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A  Meta-Analysis  of  the  Cognitive  and  Motivational  Effects  of 

Serious  Games 


Pieter  Wouters,  Christof  van  Nimwegen, 
and  Herre  van  Oostendorp 
Utrecht  University 


Erik  D.  van  der  Spek 

Eindhoven  University  of  Technology 


It  is  assumed  that  serious  games  influences  learning  in  2  ways,  by  changing  cognitive  processes  and 
by  affecting  motivation.  However,  until  now  research  has  shown  little  evidence  for  these  assump¬ 
tions.  We  used  meta-analytic  techniques  to  investigate  whether  serious  games  are  more  effective  in 
terms  of  learning  and  more  motivating  than  conventional  instruction  methods  (learning:  k  =  77,  N 
=  5,547;  motivation:  k  =  31,  N  =  2,216).  Consistent  with  our  hypotheses,  serious  games  were  found 
to  be  more  effective  in  terms  of  learning  ( d  =  0.29,  p  <  .01)  and  retention  (<af  =  0.36,  p  <  .01 ),  but 
they  were  not  more  motivating  ( d  =  0.26,  p  >  .05)  than  conventional  instruction  methods. 
Additional  moderator  analyses  on  the  learning  effects  revealed  that  learners  in  serious  games  learned 
more,  relative  to  those  taught  with  conventional  instruction  methods,  when  the  game  was  supple¬ 
mented  with  other  instruction  methods,  when  multiple  training  sessions  were  involved,  and  when 
players  worked  in  groups. 

Keywords:  serious  games,  game-based  learning,  cognition,  motivation,  meta-analysis 


In  the  last  decade,  researchers  have  propagated  the  use  of 
computer  games  for  the  purpose  of  learning  and  instruction  (often 
referred  to  as  serious  games  or  game-based  learning).  In  this 
respect,  serious  games  are  hypothesized  to  address  both  the  cog¬ 
nitive  and  the  affective  dimensions  of  learning  (O’Neil,  Wainess, 
&  Baker,  2005),  to  enable  learners  to  adapt  learning  to  their 
cognitive  needs  and  interests,  and  to  provide  motivation  for  learn¬ 
ing  (Malone,  i981).  Reviews  regarding  the  effects  of  serious 
games  show  ambiguous  results  (Ke,  2009;  Sitzmann,  2011;  Vogel 
et  al.,  2006;  Wouters,  van  der  Spek,  &  van  Oostendorp,  2009),  but 
several  scholars  have  noted  that  in  general  the  quality  of  game 
research  is  poor  (O’Neil  et  al.,  2005)  and  that  serious  games  are 
not  more  effective  in  terms  of  learning  than  other  instruction 
methods  when  they  are  tested  scientifically  (Clark,  Yates,  Early,  & 
Moulton,  2010).  Many  claims  are  supported  by  anecdotal  argu¬ 
ments  and  lack  sound  empirical  evidence.  However,  in  the  last  5 
years,  more  well-designed  empirical  studies  investigating  the  ef- 
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fects  of  serious  games  on  learning  and  motivation  have  been 
published. 

Our  goal  in  this  study  was  to  statistically  summarize  the  re¬ 
search  on  the  effects  of  serious  games  on  learning  and  motivation. 
Mayer  (2011)  has  divided  game  research  into  three  categories:  a 
value-added  approach,  which  questions  how  specific  game  fea¬ 
tures  foster  learning  and  motivation;  a  cognitive  consequences 
approach,  which  investigates  what  people  learn  from  serious 
games;  and  a  media  comparison  approach,  which  investigates 
whether  people  learn  better  from  serious  games  than  from  conven¬ 
tional  media.  Our  meta-analysis  adopted  the  media  comparison 
approach.  We  compared  serious  games  with  conventional  instruc¬ 
tion  methods  such  as  lectures,  reading,  drill  and  practice,  or  hy¬ 
pertext  learning  environments.  In  addition,  this  study  discerned 
instructional  and  contextual  factors  that  may  moderate  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  and  motivational  appeal  of  serious  games.  Several  meta¬ 
analyses  have  been  conducted  with  respect  to  the  effects  of  serious 
games  (Ke,  2009;  Sitzmann,  2011;Vogel  et  al.,  2006).  The  meta¬ 
analysis  by  Ke  (2009)  is  an  interesting  exploration  of  the  field  of 
game-based  learning,  but  it  does  not  statistically  summarize  effect 
sizes.  The  Vogel  et  al.  (2006)  meta-analysis  investigated  both 
cognitive  and  attitudinal  effects  and  found  that  computer  games 
and  interactive  simulations  yielded  higher  cognitive  outcomes  than 
did  conventional  learning  methods.  Our  meta-analysis  expanded 
this  research  by  incorporating  the  high  number  of  well-designed 
studies  that  have  been  published  in  recent  years  and  by  focusing  on 
other  instructional  and  contextual  factors,  such  as  the  number  of 
training  sessions  with  serious  games  and  the  moment  of  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  learning  effects  (immediate  or  delayed).  The  more 
recent  meta-analysis  by  Sitzmann  (2011)  focuses  on  simulation 
games,  whereas  our  research  has  a  broader  perspective  on  serious 
games.  Although  this  study  shares  some  moderator  variables  with 
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the  Sitzmann  study,  we  introduce  new  variables  such  as  the  do¬ 
main  in  which  the  serious  game  is  used,  the  age  of  the  learners,  and 
the  group  size  (individual  vs.  group). 

In  the  following  sections  we  first  define  serious  games.  Next,  we 
describe  the  theoretical  framework  with  the  main  hypotheses  and 
the  moderator  variables.  The  Method  section  comprises  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  literature  research,  the  inclusion  criteria,  the  coding  of 
the  moderator  variables,  and  the  calculation  of  effect  sizes.  The 
Results  section  presents  the  general  characteristics  of  the  analysis, 
the  main  effects,  and  the  effects  of  the  moderator  variables.  Fi¬ 
nally,  we  discuss  the  findings,  draw  conclusions,  and  depict  some 
avenues  for  future  research. 

Definition  of  Serious  Games 

Several  scholars  have  provided  definitions  or  classifications  of 
computer  games  characteristics  (Garris,  Ahlers,  &  Driskell,  2002; 
Malone,  1981;  Prensky,  2001).  For  the  purpose  of  this  meta¬ 
analysis,  we  describe  computer  games  in  terms  of  being  interactive 
(Prensky,  2001 ;  Vogel  et  al.,  2006),  based  on  a  set  of  agreed  rules 
and  constraints  (Garris  et  ah,  2002),  and  directed  toward  a  clear 
goal  that  is  often  set  by  a  challenge  (Malone,  1981).  In  addition, 
games  constantly  provide  feedback,  either  as  a  score  or  as  changes 
in  the  game  world,  to  enable  players  to  monitor  their  progress 
toward  the  goal  (Prensky,  2001).  Some  scholars  contend  that 
computer  games  also  involve  a  competitive  activity  (against  the 
computer,  another  player,  or  oneself),  but  it  can  be  questioned  if 
this  is  essentially  a  defining  characteristic.  Of  course,  there  are 
many  games  in  which  the  player  is  in  competition  with  another 
player  or  with  the  computer,  but  in  a  game  such  as  SimCity, 
players  may  actually  enjoy  the  creation  of  a  prosperous  city  that 
satisfies  their  beliefs  or  ideas  without  having  the  notion  that  they 
engage  in  a  competitive  activity.  In  the  same  vein,  a  narrative  or 
the  development  of  a  story  can  be  very  important  in  a  computer 
game  (e.g.,  in  adventure  games),  but  again  it  is  not  a  prerequisite 
for  being  a  computer  game  (e.g.,  action  games  do  not  really  require 
a  narrative).  In  speaking  of  a  serious  (computer)  game,  we  mean 
that  the  objective  of  the  computer  game  is  not  to  entertain  the 
player,  which  would  be  an  added  value,  but  to  use  the  entertaining 
quality  for  training,  education,  health,  public  policy,  and  strategic 
communication  objectives  (Zyda,  2005). 

Theoretical  Framework 

In  theory,  games  may  influence  learning  in  two  ways,  by  chang¬ 
ing  the  cognitive  processes  and  by  affecting  the  motivation.  The 
(inter)active  nature  of  computer  game  aligns  with  the  current 
emphasis  in  educational  psychology  that  active  cognitive  process¬ 
ing  of  educational  material  is  a  prerequisite  for  effective  and 
sustainable  learning  (cf.  Wouters,  Paas,  &  van  Merrienboer,  2008). 
Second,  it  is  possible  with  computer  games  to  simulate  tasks  in 
such  a  way  that  performing  them  in  the  game  involves  the  same 
cognitive  processes  that  are  required  for  task  performance  in  the 
real  world  (Tobias,  Fletcher,  Dai,  &  Wind,  2011).  Finally,  the 
immediate  feedback  in  computer  games  provides  players  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  correctness  of  their  actions  and  decisions  and 
thus  gives  them  the  opportunity  to  correct  inaccurate  information 
(Cameron  &  Dwyer,  2005;  Moreno  &  Mayer,  2005). 

Several  classifications  have  been  proposed  for  learning  out¬ 
comes  (for  an  overview,  see  Kraiger,  Ford,  &  Salas,  1993;  Wout¬ 


ers  et  al.,  2009).  In  this  meta-analysis,  we  focus  on  the  cognitive 
dimension  of  learning.  In  the  Wouters  et  al.  (2009)  classification, 
this  dimension  is  divided  into  knowledge  and  cognitive  skills. 
Knowledge  refers  to  encoded  knowledge  reflecting  both  text- 
oriented  learning  (e.g.,  verbal  knowledge)  and  non-text-oriented 
learning  (e.g.,  knowledge  derived  from  an  image).  A  cognitive 
skill  pertains  to  more  complex  cognitive  processes,  such  as  in 
problem  solving  when  a  learner  applies  knowledge  and  rules  to 
achieve  a  solution  for  a  (novel)  situation.  With  reference  to  the 
aforementioned  arguments,  we  will  make  a  distinction  in  learning 
between  knowledge  and  cognitive  skills. 

Our  first  hypothesis  contends 

1 .  That  instruction  with  serious  games  yields  higher  learn¬ 
ing  gains  than  conventional  instruction  methods. 

In  the  majority  of  studies,  learning  is  measured  immediately 
after  the  learning  stage.  The  question  can  be  raised  whether  such 
an  immediate  test  is  appropriate  when  the  focus  is  on  sustainable 
learning,  which  occurs  when  learners  are  still  able  to  adequately 
apply  the  learned  knowledge  and  skills  in  the  long  term.  It  is  still 
an  exception  to  include  a  delayed  test  in  experimental  designs.  In 
this  meta-analysis,  sufficient  pairwise  comparisons  were  available 
to  justify  the  inclusion  of  retention  as  a  learning  variable.  For 
simulation  games,  there  is  some  support  that  the  acquired  knowl¬ 
edge  and  skills  are  maintained  over  time  (Pierfy,  1977;  Sitzmann, 
2011;  van  der  Spek,  2011).  In  line  with  these  results,  we  expect 

2.  That  instruction  with  serious  games  will  yield  a  higher 
level  of  retention  than  conventional  instructional 
methods. 

Several  theories  emphasize  the  potential  of  serious  games  to 
positively  influence  intrinsic  motivation  (Garris  et  al.,  2002;  Ma¬ 
lone,  1981).  This  means  that  players  are  willing  to  invest  more 
time  and  energy  in  game  play  not  because  of  extrinsic  rewards  but 
because  the  game  play  in  itself  is  rewarding.  Several  characteris¬ 
tics  of  serious  games  have  been  identified  for  this  motivating 
appeal.  Malone  (1981)  proposed  that  the  most  important  factors 
that  make  playing  a  computer  game  intrinsically  motivating  are 
challenge,  curiosity,  and  fantasy.  Two  other  essential  factors  as¬ 
sociated  with  computer  games,  autonomy  (i.e.,  the  opportunity  to 
make  choices)  and  competence  (i.e.,  a  task  is  experienced  as 
challenging  but  not  too  difficult),  originate  from  self-determination 
theory  and  are  known  to  positively  influence  the  experienced 
motivation  (Przybylski,  Rigby,  &  Ryan,  2010;  Ryan,  Rigby,  & 
Przybylski,  2006).  We  therefore  hypothesize 

3.  That  instruction  with  serious  games  is  more  motivating 
than  conventional  instruction  methods. 

Moderator  Variables  for  Learning 

We  also  investigate  how  situational  and  contextual  variables 
may  moderate  learning  with  serious  games.  We  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  hypothesized  moderators,  nonhypothesized  moderators,  and 
methodological  moderators.  First,  we  describe  and  ground  the 
hypothesized  moderators. 

Learning  arrangement  of  the  comparison  group.  Modem 
educational  theories  advocate  active  cognitive  processing  as  a  prereq- 
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uisite  for  genuine  learning  (Chi,  de  Leeuw,  Chiu,  &  LaVancher,  1994; 
Mayer,  2001;  Wittrock,  1974).  In  observational  learning,  for  example, 
stronger  learning  effects  are  reported  when  learners  engage  in  active 
coding  (Bandura,  1976).  Also,  the  research  literature  on  self¬ 
explanations  indicates  that  an  active  engagement  of  learners  in  the 
learning  process  fosters  a  better  integration  of  new  knowledge  with 
prior  knowledge  and  higher  levels  of  transfer  (Chi  et  al„  1994;  Renkl 
&  Atkinson,  2002;  Roy  &  Chi,  2005).  In  this  respect,  a  learning 
environment  that  stimulates  an  active  cognitive  attitude  of  the  learners 
(e.g„  doing  practices  and  exercises)  may  foster  more  effective  learn¬ 
ing  than  does  an  arrangement  in  which  learners  are  not  explicitly 
prompted  to  actively  engage  in  learning  (e.g.,  reading  an  expository 
text  or  following  a  lecture).  Therefore,  the  treatment  that  the  compar¬ 
ison  group  receives  may  be  an  important  moderator.  We  hypothesize 
that 

4.  The  beneficial  effect  of  serious  games  on  learning  is  larger 
when  the  comparison  group  receives  passive  instruction 
than  when  the  comparison  group  receives  active  instruction. 

Serious  game  combined  with  other  instructional  methods. 

In  computer  games,  players  typically  act  and  see  the  outcome  of  their 
actions  reflected  in  changes  in  the  game  world.  This  may  lead  to  a 
kind  of  intuitive  learning:  They  know  how  to  apply  knowledge,  but 
they  cannot  explicate  it  (Leemkuil  &  de  Jong,  2011).  Yet,  it  is 
important  that  learners  verbalize  their  knowledge,  because  it  enables 
them  to  integrate  new  knowledge  with  their  prior  knowledge,  result¬ 
ing  in  better  recall  and  higher  transfer  of  learning  (Wouters  et  al., 
2008).  It  is  possible  that  supplemental  instruction  methods  (e.g., 
discussion,  explicit  practice)  enable  learners  to  engage  in  learning 
activities  that  further  support  the  articulation  of  knowledge. 

Some  evidence  comes  from  Sitzmann  (2011),  who  found  that 
arrangements  in  which  a  simulation  game  was  supplemented  with 
other  instructional  methods  yielded  higher  levels  of  learning.  In 
arrangements  in  which  only  a  simulation  game  was  used,  the 
comparison  group  performed  better.  In  line  with  this  observation, 
we  hypothesize  that 

5.  Relative  to  the  comparison  group,  learning  arrangements  in 
which  serious  games  are  supplemented  with  other  instruc¬ 
tion  methods  will  yield  higher  learning  gains  than  will 
arrangements  in  which  serious  games  are  the  only  instruc¬ 
tion  method. 

Number  of  training  sessions.  The  question  can  be  raised 
whether  a  training  of  only  one  session  is  sufficient  to  ensure  cognitive 
changes.  Serious  games  can  be  complex  learning  environments  for 
several  reasons.  For  example,  players  may  have  to  attend  to  different 
locations  on  the  screen  and  coordinate  this  with  mouse  or  joystick 
movements,  or  they  may  have  to  engage  in  a  task  in  which  multiple 
variables  that  mutually  interact  play  a  role.  It  is  plausible  that,  in 
comparison  to  that  of  conventional  instruction  methods,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  serious  games  in  terms  of  learning  pays  off  only  after  multiple 
training  sessions  in  which  the  players  get  used  to  the  game.  We 
hypothesize  that 

6.  Multiple  training  sessions  with  serious  games  will  yield 
higher  learning  gains  than  will  multiple  training  sessions 
with  conventional  instruction  methods. 


Group  size.  One  argument  for  collaborative  learning  in  com¬ 
puter  games  is  that  it  supports  learners  in  articulating  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  would  otherwise  have  remained  intuitive  (van  der  Meij, 
Albers,  &  Leemkuil,  2011),  but  research  comparing  collaborative 
and  solitary  game  play  is  ambiguous.  The  observation  by  Inkpen, 
Booth,  Klawe,  and  Upitis  (1995)  that  collaborative  play  resulted  in 
significantly  higher  scores  on  motivation  and  learning  outcomes 
than  did  solitary  play  was  not  confirmed  by  van  der  Meij  et  al. 
(2011).  The  meta-analysis  by  Vogel  et  al.  (2006)  revealed  that  both 
single  users  and  groups  showed  higher  cognitive  gains  in  interac¬ 
tive  simulations  and  games  than  in  conventional  teaching  methods, 
but  the  effect  size  for  single  users  was  much  larger  than  for  groups. 
On  the  basis  of  these  observations,  we  hypothesize  that 

7.  Compared  with  the  comparison  group,  single  users  will 
yield  higher  learning  gains  than  will  players  who  play  in 
a  group. 

In  addition  to  investigating  these  hypothesis-oriented  moderator 
variables,  we  investigated  other  variables  that  potentially  may  have 
a  moderating  effect  on  learning.  These  include  instructional  do¬ 
main,  age  of  the  player,  the  level  of  realism,  and  the  use  of  a 
narrative. 

Instructional  domain.  Serious  games  are  used  in  different 
domains,  ranging  from  domains  that  are  part  of  school  curricula 
(e.g.,  biology,  mathematics),  job-oriented  domains  (e.g.,  military), 
to  more  basic  cognitive  processing  (e.g.,  visual  attention).  Some 
domains  may  be  more  connected  with  learning  with  serious  games 
than  are  other  domains. 

Age.  The  question  can  be  raised  whether  age  is  a  moderator. 
The  meta-analysis  by  Vogel  et  al.  (2006),  however,  did  not  find 
differences  between  age  groups  in  learning  with  serious  games.  In 
the  light  of  the  large  number  of  studies  over  the  last  5  years,  we 
addressed  this  question  again. 

Level  of  realism.  Designers  of  serious  games  have  neither  the 
money  nor  the  time  to  create  computer  games  that  can  match 
commercial  computer  games  in  level  of  realism.  It  is  sometimes 
argued  that  players  have  expectations  about  the  design  of  serious 
games  that  are  based  on  their  experience  with  commercial  com¬ 
puter  games.  In  that  case,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  will  become 
disappointed,  which  may  be  reflected  in  less  motivation  and  learn¬ 
ing.  Vogel  et  al.  (2006)  investigated  the  level  of  realism  (photo¬ 
realistic,  high-quality  cartoons,  low-quality  pictures,  or  unrealistic) 
in  their  meta-analysis  but  found  no  differences  between  the  levels. 
The  rapid  technological  developments  and  the  increase  in  empir¬ 
ical  studies  in  the  last  years  justify  a  new  examination  of  the 
impact  of  the  level  of  realism. 

Narrative.  In  game  genres  such  as  adventure  games  and  role- 
playing  games,  narratives  play  an  important  role  (Prensky,  2001). 
Research  on  learning  from  text  shows  that  narratives  foster  learn¬ 
ing  and  engagement.  For  example,  compared  with  expository  text 
or  newspaper  items,  stories  yield  better  recall,  generate  more 
inferences,  and  are  more  entertaining  (Graesser,  Singer,  &  Tra- 
basso,  1994).  Another  argument  for  adding  a  narrative  to  the  game 
is  that  it  may  scaffold  problem  solving  during  the  game  (Dickey, 
2006).  From  a  cognitive  perspective,  however,  it  can  be  argued 
that  an  engaging  narrative  may  distract  learners  from  the  learning 
material  and,  given  the  limited  cognitive  capacity,  withhold  from 
them  cognitive  activities  that  yield  learning  (Mayer,  Griffith,  Naf- 
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taly,  &  Rothman,  2008).  It  is  as  yet  unclear  whether  a  narrative  in 
a  serious  game  will  foster  learning  and  engagement.  Some  value- 
added  studies  have  been  conducted,  but  they  reported  contradic¬ 
tory  results.  For  example,  McQuiggan,  Rowe,  Lee,  and  Lester 
(2008)  found  a  negative  effect  of  a  narrative  compared  to  a 
minimal  narrative  in  a  computer  game,  and  Cordova  and  Lepper 
(1996)  reported  a  beneficial  effect  when  a  narrative  component 
(fantasy)  was  included. 

Finally,  we  considered  some  methodological  moderators.  Meta¬ 
analyses  allow  a  comparison  of  studies  that  use  different  experi¬ 
mental  designs  and  different  statistical  methods.  However,  com¬ 
paring  studies  with  different  degrees  of  methodological  rigor  may 
also  obscure  the  results  of  the  meta-analysis  and  thus  jeopardize 
the  conclusion  that  the  weighted  mean  effect  size  is  attributable  to 
specific  features  of  the  studies  and  not  to  spurious  factors  that 
come  with  such  studies.  We  identified  three  methodological  indi¬ 
cators  that  potentially  may  influence  the  weighted  mean  effect  size 
and  the  impact  of  study  features. 

Publication  source.  A  potential  danger  in  a  meta-analysis  is 
the  “file  drawer  problem”:  the  concern  that  the  studies  in  the 
meta-analysis  are  not  a  correct  reflection  of  all  studies  that  are 
actually  conducted  (Ellis,  2010)  because  studies  published  in  peer- 
reviewed  journals  and/or  proceedings  are  more  likely  to  have 
achieved  statistical  significance  and  larger  effect  sizes  than  are 
studies  that  have  not  been  published  (Rosenthal,  1995).  Therefore, 
we  used  the  publication  source  (peer-reviewed  journal,  proceed¬ 
ings,  and  unpublished)  as  a  moderator  variable. 

Randomization.  Second,  we  took  into  account  whether  a  pure 
or  a  quasi-experimental  design  was  used.  In  the  latter  case,  par¬ 
ticipants  are  not  randomized  between  the  conditions,  which  may 
allow  alternative  explanations  for  the  results  that  are  found. 

Experimental  design.  Finally,  we  considered  whether  a 
posttest-only  design  or  a  pretest-posttest  design  was  used. 

Moderator  Variables  for  Motivation 

For  motivation,  the  same  moderator  variables  were  used,  but  we 
did  not  formulate  hypotheses.  We  used  the  moderators  to  explore 
whether  and  to  what  extent  contextual  and  situational  factors  have 
an  impact  on  the  motivational  appeal  of  serious  games. 

Method 

Literature  Search 

We  started  with  computer-based  searches  via  Google  Scholar. 
The  search  terms  we  used  were  game-based  learning,  PC  games, 
video  game,  computer  video  game,  serious  games,  educational 
games,  simulation  games,  virtual  environments,  and  muve.  If  nec¬ 
essary,  these  search  terms  were  combined  with  learning,  instruc¬ 
tion,  training,  motivation,  and  engagement.  In  addition,  we  inves¬ 
tigated  the  references  of  previous  meta-analyses  and  reviews  on 
the  effectiveness  of  serious  games  (Fletcher  &  Tobias,  2006;  Ke, 
2009;  O’Neil  et  ah,  2005;  Sitzmann,  2011;  Vogel  et  ah,  2006; 
Wouters  et  ah,  2009).  In  order  to  find  unpublished  but  relevant 
studies,  we  asked  researchers  and  educators  within  our  network  of 
scholars  whether  they  were  aware  of  relevant  studies  for  the 
meta-analysis.  Our  meta-analysis  covered  the  period  from  1990  to 


2012.  Our  research  located  190  studies,  of  which  38  studies  met 
our  inclusion  criteria  (see  the  next  section). 

Inclusion  Criteria  and  Coding 

There  were  four  inclusion  criteria.  First,  the  experimental  group 
learned  the  content  of  the  domain  through  a  serious  game,  either  as 
the  sole  instruction  method  or  in  combination  with  other  instruc¬ 
tional  methods.  In  addition,  there  was  a  comparison  group  that 
engaged  in  an  alternative  instructional  method.  Second,  the  serious 
games  and  comparison  groups  had  to  receive  the  same  learning 
content.  Third,  the  study  reported  data  or  indications  that  allowed 
us  to  calculate  or  estimate  effect  sizes  (group  means  and  standard 
deviations,  t  test,  F  test,  etc.).  Fourth,  we  focused  on  nondisabled 
participants.  The  characteristics  of  each  study  that,  in  addition  to 
the  effect  sizes  and  the  sample  sizes,  were  coded  are  described 
next. 

Learning  and  retention.  Two  categories  of  learning  out¬ 
comes  were  used  to  classify  learning.  “Knowledge”  was  used 
when  a  test  involved  knowledge  of  concepts,  principles,  defini¬ 
tions,  symbols,  or  facts  (e.g.,  Papastergiou,  2009,  on  computer 
knowledge).  Studies  in  which  learners  had  to  solve  problems, 
make  decisions,  or  apply  rules  to  a  situation  were  coded  as  “Cog¬ 
nitive  skills”  (e.g.,  Kebritchi,  Hirumi,  &  Bai,  2010).  Retention  was 
coded  when  a  delayed  measure  for  learning  was  available  (the  low 
number  of  pairwise  comparisons  does  not  allow  a  further  break¬ 
down  in  knowledge  and  cognitive  skills).  In  the  majority  of  the 
studies  the  delayed  test  took  place  1  to  5  weeks  after  the  interven¬ 
tion,  but  in  one  study  the  delayed  test  took  place  after  27  weeks 
(Segers  &  Verhoeven,  2003). 

Motivation.  We  adopted  a  broad  view  on  motivation.  In  the 
majority  of  the  studies,  a  questionnaire  or  survey  was  used  to 
measure  motivation  (e.g.,  Parchman,  Ellis,  Christinaz,  &  Vogel, 
2000),  interest  (e.g.,  Ritterfeld,  Shen,  Wang,  Nocera,  &  Wong, 

2009) ,  engagement  (e.g.,  van  Dijk,  2010),  or  attitude  toward  the 
topic  involved  in  the  experiment  (e.g.,  Miller  &  Robertson,  2010). 
In  one  study,  ratings  of  observed  engagement  (Brom,  Preuss,  & 
Klement,  2011)  were  used  as  a  measure  for  motivation. 

Learning  arrangement  of  the  comparison  group.  “Active 
instruction”  refers  to  instruction  methods  that  explicitly  prompt 
learners  to  learning  activities  (e.g.,  exercises,  hypertext  training). 
We  also  coded  whether  the  focus  of  the  activity  was  drill-and- 
practice  oriented  or  problem-solving  oriented.  “Passive  instruc¬ 
tion”  includes  listening  to  lectures;  receiving  classical  instruction; 
and  reading  textbooks,  expository  text,  or  a  PowerPoint  presenta¬ 
tion.  Studies  in  which  a  combination  of  active  and  passive  instruc¬ 
tion  was  used  were  coded  as  “Mixed  instruction.”  For  example, 
Squire,  Barnett,  Grant,  and  Higginbotham  (2004)  used  a  compar¬ 
ison  group  with  guided  discovery  involving  interactive  lectures, 
experiments,  and  demonstrations. 

Serious  game  combined  with  other  instructional  methods. 
A  study  was  coded  “Inclusive”  when  the  serious  game  was  com¬ 
bined  with  other  instructional  methods  (e.g.,  Kebritchi  et  al., 

2010) .  When  the  serious  game  was  the  only  instructional  method, 
it  was  coded  as  “Exclusive”  (e.g.,  Adams,  Mayer,  MacNamara. 
Koenig,  &  Wainess,  2012). 

Number  of  training  sessions.  Studies  in  which  learners  en¬ 
gaged  in  only  one  training  session  with  the  serious  game  were 
coded  “1  session.”  The  time  of  this  session  ranged  from  18  min 
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(van  Dijk,  2010)  to  3  hr  (Jong,  Shang,  Lee,  Lee,  &  Law,  2006). 
Studies  involving  more  than  one  session  were  coded  as  “Multiple 
sessions.”  The  number  of  sessions  varied  from  three  (Gremmen  & 
Potters,  1997)  to  40  (Miller  &  Robertson,  2010). 

Group  size.  When  learners  worked  alone  with  the  serious 
game,  the  study  was  coded  “Individual.”  In  the  case  of  dyads  or  a 
larger  group,  the  study  was  coded  “Group.”  One  study  used  a  mix 
of  individual  and  group  game  play  (Kebritchi  et  al.,  2010),  but  it 
was  coded  as  Group. 

Instructional  domain.  The  studies  in  our  research  covered  a 
broad  range  of  domains.  The  domains  biology,  mathematics,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  engineering  were  coded  as  such.  Domains  that  were 
mentioned  only  a  few  times  (aviation,  computer  science,  geogra¬ 
phy,  physics,  military,  and  triage)  were  coded  as  “Other.” 

Age.  The  following  categories  were  used:  “Children”  (until  12 
years),  “Preparatory  education”  (13  to  17  years),  “Students” 
(18-24  years),  and  “Adults”  (older  than  25  years). 

Level  of  realism.  Games  that  were  either  textual  (e.g.,  Grem¬ 
men  &  Potters,  1997)  or  schematic  (e.g.,  mazelike  type  of  games; 
see  Papastergiou,  2009)  were  coded  “Schematic.”  Cartoonlike 
games  were  coded  as  “Cartoon”  (e.g.,  Brom  et  ah,  2011),  likewise 
photorealistic  games  were  coded  as  "Realistic”  (e.g.,  Kebritchi  et 
ah,  2010).  In  some  studies,  different  types  of  serious  games  were 
used  (e.g.,  Segers  &  Verhoeven,  2003).  When  the  level  of  realism 
could  be  determined  for  all  types,  the  study  was  coded  under  one 
of  the  aforementioned  classifications  (if  all  game  types  had  the 
same  level  of  realism)  or  as  “Mixed”  (if  the  game  types  had 
different  levels  of  realism).  “Unknown”  was  used  when  the  level 
of  realism  of  a  game  could  not  be  determined. 

Narrative.  Games  with  a  basic  storyline  (e.g.,  Ke,  2008)  or 
more  elaborated  storyline  (e.g..  Barab  et  ah,  2009)  were  coded  as 
“Narrative.”  Games  without  a  storyline  were  coded  “Nonnarra¬ 
tive”  (e.g.,  Cameron  &  Dwyer,  2005). 

Methodological  variables.  For  each  study,  three  methodolog¬ 
ical  variables  were  coded.  To  start  with,  the  publication  source 
could  be  a  peer-reviewed  journal,  proceedings,  or  unpublished. 
Second,  we  coded  whether  or  not  participants  were  assigned  ran¬ 
domly  to  the  conditions.  If  schools  or  classes  were  randomly 
assigned  to  conditions  and  the  learning  effects  were  reported  on  an 
individual  level,  we  coded  the  study  as  not  random  (e.g.,  Miller  & 
Robertson,  2010).  Finally,  the  experimental  design  of  the  study — 
either  posttest  only  or  pretest-posttest — was  coded. 

A  random  selection  of  20  studies  was  coded  independently  by 
two  raters.  The  mean  intercoder  agreement  was  90.8%.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  codings  were  discussed  until  agreement  was  reached.  The 
remaining  studies  were  coded  by  the  first  author. 

Calculation  and  Analysis  of  the  Effect  Sizes 

Cohen’s  d  was  used  as  indicator  for  the  effect  size:  The  differ¬ 
ence  on  the  dependent  variables  (learning,  retention,  or  motiva¬ 
tion)  between  the  serious  game  group  and  the  comparison  group 
was  calculated  and  divided  by  the  pooled  standard  deviation. 
When  the  means  and/or  standard  deviations  were  not  available, 
formulas  were  used  to  estimate  the  effect  size  based  on  data  of  the 
t  test  or  the  univariate  F  test  (Glass,  McGaw,  &  Smith,  1981), 
adjusted  means,  or  gain  scores  (Hedges  &  Olkin,  1985). 

Effect  sizes  for  studies  with  small  sample  bias  were  corrected 
(cf.  Hedges  &  Olkin,  1985).  When  multiple  measurements  were 


used  for  learning,  retention,  or  motivation,  an  average  was  calcu¬ 
lated.  It  was  subsequently  used  to  estimate  the  effect  size.  When 
multiple  learning  outcomes  and/or  multiple  treatment  or  compar¬ 
isons  groups  were  used,  each  pairwise  combination  of  a  learning 
outcome  and/or  treatment  or  comparison  group  was  treated  as  an 
independent  study.  The  sample  size  was  adjusted  to  avoid  the 
overrepresentation  of  studies  with  multiple  pairwise  comparisons. 
For  this  purpose,  we  developed  a  procedure  to  assure  that  no 
comparison  received  an  inappropriate  weight  (see  the  Appendix 
for  a  description  of  the  procedure  and  an  example). 

We  used  the  random-effects  model  for  the  main  analyses  and  the 
moderator  analyses  with  95%  confidence  intervals  around  the 
weighted  mean  effect  sizes.  To  calculate  the  effect  sizes,  we 
created  a  program  in  Excel  using  the  formulas  provided  by  Ellis 
(2010)  and  Borenstein,  Hedges,  Higgins,  and  Rothstein  (2009). 

Results 

In  total,  39  studies  were  identified;  they  yielded  77  pairwise 
comparisons  on  learning  outcomes,  17  pairwise  comparisons  on 
retention,  and  31  pairwise  comparisons  on  motivation.  Although 
we  focused  on  studies  conducted  after  1990,  54%  of  the  studies 
were  conducted  in  the  last  5  years  (2007-2012).  In  total,  5,547 
participants  were  involved.  The  sample  sizes  of  the  studies  ranged 
from  16  to  1,105  participants.  Table  1  (learning  and  retention)  and 
Table  2  (motivation)  present  all  included  pairwise  comparisons 
with  effect  sizes  and  their  classification  on  the  nonmethodological 
moderator  variables. 

The  heterogeneity  of  effect  sizes  was  confirmed  only  for  learn¬ 
ing  ( Qtotal  =  323.79,  df  =  76,  p  <  .001)  and  for  motivation 
(Q total  =  71.05,  df  =  30,  p  <  .001)  but  not  for  retention  ( Qtotal  = 
8.68,  df  =  16  ,p>  .05).  Therefore,  a  moderator  analysis  is  justified 
for  learning  and  motivation.  For  all  analyses,  alpha  was  set  at  .05. 

Main  Effect  Analysis 

The  weighted  mean  effect  sizes  are  presented  in  Table  3.  Al¬ 
though  we  included  a  methodological  moderator  to  examine  a 
possible  publication  bias,  we  also  calculated  the  fail-safe  N,  which 
is  the  number  of  studies  averaging  null  results  that  has  to  be 
retrieved  in  order  to  reject  the  summary  effect  size.  A  publication 
bias  is  unlikely  to  occur  when  the  fail-safe  N  (for  this  study,  3,489) 
exceeds  the  suggested  threshold  of  the  quintuple  of  pairwise  com¬ 
parisons  plus  10  (Ellis,  2010),  which  is  clearly  the  case  in  this 
review:  3,489  >  5  X  77  +  10  =  395. 

The  first  hypothesis,  which  predicts  that  instruction  with  serious 
games  yields  higher  learning  gains  than  conventional  instruction, 
is  confirmed.  The  weighted  mean  effect  size  of  0.29  for  learning  in 
favor  of  serious  games  is  statistically  significant  (z  =  4.67,  p  < 
.001).  Also,  the  effect  sizes  of  knowledge  and  cognitive  skills 
show  that  serious  games  are  superior  to  conventional  instructional 
methods  (knowledge:  d  =  0.27,  z  =  2.00,  p  <  .05;  cognitive  skills: 
d  =  0.29,  z  =  4.12,  p  <  .001).  The  comparisons  of  the  effect  sizes 
of  both  learning  outcomes  reveal  no  significant  differences  (p  > 
.1).  We  also  tested  the  homogeneity  of  effect  sizes  for  the  two 
learning  outcomes.  The  Qh  statistic,  x2(l)  =  3.86,  p  >  .1,  suggests 
that  the  differences  between  the  two  learning  outcomes  are  attrib¬ 
utable  to  sampling  error.  For  this  reason  we  used  the  overall 
learning  effect  size  (d  =  0.29)  in  the  subsequent  moderator  anal¬ 
ysis. 
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Cooperative  61  Skills  0.39  Active  (practice)  Exclusive  >1  Group  Math  Preparatory  education  Cartoon 

Kebritchi  et  al.  (2010)  193  Skills  0.27  Mixed  Inclusive  >1  Group  Math  Preparatory  education  Realistic 

Laffey  et  al.  (2003)  56  Skills  0.96  Mixed  Inclusive  >1  Individual  Math  Children  Cartoon 
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The  second  hypothesis  predicts  that  instruction  with  serious 
games  yields  a  higher  level  of  retention  than  training  with  con¬ 
ventional  instructional  methods.  Indeed,  the  results  show  that  the 
superiority  of  serious  games  over  conventional  instructional  meth¬ 
ods  is  maintained  in  a  delayed  test  ( d  =  0.36,  z  —  2.41,  p  <  .05). 

The  third  hypothesis  predicts  that  serious  games  are  more  mo¬ 
tivating  than  conventional  instructional  methods.  Although  the 
summary  effect  size  is  0.26  in  favor  of  serious  games,  the  corre¬ 
sponding  z  score  indicates  that  the  difference  in  motivation  is  not 
statistically  significant  (z  =  1.77,  p  >  .05). 


Moderator  Analysis 

We  conducted  a  moderator  analysis  only  for  learning  and  mo¬ 
tivation.  For  retention,  a  moderator  analysis  was  not  appropriate, 
given  the  homogeneous  distribution  of  effect  sizes  (see  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  Qtota i  statistic)  and  the  low  number  of  pairwise  com¬ 
parisons. 

In  order  to  compare  the  subgroups  in  the  moderator  analysis,  we 
adopted  the  z-testing  method  for  random  effects  with  separate 
estimates  of  between-study  variance  (see  Borenstein  et  al.,  2009). 
When  a  moderator  variable  comprised  more  than  two  categories, 
the  Holm-Bonferroni  procedure  was  used  to  adjust  the  critical  p 
value  to  control  for  the  Type  1  error  (cf.  Ginns,  2005).  In  Holm’s 
sequential  version,  the  results  of  the  Bonferroni  tests  are  ordered 
from  the  smallest  to  the  highest  p  value.  The  test  with  the  lowest 
p  value  is  then  tested  first  with  a  Bonferroni  correction  involving 
all  tests.  The  second  test  applies  a  Bonferroni  correction  involving 
one  test  less.  This  procedure  continues  for  the  remaining  tests 
(Abdi,  2010). 

Moderator  analysis  for  learning.  The  results  of  the  moder¬ 
ator  analysis  for  learning  are  shown  in  the  left  part  of  Table  4. 

The  fourth  hypothesis  predicts  that  serious  games  yield  more 
learning  when  the  comparison  group  engages  in  passive  instruction 
rather  than  active  instruction.  This  hypothesis  is  not  confirmed 
inactive-passive  =  “1-38,  p  >  .05).  On  the  contrary,  serious  games 
do  not  improve  learning  more  than  does  passive  instruction.  The 
beneficial  effect  of  serious  games  is  larger  for  mixed  instructional 
methods  than  for  passive  instruction  methods  izmixed.passive  =  2.56, 
p  =  .005).  All  other  comparisons  revealed  no  significant  differ¬ 
ences  (ps  >  .05).  Although  the  effect  of  serious  games  seems 
stronger  for  instruction  with  a  focus  on  problem  solving  (d  =  0.31) 
than  for  drill-and-practice-oriented  instruction  ( d  =  0.22),  the 
difference  is  not  significant  ( zdrill_and_prac,iCe-Probiem  solving  =  0-45, 
P  >  -1). 

In  Hypothesis  5,  we  expect  that,  for  the  experimental  relative  to 
the  comparison  group,  serious  games  supplemented  with  other 
instructional  methods  will  yield  higher  learning  gains  than  serious 
games  without  supplemental  instructional  methods.  The  results 
confirm  this  hypothesis:  Compared  with  conventional  instruction 
methods,  serious  games  yield  higher  learning  gains  irrespective  of 
whether  they  are  presented  alone  (d  =  0.20)  or  supplemented  with 
other  instructional  methods  ( d  =  0.41),  but  learners  learn  most 
when  serious  games  are  supplemented  with  other  instructional 
methods  (zinclusive_exclusive  =  1 .66,  p  =  .048). 

The  sixth  hypothesis  predicts  that  multiple  training  sessions 
with  serious  games  will  yield  higher  learning  gains  than  multiple 
training  sessions  with  conventional  instruction  methods.  When 
only  one  training  session  is  involved,  serious  games  are  not  more 


Table  2 

Studies  and  Pairwise  Comparisons  of  Serious  Games  vs.  a  Comparison  Group  and  the  Effects  on  Motivation 
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Table  3 

Main  Effects  for  Learning,  Retention,  and  Motivation  Comparing  Serious  Games  With  Other 
Instructional  Methods 


Variable 

d 

SE 

k 

N 

95%  Cl 

Q, 

Learning 

0.29** 

.06 

77 

5,547 

[0.17,0.42] 

323.97 

Knowledge 

0.27* 

.14 

25 

948 

[0.01,0.54] 

90.12 

Skills 

0.29** 

.07 

52 

4,599 

[0.15,0.43] 

226.61 

Retention 

0.36’ 

.16 

16 

499 

[0.07,  0.68] 

8.68 

Motivation 

0.26 

.15 

31 

2,216 

[-0.03,0.56] 

71.05 

Note,  d  =  weighted  mean  effect  size  (*  p  >  .05;  **  p  >  .001);  SE  =  standard  error  of  the  effect  size;  k  = 
number  of  pairwise  comparisons;  N  —  sum  of  the  sample  sizes  of  each  pairwise  comparison;  Cl  =  confidence 
interval;  Q,  =  homogeneity  statistic. 


effective  than  conventional  instruction  methods.  However,  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  hypothesis,  the  results  also  show  that  multiple  ses¬ 
sions  yield  higher  learning  gains  for  serious  games  than  for  con¬ 
ventional  instruction  methods  ( d  =  0.54).  Additionally,  the 
comparison  of  the  groups  reveal  that  multiple  sessions  are  more 
effective  than  only  one  session  (z,  session.muitiPie  sessions  =  3.94,  p  = 
.003). 

In  Hypothesis  7,  we  predict  that,  for  the  experimental  relative  to 
the  comparison  group,  learners  learn  more  when  they  individually 
play  serious  games  than  when  they  play  in  a  group.  Not  only  do  the 
results  reject  the  hypothesis,  but  they  also  show  that  the  reverse  is 
the  case;  With  serious  games,  both  learners  playing  individually 
and  those  playing  in  a  group  learn  more  than  the  comparison  group 
(respectively,  d  =  0.22  and  d  =  0.66),  but  learners  who  play 
serious  games  in  a  group  learn  more  (zindividUai-group  =  2.34,  p  = 
.01). 

In  general,  the  results  show  that  serious  games  improve  learning 
more  than  conventional  instruction  methods  in  all  domains  except 
biology  and  engineering,  but  there  is  also  much  variation  between 
the  domains.  Serious  games  are  particularly  effective  in  language 
(d  —  0.66).  For  the  experimental  relative  to  the  comparison  group, 
serious  games  yield  more  learning  in  language  than  in  biology 
^language-biology  =  2.28,  p  =  .01)  and  mathematics  (z,anguage_math  = 
2.25,  p  <  .01). 

Serious  games  are  superior  to  the  comparison  group  for  all  age 
groups  with  the  exception  of  adults.  The  comparisons  of  age 
groups  reveal  no  differences  (ps  >  .1).  With  respect  to  the  level  of 
realism,  the  results  indicate  that  instruction  with  schematic  serious 
games  is  superior  to  conventional  instruction  methods  (d  —  0.46). 
This  is  not  true  for  cartoonlike  or  realistic  serious  games  (p  >  .05). 
Mutual  comparisons  also  show  that  schematic  serious  games  are 
more  effective  than  cartoonlike  or  realistic  games  ( zschematic_ 
cartoonlike  =  1.89,  p  =  .03,  Zschematic- realistic  =  2.25,  p  =  .01). 
Compared  with  conventional  instruction  methods,  serious  games 
without  a  narrative  seem  to  be  more  effective  than  serious  games 
with  a  narrative,  but  the  difference  is  not  significant  Snarrative-no 
narrative  =  1.34,  p  =  .09). 

Turning  to  the  methodological  moderators,  we  see  that  only 
studies  in  peer-reviewed  journals  report  higher  learning  gains  for 
serious  games.  For  proceedings  and  unpublished  papers  the  effect 
sizes  are  even  negative,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  the  number  of 
pairwise  comparisons  in  both  publication  sources  is  very  low. 
Comparisons  based  on  the  Holm-Bonferroni  procedure  show  no 
significant  differences  between  the  publication  sources  {ps  >  .05). 


The  beneficial  effect  of  serious  games  is  contingent  on  the  exper¬ 
imental  rigor:  Random  assignment  attenuates  the  effect  of  serious 
games  (zrandom.nonrandom  =  2.75,  p  <  .003).  In  fact,  in  studies  with 
randomization,  serious  games  are  not  more  effective  than  conven¬ 
tional  instruction  methods.  Finally,  the  experimental  design  of  the 
study  (posttest  only:  d  =  0.25  vs.  pretest-posttest  design:  d  = 
0.32)  does  not  have  an  impact  on  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  size 

Sposttest  only-preposttest  0.55.  J)  .1). 

Moderator  analysis  for  motivation.  The  right  side  of  Table 
4  shows  the  moderator  analysis  for  motivation.  Two  interesting 
observations  can  be  made.  First,  serious  games  are  more  motivat¬ 
ing  compared  to  a  group  receiving  active  instruction  (d  =  0.45, 
p  =  .02).  Second,  relative  to  conventional  instruction  methods, 
serious  games  are  more  motivating  when  they  are  not  combined 
with  other  instruction  methods  (d  —  0.37,  p  =  .03).  We  also  found 
that,  relative  to  a  group  receiving  conventional  instruction,  sche¬ 
matic  serious  games  are  more  motivating  (d  =  0.51,  p  =  .02),  but 
this  conclusion  is  based  on  only  five  pairwise  comparisons.  All 
other  moderators  are  not  statistically  significant.  No  comparisons 
of  the  subgroups  within  the  moderator  variables  reached  statistical 
significance  (ps  >  .1). 

Discussion 

It  is  often  argued  that  the  affordances  of  computer  games  can  be 
used  to  foster  learning  and  motivation  in  instruction.  Indeed  sev¬ 
eral  reviews  have — at  least  partly — shown  this  potential  (Ke, 
2009;  Vogel  et  ah,  2006;  Wouters  et  ah,  2009),  but  the  increase  in 
empirical  studies  on  serious  games  in  the  last  5  years  justifies  a 
new  meta-analysis.  In  addition,  it  is  still  not  clear  which  instruc¬ 
tional  and  contextual  factors  have  an  impact  on  the  effectiveness  of 
serious  games.  Our  results  confirm  the  findings  of  the  earlier 
reviews  that,  in  general,  serious  games  are  more  effective  than 
conventional  instruction  methods.  However,  there  are  also  some 
striking  differences,  which  we  discuss  in  this  section. 

Learning 

The  results  on  knowledge  and  cognitive  skills  suggest  that 
training  with  serious  games  is  more  effective  than  training  with 
conventional  instruction  methods.  In  line  with  Sitzmann  (2011), 
the  retention  outcome  shows  that  the  cognitive  gains  are  not 
attributable  to  the  “freshness”  of  the  learning  material  but  that 
these  gains  persist  in  the  long  term.  This  retention  effect  is  impor- 
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Table  4 


Moderator  Analysis  Comparing  Serious  Games  With  Other  Instructional  Methods  for  Learning  and  Motivation 


Learning 

Motivation 

Variable 

d 

k 

95%  Cl  for  d 

d 

k 

95%  Cl  for  d 

Activity  comparison  group 

Active  instruction 

0.28*** 

24 

[0.12,  0.45] 

0.45* 

13 

[0.09,  0.80] 

Drill  and  practice 

0.22** 

13 

[0.08,  0.35] 

0.27 

9 

[-0.20,  0.75] 

Problem  solving 

Unknown 

0.31* 

0.28* 

6 

5 

[0.01,  1.01] 

[0.02,  0.54] 

0.88** 

4 

[0.31,  1.44] 

Passive  instruction 

0.06 

25 

[-0.20,0.33] 

0.24 

12 

[-0.32,  0.81] 

Mixed 

0.50*** 

28 

[0.30,  0.70] 

0.07 

6 

[-0.62,  0.76] 

Computer  game  alone 

Inclusive 

0.41*** 

29 

[0.23,  0.59] 

0.18 

13 

[-0.33,  0.69] 

Exclusive 

0.20* 

48 

[0.03,  0.37] 

0.37* 

18 

[0.07,  0.67] 

No.  training  sessions 

One  session 

0.10 

47 

[-0.07,  0.26] 

0.26 

17 

[-0.21,0.73] 

Multiple  sessions 

0.54*** 

30 

[0.35,  0.72] 

0.26 

14 

[-0.13,0.65] 

Group  size3 

Individual 

0.22** 

63 

[0.09-0.36] 

0.23 

24 

[-0.14,  0.59] 

Group 

0.66** 

13 

[0.32,  LOO] 

0.35 

6 

[-0.31,  1.01] 

Domain 

Biology 

0.11 

28 

[-0.11,0.33] 

0.44 

13 

[-0.03,0.91] 

Math/arithmetic 

0.17** 

16 

[0.07,  0.28] 

0.15 

11 

[-0.30,  0.60] 

Language 

0.66** 

11 

[0.25,  1.07] 

— 

— 

— 

Engineering 

-0.36 

6 

[-0.80,  0.09] 

0.24 

7 

[-0.62,  1.10] 

Others 

0.54*** 

16 

[0.23,  0.85] 

— 

— 

— 

Age 

Children 

0.30** 

8 

[0.08,  0.52] 

0.15 

1 1 

[-0.30,  0.60] 

Preparatory  education 

0.33** 

31 

[0.13,0.54] 

0.32 

10 

[-0.15,0.79] 

Students 

0.23* 

36 

[0.04,  0.42] 

0.22 

10 

[-0.49,  0.93] 

Adults 

0.50 

2 

[-0.10,  1.10] 

— 

— 

— 

Level  of  realism 

Schematic 

0.46’** 

14 

[0.27,  0.65] 

0.51* 

5 

[0.05,  0.96] 

Cartoonlike 

0.20 

20 

[-0.01,0.40] 

0.12 

15 

[-0.42,  0.67] 

Photorealistic 

0.14 

32 

[-0.08,  0.35] 

0.40 

9 

[-0.16,  0.97] 

Mixed 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Unknown 

0.72** 

11 

[0.27,  1.16] 

0.71 

2 

[0.01,  1.42] 

Narrative 

Yes 

0.25*** 

62 

[0.11,0.39] 

0.32 

17 

[-0.08,0.71] 

No 

0.46** 

15 

[0.18,  0.73] 

0.19 

14 

[-0.27,0.64] 

Methodological  variables 

Publication  source 

Peer-reviewed  journal 

0.36*** 

67 

[0.24,  0.48] 

0.24 

28 

[-0.07,  0.56] 

Proceedings 

-0.16 

7 

[-0.91,0.58] 

— 

— 

— 

Unpublished 

-0.20 

3 

[-0.83,  0.43] 

0.55 

3 

[-0.10,  1.20] 

Randomization 

Yes 

0.08 

35 

[-0.13,0.29] 

0.36 

8 

[-0.15,0.86] 

No 

0.44*** 

42 

[0.29,  0.60] 

0.25 

23 

[-0.10,  0.60] 

Design 

Posttest  only 

0.25** 

27 

[0.07,  0.44] 

0.12 

9 

[-1.02,  1.25] 

Pre-posttest 

0.32*** 

50 

[0.16,  0.48] 

0.30 

22 

[0.01,0.60] 

Note,  d  =  weighted  mean  effect  size  (*  p  <  .05;  **  p  <  .01;  ***  p  <  .001);  k  =  number  of  pairwise  comparisons;  Cl  =  confidence  interval. 

a  Ke  (2008)  provided  combined  data  only  for  cooperative  and  individualistic  conditions.  Therefore,  this  study  is  not  considered  in  the  user  group  variable. 


tant,  because  it  supports  what  teachers  and  instructors  deem  im¬ 
portant:  that  serious  games  lead  to  well-structured  prior  knowledge 
on  which  learners  can  build  on  during  their  learning  career. 

The  meta-analysis  also  distinguishes  some  situational  and  con¬ 
textual  factors.  The  positive  effect  of  multiple  training  sessions  on 
learning  is  larger  for  serious  games  than  for  conventional  instruc¬ 
tion  methods.  We  assumed  that  the  advantages  of  serious  games 
would  emerge  when  the  players  engaged  in  more  training  sessions 
and  became  used  to  the  complex  learning  environment.  However, 
the  results  also  allow  other  explanations.  For  example,  with  respect 
to  text  comprehension,  Kintsch,  Welsch,  Schmalhofer,  and  Zimny 


(1990)  have  shown  that  memory  for  the  surface  level  and  textbase- 
level  representation  of  text  decays  over  time,  whereas  memory  for 
the  situation  model  is  robust  to  such  decay.  Perhaps  immediately 
after  learning  from  conventional  instruction  or  the  game,  the 
textbase  representation  is  still  sufficiently  available,  causing  no 
difference  between  the  conventional  instruction  and  game  condi¬ 
tions.  In  contrast,  after  a  decay  of  2  to  4  days,  students  may  need 
the  situation  model  of  the  text  to  perform  adequately  on  the  test; 
then,  the  benefit  by  deeper  processing  in  the  game  condition  pays 
off  (cf.  Kintsch,  1998,  p.  328).  Some  evidence  for  this  assertion 
comes  from  the  retention  measure.  Studies  with  a  one-session 
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learning  stage  in  which  an  immediate  and  a  delayed  test  is  admin¬ 
istered  show  no  efficacy  on  the  short  term  (k  =  9,  d  —  .  14,  p  <  .  1), 
but  they  do  in  the  long  term  {k  =  9,  d  =  .40,  p  <  .01).  However, 
some  caution  is  warranted.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  short  term  such 
brief  training  session  cause  worse  learning  and  less  motivation 
than  other  instruction  methods,  whereas  in  the  long  term  positive 
effects  may  appear.  For  example,  players  may  voluntarily  play  the 
game  without  being  asked  and  in  this  way  learn.  It  is  also  possible 
that  they  actually  have  learned  but  that  the  type  of  test  that  is 
administered  (e.g.,  a  knowledge  test  asking  definitions  of  con¬ 
cepts)  does  not  detect  the  deep  level  of  knowledge.  In  this  respect, 
we  propose  to  include  other  methods  to  measure  learning  (Day, 
Arthur,  &  Gettman,  2001;  Wouters,  van  der  Spek,  &  van  Oosten- 
dorp,  2011). 

Our  hypothesis  predicting  that  serious  games  are  more  effective 
when  the  comparison  group  engages  in  passive  instruction  rather 
than  in  active  instruction  is  not  confirmed.  On  the  contrary,  serious 
games  are  not  more  effective  than  passive  instruction.  These 
results  seem  to  contradict  those  of  Sitzmann  (2011),  who  found 
that  simulation  games  were  far  more  effective  when  compared 
with  passive  instruction  than  with  active  instruction.  A  closer 
examination  of  the  results  shows  that  this  moderator  confounds 
with  the  number  of  instruction  sessions  moderator,  because  almost 
all  studies  involving  passive  instruction  are  conducted  during  a 
learning  stage  of  one  session.  In  that  case,  the  failure  to  find  a 
positive  effect  of  serious  games  over  passive  instruction  may  be 
attributable  to  the  one-session  learning  stage.  This  conclusion  is 
supported  by  a  similar  pattern  for  active  instruction  (1  session:  k  = 
16,  d  =  0.18;  >1  session:  k  =  8,  d  =  0.43)  and  mixed  instruction 
(1  session:  k  =  7,  d  =  0.15;  >1  session:  k  =  21,  d  =  0.58). 

Another  significant  moderator  is  whether  serious  games  are 
used  as  the  only  instructional  method  or  are  supplemented  with 
other  instructional  methods.  The  meta-analysis  shows  that  serious 
games  are  more  effective  when  they  are  supplemented  with  other 
instructional  methods  than  they  are  when  used  as  sole  instruction 
method.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  game  players  in  the  latter 
case  gain  intuitive  knowledge,  but  they  are  not  prompted  to  ver¬ 
balize  the  new  knowledge  and  so  do  not  anchor  it  more  profound 
in  their  knowledge  base  (Leemkuil  &  de  Jong,  2011;  Wouters  et 
ah,  2008).  The  additional  effect  of  supplemental  instructional 
methods  is  that  they  prompt  or  support  players  to  articulate  the 
new  knowledge  and  integrate  it  with  their  prior  knowledge.  These 
findings  are  also  in  line  with  other  research  showing  that  the  active 
reflection  or  reviewing  of  information  and  experiences  is  benefi¬ 
cial  for  learning.  For  example,  regarding  pure  versus  guided  dis¬ 
covery  learning  research  has  shown  that  learning  by  doing  has  to 
be  supplemented  with  opportunities  to  reflect  (cf.  Mayer,  2004). 
Likewise,  in  the  game  cycle  model  of  Garris  et  al.  (2002),  debrief¬ 
ing,  defined  as  the  review  and  analysis  of  events  that  occurred  in 
the  game  itself,  is  regarded  as  the  most  critical  part  of  the  (serious) 
game  experience.  This  finding  is  also  useful  from  a  practical  point 
of  view.  Practitioners  such  as  teachers  are  still  reluctant  to  adopt 
serious  games  in  the  classroom.  One  of  the  perceptions  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  integrate  the  serious  game  in  their  daily  practice  (cf. 
Baek,  2008),  but  the  results  show  the  potential  of  using  serious 
games  together  with  instruction  methods  that  they  already  use  in 
the  classroom. 

Contrary  to  our  hypothesis,  serious  games  are  more  effective 
when  played  in  groups  (in  most  studies  the  participants  played  in 


dyads)  than  when  played  alone.  We  proposed  earlier  that  serious 
games  foster  some  learning  activities  but  that  other  learning  ac¬ 
tivities,  such  as  the  articulation  of  knowledge,  are  not  automati¬ 
cally  addressed.  These  learning  activities  can  be  prompted  by 
supplementing  serious  games  with  other  instruction  methods.  The 
large  effect  of  playing  in  a  group  suggests  that  this  is  also  an 
effective  method  to  incite  these  additional  learning  activities. 
However,  this  remains  unclear,  because  most  studies  did  not 
accurately  describe  the  type  of  guidelines  the  players  received  for 
the  collaboration.  More  research  is  needed,  as  well  as  a  better 
understanding  about  the  most  effective  group  size  (dyads,  as  in 
Annetta,  Minogue,  Holmes,  &  Chen,  2009,  or  many  players,  as  in 
Suh,  Kim,  &  Kim,  2010). 

The  results  of  the  domain  variable  are  difficult  to  interpret, 
because  the  variable  confounds  with  other  moderator  variables. 
Remarkable  is  the  large  effect  size  for  language.  Rich  multimodal 
environments  such  as  computer  games  have  characteristics  that 
appear  to  be  beneficial  for  language  acquisition.  For  instance, 
graphics  and  dynamical  visualizations  may  facilitate  better  encod¬ 
ing  of  meanings  and  interpretations  of  words  (cf.  dual  coding 
theory;  Clark  &  Paivio,  1991)  or  they  may  help  learners  to  practice 
language  in  an  authentic  and  playful  way  (e.g.,  the  use  of  a  massive 
multiplayer  online  role-playing  game  in  Suh  et  al.,  2010). 

The  results  on  the  level  of  realism  of  serious  games  corroborate 
those  of  Vogel  et  al.  (2006).  They  show  that,  from  the  perspective 
of  learning,  there  is  no  argument  to  opt  for  photorealistic  visual 
designs,  because  more  basic  designs  such  as  schematic/textual  and 
cartoonlike  designs  are  equally  or  more  effective.  In  that  respect 
the  results  suggest  that  designers  of  serious  games  should  focus 
more  on  the  learning  content  and  domain  and  less  on  visual  design 
issues.  It  would  be  interesting  to  further  categorize  studies  that  we 
call  photorealistic  in  photorealistic,  3-D,  and  virtual  reality  and  to 
investigate  how  these  levels  of  realism  moderate  learning.  It  would 
be  particularly  interesting  when  these  new  levels  of  realism  are 
related  to  specific  domains  and  types  of  knowledge.  For  example, 
are  3-D  and  virtual  reality  game  environments  more  effective  for 
learning  a  medical  triage  (the  classification  of  victims)  than  a  plain 
2-D  photorealistic  game  environment?  For  most  age  groups  with 
the  exception  of  adults,  learning  with  serious  games  was  more 
effective  than  conventional  instruction.  Vogel  et  al.  (2006)  did  not 
find  a  difference  between  children  and  adults.  They  speculated  that 
this  was  somewhat  counterintuitive,  given  the  fact  that  children 
have  shorter  attention  spans  and  lower  intrinsic  motivation  and 
thus  may  learn  better  than  adults  with  computer  games.  Although 
we  observed  a  difference,  it  is  premature  to  draw  a  conclusion 
because  the  adults  age  group  comprised  only  two  comparisons. 

Although  serious  games  with  a  narrative  are  not  more  effective 
than  serious  games  without  a  narrative  when  compared  with  a 
conventional  instruction  method,  the  difference  does  suggest  that 
including  a  narrative  is  counterproductive.  In  this  respect  it  seems 
to  support  the  argument  of  Adams  et  al.  (2012)  that  players  will 
use  too  much  of  their  cognitive  capacity  for  processing  the  narra¬ 
tive  information  that  is  not  directly  related  to  the  learning  content. 
We  concur  with  them  that  a  story  with  a  theme  that  is  closely 
related  to  the  learning  goals  may  improve  the  effect  of  a  narrative. 
Assuming  that  a  narrative  consists  of  a  series  of  related  events 
(e.g.,  an  initiating  event,  exposition,  complication,  climax,  and 
resolution;  see  Brewer  &  Lichtenstein,  1982),  the  manipulation  of 
the  order  of  these  events  may  also  trigger  relevant  cognitive 
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processes.  The  role  of  the  manipulation  of  narrative  events  in 
games  is  still  unexplored,  but  research  on  texts  has  shown  that  the 
introduction  of  surprise  can  be  effective  in  terms  of  recall  of  story 
information  and  appreciation  of  the  story  (Hoeken  &  van  Vliet, 
2000).  Some  support  for  the  effective  use  of  surprising  events  in 
serious  games  comes  from  van  der  Spek  (2011),  who  had  learners 
play  a  narrative-based  serious  game  in  which  they  learned  how  to 
apply  a  medical  procedure.  During  the  game,  specifically  designed 
surprising  events  were  triggered,  and  learners  could  not  rely  any¬ 
more  on  the  procedure  that  they  had  learned.  For  example,  due  to 
a  sudden  failure  in  a  power  box,  there  was  not  sufficient  light  to 
perform  a  necessary  step  in  the  procedure.  It  was  hypothesized  that 
this  would  force  players  to  rethink  the  medical  procedure  they  had 
used  before  and  to  develop  another  solution  in  order  to  perform 
that  step  (see  also  Kintsch.  1980).  Indeed,  the  unexpected  events 
yielded  a  higher  level  of  deep  knowledge  without  a  decline  in  the 
reported  engagement. 

We  did  not  find  statistically  significant  evidence  for  a  publica¬ 
tion  bias.  This  is  in  contrast  with  the  strong  publication  bias  found 
by  Sitzmann  (2011)  for  simulation  games.  Possibly,  the  small 
number  of  unpublished  pairwise  comparisons  (three  comparisons 
from  three  studies)  in  our  meta-analysis  complicates  the  detection 
of  a  publication  bias.  We  did  find  some  evidence  that  the  meth¬ 
odological  rigor  of  the  studies  moderates  the  magnitude  of  the 
effect  sizes:  Designs  with  randomization  of  participants  report 
significantly  smaller  effect  sizes  in  favor  of  serious  games  than  do 
studies  with  no  randomization. 

Motivation 

Perhaps  the  foremost  reason  to  use  serious  games  is  their  alleged 
motivational  appeal  (Garris  et  al.,  2002;  Malone,  1981).  The 
assumption  underlying  the  motivational  appeal  of  serious  games  is 
based  on  the  high  entertainment  value  of  commercial  computer 
games.  However,  the  results  of  the  meta-analysis  show  that  serious 
games  are  not  more  motivating  than  the  instructional  methods  used 
in  the  comparison  group  (d  =  0.26,  but  the  difference  is  not 
significant).  Three  plausible  arguments  may  explain  the  lack  of 
higher  motivation  for  serious  games.  To  start  with,  it  is  possible 
that  serious  games  are  not  more  motivating  than  other  instructional 
methods.  Reasoning  from  the  self-determination  approach,  Ryan  et 
al.  (2006)  have  argued  that  autonomy  supports  intrinsic  motiva¬ 
tion.  Consequently,  conditions  that  limit  the  sense  of  control  or 
freedom  of  action  may  undermine  intrinsic  motivation  (Deci, 
Koestner,  &  Ryan,  1999).  In  serious  games,  the  level  of  control  is 
twofold:  It  is  applicable  to  actions  and  decisions  within  the  game 
but  also  to  the  instructional  context,  where  decisions  about  issues 
such  as  the  type  of  game  and  when  to  play  the  game  have  to  be 
made.  It  is  relevant  to  investigate  whether  variations  in  the  level  of 
control  that  serious  games  offer  moderate  intrinsic  motivation.  We 
tried  to  classify  these  variations  in  the  studies  included  in  this 
meta-analysis  but  found  that  the  majority  of  the  papers  lacked 
sufficient  information  for  us  to  do  this  adequately.  With  respect  to 
the  level  control  in  the  instructional  context,  an  essential  difference 
between  leisure  computer  games  and  serious  games  is  that  the 
former  are  chosen  by  the  players  and  played  whenever  and  for  as 
long  as  they  want,  whereas  the  type  of  game  that  is  used  and  the 
playing  time  are  generally  defined  by  the  curriculum  in  the  case  of 
serious  games.  Within  the  instructional  context,  it  is  possible  that 


the  lack  of  control  on  these  decisions  has  attenuated  the  motivation 
appeal  of  serious  games. 

The  second  explanation  contends  that  the  connection  between 
game  design  with  a  focus  on  entertainment  and  instructional  de¬ 
sign  with  a  focus  on  learning  is  not  a  natural  one.  Several  dimen¬ 
sions  that  have  to  be  resolved  in  order  to  create  really  engaging 
serious  games,  such  as  learning  versus  playing  or  freedom  versus 
control,  have  been  outlined  (de  Castell  &  Jenson,  2003;  Wouters, 
van  Oostendorp,  Boonekamp,  &  van  der  Spek,  2011).  Take  the 
situation  in  which  a  designer  uses  a  pop-up  screen  with  a  message 
that  prompts  the  player  to  reflect.  From  an  instructional  design 
perspective  such  a  focus  may  yield  learning,  but  it  is  also  likely 
that  such  an  intervention  will  disturb  the  flow  of  the  game  and 
consequently  undermine  the  entertaining  nature  of  the  game.  It  is 
plausible  that  the  lack  of  motivational  appeal  is  a  reflection  of  the 
fact  that  the  world  of  game  design  and  that  of  instructional  design 
are  not  yet  integrated.  If  this  is  true,  more  research  on  factors  that 
connect  the  worlds  of  game  design  and  instructional  design  is 
required.  Interesting  in  this  respect  is  the  work  of  Habgood  and 
Ainsworth  (2011),  who  found  that  the  integration  of  arithmetical 
content  with  the  game  mechanics  that  make  playing  games  enter¬ 
taining  was  more  motivating  than  a  game  version  in  which  both 
components  were  not  integrated.  The  third  explanation  stems  from 
an  examination  of  the  methods  that  are  commonly  used  for  the 
measurement  of  motivation.  The  question  can  be  raised  whether 
it  makes  sense  to  measure  affective  states  such  as  motivation 
and  enjoyment  with  questionnaires  and  surveys  after  game  play; 
physiological  or  behavioral  measures  such  as  eye  tracking  and 
skin  conductance  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  methods,  be¬ 
cause  they  can  be  collected  during  game  play.  Also,  the  player’s 
motivation  during  game  play  may  be  attenuated  after  the  game 
has  finished.  In  30  of  the  31  pairwise  comparisons  in  the 
meta-analysis,  motivation  was  measured  with  a  survey  or  ques¬ 
tionnaire  conducted  after  game  play.  The  exception  (Annetta  et 
al.,  2009)  used  the  rating  of  observed  engagement  during  game 
play  as  motivation  measurement  and  found  that  the  game  was 
more  motivating  than  the  instructional  treatment  of  the  com¬ 
parison  group  who  received  practice  and  group  discussion  (es¬ 
timated  effect  size  d  =  0.81). 

Limitations  and  Directions  for  Future  Research 

Scholars  have  different  views  on  what  studies  to  include  in  a 
meta-analysis,  varying  from  a  broad  sample  with  different  study 
characteristics  coded  to  a  restricted  sample  that  meets  specific 
criteria.  In  this  meta-analysis,  we  have  chosen  a  broad  focus 
including  not  only  studies  conducted  in  controlled  laboratory  set¬ 
tings  but  also  studies  that  took  place  in  a  classroom  setting.  At  the 
same  time  we  have  tried  to  further  qualify  the  weighted  mean 
effect  size  of  the  analysis  with  a  number  of  moderators  such  as 
the  methodological  quality  of  the  studies  or  the  distribution  of 
learning  (one  session  vs.  multiple  sessions).  We  are  aware  of 
the  fact  that  another  view  on  what  studies  to  include  in  the 
meta-analysis  may  lead  to  other  conclusions  regarding  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  serious  games.  For  example,  if  only  studies  with 
a  randomized  sample  and  a  pretest-posttest  design  are  consid¬ 
ered,  the  positive  effect  in  favor  of  serious  games  may  disap¬ 
pear.  In  addition,  our  selection  of  moderators  is  not  exhaustive, 
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and  other  interesting  features  of  studies  (e.g.,  gender)  may 
influence  the  effect  size. 

A  broad  range  of  serious  games,  from  adventure  games  to 
puzzle  games,  and  their  application  in  different  domains  have  been 
examined.  This  large  variation  justifies  some  caution  when  gen¬ 
eralizing  the  results.  The  same  domain  can  be  approached  from 
different  game  genres.  For  example,  Kebritchi  et  al.  (2010)  used  a 
sophisticated  3-D  adventure  game  to  teach  mathematical  skills, 
and  Van  Eck  and  Dempsey  (2002),  in  the  same  domain,  used  a 
basic  simulation  game.  Despite  the  different  game  genres  that  were 
used,  both  studies  contributed  to  the  d  =  0.17  for  mathematics.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  investigate  whether  specific  game  genres 
(e.g.,  adventure  games,  simulation  games)  are  more  apt  to  teach 
specific  domains  (e.g.,  mathematics). 

Our  results  corroborate  other  findings  indicating  that  serious 
games  are  a  more  effective  than  other  instruction  methods  (cf. 
Sitzmann,  2011;  Vogel  et  al.,  2006).  The  next  step  is  more 
value-added  research  on  specific  game  features  that  determine 
this  effectiveness.  Given  the  increasing  number  of  empirical 
studies  with  serious  games,  we  believe,  a  meta-analysis  on 
serious  game  features  can  be  successful.  An  example  is  the  role 
of  competition,  which  is  regarded  by  some  scholars  as  a  crucial 
characteristic  of  computer  games  (see  the  introduction),  but  the 
question  is  whether  competition  is  required  to  make  effective 
and  compelling  serious  games.  Our  review  of  the  literature 
revealed  some  studies  comparing  competition  and  noncompe¬ 
tition  game  versions  (Ke,  2008;  Ke  &  Grabowski,  2007;  Van 
Eck  &  Dempsey,  2002)  that  warrant  such  an  investigation. 
Also,  from  a  cognitive  consequences  approach,  there  are  inter¬ 
esting  directions  for  future  research.  For  example,  we  found 
many  studies  investigating  the  effect  of  playing  computer 
games  on  basic  cognitive  abilities,  such  as  visual  attention  and 
spatial  ability.  We  did  not  take  these  studies  into  account, 
because  the  “no  activity”  control  group  in  these  studies  did  not 
meet  our  inclusion  criteria.  With  a  sample  of  17  comparisons 
we  found  a  d  -  0.33,  indicating  that  computer  games  are 
effective  to  train  basic  cognitive  skills.  Assuming  that  these 
basic  cognitive  skills  are  associated  with  cognitive  skills  such 
as  problem  solving,  it  would  be  interesting  to  examine  whether 
serious  games  foster  these  cognitive  processes  and  whether 
training  of  these  processes  also  yields  a  better  performance  on 
cognitive  skills  such  as  problem  solving. 

Besides  the  issue  of  the  method  of  measurement  of  motiva¬ 
tion  that  we  addressed  earlier,  the  definition  of  motivation 
should  be  examined.  We  applied  a  broad  definition  of  motiva¬ 
tion,  which  included  engagement,  interest,  enjoyment,  the 
ARCS  (Attention  Relevance  Confidence  Satisfaction;  see  Bai  et 
al.,  2012)  and  ATMI  (Attitude  Towards  Mathematics  Inventory; 
see  Ke,  2008)  scales,  and  the  attitude  of  the  player  toward 
school  or  a  school  domain.  The  question  can  be  raised  whether 
all  these  definitions  indeed  refer  to  motivation  or  whether  they 
represent  different  constructs.  For  example,  to  what  extent  does 
attitude  toward  school  (Miller  &  Robertson,  2010)  reflect  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  construct  motivation? 

The  conclusion  that  we  have  drawn  from  these  results  is  that 
specific  instructional  or  contextual  features,  such  as  supple¬ 
menting  with  other  instructional  methods  and  working  in 
groups,  increase  the  effect  of  serious  games.  We  have  suggested 
that  these  features  may  have  enabled  learners  to  engage  in 


learning  activities  from  which  they  would  otherwise  refrain. 
More  research  is  required  if  these  features  indeed  foster  addi¬ 
tional  learning  activities  (e.g.,  with  think-aloud  protocols).  And, 
if  this  is  true,  can  we  design  serious  games  in  such  a  way  that 
these  learning  activities  are  also  activated  in  stand-alone  serious 
games  or  when  learners  play  solitary  games?  In  other  words, 
can  we  design  serious  games  in  such  a  way  that  players  are 
automatically  prompted  to  reflect  on  their  performance  during 
game  play? 
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Appendix 

Procedure  to  Adjust  Sample  Size 


In  the  formula  /Vadjusted  =  [(/Vexperimental  grwup/a)  +  (Vcomparison 
group )/b]/c,  a  is  the  number  of  comparison  groups,  b  is  the  number  of 
experimental  groups  with  a  serious  game,  and  c  is  the  number  of 
dependent  variables.  For  example.  Parchman,  Ellis,  Christinaz,  and 
Vogel  (2000)  used  two  different  learning  outcomes  (c  =  2),  three 
comparison  groups  ( a  =  3),  and  one  experimental  group  (b  =  1).  The 
number  of  participants  was  20  in  the  experimental  group,  13  in  the 
drill-and-practice  comparison  group,  23  in  the  computer-based  in¬ 


struction  comparison  group,  and  24  in  the  classical  instruction  com¬ 
parison  group.  This  means  that  a  total  of  80  learners  participated  in 
this  study.  The  combination  of  learning  outcomes  and  comparison 
groups  yields  six  pairwise  comparisons.  For  each  pairwise  compari¬ 
son,  an  adjusted  n  was  calculated  based  on  the  number  of  participants 
in  the  experimental  and  comparison  groups.  As  shown  in  Table  Al, 
the  sum  of  the  adjusted  n  of  all  pairwise  comparisons  equaled  the  total 
number  of  participants  of  that  study. 


Table  Al 

Example  of  Adjustment  of  Sample  Size  With  Two  Different  Learning  Outcomes  and  Three  Comparison 


Groups 


Pairwise  comparison 

N  experimental  group 

N  comparison  group 

Dependent  variable 

Formula 

Adjusted  n 

1 

20 

13 

Knowledge 

([20/3]  +  [13/1]  )/2 

9.83 

2 

20 

13 

Skills 

([20/3]  +  [13/1]  )/2 

9.83 

3 

20 

23 

Knowledge 

([20/3]  +  [23/1  ])/2 

14.38 

4 

20 

23 

Skills 

([20/3]  +  [23/1  ])/2 

14.38 

5 

20 

24 

Knowledge 

([20/3]  +  [24/l])/2 

15.33 

6 

20 

24 

Skills 

([20/3]  +  [24/l])/2 
Total  N 

15.33 

80 
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Reducing  Verbal  Redundancy  in  Multimedia  Learning: 
An  Undesired  Desirable  Difficulty? 

Carole  L.  Yue,  Elizabeth  Ligon  Bjork,  and  Robert  A.  Bjork 

University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 


Previous  research  on  the  redundancy  principle  in  multimedia  learning  has  shown  that  although  exact 
correspondence  between  on-screen  text  and  narration  generally  impairs  learning,  brief  labels  within  an 
animation  can  improve  learning.  To  clarify  and  extend  the  theoretical  and  practical  implications  of  these 
results,  the  authors  of  the  present  research  examined  the  extent  to  which  varying  degrees  of  correspon¬ 
dence  between  on-screen  text  and  narration  in  a  multimedia  lesson  affects  recall  and  transfer.  In  2 
experiments,  college  students  viewed  an  animated  and  narrated  PowerPoint  lesson  about  the  life  cycle  of 
a  star,  with  different  participants  experiencing  different  degrees  of  correspondence  between  on-screen 
text  and  narration.  Consistent  with  the  redundancy  principle  and  the  dual-channel  theory  of  multimedia 
learning,  both  experiments  demonstrated  impairment  for  on-screen  text  identical  to  the  narration.  As  an 
extension  of  previous  research  on  the  redundancy  principle,  however,  both  experiments  also  demon¬ 
strated  an  advantage  for  a  small  amount  of  discrepancy  between  narration  and  on-screen  text.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  much  discrepancy  resulted  in  learning  just  as  poor  as  when  the  on-screen  text  was 
identical  to  the  narration.  Metacognitive  judgments  revealed  that  participants  tended  to  prefer  on-screen 
text  identical  to  the  narration,  even  though  recall  and  transfer  scores  showed  that  on-screen  text  worded 
slightly  differently  than  the  narration  was  better  for  learning.  Results  indicate  that  despite  learner 
preferences  to  the  contrary,  slight  discrepancies  between  on-screen  text  and  narration  can  be  a  desirable 
difficulty,  suggesting  an  extension  to  the  redundancy  principle  that  is  consistent  with  the  desirable 
difficulties  framework  as  well  as  the  cognitive  theory  of  multimedia  learning. 

Keywords:  multimedia  learning,  redundancy,  desirable  difficulties,  metacognitive  judgments 


With  the  increasing  availability  of  technology  designed  and 
targeted  for  educational  purposes,  instructors  have  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  options  for  presenting  scientific  explana¬ 
tions.  Students  can  see  a  multimedia  presentation  depicting  the  life 
cycle  of  a  star,  for  example,  as  part  of  a  brief  in-class  demonstra¬ 
tion,  or  they  can  view  it  at  home  via  the  Internet.  A  recurring 
question  in  the  design  of  multimedia  materials  is  how  much 
on-screen  text — if  any — should  be  added  to  animated  lessons  that 
are  accompanied  by  a  narration.  In  a  survey  conducted  by  Apper- 
son,  Laws,  and  Scepansky  (2008),  college  students  had  a  strong 
preference  for  having  key  phrases  from  the  lecture  written  on 
PowerPoint  slides  (Microsoft  Corp.,  Redmond,  WA)  and  a  modest 
preference  for  having  the  full  text  of  the  lecture  available  on  the 
screen.  Such  preferences,  however,  run  counter  to  results  of  pre¬ 
vious  research  demonstrating  that  learning  is  worse  when  on¬ 
screen  graphics  are  accompanied  by  a  narration  plus  on-screen 
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text,  versus  a  narration  alone  (Jamet  &  Le  Bohec,  2007;  Kalyuga, 
Chandler,  &  Sweller,  1999;  Leahy,  Chandler,  &  Sweller,  2003; 
Mayer,  Heiser,  &  Lonn,  2001;  Moreno  &  Mayer,  2002).  This 
impairment,  called  the  redundancy  effect,  is  often  explained  as 
resulting  from  the  unnecessary  and  excessive  load  required  of 
working  memory  to  integrate  identical  verbal  information  from 
both  visual  and  auditory  sources  (Kalyuga,  Chandler,  &  Sweller, 

2004) . 

The  foregoing  explanation  of  the  redundancy  effect  derives 
from  the  cognitive  theory  of  multimedia  learning  (CTML;  Mayer, 

2005) ,  which  incorporates  dual-channel  theory  (Paivio,  1986)  and 
cognitive  load  theory  (Sweller,  van  Merrienboer,  &  Paas,  1998). 
According  to  dual-channel  theory,  people  have  an  auditory  channel 
and  a  visual  channel  available  for  processing  information;  how¬ 
ever,  cognitive  load  theory  stipulates  that  each  channel  has  a 
limited  capacity.  Thus,  when  either  one  or  both  of  the  channels  are 
inundated  with  too  much  material,  cognitive  overload  occurs, 
leading  to  impaired  recall  or  transfer  of  the  to-be-learned  material. 
Written  words  that  accompany  an  animation  and  are  identical  to 
spoken  words  present  an  excess  of  information  via  the  visual 
channel.  In  addition,  learners  expend  mental  resources  trying  to 
coordinate  the  two  sources  of  verbal  information  (Sweller,  2005). 
Supporters  of  cognitive  load  theory  would  argue  that  this  situation 
causes  extraneous  cognitive  load  (i.e.,  a  characteristic  of  the  learn¬ 
ing  environment  that  requires  mental  resources  but  does  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  learning).  For  these  reasons,  CTML  posits  that  identical 
verbal  information  presented  in  two  modalities  creates  cognitive 
overload  in  the  learner  and  impairs  learning. 
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Although  presenting  on-screen  text  that  is  completely  identical 
to  narration  appears  to  impair  learning,  a  recent  meta-analysis  by 
Adesope  and  Nesbit  (2012)  of  redundancy  in  multimedia  environ¬ 
ments  found  that  computer-paced  presentations  with  a  low  degree 
of  correspondence  (i.e.,  on-screen  text  that  contains  abridgments  or 
a  few  key  terms  from  the  narration)  generally  result  in  better 
learning  than  presentations  with  a  high  degree  of  correspondence 
(i.e.,  on-screen  text  that  is  identical  to  the  narration).  One  example 
of  a  low  degree  of  correspondence  that  proved  to  be  helpful  comes 
from  a  study  by  Mayer  and  Johnson  (2008)  in  which  a  multimedia 
lesson  about  lightning  formation  either  included,  or  did  not  in¬ 
clude,  labels  consisting  of  two  or  three  words  from  the  narration 
that  appeared  next  to  relevant  portions  of  the  image.  Participants 
who  viewed  lessons  with  these  labels  performed  better  on  a  recall 
test  than  those  who  did  not.  This  finding  suggests  that  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  minimal  amount  of  on-screen  text  can 
induce  germane  load  (i.e.,  cognitive  effort  that  promotes  learning) 
rather  than  extraneous  (i.e.,  cognitive  effort  that  is  unrelated  to  the 
learning  endeavor;  Mayer  &  Johnson,  2008;  Sweller  et  al.,  1998) 
load. 

There  are  at  least  two  reasons  why  a  low  degree  of  correspon¬ 
dence  between  aural  and  visual  text  could  lead  to  improved  learn¬ 
ing:  First,  highlighting  only  key  words  and  phrases  may  help  focus 
the  reader’s  attention  to  the  critical  information  contained  in  the 
narration  and  depicted  on  the  screen  (Adesope  &  Nesbit,  2012; 
Mayer  &  Johnson,  2008).  As  Mayer  and  Johnson  hypothesized  and 
found,  highlighting  those  key  phrases  led  to  improved  recall, 
apparently  because  the  labels  emphasized  the  key  information. 
Second,  it  seems  possible  that  a  slight  discrepancy  between  the  two 
sources  of  verbal  information  could  lead  to  deeper  processing 
overall.  Possibly,  for  example,  when  learners  realize  that  what  they 
are  reading  and  what  they  are  hearing  are  not  the  same  at  the 
surface  level,  they  may  be  motivated  to  compare  the  two  sources 
at  a  deeper  level  to  ensure  that  they  match  conceptually  (Kintsch 
&  van  Dijk,  1978;  Schnotz  &  Bannert,  2003).  Although  making 
such  a  comparison  would  require  more  effortful  mental  processing, 
it  would  also  require  the  learner  to  engage  more  actively  with  the 
lesson  content,  making  deeper  understanding  and  long-term  reten¬ 
tion  more  likely  (Mayer,  2005).  As  long  as  accomplishing  this 
comparison  did  not  exceed  working  memory  capacity,  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  information  in  this  manner  could  function  as  an  example 
of  a  desirable  difficulty — a  condition  of  learning  that  creates 
difficulties  for  the  learner  during  acquisition  or  study  but  then 
actually  promotes  long-term  retention  and  transfer  (Bjork,  1994). 
In  terms  of  cognitive  load  theory,  this  type  of  processing  would 
induce  germane  cognitive  load.  If  the  second  possibility  is  true, 
there  may  be  some  levei  of  redundancy  that  promotes  learning 
without  causing  cognitive  overload. 

A  logical  middle  ground  between  two-word  labels  and  full 
identical  text  is  a  shorter  sentence  that  summarizes  the  narration.  In 
Experiment  2  of  Mayer  et  al.  (2001),  one  group  of  participants 
experienced  such  a  condition:  They  viewed  an  animated,  narrated 
lesson  about  lightning  formation  and  saw  a  short  sentence  on  the 
screen  that  summarized  the  narration  for  each  frame.  Another 
group  saw  a  full  sentence  on  the  screen  that  was  identical  to  the 
narration,  and  a  control  group  saw  no  on-screen  text.  On  the  recall 
test,  the  control  group  significantly  outperformed  the  identical  text 
group,  but  the  performance  of  the  summary  text  group  did  not 
differ  significantly  from  either  of  the  other  groups.  On  the  transfer 


test,  the  control  group  outperformed  both  groups  that  were  given 
either  type  of  on-screen  text,  and  while  the  summary  text  group 
performed  numerically  better  than  the  identical  text  group,  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  two  groups  was  not  significantly  different. 

The  question  remains,  then,  whether  there  is  a  way  for  on-screen 
text  to  promote  deeper  processing  and  lead  to  increased  learning 
from  a  multimedia  lesson.  Even  though  the  on-screen  summary  did 
not  significantly  help  participants  in  Mayer  et  al.’s  (2001)  Exper¬ 
iment  2,  it  may  be  that  a  different  type  of  abridgment,  such  as  one 
that  retains  more  of  the  information  necessary  for  transfer,  could 
be  helpful.  More  specifically,  our  thinking  was  that  if  the  non¬ 
matching  abridgments  were  constructed  such  that  they  would 
require  the  learner  to  engage  in  deeper  processing  in  order  to 
compare  the  on-screen  text  and  narration  at  a  conceptual  level, 
then  such  a  presentation  might  be  beneficial.  In  short,  this  type  of 
verbal  redundancy  might  function  as  a  desirable  difficulty,  improv¬ 
ing  both  retention  and  transfer  of  the  to-be-learned  information. 

We  addressed  this  question  in  the  present  Experiment  1  by 
conducting  a  conceptual  replication  of  Mayer  et  al.’s  (2001)  Ex¬ 
periment  2  using  nonmatching  summaries  of  the  narration  de¬ 
signed  to  force  learners  to  engage  in  deeper  processing  by  con¬ 
ceptually  comparing  the  on-screen  text  and  the  narration. 
Additionally,  the  lesson  we  employed  was  slightly  longer  than  the 
one  used  by  Mayer  et  al.,  and  we  also  included  a  condition  meant 
to  simulate  a  learning  situation  that  is  becoming  increasingly 
common  in  universities:  an  audio  podcast.  Our  goal  was  to  see  if 
this  level  of  verbal  redundancy  might  act  as  a  desirable  difficulty, 
rather  than  create  extraneous  cognitive  load. 

Experiment  1 

In  Experiment  1,  students  viewed  a  multimedia  presentation 
about  the  life  cycle  of  a  star;  this  presentation  either  had  (a)  no 
added  on-screen  text,  (b)  abridged  on-screen  text,  or  (c)  on-screen 
text  identical  to  the  narration.  Additionally,  a  fourth  group  (the 
podcast  group)  heard  only  the  narration.  Based  on  CTML,  we 
anticipated  that  the  podcast  group  would  perform  most  poorly,  as 
they  only  received  information  in  one  modality  and  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  animation.  Additionally,  we  expected  the  abridged- 
text  group  to  surmount  the  desirable  difficulty  of  nonmatching  text 
by  engaging  in  deeper  processing  of  the  information  and,  thus,  to 
develop  a  greater  conceptual  understanding  of  the  lesson  compared 
with  the  other  groups. 

Method 

Participants.  A  total  of  107  college  students  (77  women,  28 
men;  average  age:  20.5  years)  at  a  large  public  university  partic¬ 
ipated  for  credit  in  a  psychology  or  linguistics  course.  Two  par¬ 
ticipants  were  eliminated  due  to  their  having  prior  knowledge  of 
the  lesson  content  (as  measured  by  a  score  of  at  least  7  out  of  10 
on  the  pretest  or  at  least  4  out  of  5  on  a  posttest  self-report  scale), 
which  left  105  participants  in  the  final  analysis:  27  in  the  control 
condition,  25  in  the  identical-text  condition,  28  in  the  abridged-text 
condition,  and  25  in  the  podcast  condition.  A  total  of  84  partici¬ 
pants  reported  their  primary  language  as  English,  and  their  average 
self-rated  English  proficiency  was  4.44  out  of  5,  which  did  not 
vary  across  conditions,  F( 3,  101)  <  1. 

Materials  and  design.  Each  lesson  was  presented  on  a 
21 .5-in.  iMac  computer  (Apple  Inc.,  Cupertino.  CA)  and  consisted 
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of  a  253-s,  system-paced  PowerPoint  slide  show  accompanied  by 
a  narration  (501  words)  about  the  life  cycle  of  a  star.  The  lesson 
contained  14  total  idea  units,  which  are  listed  in  Appendix  A  and 
were  presented  across  a  total  of  nine  slides,  all  of  which  are 
illustrated  in  Figure  I.  The  control  condition  consisted  of  an 
animation  accompanied  by  the  narration.  The  identical-tull-text 
condition  included  the  same  narration  and  animation,  with  identi¬ 
cal  text  appearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen.  The  abridged-text 
condition  presented  the  same  narration  and  animation,  but  the  text 
at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  was  a  shortened  version  of  the  narra¬ 
tion.  The  abridged  text  shown  with  each  slide  preserved  the  basic 
information  necessary  to  understand  the  process  of  a  star  s  life 
cycle  illustrated  in  that  slide  but  with  any  nonessential  information 
removed.  To  induce  conceptual  comparisons  instead  of  word-by¬ 
word  comparisons,  we  used  similar — but  not  exact — phrasings 
that  captured  the  main  idea  of  the  narration  segment  for  each  slide. 
For  example,  the  narration  in  the  first  segment  was  "Stars  are  born 
out  of  nebulae,  which  are  clouds  in  space  made  up  of  dust  and 
gas.”  In  contrast,  the  corresponding  abridged  version  of  this  infor¬ 
mation  was  “Stars  begin  in  nebulae,  which  are  clouds  of  dust  and 
gas.”  As  illustrated  in  this  example,  the  abridged  text  was  always 


slightly  shorter  (e.g.,  11  words  compared  with  17)  but  nonetheless 
contained  the  same  key  information.  In  addition,  as  also  illustrated 
in  this  example,  the  slight  change  in  wording  from  the  narration  to 
the  abridged  text  (e.g.,  from  “Stars  are  bom  in  nebulae”  to  “Stars 
begin  in  nebulae”)  always  required  the  learner  to  compare  their 
meanings  (e.g.,  of  “bom  in  ’  to  "begin  in  )  to  realize  that  the  two 
sources  of  verbal  information  did,  in  fact,  communicate  the  same 
essential  information. 

In  the  abridged-text  and  identical-full-text  conditions,  the  on¬ 
screen  text  appeared  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen  on  each  slide  of 
the  animation  (see  Figure  1  for  sample  screenshots  without  on¬ 
screen  text).  The  captions  were  visible  for  the  full  duration  of  that 
slide;  they  disappeared  when  the  narrator  finished  that  segment 
and  moved  on  to  the  next  one.  The  podcast  condition  contained 
only  the  narration  accompanied  by  a  black  screen.  In  conditions 
with  animation  present,  the  images  and  motion  on  the  screen  were 
presented  simultaneously  with  the  relevant  portion  of  the  narration. 

Participants  took  a  10-question  pretest  before  the  lesson  to 
assess  their  prior  knowledge  of  stars.  The  pretest  included  ques¬ 
tions  such  as  “What  is  the  first  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  a  star?”  and 
“What  causes  high  luminosity  of  a  star?”  The  posttest  following 


Figure  1.  Screenshots  of  each  slide  of  the  animation  for  all  conditions.  In  conditions  with  text,  the  words 
appeared  as  captions  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen. 
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the  lesson  was  administered  via  a  computer-based  form  on  which 
participants  typed  in  answers  to  a  free  recall  question  (“Please 
describe  the  life  cycle  of  a  star  in  as  much  detail  as  you  can 
remember”)  and  four  transfer  questions  (see  Appendix  B  for 
questions  and  possible  answers).  The  answers  to  the  transfer  ques¬ 
tions  were  not  explicitly  stated  in  the  lesson,  but  they  could  be 
inferred  from  the  information  presented.  For  example,  the  presen¬ 
tation  stated  that  a  star  was  kept  in  equilibrium  by  a  balance  of  gas 
pressure  pushing  outward  and  gravity  pulling  inward.  In  a  separate 
segment,  the  presentation  also  stated  that  stars  expand  during  the 
red  giant  phase.  Therefore,  if  participants  combined  those  two 
pieces  of  information,  they  could  infer  that  gas  pressure  exceeds 
gravity  in  the  red  giant  phase  (a  correct  answer  to  the  third  transfer 
question).  A  stopwatch  was  used  to  record  the  time  participants 
spent  on  the  recall  and  transfer  portions  of  the  test. 

The  posttest  also  included  two  metacognitive  questions:  “If  you 
had  an  option,  what  type  of  presentation  would  you  prefer  to  see?” 
and  “Which  type  of  presentation  do  you  think  would  result  in  the 
best  learning?”  Because  each  participant  only  experienced  one 
condition,  the  following  answer  choices  were  provided  for  each  of 
these  questions  so  that  participants  could  judge  among  them:  (a) 
images  and  narration  only;  (b)  images,  narration,  and  on-screen 
text  identical  to  the  narration;  (c)  images,  narration,  and  on-screen 
text  summarizing  the  narration;  and  (d)  podcast  style — narration 
only,  without  images.  A  demographic  questionnaire  also  was  used 
to  collect  information  on  gender,  age,  and  self-rated  English  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Finally,  in  case  the  pretest  was  too  hard  or  some  partic¬ 
ipants  were  avoiding  guessing,  we  also  asked  participants  how 
much  of  the  information  from  the  lesson,  on  a  scale  of  1  ( none  of 
it)  to  5  ( all  of  it),  they  knew  prior  to  the  experiment. 

Procedure.  Participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  groups 
and  tested  individually  in  a  quiet  room.  They  were  given  the 
pretest  and  then  asked  to  put  headphones  on  before  the  experi¬ 
menter  began  the  lesson  on  the  computer.  After  the  lesson,  partic¬ 
ipants  took  an  immediate  free-recall  test,  followed  by  the  four 
transfer  questions.  Participants  first  typed  in  their  answer  to  the 
free-recall  question  and  then  clicked  a  Continue  button  to  move  on 
to  the  transfer  questions.  All  four  of  the  transfer  questions  were 
presented  on  the  screen  at  once.  Participants  had  as  much  time  as 
they  needed  to  complete  the  test,  and  their  response  times  for  recall 
and  transfer  were  recorded  separately.  After  the  transfer  test, 
participants  answered  the  metacognitive  and  demographic  ques¬ 
tions  on  the  computer. 


Results  and  Discussion 

All  means  are  reported  as  the  proportion  correct  out  of  14 
(recall)  or  4  (transfer),  and  all  effect  sizes  are  reported  in  terms  of 
partial  eta  squared  for  analyses  of  variance  (ANOVAs)  and  Co¬ 
hen’s  d  for  t  tests.  Two  raters  independently  scored  participants’ 
recall  and  transfer  responses.  Although  scoring  was  dichotomous 
(i.e.,  correct  or  incorrect),  the  scoring  procedure  was  relatively 
lenient:  Regardless  of  wording,  we  accepted  any  response  that 
indicated  the  participant  recalled  the  main  point  of  that  idea  unit. 
For  example,  for  the  idea  unit,  “Stars  are  born  out  of  nebulae, 
which  are  clouds  in  space  made  up  of  dust  and  gas,”  we  accepted 
responses  such  as  “A  star  first  forms  from  dust  and  gas  particles.” 
We  were  similarly  lenient  on  transfer  answers:  Any  logical  re¬ 
sponse  received  a  score  of  1.  We  accepted  responses  such  as  “Not 
having  a  strong  enough  gravitational  pull”  or  “Ability  to  fuse 
heavier  elements”  for  the  transfer  question,  “What  could  prevent  a 
medium-  or  high-mass  star  from  going  supernova?”  Interrater 
reliability  was  .92,  and  discrepancies  were  discussed  and  resolved. 

Prior-knowledge  assessments.  Participants  with  too  much 
prior  knowledge,  as  indexed  by  predetermined  criteria  (scoring  7 
or  higher  on  the  pretest  or  4  or  higher  on  the  posttest  knowledge 
self-report)  were  eliminated.  The  pretest  scores  for  the  remaining 
participants  were  low,  ranging  from  0-5,  with  a  median  score  of  0 
and  an  average  score  of  0.75  out  of  10.  One-way  ANOVAs 
indicated  no  significant  differences  in  pretest  scores  across  condi¬ 
tions,  F(3,  101)  =  2.32,  mean  square  error  ( MSE)  =  2.62,  p  >  .05, 
or  in  responses  to  the  knowledge  self-report  question  (M  =  1.26), 
F( 3,  101)  =  1.38,  MSE  =  0.33,  p  >  .05. 

Recall.  The  recall  scores  across  the  four  conditions  are  shown 
in  the  left  column  of  Table  1.  A  between-subjects  ANOVA  re¬ 
vealed  a  significant  main  effect  of  condition  on  recall  performance, 
F( 3,  101)  =  14.02,  MSE  =  0.37,  p  <  .001,  -p2  =  .29.  Consistent 
with  CTML,  post  hoc  comparisons  using  Fisher’s  least  significant 
difference  (LSD)  test  indicated  that  recall  was  significantly  better 
in  the  three  conditions  with  animation — control  (p  <  .001,  d  = 
1.26),  identical-full-text  (p  =  .004,  d  =  1.00),  and  abridged-text 
(p  <  .001,  d  =  1.90) — than  in  the  podcast  condition.  In  line  with 
previous  research  on  the  redundancy  principle,  participants  in  the 
control  condition  recalled  marginally  more  than  participants  in  the 
identical-full-text  condition  (p  =  .06,  d  =  0.48).  Additionally,  in 
support  of  a  desirable  difficulties  explanation,  participants  in  the 
abridged-text  group  recalled  significantly  more  than  those  in  the 
identical-full-text  group  (p  =  .002,  d  =  0.95).  Although  partici- 


Table  1 


Average  Proportion  Correct  Recall  and  Transfer  in  Final  Test  Performance  in  Experiment  1 

Experimental  condition 

Recall 

Transfer 

M  (SD) 

Effect  size  ( d) 

M  (SD) 

Effect  size  (d) 

Control 

.33  (.21) 

— 

.34  (.26) 

— 

Identical  full  text 

.25(44) 

0.48 

.36  (.30) 

0.07 

Abridged  text 

.39(45) 

0.33f 

.50  (.27) 

0.6* 

Podcast 

4  1  (.13) 

1.9* 

.27  (.24) 

0.28 

Note.  Recall  was  scored  out  of  14,  and  transfer  was  scored  out  of  4.  Effect  sizes  are  reported  as  Cohen’s  d 
compared  with  the  control  group.  An  *  indicates  a  significant  difference  from  the  control  group  at  p  <  .05. 

+  p  =  .06. 
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pants  in  the  abridged-text  group  also  scored  numerically  better  on 
the  recall  test  than  participants  in  the  control  group,  that  difference 
was  not  significant  (p  =  .22).  Participants  took  an  average  of  234.7 
s  on  the  free  recall  portion  of  the  test,  and  time  did  not  vary  across 
condition,  F( 3,  101)  =  2.11,  MSE  =  37687.45,  p  >  .05. 

Transfer.  As  indicated  in  the  third  column  of  Table  1,  a 
significant  main  effect  of  condition  on  transfer  performance  was 
also  obtained,  F( 3,  101)  =  3.45,  MSE  =  0.25,  p  =  .02,  T)p  =  .09. 
Once  again,  consistent  with  the  desirable-difficulties  idea,  Fisher’s 
LSD  post  hoc  comparisons  revealed  that  participants  in  the 
abridged-text  group  performed  significantly  better  on  the  transfer 
questions  than  did  participants  in  the  control  group  (p  =  .03,  d  = 
0.60)  and  the  podcast  group  (p  =  .002,  d  =  0.90)  and  marginally 
better  than  did  participants  in  the  identical-full-text  group  {p  =  .06, 
d  =  0.50).  Thus,  all  of  these  comparisons  are  in  the  direction 
hypothesized  and  support  a  desirable-difficulties  explanation. 
Nonetheless,  the  marginal  nature  of  the  third  comparison  indicates 
a  need  for  caution.  Participants  took  an  average  of  171.8  s  for  all 
four  transfer  questions,  and  time  did  not  vary  by  condition,  F( 3, 
101)  =  1.61,  MSE  =  14328.35,  p  >  .05,  T]2  =  .05. 

Metacognitive  judgments.  As  shown  in  Table  2,  participants 
never  stated  that  they  would  prefer  the  podcast  condition,  and  they 
rarely  stated  that  they  would  prefer  viewing  an  animation  and 
narration  without  on-screen  text.  In  addition,  participants  who 
experienced  either  of  the  on-screen  text  conditions  (identical-full- 
text  or  abridged-text)  tended  to  indicate  a  preference  for  the 
identical-full-text  condition  and  to  think  it  would  be  the  best  for 
learning.  Those  in  either  the  control  or  the  podcast  groups,  how¬ 
ever,  thought  that  the  abridged-text  condition  would  be  the  most 
preferred  and  the  best  for  learning.  That  is,  whereas  participants 
receiving  any  amount  of  on-screen  text  tended  to  believe  that 
receiving  on-screen  text  identical  to  the  narration  would  be  best  for 
learning,  participants  not  receiving  any  type  of  on-screen  text 
tended  to  judge  that  receiving  abridged  text  would  be  best  for 
learning.  A  2  (text  condition:  present  vs.  absent)  X  2  (preferred 
condition:  identical-full-text  vs.  abridged-text)  chi  square  test  of 
independence  revealed  that  this  pattern  was  indeed  significant, 
X2(l,  N  -  96)  =  20.15,  p  <  .001,  meaning  that  when  any  amount 
of  on-screen  text  had  been  present  during  learning,  students  said 
they  would  prefer  to  see  identical  on-screen  text,  but  when  on¬ 
screen  text  had  been  absent,  participants  thought  they  would  prefer 
abridged  on-screen  text.  The  same  significant  pattern  of  results 
occurred  for  the  judgment  of  which  condition  would  be  best  for 
learning,  x2(f  N  =  98)  =  10.63,  p  =  .001. 

The  pattern  of  results  in  Table  2  seems  consistent  with  prior 
research  involving  metacognitive  judgments  about  desirable  diffi¬ 


culties  (e.g.,  Karpicke,  2009;  Komell  &  Bjork,  2008):  namely,  that 
students  who  experience  greater,  but  beneficial,  challenges  during 
the  learning  phase  (e.g.,  having  to  reconcile  discrepant  forms  of 
verbal  information)  tend  not  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  such 
challenges  during  acquisition,  and  students  who  feel  they  have 
experienced  a  fluent  condition  (e.g.,  matching  text  and  narration  in 
this  situation)  tend  not  to  think  that  a  less  fluent  one  would  be 
beneficial. 

Experiment  2 

In  Experiment  1,  we  partially  replicated  the  redundancy  effect: 
Seeing  on-screen  text  identical  to  the  narration  led  to  worse  recall 
and  transfer  than  did  having  no  on-screen  text.  Additionally,  and 
consistent  with  the  desirable-difficulties  hypothesis,  we  also  found 
that  the  lesson  with  on-screen  abridged  text  led  to  better  transfer 
performance  than  the  control  group.  However,  participants  who 
received  abridged  text  thought  that  having  identical-full-text  cap¬ 
tions  would  be  best  for  learning,  whereas  students  who  did  not 
receive  any  on-screen  text  thought  receiving  abridged  text  would 
be  best.  This  difference  in  preferences  could  be  due  to  participants’ 
differing  impressions  of  how  much  text  the  “abridged  version 
would  actually  contain,  or  perhaps  some  participants  may  not  have 
realized  that  the  abridged  text  would  be  on  the  screen  at  the  same 
time  as  the  animation.  We  attempted  to  clarify  the  metacognitive 
questions  in  Experiment  2  to  account  for  such  possibilities. 

Several  other  considerations  motivated  the  design  of  Experi¬ 
ment  2.  One  was  that  our  abridged-text  condition  acted  more  like 
Mayer  and  Johnson’s  (2008)  nonredundant  condition  than  Mayer 
et  al.’s  (2001)  summary  condition.  Mayer  and  Johnson  (2008) 
found  that  two-  or  three-word  labels  next  to  the  relevant  portion  of 
an  animation  helped  learning,  possibly  by  directing  the  learner’s 
attention  to  the  most  important  part  of  the  lesson.  Perhaps  our 
abridged  sentences  served  a  similar  purpose,  given  the  increased 
length  of  our  lesson,  which  was  almost  twice  as  long  (253  s  vs.  140 
s)  as  the  lesson  employed  by  Mayer  et  al.  (2001).  Possibly,  as 
lessons  increase  in  length,  some  amount  of  on-screen  text  can  help 
focus  the  learner  and  highlight  important  information  from  the 
narration. 

A  related  consideration  is  that  a  long  presentation  of  spoken 
information  may  induce  excessive  working  memory  load  and  thus 
impair  learning,  a  phenomenon  recently  described  as  the  transient 
information  effect  (Leahy  &  Sweller,  2011;  Sweller,  Ayres,  & 
Kalyuga,  2011).  Written  text  provides  learners  with  a  source  of 
information  that  is  more  substantial  than  transient  auditory  infor¬ 
mation,  an  important  consideration  when  lesson  content  is  com- 


Table  2 


Number  of  Participants  Preferring  Each  Condition  (“Best  for  Learning”  Judgment  in 
Parentheses)  in  Experiment  1 


Experimental  condition 

Condition  selected 

Control 

Identical  full  text 

Abridged  text 

Podcast 

Control 

0(0) 

8(7) 

19  (20) 

0(0) 

Identical  full  text 

3(2) 

16(13) 

6(10) 

0(0) 

Abridged  text 

3(1) 

18(18) 

7(9) 

0(0) 

Podcast 

3(4) 

5(7) 

17(14) 

0(0) 

Total 

9(7) 

47  (45) 

49  (53) 

0(0) 
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plex.  The  transient  information  effect  might  help  account  for  why 
our  abridged-text  condition  was  better  than  our  control  condition, 
but  it  would  also  predict  a  benefit  for  our  identical-full-text  con¬ 
dition,  which  we  did  not  observe. 

Another  consideration  that  motivated  the  design  of  Experiment  2 
was  that  the  superior  performance  in  the  abridged-text  condition 
versus  the  identical-full-text  condition  might  have  occurred  because 
our  abridged-text  guided  learners'  cognitive  processing  in  such  a  way 
that  they  simply  had  less  to  remember.  Although  a  possible  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  pattern  we  observed,  such  an  interpretation  seems  unlikely. 
The  abridged  text  actually  contained  only  12  of  the  14  total  idea  units 
presented  in  the  narration  and  the  identical  text,  meaning  that  any 
abridged-text  participant  relying  only  on  the  on-screen  text  would 
have  been  at  a  disadvantage,  as  recall  scores  were  based  on  idea  units 
recalled  out  of  the  14  in  the  total  narration. 

In  addition,  the  high  performance  on  transfer  questions  for  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  abridged-text  condition  indicates  that  they  were  paying 
attention  to  the  transitions  and  linking  phrases  present  in  the  narration. 
If  lower  cognitive  load  had  been  responsible  for  the  better  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  abridged-text  group,  then  the  control  group,  which 
experienced  even  less  load  than  the  abridged-text  group,  should  have 
shown  enhanced  performance  over  the  abridged-text  group. 

An  explanation  that  we  favor  for  our  results — especially  the 
superiority  of  the  abridged-text  condition — is  that  the  mismatch 
between  the  on-screen  text  and  the  narration  in  the  abridged-text 
condition  functioned  as  a  desirable  difficulty  for  learners.  Because 
the  two  sources  of  verbal  information  did  not  match  up  exactly, 
participants  had  to  pay  attention  to  both  sources  to  reconcile  the 
two  and  ensure  that  they  contained  the  same  information  (Schnotz 
&  Bannert,  2003).  If  this  explanation  is  valid,  then  it  suggests  an 
extension  to  the  redundancy  principle:  namely,  that  nonmatching 
on-screen  text,  rather  than  necessarily  creating  a  redundancy  ef¬ 
fect,  can  induce  cognitive  processes  that  enhance  learning.  In  the 
present  Experiment  2,  we  tested  this  possibility  by  using  different 
levels  of  correspondence  between  narration  and  on-screen  text.  To 
do  so,  we  employed  three  new  types  of  presentation  groups  in 
addition  to  the  previously  used  identical-full-text  and  abridged-text 
presentation  groups  of  Experiment  1 . 

Two  of  the  new  groups,  which  we  refer  to  as  a  near-change 
group  and  a  far-change  group,  were  presented  with  full-length,  but 
nonmatching,  on-screen  text.  The  on-screen  text  in  both  groups 
contained  the  same  number  of  words  as  the  narration,  but  the 
near-change  group  was  shown  text  that  was  worded  only  slightly 
differently,  while  the  far-change  group  was  shown  text  worded 
very  differently.  If  as  predicted  by  the  desirable-difficulties  hy¬ 
pothesis  nonmatching  verbal  information  can  induce  deeper,  ger¬ 
mane  processing  of  the  information,  then  learners  should  benefit 
from  on-screen  text  that — although  containing  the  same  number  of 
words  as  the  narration — uses  slightly  different  wording  to  convey 
the  same  concepts.  It  is  also  possible,  however,  that  too  little 
correspondence  between  the  on-screen  text  and  narration  could 
result  in  cognitive  overload.  Thus,  these  two  groups  were  added  to 
assess  both  the  desirable-difficulties  hypothesis  and  the  existence 
of  boundary  conditions  on  the  level  of  redundancy  that  might  be 
beneficial  for  learning. 

We  considered  that  the  near-change  condition  would  present  a 
similar  level  of  desirable  difficulty  to  that  presented  by  the  abridged- 
text  condition  of  Experiment  1 ,  and  thus  performance  of  participants 
in  these  two  groups  might  be  similar  to  each  other  and  better  than  that 


of  participants  in  the  identical-full-text  group.  In  contrast,  because 
their  presentation  had  a  much  greater  mismatch  between  the  on-screen 
text  and  the  narration,  the  participants  in  the  far-change  condition 
might  require  too  much  additional  processing  to  compare  the  content 
of  the  two  sources  of  information  successfully  in  the  limited  time 
available,  thus  leading  to  impaired  recall  and  transfer  scores  for 
participants  in  that  group.  In  terms  of  the  CTML,  the  effort  required 
to  process  and  reconcile  the  verbal  information  would  overload  work¬ 
ing  memory  and  cause  extraneous  load. 

Finally,  to  assess  further  the  possibility  that  the  abridged-text  ad¬ 
vantage  observed  in  Experiment  1  arose  simply  because  less  infor¬ 
mation  was  presented  on  the  screen  and  thus  the  overall  cognitive  load 
was  decreased  for  participants  in  that  condition,  we  included  an 
identical-abridged  condition  in  Experiment  2  in  which  the  narration 
and  on-screen  text  were  both  abridged  but  were  identical  to  each 
other.  This  condition  gave  participants  less  to  learn  than  those  with  the 
full  narration  and  full  on-screen  text,  but  still  presented  them  with 
the  challenge  of  on-screen  text  that  was  identical  to  the  narration.  If 
the  advantage  for  the  abridged-text  condition  in  Experiment  1  did 
stem  from  learners  having  less  information  to  process,  then  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  identical-abridged  condition  should  perform  just  as  well 
as  participants  in  the  abridged-text  condition  and  better  than  the 
participants  in  the  identical-full-text  condition.  In  addition,  the  near¬ 
change  and  far-change  groups  should  perform  equally  as  well  as 
participants  in  the  identical-full-text  condition  and  worse  than  those  in 
either  condition  with  abridgments. 

Method 

Participants.  The  participants  were  159  college  students  (93 
women,  44  men;  average  age:  22.1  years)  at  a  large  public  uni¬ 
versity  who  participated  for  course  credit  in  psychology  or  linguis¬ 
tics  courses.  Nineteen  participants  were  eliminated  due  to  prior 
knowledge  of  the  lesson  content  (again,  as  measured  by  a  score  of 
at  least  7  out  of  10  on  the  pretest  or  at  least  4  out  of  5  on  a  posttest 
self-report  scale),  and  three  were  eliminated  due  to  computer  error. 
Eliminating  those  participants  left  a  total  of  137  participants,  29  in 
the  identical-full-text  condition  and  27  students  in  each  of  the  other 
conditions.  Participants’  average  self-rated  English  proficiency 
was  a  4.7  out  of  5,  which  did  not  vary  significantly  across  condi¬ 
tions,  F( 4,  132)  =  1.79,  p  >  .05. 

Materials,  design,  and  procedure.  Although  the  to-be- 
learned  lesson  and  the  presentation  materials  for  the  two  condi¬ 
tions  replicating  the  identical-full-text  and  abridged-text  condi¬ 
tions  of  Experiment  1  remained  the  same,  some  modifications  of 
materials  and  metacognitive  questions  were  made  to  accommodate 
the  three  new  conditions  included  in  Experiment  2:  near-change, 
far-change,  and  identical-abridged.  Although  the  animation  and 
narration  remained  the  same  for  these  conditions,  we  reworded  the 
captions  using  synonyms  in  place  of  certain  words  in  the  near¬ 
change  condition,  and  we  reworded  the  captions  so  that  the  sen¬ 
tence  structure  differed  from  the  narration  in  the  far-change  con¬ 
dition.  In  both  conditions,  however,  each  caption  contained  the 
same  number  of  words  and  the  same  idea  units  as  the  narration.  For 
example,  if  the  narration  stated,  “Stars  are  born  out  of  nebulae, 
which  are  clouds  in  space  made  up  of  dust  and  gas,”  then  the 
near-change  caption  read,  “Stars  are  created  from  nebulae,  which 
are  clouds  made  up  of  dust  and  gas  in  outer  space.”  The  corre- 
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sponding  far-change  caption  was,  “In  space,  clouds  of  dust  and  gas 
are  called  nebulae  and  are  the  birthplace  of  all  stars.” 

In  the  identical-abridged  condition,  both  the  narration  and  the 
captions  matched  the  abridged  text  from  Experiment  1 .  The  ani¬ 
mation  contained  the  same  frames,  but  it  was  sped  up  so  that  the 
animation  sequence  would  remain  temporally  contiguous  with  the 
shortened  narration;  thus,  this  lesson  took  less  time  than  the  others 
(90  s  vs.  253  s). 

The  metacognitive  questions  assessing  learners’  preferences  and 
judgments  were  revised  to  reflect  the  additional  conditions  of  Exper¬ 
iment  2.  The  two  questions  asked  were  “If  you  had  an  option,  what 
type  of  on-screen  text  would  you  prefer  to  accompany  a  presentation 
with  images  and  narration?”  and  “What  type  of  on-screen  text  do  you 
think  would  result  in  the  best  learning  if  it  were  to  accompany  a 
presentation  with  images  and  narration?”  As  in  Experiment  1 ,  because 
each  participant  only  experienced  one  condition,  the  following  answer 
choices  were  provided  so  that  participants  could  judge  among  the 
different  conditions:  (a)  no  on-screen  text — images  and  narration 
only,  (b)  simultaneous  on-screen  text  summarizing  the  narration,  (c) 
simultaneous  on-screen  text  identical  to  the  narration,  and  (d)  simul¬ 
taneous  on-screen  text  with  the  same  amount  of  information  in  the 
narration,  but  worded  differently. 

Results 

All  means  are  reported  as  the  proportion  correct  out  of  14  (for  recall 
scores)  or  4  (for  transfer  scores),  with  the  exception  of  the  recall 
scores  for  the  identical-abridged  condition.  These  latter  scores  reflect 
the  proportion  correct  out  of  12,  as  there  were  only  12  idea  units 
presented  in  that  lesson. 1  Interrater  reliability  was  .94,  and  any  dis¬ 
crepancies  between  raters  were  discussed  and  resolved. 

Prior  knowledge  assessments.  After  eliminating  participants 
with  a  pretest  score  of  7  or  higher  or  a  self-report  of  4  or  higher, 
the  pretest  scores  ranged  from  0  to  4,  with  a  median  score  of  0  and 
an  average  score  of  0.50  out  of  10.  Again,  there  were  no  differ¬ 
ences  across  conditions  on  the  pretest,  F(4,  132)  =  2.15,  MSE  = 
1.99,  p  >  .05.  The  average  self-reported  knowledge  score  (1.4  out 
of  5)  was  also  similar  to  that  of  Experiment  1 ;  however,  unlike 
Experiment  1,  there  were  significant  differences  between  condi¬ 
tions,  F( 4,  132)  =  3.48,  MSE  =  1.56,  p  =  .01,  -pp  =  .10.  Post  hoc 
comparisons  indicated  that  participants  in  the  full-identical-text 
group  rated  their  knowledge  ( M  =  1.7,  SE  =  0.12)  as  marginally 
higher  than  participants  in  the  identical-abridged-text  group  (M  = 
1.22,  SE  =  0.13,p  =  .06)  and  significantly  higher  than  those  in  the 
abridged-text  group  (M  =  1.15,  SE  =  0.13,  p  =  .02).  To  control 
for  these  differences,  we  used  participants’  self-rated  prior  knowl¬ 
edge  as  a  covariate  in  our  analyses  of  recall  and  transfer  scores. 

Recall.  In  Table  3  are  shown  the  average  recall  and  transfer 
performance  scores  across  conditions.  An  analysis  of  covariance 
(ANCOVA;  between-subjects  factor:  condition;  covariate:  prior 
knowledge)  indicated  that  type  of  on-screen  text  affected  recall, 
F( 4,  131)  =  3.50,  MSE  =  0.124,  p  =  .01,  t^=  .10.  Post  hoc 
Fisher’s  LSD  comparisons  indicated  that  as  in  Experiment  1,  the 
abridged-text  condition  led  to  significantly  better  recall  than 
did  the  identical-full-text  condition  (p  =  .008,  d  =  0.70).  Impor¬ 
tantly,  the  near-change  condition  also  led  to  marginally  better 
recall  than  the  identical-full-text  condition  (p  =  .06)  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  effect  size  ( d  =  0.5).  The  marginal  nature  of  this  latter  result, 
however,  indicates  that  this  advantage  for  the  near-change  condi- 


Table  3 

Average  Adjusted  Proportion  Correct  Recall  and  Transfer  in 
Experiment  2 


Experimental  condition 

Final  test  performance 

Recall  ( SD ) 

Transfer  (SD) 

Identical  full  text 

.31  (.19) 

.39  (.29) 

Far  change 

.28  (.19) 

.30  (.29) 

Near  change 

.40  (.19) 

.49  (.29) 

Abridged  text 

.45  (.19) 

.53  (.29) 

Identical  abridged 

.37(49) 

.31  (.29) 

Note.  Recall  was  scored  out  of  1 4  except  for  the  identical  abridged  group, 
which  was  scored  out  of  1 2.  All  transfer  scores  were  out  of  4. 


tion — although  in  the  hypothesized  direction — should  be  inter¬ 
preted  cautiously.  There  was  no  significant  difference  in  recall 
between  the  two  groups  with  matching  on-screen  text  and  narra¬ 
tion  (i.e.,  the  identical-full-text  and  the  identical-abridged-text 
groups,  p  =  .24). 

Additional  post  hoc  comparisons  confirmed  that  participants  in 
the  abridged-text  and  the  near-change  conditions  recalled  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  idea  units  than  participants  in  the  far-change  condition 
ip  =  .002,  d  =  0.8,  and  p  =  .02,  d  =  0.6,  respectively).  Although 
the  abridged-text  and  near-change  groups  also  scored  numerically 
better  than  participants  in  the  identical-abridged-text  group,  these 
apparent  advantages  were  not  significant  (p  =  .14  and  p  =  .32, 
respectively).  In  addition,  the  far-change  group  did  not  differ  from 
the  identical-full-text  group  on  recall  (p  =  .4). 

Participants  took  an  average  of  202.37  s  on  the  free  recall  portion 
of  the  test  and  the  time  taken  varied  significantly  across  conditions, 
F(4,  132)  =  2.93,  MSE  =  60762.18,  p  =  .02,  t^=  .08,  with  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  abridged-text  condition  taking  the  most  time  (M  = 
269.07  s,  SE  =  27.71)  and  participants  in  the  identical-abridged 
condition  taking  the  least  time  (M  =  140.41  s,  SE  =  27.71). 

Transfer.  The  effect  of  condition  on  which  transfer  questions 
were  answered  correctly  was  not  significant  and,  thus,  the  results 
reported  in  this  section  reflect  average  performance  across  all 
transfer  questions. 

An  ANCOVA  (between-subjects  factor:  condition;  covariate:  prior 
knowledge)  revealed  that  the  type  of  on-screen  text  did  affect  transfer 
performance,  F(4,  132)  =  3.37,  MSE  =  0.28,  p  =  .01,  =  .09.  Post 

hoc  comparisons  using  Fisher’s  LSD  test  revealed  a  marginal  benefit 
of  abridged  text  over  identical  full  text  for  participants’  performance 
on  transfer  questions  (p  =  .08,  d  =  0.32).  Although  there  was  a 
numerical  advantage  for  the  near-change  condition  over  the  identical- 
full-text  condition,  that  difference  did  not  approach  significance  (p  = 
.18).  Additionally,  there  were  no  significant  differences  in  perfor¬ 
mance  between  participants  in  the  identical-full-text  group  and  those 
in  the  far-change  group  (p  =  .25)  or  those  in  the  identical-abridged- 
text  group  {p  =  .37). 

Participants  in  the  abridged-text  and  near-change  conditions 
scored  significantly  better  on  the  transfer  test  than  did  participants 
in  the  far-change  condition  (p  -  .004,  d  =  0.8,  and  p  =  .02,  d  = 
0.7,  respectively).  In  addition,  participants  in  both  the  abridged- 
text  and  near-change  conditions  also  performed  better  on  the 


1  When  all  conditions  were  scored  out  of  the  12  idea  units  in  the 
identical-abridged  lesson,  the  statistical  patterns  remained  the  same. 
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transfer  test  than  did  participants  in  the  identical-abridged-text 
condition  (p  =  .01,  d  =  0.7,  and  p  =  .03,  d  =  0.66,  respectively). 

Participants  took  an  average  of  155.77  s  to  answer  all  of  the 
transfer  questions,  and  the  time  did  vary  across  group,  F{ 4,  1 32)  = 
2.94,  MSE  =  20867.46,  p  =  .02,  T|p  =  .08.  Just  as  with  the  recall 
test,  participants  in  the  abridged-text  condition  took  the  most  time 
on  the  transfer  test  (M  =  203.89  s,  SE  =  16.21),  and  participants 
in  the  far-change  condition  took  the  least  amount  of  time  (M  = 
135.63  s,  SE  =  16.21). 

Metacognitive  judgments.  As  shown  in  Table  4,  there  were 
few  discrepancies  between  the  condition  participants  preferred  and 
the  condition  they  judged  best  for  learning.  More  than  90%  of 
participants  said  they  would  prefer  a  narrated  animation  with  some 
sort  of  on-screen  text,  and  about  half  responded  that  they  would 
prefer  identical  text.  Consistent  with  previous  research  indicating 
that  students  tend  not  to  realize  the  benefits  of  desirable  difficulties 
during  study,  only  about  one  fourth  of  the  participants  stated  that 
they  would  prefer  to  see  abridged  captions,  and  five  participants 
said  they  would  prefer  nonidentical  full-length  captions.  In  con¬ 
trast  to  Experiment  1,  a  5  (condition:  identical-full-text  vs. 
abridged-text  vs.  near-change  vs.  far-change  vs.  identical- 
abridged)  X  2  (preferred  condition:  abridged  text  vs.  identical  text) 
chi-square  test  of  independence  indicated  that  condition  did  not 
influence  learners’  preferences,  x2(4,  N  =  119)  =  5.11,  p  =  .28, 
or  judgments  of  which  condition  would  be  best  for  learning,  y2(4, 
N  =  119)  =  2.08,  p  =  .72. 

Discussion 

In  Experiment  2,  we  again  found  benefits  for  abridged  text  over 
identical-full  text  (significantly  so  for  recall  performance  and 
marginally  so  for  transfer  performance).  We  also  found  that  the 
near-change  condition,  in  which  the  on-screen  captions  were 
slightly  different  from  the  narration,  resulted  in  marginally  better 
recall  than  the  identical-full-text  condition.  When  the  on-screen 
captions  were  too  different  from  the  narration,  however,  as  in  the 
far-change  condition,  both  recall  performance  and  transfer  perfor¬ 
mance  were  as  low  as  in  the  identical-full-text  condition. 

Overall,  these  findings  seem  consistent  with  predictions  that  follow 
from  the  desirable-difficulties  hypothesis — namely,  that  the  abridged- 
text  and  near-change  conditions  should  result  in  the  best  performance, 
while  the  identical-full-text  and  identical-abridged  conditions  should 
result  in  the  poorest  performance.  There  is  support,  too,  for  the 
cognitive  load  theory,  which  predicts  that  the  far-change  condition 


should  also  result  in  poor  performance  owing  to  the  high  load  im¬ 
posed  by  very  different  narration  and  on-screen  text. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  there  was  no  advantage  for  simply 
having  a  shorter  lesson  with  less  information;  in  fact,  the  identical- 
abridged-text  condition  resulted  in  no  better  recall  and  a  worse  aver¬ 
age  transfer  score  than  did  the  abridged  on-screen  text  with  the  full 
narration.  It  is  possible  that  because  the  identical-abridged  condition 
was  much  shorter  than  the  other  conditions  and  the  animations  had  to 
be  sped  up,  participants  in  that  condition  did  not  have  sufficient  time 
to  engage  in  deeper  processing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  could  also  be 
argued  that  the  participants  in  the  identical-abridged  condition  had 
less  of  a  delay  to  the  test  than  did  participants  in  the  other  condi¬ 
tions — not  to  mention  fewer  words  to  encode.  Hence,  a  more  likely 
reason  for  these  results  is  that,  rather  than  focusing  only  on  the 
information  presented  in  the  abridged  text,  learners  performed  some 
extra  processing  when  the  on-screen  text  and  narration  did  not  match. 
The  similar  scores  in  the  abridged-text  and  the  near-change  group 
(i.e.,  both  groups  with  slight  differences  between  on-screen  text  and 
narration)  support  this  explanation.  The  poor  performance  in  the 
far-change  group,  however,  suggests  that  there  is  a  limit  to  the  level 
of  discrepancy  that  is  beneficial:  When  the  on-screen  text  differs  too 
much  from  the  narration,  the  amount  of  cognitive  processing  required 
to  reconcile  the  two  sources  causes  cognitive  overload,  impairing — 
rather  than  facilitating — learning. 

Furthermore,  participants  were  unaware  of  the  benefits  of  non¬ 
matching  verbal  information.  Across  all  conditions,  participants 
tended  to  judge  that  they  would  prefer  on-screen  text  identical  to 
the  narration.  These  results  are  consistent  with  the  metacognitive 
judgments  obtained  in  Experiment  1:  When  participants  experi¬ 
enced  any  sort  of  on-screen  text,  they  judged  that  having  identical 
text  would  be  the  most  optimal  learning  condition. 

General  Discussion 

An  overarching  goal  of  the  present  research  was  to  determine 
whether  low  correspondence  between  narration  and  on-screen  text 
in  a  multimedia  lesson  might  function  as  a  desirable  difficulty  and, 
thus,  facilitate  learning.  Consistent  with  previous  research  and 
CTML,  we  found  that  presenting  on-screen  text  identical  to  a 
narration  resulted  in  worse  recall  and  transfer  than  when  no  on¬ 
screen  text  was  presented  (Kalyuga  et  al.,  1999,  2004;  Mayer  et  al., 
2001).  We  also  found,  however,  consistent  with  the  desirable- 
difficulties  hypothesis,  that  participants  generally  performed  better 
on  recall  and  transfer  tests  when  on-screen  text  varied  slightly 


Table  4 

Number  of  Participants  Preferring  Each  Condition  (“Best  for  Learning’’  Judgment  in 


Parentheses )  in  Experiment  2 


Experimental  condition 

Condition  selected 

Images/no  text 

Identical  text 

Abridged  text 

Nonidentical  full  text 

Identical  full  text 

2(1) 

16(15) 

10(11) 

1  (2) 

Far  change 

3(3) 

16(16) 

5(7) 

3(1) 

Near  change 

3(2) 

20(18) 

4(6) 

0(1) 

Abridged  text 

3(4) 

14(13) 

10(8) 

0(2) 

Identical  abridged  text 

2(2) 

15(16) 

9.(7) 

1  (2) 

Total 

13  (12) 

81  (78) 

38  (39) 

5(8) 
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from  the  narration  than  when  text  was  completely  absent  (Exper¬ 
iment  1)  or  identical  to  the  narration  (Experiments  1  and  2). 
Furthermore,  the  general  benefit  for  low  correspondence  remained 
when  the  on-screen  text  highlighted  only  key  phrases  from  the 
narration  and  when  it  was  the  same  length  as  the  narration. 

Theoretical  Implications 

According  to  the  dual-channel  theory  and  previous  research  on  the 
redundancy  principle  in  multimedia  learning,  words  presented  simul¬ 
taneously  in  visual  and  auditory  formats  result  in  poorer  learning 
when  they  accompany  an  animation  (Kalyuga  et  al.,  1999.  2004; 
Mayer  et  al.,  2001;  Moreno  &  Mayer,  2002).  When  narration  is 
present,  on-screen  text  can  cause  extraneous  processing  for  two  rea¬ 
sons:  First,  visually  presented  text  can  overload  the  visual  channel  by 
presenting  too  much  information  for  visual  working  memory  to  pro¬ 
cess  simultaneously  (Mayer  et  al.,  2001;  Moreno  &  Mayer,  2002), 
and,  second,  learners  may  expend  unnecessary  mental  resources  to 
reconcile  the  two  sources  of  verbal  information  (Sweller,  2005). 
When  the  two  sources  are  identical  (as  in  the  present  identical-full- 
text  and  identical-abridged-text  conditions),  any  efforts  to  reconcile 
them  relies  only  on  the  surface  structure;  that  is,  learners  need  to  make 
only  word-level  comparisons  to  ensure  that  the  narration  matches  the 
on-screen  text.  When  the  two  sources  do  not  match,  however  (as  in 
the  present  abridged-text,  near-change,  and  far-change  conditions), 
learners  must  create  and  compare  mental  representations  of  the  verbal 
information  to  make  sure  the  narration  and  the  on-screen  text  match 
at  a  conceptual  level. 

The  effort  required  to  make  word-level  comparisons  does  not 
promote  mental  model  construction  and  therefore  only  serves  to 
take  away  from  resources  that  could  be  used  for  learning  (Sweller, 
2005).  Creating  mental  representations  of  the  text,  on  the  other 
hand,  requires  deeper  mental  processing — that  is,  generative, 
rather  than  extraneous,  processing  (Kintsch  &  van  Dijk,  1978; 
Mayer,  2005).  Given  the  striking  difference  in  performance  be¬ 
tween  our  near-change  and  far-change  conditions,  we  suggest  that 
there  is  likely  an  optimal  balance  between  redundancy  and  dis¬ 
crepancy  for  the  promotion  of  learning — a  slight  difference  be¬ 
tween  narration  and  on-screen  text  fosters  generative  processing 
within  working  memory  limits  and  can  thereby  enhance  learning, 
but  too  much  difference  overloads  working  memory  and  can  thus 
prevent  learners  from  comprehending  the  lesson  fully.  The  appro¬ 
priate  level  of  correspondence  may  vary  by  the  materials  to  be 
learned,  the  experience  or  background  of  the  learner,  and  the  pace 
of  the  lesson  (Kalyuga  et  al.,  1999).  In  a  self-paced  lesson,  for 
example,  learners  may  be  able  to  take  sufficient  time  to  process  the 
text,  compare  it  with  the  narration,  view  the  animation,  and  inte¬ 
grate  all  these  sources  of  information  (Betrancourt,  2005). 

One  reason  that  the  additional  cognitive  processing  induced  by 
our  abridged-text  and  near-change  conditions  remained  within 
working  memory  limits  could  be  that  the  on-screen  motion  was 
limited.  Even  though  we  presented  an  animation,  only  about  one 
third  of  the  duration  of  a  given  segment  involved  on-screen  mo¬ 
tion.  It  is  possible,  then,  that  learners  had  enough  time  to  switch 
their  attention  between  the  images  and  the  text  without  causing  an 
overload  in  the  visual  channel  (Moreno  &  Mayer,  1999,  2002). 

The  present  research  also  offers  further  evidence  that  learners  can 
be  easily  swayed  or  misled  by  feelings  of  fluency  during  learning  (for 
a  review,  see  Bjork,  Dunlosky,  &  Komell,  in  press).  Many  learners. 


for  example,  indicated  that  they  would  have  preferred  a  presentation 
in  which  they  could  see  on-screen  text  identical  to  the  narration  at  the 
same  time  as  the  animation.  Even  at  the  end  of  the  experiments,  when 
participants  were  allowed  to  type  in  any  additional  comments  they 
had  regarding  the  study,  several  in  the  abridged-text  or  near-change 
condition  remarked  that  nonmatching  text  was  “distracting”  or 
“caused  me  to  lose  focus  as  I  was  trying  to  internalize  two  semi¬ 
conflicting  messages” — even  though  such  participants  had  just  per¬ 
formed  better  in  those  conditions  than  they  would  have  in  a  condition 
with  identical  on-screen  text.  These  spontaneous  comments,  as  well  as 
participants’  responses  to  the  metacognitive  questions,  clearly  indicate 
a  tendency  to  prefer  a  learning  condition  that  appears  easy  at  acqui¬ 
sition  rather  than  one  that  appears  more  difficult  but  would  promote 
better  long-term  retention  and  transfer. 

Practical  Implications 

In  light  of  these  theoretical  implications,  there  are  several  educa¬ 
tional  applications  we  can  draw  from  the  present  research.  First, 
people  are  generally  not  able  to  discern  the  learning  situation  that  is 
likely  to  result  in  the  highest  recall  and  transfer  performance  based  on 
experience  alone.  Consequently,  both  instructors  and  learners  can  be 
misled  by  feelings  of  fluency  during  learning,  which  can,  in  turn, 
negatively  impact  instructional  design.  It  is  thus  important  to  make 
instructors  who  do  use  multimedia  materials  aware  that  apparent 
difficulties  in  a  learning  situation,  such  as  resolving  slight  differences 
between  the  narration  and  the  on-screen  text,  can  be  beneficial  for 
learning. 

Second,  on-screen  text  should  not  necessarily  be  avoided.  Previous 
research  suggests  that  on-screen  captions  are  harmful  for  learning 
when  a  pictorial  visual  aid  is  presented  simultaneously  (e.g.,  Kalyuga 
et  al.,  2004;  Mayer  et  al.,  2001).  Our  findings,  however,  suggest  that 
instructors  could  use  limited  on-screen  captions  to  support  learning  by 
highlighting  key  points  or  phrasing  the  point  they  are  saying  out  loud 
in  a  slightly  different  way.  The  captions  should  be  similar  to  the 
narration,  but  they  should  not  be  identical.  It  should  be  noted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  results  are  based  on  a  system-paced  lesson  for  novices, 
so  results  may  differ  for  self-paced  or  expert  learners.  In  addition, 
segments  of  simultaneous  visual  and  verbal  infoimation  may  need  to 
be  kept  relatively  short  in  order  to  remain  within  working  memory 
capacity. 

Limitations  and  Future  Directions 

The  present  study  has  some  limitations.  First,  although  the  overall 
pattern  of  our  results  is  consistent  with  predictions  that  follow  from 
the  desirable-difficulties  hypothesis — namely,  that  the  abridged-text 
and  near-change  conditions  should  result  in  the  best  performance, 
while  the  identical-full-text  and  identical-abridged  conditions  should 
result  in  the  lowest  performance — it  should  be  noted  that  some  of  the 
results  consistent  with  this  conclusion  were  only  marginally  signifi¬ 
cant  and,  thus,  need  to  be  interpreted  with  caution.  For  example,  while 
the  advantage  of  the  abridged-text  condition  over  the  identical-full- 
text  condition  was  statistically  significant  on  the  recall  test  in  both 
experiments,  its  advantage  on  the  transfer  tests  was  only  marginally 
significant  (p  =  .06,  d  =  0.48,  and  p  =  .08,  d  =  0.32,  in  Experiments 
1  and  2,  respectively).  Nonetheless,  given  the  moderate  effect  sizes 
and  the  consistent  overall  pattern  of  results  between  the  present  two 
experiments,  we  believe  our  interpretation  to  be  largely  supported.  It 
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is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  future  research  will  continue  to  explore 
these  same  issues  with  the  goal  of  furthering  researchers’  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  processing  induced  by  nonidentical  text  in  multimedia 
presentations  and  the  conditions  under  which  it  is  beneficial  versus 
harmful  to  students’  retention  and  comprehension. 

Second,  we  eliminated  participants  with  too  much  prior  knowledge 
of  the  lesson  content  from  all  of  the  presentation  conditions,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  effects  of  nonidentical  text  may  differ  for  more 
knowledgeable  learners.  Indeed,  greater  prior  expertise  may  have 
protected  some  learners  in  the  identical-full-text  condition  in  Exper¬ 
iment  2  from  being  impaired  on  the  transfer  test  to  the  extent  that 
learners  in  that  condition  were  in  Experiment  1 ,  suggesting  that  how 
the  effects  of  various  levels  of  desirable  difficulties  in  multimedia 
presentations  might  be  modulated  by  expertise  as  a  fruitful  line  for 
future  research. 

Finally,  an  important  avenue  for  future  research  is  a  deeper  exam¬ 
ination  of  why  a  small  discrepancy  between  the  on-screen  text  and 
narration  was  beneficial  while  a  large  discrepancy  was  not.  One 
possible  factor  to  consider  is  that  longer  segments  in  particular  might 
benefit  from  a  visual  presentation  of  the  text  due  to  the  transiency  of 
spoken  information  (see  Leahy  &  Sweller,  2011).  The  present  re¬ 
search  suggests  that  short  text  segments  that  differ  from  a  narration 
remain  within  working  memory  capacity,  but  more  research  is  needed 
to  clarify  the  exact  conditions  in  which  discrepancy  benefits  the 
integration  of  visual  and  auditory  information. 

Concluding  Comments 

For  the  foreseeable  future,  the  use  of  multimedia  materials  as  a 
primary  or  supplemental  means  of  instruction  can  be  expected  to 
increase.  It  is  critical,  therefore,  that  instructors  be  able  to  design  such 
materials  in  a  way  that  blends  text,  narration,  and  on-screen  anima¬ 
tions  in  a  maximally  effective  way.  The  present  findings  suggest, 
however,  that  achieving  that  goal  rests  on  increased  understanding  of 
when  redundancy  across  those  components  is  helpful  and  when  it  is 
harmful;  they  also  demonstrate  that  neither  intuition  nor  prevailing 
practices  can  substitute  for  such  an  understanding. 
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Appendix  A 

Full  Narration  Divided  Into  14  Idea  Units 


1.  Stars  are  born  out  of  nebulae,  which  are  clouds  in  space 
made  up  of  dust  and  gas.  Over  time,  gravity  causes  the 
dust  and  gas  to  accrete  and  clump  together  to  form  a 
protostar,  the  very  first  stage  in  the  life  cycle  of  a  star. 

2.  As  the  protostar  accretes  more  dust  and  gas  atoms,  the 
density  at  its  core  increases,  leading  to  an  increase  in 
temperature  and  gas  pressure. 

3.  The  star  stops  accreting  molecules  and  enters  the  main 
sequence  phase  when  it  achieves  equilibrium  between 
gas  pressure  pushing  outward  and  gravity  pulling  in¬ 
ward. 

4.  The  star  spends  the  majority  of  its  life  in  this  phase 
maintaining  equilibrium. 

5.  Since  gravity  is  constant  and  no  more  fuel  is  being 
pulled  into  the  star,  gas  pressure  must  be  maintained  by 
fusing  hydrogen  atoms  into  helium  atoms  in  the  star’s 
core.  This  nuclear  fusion  causes  heat  and  energy  to 
radiate  into  space,  and  the  core  of  the  star  begins  to  heat 
up. 

6.  Once  all  the  hydrogen  in  the  core  has  been  converted  to 
helium,  the  star  has  entered  old  age  and  is  called  a  red 
giant. 

7.  It  continues  to  burn  fuel  by  performing  nuclear  fusion, 
but  now  it  must  fuse  helium  atoms  into  carbon.  The  star 
is  now  burning  fuel  more  rapidly  and  is  less  stable  than 
it  was  in  the  main  sequence  phase. 

8.  As  the  temperature  of  the  star  increases,  the  outer  shell 
of  the  star  expands. 


9.  After  the  red  giant  phase,  the  life  of  a  star  takes  a 
different  path  depending  on  its  size.  The  larger  a  star  is, 
the  faster  it  must  bum  its  fuel  to  maintain  equilibrium 
and  the  faster  it  progresses  through  the  life  cycle. 

10.  In  low-mass  stars,  thermonuclear  explosions  occur  in 
the  outer  shell  every  few  thousand  years.  Because  of  the 
instability  these  explosions  produce,  the  outer  shell  of 
dust  and  gas  particles  expands  and  eventually  dissipates, 
leaving  behind  only  the  hot  core.  Nuclear  fusion  has  left 
the  core  filled  with  mostly  carbon,  which  the  low-mass 
star  cannot  fuse  into  heavier  elements. 

1 1 .  Without  a  further  source  of  energy  to  create  gas  pres¬ 
sure,  gravity  forces  the  star  to  contract,  and  it  remains  a 
white  dwarf  for  billions  of  years. 

12.  Medium-mass  stars  also  become  white  dwarfs,  but  their 
life  continues  beyond  that  stage  as  neutron  stars. 

13.  The  greater  core  mass  of  a  neutron  star  means  that 
gravity  is  strong  enough  to  pull  in  the  outer  layers  it 
shed  as  a  red  giant.  It  continues  to  absorb  matter  until  it 
achieves  enough  gas  pressure  to  produce  a  powerful 
explosion  known  as  a  supernova. 

14.  The  most  massive  stars  can  fuse  carbon  into  other 
elements.  Once  they  have  burned  through  all  their  fuel, 
these  stars  also  turn  into  neutron  stars  and  produce  a 
supernova.  After  the  supernova,  the  most  massive  stars 
contain  such  a  strong  gravitational  pull  that  they  some¬ 
times  pull  in  even  space  itself.  This  process  results  in  a 
black  hole,  an  area  in  space  where  not  even  light  can 
escape  the  gravitational  pull. 


( Appendices  continue) 
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Appendix  B 

Transfer  Questions  and  Possible  Answers 


1.  How  could  a  star  be  kept  in  the  main  sequence  phase? 

a.  Replace  helium  atoms  with  two  hydrogen  atoms  (on  a 
larger  scale) 

b.  Add  hydrogen/fuel 

c.  Keep  gravity  at  core  stronger  than  internal  pressure/keep 
internal  pressure  lower  than  gravity  at  core 

2.  What  could  prevent  a  medium-  or  high-mass  star  from  going 

supernova? 

a.  An  external  gravitational  force  acts  on  the  star  (or  some¬ 
thing  indicating  that  the  student  understands  that  the  gas 
cloud  cannot  be  attracted  back) 

b.  Additional  source  of  fuel 

c.  Keeping  the  temperature  low  enough 

d.  Ability  to  fuse  heavier  elements 


3.  What  is  the  relationship  between  gas  pressure  and  gravity  in 
the  red  giant  phase? 

a.  Gas  pressure  is  higher  than  the  force  of  gravity 

4.  What  could  cause  two  stars  of  the  same  initial  mass  to  enter 
the  red  giant  phase  at  different  times? 

a.  Different  amounts  of  hydrogen 

b.  External  gravity  affecting  star 

c.  Different  rate  of  particle  accumulation  or  nuclear  fusion 

d.  Different  temperatures 
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Research  shows  that  adding  animation  to  multimedia  presenta¬ 
tions  can  have  negative  as  well  as  positive  effects  on  learning 
(Betrancourt,  2005;  Betrancourt  &  Tversky,  2000;  Hoffler  &  Leut- 
ner,  2007;  Tversky  &  Morrison,  2002).  Multimedia  theorists  have 
postulated  that  animation  can  impede  learning  by  perturbing  meta¬ 
cognitive  monitoring.  In  particular,  animation  can  induce  an  illu¬ 
sion  of  understanding  in  which  learners  develop  more  optimistic 
metacomprehension.  As  a  result,  learners  reduce  their  cognitive 
engagement  when  learning  with  animation  (Betrancourt,  2005; 
Kiihl,  Scheiter,  Gerjets,  &  Gemballa,  2011;  Lewalter,  2003; 
Schnotz  &  Rasch,  2005). 

Numerous  studies  have  examined  the  effects  of  animation  on 
learning,  but  few  have  systematically  examined  the  effects  of 
animation  on  metacognitive  processes  during  learning.  The  present 
study  fills  this  gap  by  examining  claims  made  by  the  illusion  of 
understanding  hypothesis  and  the  accuracy  of  performance  stan¬ 
dard  hypothesis.  This  examination  was  conducted  with  two  differ¬ 
ent  types  of  animation — representational  and  directive.  The  results 
promote  a  clearer  theoretical  understanding  of  how  animation 
affects  learning  through  its  influence  on  metacognition. 

Representational  and  Directive  Animation 

Representational  animation  and  directive  animation  embody 
two  distinct  cognitive  strategies  for  helping  the  learner.  An  ani¬ 
mation  is  said  to  be  representational  if  it  illustrates  the  content  of 
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the  presentation  (Hoffler  &  Leutner,  2007;  Paik,  2009;  Schnotz  & 
Lowe,  2008).  Typically,  representational  animations  have  been 
used  to  depict  the  behavior  of  dynamic  systems  as  they  change 
over  time.  For  example,  in  this  study  representational  animation 
was  used  to  show  the  movement  of  the  parts  in  a  flushing  toilet 
tank  (see  Figure  1).  Although  representational  animations  can 
explicitly  portrait  the  dynamic  behavior  of  the  system,  such  be¬ 
haviors  can  only  be  implied  with  static  images  (Betrancourt,  2005; 
Schnotz  &  Lowe,  2003,  2008).  Therefore,  with  static  images,  the 
learner  must  infer  the  system’s  behavior.  In  the  extreme  case, 
representational  animation  can  enable  the  learner  to  form  a  mental 
visualization  of  the  system’s  behavior  that  the  learner  is  incapable 
of  forming  with  only  static  images.  Even  when  the  learner  is 
capable  of  inferring  the  system’s  behavior  from  static  images, 
representational  animation  can  facilitate  the  inferential  process 
and,  thereby,  reduce  cognitive  demand  (Schnotz  &  Lowe,  2008; 
Schnotz  &  Rasch,  2005). 

An  animation  is  said  to  be  directive  when  it  directs  the  viewer’s 
attention  to  a  particular  component  or  area  of  an  image  (Schnotz  & 
Lowe,  2008).  The  concept  of  directive  animation  has  had  numer¬ 
ous  labels  in  the  literature  including  highlighting  (Jeung,  Chandler 
&  Sweller,  1997),  signaling  (Kriz  &  Hegarty,  2007),  and  cuing  (de 
Koning,  Tabbers,  Rikers,  &  Paas,  2009).  Directive  animations  can 
be  implemented  with  a  variety  of  techniques  including  flashing 
(i.e.,  quickly  lightening  and  darkening  an  image  area)  or  displaying 
an  image  area  in  different  colors,  as  well  as  with  animated  peda¬ 
gogical  agents  (e.g.,  cartoon  characters)  that  point  to  or  look  in  the 
direction  of  an  image  area  (de  Koning  et  al.,  2009;  Mayer,  2005; 
Moreno,  2005).  Directive  animations  typically  have  been  used  to 
help  the  learner  integrate  aural  and  visual  components  of  multi- 
media  presentations.  By  synchronizing  directive  animation  with 
running  narration,  directive  animation  can  support  the  process  of 
searching  the  image  for  the  referents  of  the  narration.  In  this 
manner,  directive  animation  can  increase  the  cognitive  efficiency 
of  visually  identifying  thematically  salient  components  of  an  im- 
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Parts  of  the  Flushing  Toilet  Tank  Phase  3  -  Starting  the  Refill 


Phase  1  -  Starting  the  Flush  Phase  4  -  Ending  the  Flush 


Phase  2  -  Continuing  the  Flush  Phase  5  -  Ending  the  Refill 


Figure  1.  Six  static  images  corresponding  to  the  six  segments  of  multimedia  presentation  on  the  working  of 
a  Hushing  toilet  tank. 
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age,  thereby  enhancing  learning  (Jeung  et  ah,  1997;  Schnotz  & 
Lowe,  2008). 

Illusion  of  Understanding 

The  addition  of  directive  animation  in  multimedia  presentations 
generally  has  a  positive  effect  on  learning  when  the  animation 
helps  the  learner  integrate  aural  and  visual  components  of  the 
presentation  (Hoffler  &  Leutner,  2007).  In  contrast,  the  addition  of 
representational  animation  in  multimedia  presentations  can  have 
negative  as  well  as  positive  effects  on  learning  (Betrancourt,  2005; 
Betrancourt  &  Tversky,  2000;  Hoffler  &  Leutner,  2007;  Tversky 
&  Morrison,  2002).  Multimedia  theorists  have  proposed  a  number 
of  cognitive  mechanisms  by  which  representational  animation  may 
impede  learning.  For  example,  Hegarty,  Kriz,  and  Cate  (2003) 
provided  some  support  for  the  idea  that  cognitive  representation 
(i.e.,  the  manner  in  which  the  behavior  of  dynamic  systems  is 
represented  in  the  cognitive  system)  is  more  similar  to  series  of 
static  images  than  to  animations.  Mayer,  Hegarty,  Mayer,  and 
Campbell  (2005)  provided  a  plausible  rationale  for  why  germane 
cognitive  processes  are  engendered  more  by  static  images  than  by 
representational  animations.  Others  argued  that  representational 
animation  impedes  learning  because  animations  can  negatively 
impact  metacognition.  That  is,  representational  animations  can 
induce  an  illusion  of  understanding  in  learners  (Betrancourt,  2005; 
Kiihl  et  al.,  2011;  Lewalter,  2003;  Schnotz  &  Rasch,  2005). 

According  to  the  illusion  of  understanding  (IU)  model,  adding 
animation  to  multimedia  presentations  can  cause  learners  to  over¬ 
estimate  how  easy  it  is  to  comprehend  the  presented  material  and, 
thereby,  develop  inflated  metacomprehension.  As  a  result,  learners 
invest  less  cognitive  resources  to  the  learning  task.  This  effect  is 
similar  to  the  illusion  of  knowing  phenomenon  described  in  cali¬ 
bration  research  (Glenberg,  Wilkinson,  &  Epstein,  1982;  Serra  & 
Metcalfe,  2009)  in  which  learners  overestimate  the  degree  to 
which  they  understand  information  presented  in  text.  As  a  result, 
learners  allocate  less  attention  and  fail  to  monitor  with  full  vigi¬ 
lance  due  to  inappropriate  judgments  of  learning. 

We  define  the  IU  hypothesis  as  three  metacognitive  assertions. 
These  assertions  are  based  on  a  view  of  self-regulation  as  a 
dynamic  cycle  in  which  monitoring  informs  control  processes  that 
facilitate  ongoing  planning  and  implementation  of  strategies  and 
subsequent  monitoring  (Azevedo  &  Witherspoon,  2009;  Efklides, 
2008;  Nelson  &  Narens,  1990;  Terricone,  2011;  Winne,  2001). 
The  judgment  of  difficulty  (JOD)  assertion  states  that,  when  people 
are  learning  about  the  behavior  of  dynamic  systems  with  multi- 
media  presentations,  the  addition  of  representational  animation 
that  explicitly  illustrates  the  system’s  behavior  causes  them  to 
perceive  the  presentation  as  being  easier  to  learn  (Betrancourt, 
2005;  Salomon,  1984;  Schnotz  &  Rasch,  2005,  2008).  With  rep¬ 
resentational  animation,  mentally  visualizing  the  behavior  of  the 
system  is  essentially  a  perceptual  exercise.  In  contrast,  when  the 
behavior  of  the  system  is  implied  with  static  images,  the  learner 
must  expend  cognitive  resources  to  mentally  animate  the  system. 

The  judgment  of  comprehension  (JOC)  assertion  states  that  the 
addition  of  representational  animation  causes  learners  to  form 
more  optimistic  metacomprehension  (Schnotz  &  Rasch,  2005). 
The  relative  ease  with  which  learners  visually  experience  the 
system’s  dynamic  behavior  with  representational  animation  causes 
them  to  inflate  their  judgment  of  how  well  they  comprehend  that 


system.  Serra  and  Metcalfe  (2009)  used  the  term  fluency  heuristics 
to  refer  to  an  analogous  relationship  reported  in  text  comprehen¬ 
sion  research  in  which  metacognitive  judgments  of  task  difficulty 
(e.g.,  retrieval  fluency,  ease  of  learning)  influence  judgments  of 
comprehension.  Also,  Serra  and  Dunlosky  (2010)  reported  that 
beliefs  about  the  efficacy  of  multimedia  formats  influence  learn¬ 
ers’  metacomprehension  judgments. 

The  disengagement  assertion  states  that  the  addition  of  repre¬ 
sentational  animation  causes  learners  to  reduce  their  cognitive 
engagement  (Schnotz  &  Rasch,  2005).  An  inflated  sense  of  com¬ 
prehension  leads  learners  to  conclude  that  less  cognitive  resources 
and  effort  are  needed  to  sufficiently  comprehend  the  presented 
information. 

Prior  Studies 

Two  think-aloud  studies  (Kiihl  et  al.,  2011;  Lewalter,  2003) 
provided  some  support  for  the  IU  hypothesis  based  on  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  comprehension  and  planning  statements.  First,  in  both 
studies  animation  learners  uttered  more  positive  comprehension 
statements  than  static  image  learners.  Consistent  with  the  JOC 
assertion,  this  difference  may  have  resulted  from  animation  learn¬ 
ers  having  developed  an  inflated  sense  of  comprehension  relative 
to  that  of  static  image  learners.  Second,  in  the  Lewalter  study, 
animation  learners  uttered  fewer  planning  statements  than  static 
image  learners.  Consistent  with  the  disengagement  assertion,  this 
difference  may  indicate  that  animation  learners  invested  less  cog¬ 
nitive  effort  than  static  image  learners  in  remediation. 

Although  the  two  findings  described  above  may  be  consistent 
with  animation  learners  having  experienced  an  illusion  of  under¬ 
standing,  the  overall  pattern  of  data  from  Lewalter  (2003)  and 
Kiihl  et  al.  (2011)  is  also  consistent  with  an  alternate  explanation, 
that  the  differences  in  the  frequency  of  comprehension  and  plan¬ 
ning  statements  were  caused  by  differences  in  learning.  Because 
the  differences  in  learning  between  static  image  learners  and 
animation  learners  were  statistically  not  significant  in  the  two 
studies,  there  is  the  possibility  that  animation  had  a  positive  effect 
on  learning,  but  this  effect  was  undetected  due  to  lack  of  statistical 
power.  If  so,  increased  learning  by  animation  learners  may  have 
been  responsible  for  their  higher  frequency  of  comprehension 
statements  and  lower  frequency  of  planning  statements.  Two  ad¬ 
ditional  findings  in  Kiihl  et  al.’s  study  cast  further  doubt  that  their 
animation  learners  experienced  an  illusion  of  understanding.  First, 
Kiihl  et  al.’s  animation  learners  uttered  fewer  erroneous  statements 
than  did  static  image  learners,  indicating  that  animation  may  have 
improved  comprehension.  Second,  no  significant  differences  in 
judgment  of  difficulty  or  mental  effort  were  detected  between 
animation  and  static  image  learners.  Taken  together,  the  results  of 
the  Lewalter  study  and  the  Kiihl  et  al.  study  do  not  provide 
conclusive  evidence  that  animation  had  induced  illusion  of  under¬ 
standing. 

Accuracy  of  Performance  Standard 

The  IU  hypothesis  explicates  a  metacognitive  process  by  which 
representational  animation  may  impede  learning.  We  now  intro¬ 
duce  a  metacognitive  process  by  which  representational  animation 
may  enhance  learning.  We  generated  the  accuracy  of  performance 
standard  (APS)  hypothesis  because  it  constitutes  a  plausible  and 
theoretically  important  counterargument  to  the  IU  hypothesis. 
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According  to  the  APS  hypothesis,  when  the  behavior  of  a 
dynamic  system  is  explicitly  illustrated  with  representational  ani¬ 
mation,  the  learner  has  access  to  a  more  reliable  standard  in 
memory  (i.e.,  mental  representation)  by  which  to  evaluate  his  or 
her  comprehension.  In  contrast,  when  the  behavior  of  dynamic 
systems  is  presented  as  a  set  of  static  images,  the  learner’s  meta¬ 
comprehension  must  depend  on  the  behavior  of  the  system  that  the 
learner  infers.  These  inferences  may  be  inaccurate  or  incomplete. 
Therefore,  the  APS  hypothesis  asserts  that,  when  people  are  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  behavior  of  dynamic  systems  with  multimedia  pre¬ 
sentations,  the  addition  of  representational  animation  that  explic¬ 
itly  illustrates  the  system’s  behavior  causes  them  to  generate  more 
accurate  JOC.  This  accuracy  assertion  has  significant  ramifica¬ 
tions  for  the  efficiency  of  the  self-regulatory  system  because 
learners  are  better  able  to  plan,  select  strategies,  and  allocate 
resources  (Azevedo  &  Witherspoon,  2009;  Nelson  &  Narens, 
1990;  Terricone,  2011;  Tobias  &  Everson,  2009;  Winne,  2001). 
Serra  and  Metcalfe  (2009)  referred  to  this  sequence  as  the 
accuracy- control  link  by  which  accurate  monitoring  enhances 
control,  which  enhances  self-regulation. 

Present  Study 

This  study  tested  the  assertions  of  the  IU  and  the  APS  hypoth¬ 
esis  with  both  representational  animation  and  directive  animation. 
The  experiment  had  four  treatment  conditions:  static  (i.e.,  no 
animation);  representational  animation  only;  directive  animation 
only;  and  both  representational  and  directive  animations.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  precedent  of  Mayer  et  al.  (2005),  two  types  of  learning 
outcomes  were  measured.  A  retention  test  asked  the  participants  to 
recall  information  explicitly  provided  in  a  multimedia  presenta¬ 
tion.  A  transfer  test  asked  the  participants  to  solve  diagnostic  and 
prognostic  problems. 

Judgment  of  difficulty  (JOD),  judgment  of  comprehension 
(JOC),  and  judgment  of  visualization  (JOV)  were  used  as  depen¬ 
dent  variables  to  test  the  assertions  of  the  IU  and  APS  hypotheses. 
JOD  was  estimated  by  asking  the  participants  to  characterize  their 
learning  experience  (e.g.,  “How  difficult  was  it  to  learn  about  the 
flushing  toilet  tank  from  the  presentation?”)  and  the  multimedia 
presentation  (e.g.,  “How  would  you  rate  the  quality  of  the  presen¬ 
tation  that  you  just  saw?”).  JOC  was  estimated  by  asking  the 
participants  to  predict  their  learning  outcome.  After  the  treatment 
was  administered,  the  participants  were  asked  to  estimate  how  they 
would  perform  on  a  number  of  different  problems.  As  these  were 
the  problems  in  the  instruments  used  to  measure  their  learning 
outcome  (i.e.,  the  retention  test  and  the  transfer  test),  the  partici¬ 
pants  were  effectively  predicting  their  learning  outcome.  JOV  was 
measured  by  asking  the  participants  to  mentally  visualize  the 
behavior  of  the  flushing  toilet  tank  that  they  had  learned  about 
during  the  treatment.  They  were  then  asked  to  characterize  the 
quality  of  their  visualization  experience  in  terms  of  difficulty, 
accuracy,  and  level  of  detail. 

The  analysis  utilized  two  covariates:  spatial  ability  and  prior 
knowledge.  Prior  studies  showed  that  spatial  ability  and  image 
type  (e.g.,  animation  vs.  statistic  images)  can  have  interactional 
effects  on  learning  (Hoffler  &  Leutner,  2007).  Prior  knowledge 
had  been  shown  to  affect  learning  in  general  (Kalyuga,  Ayres, 
Chandler,  &  Sweller,  2003). 


Predictions 

We  did  not  include  predictions  of  learning  outcome  because  a 
number  of  potential  cognitive  mechanisms  have  been  hypothesized 
by  which  animation  may  influence  learning.  As  yet,  however,  there 
is  an  absence  of  a  unifying  framework  that  describes  (a)  the 
conditions  under  which  each  of  these  mechanisms  become  acti¬ 
vated  and  (b)  how  the  activated  processes  are  integrated  to  produce 
the  learning  outcome.  Indeed,  one  of  our  goals  for  this  study  was 
to  contribute  to  the  theoretical  advancement  with  regard  to  (a). 

The  JOD  assertion  of  the  IU  hypothesis  was  tested  with  the  null 
hypothesis  that  representational  animation  learners  would  produce 
lower  JOD  (i.e.,  find  the  presentation  easier)  than  no  representa¬ 
tional  animation  learners.  The  JOC  assertion  of  the  IU  hypothesis 
was  tested  with  the  null  hypothesis  that  representational  animation 
learners  would  produce  higher  JOC  (i.e.,  form  more  optimistic 
metacomprehension)  than  no  representational  animation  learners. 
The  disengagement  assertion  of  the  IU  hypothesis  was  tested 
tangentially  with  JOV.  According  to  the  disengagement  assertion, 
representational  animation  learners  invest  less  cognitive  resources 
and  effort  than  no  representational  animation  learners  when  learn¬ 
ing  about  the  behavior  of  a  dynamic  system.  One  cognitive  activity 
that  representational  animation  learners  are  less  likely  to  engage  in 
is  mentally  simulating  the  behavior  of  the  system  (Schnotz  & 
Rasch,  2005).  If  so,  then  representational  animation  learners  will 
have  more  difficulty  mentally  visualizing  the  system  after  the 
learning  phase  because  they  had  less  practice  mentally  visualizing 
the  system  during  learning.  Hence,  the  disengagement  assertion 
was  tested  with  the  null  hypothesis  that  representational  animation 
learners  would  produce  lower  JOV  (i.e.,  poorer  quality  of  visual¬ 
ization)  than  no  representational  animation  learners.  The  accuracy 
assertion  of  the  APS  hypothesis  was  tested  with  the  null  hypothesis 
that  representational  animation  learners  would  generate  more  ac¬ 
curate  JOC  than  no  representational  animation  learners. 

The  predictions  derived  from  the  IU  and  APS  hypotheses  are 
applicable  only  to  representational  animation.  They  are  not  appli¬ 
cable  to  directive  animation  because  the  assertions  of  the  hypoth¬ 
eses  do  not  rely  on  the  concept  of  directive  animation.  They  do, 
however,  rely  on  the  concept  of  representational  animation.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  directive  animation  was  included  in  the  present  study  to 
test  the  hypothesized  causal  relationship  between  representational 
animation  and  metacognitive  monitoring.  Significant  differences 
in  JOD,  JOC,  or  JOV  between  directive  and  no  directive  animation 
learners  would  suggest  that  current  theories  may  be  deficient.  For 
example,  evidence  that  representational  and  directive  animations 
have  a  similar  pattern  of  effect  on  metacognitive  monitoring  would 
necessitate  substantive  theoretical  changes  to  account  for  the  sim¬ 
ilarity. 

Analytical  Methods 

Groupwise  comparisons  of  JOD,  JOC,  and  JOV  were  made  not 
with  raw  scores  but  with  bias  scores.  The  bias  of  a  variable  was 
defined  as  the  component  of  the  variable  that  is  not  attributable  to 
learning.  The  bias  of  a  variable  was  estimated  with  the  residual 
when  the  variable  is  regressed  by  overall  learning  (i.e.,  the  average 
of  retention  and  transfer  test  scores).  This  analytical  approach 
eliminated  the  potential  explanation  that  a  detected  difference  in  a 
variable  was  caused  by  differences  in  learning. 
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The  accuracy  of  JOC  for  a  group  was  estimated  with  the  Pearson 
correlation  between  JOC  and  overall  learning  (Blanch-Hartigan, 
2011).  Groupwise  comparisons  of  JOC  accuracy  were  made  with 
Fisher’s  Z-transformation. 

Method 

This  study  used  a  randomized,  double-blind,  2X2  between- 
subjects  factorial  design.  The  two  factors  were  the  absence  or 
presence  of  representational  animation  and  the  absence  or  presence 
of  directive  animation.  This  resulted  in  four  treatment  groups: 
static  (i.e.,  no  animation),  representational  animation  only,  direc¬ 
tive  animation  only,  and  both  animations  (i.e.,  representational 
animation  and  directive  animation). 

Participants 

The  participants  were  65  undergraduate  psychology  students  (49 
female,  16  male,  Mage  =  24.3  years,  age  range  =  18  to  44  years) 
at  a  major  university  in  the  southwestern  region  of  the  United 
States.  We  do  not  report  the  participants’  SAT  scores  because  a 
majority  of  the  participants  did  not  provide  them. 

Material 

The  experiment  protocol  was  administered  by  an  interactive 
multimedia  computer  program  that  recorded  all  participant  re¬ 
sponses.  All  the  participants  worked  on  an  identical  model  of 
computer  hardware  that  included  a  24-in.  color  monitor  with 
1920  X  1080  resolution  and  a  headphone.  A  version  of  the 
computer  program  that  was  used  to  administer  the  protocol  is 
provided  as  online  supplemental  material.  With  this  computer 
program,  the  reader  may  examine  the  entire  protocol  including  the 
instruments,  the  treatment  (i.e.,  the  four  versions  of  the  multimedia 
presentation  on  the  workings  of  a  flushing  toilet  tank),  as  well  as 
the  manner  in  which  each  instrument  and  treatment  condition  was 
administered.  The  following  describes  the  components  of  the  pro¬ 
tocol  in  the  order  that  they  were  administered. 

Introduction.  The  introduction  explained  what  was  expected 
of  the  participants  in  the  study.  At  the  conclusion,  the  participants 
were  asked  to  enter  a  treatment  code  that  was  provided  to  them  by 
the  protocol  administrator. 

Participant  survey.  The  participant  survey  asked  the  partic¬ 
ipants  about  their  demographic  characteristics.  The  survey  also 
asked  the  participants  to  characterize  their  background  knowledge 
relevant  to  flushing  toilet  tanks. 

Treatment.  The  treatment  was  a  multimedia  presentation  on 
how  a  flushing  toilet  tank  works  that  was  adapted  from  Mayer  et 
al.  (2005)  and  Hegarty  et  al.  (2003)  with  the  addition  that  naviga¬ 
tional  control  and  the  narration  modality  were  controlled  across  the 
treatment  conditions  (Ginns,  2005;  Low  &  Sweller,  2005;  Mayer 
&  Chandler,  2001;  Mousavi,  Low,  &  Sweller,  1995).  Participants 
in  this  study  viewed  the  presentation  twice  so  as  to  provide  a  more 
realistic  learning  scenario  than  those  in  the  Mayer  et  al.  and 
Hegarty  et  al.  studies. 

The  multimedia  presentation  contained  six  segments.  Each  seg¬ 
ment  contained  graphic  illustrations  (see  Figure  1)  with  an  aural 
narration  (see  the  Appendix).  The  first  segment  introduced  the 
parts  of  the  flushing  toilet  tank.  The  remaining  segments  described 


the  five  phases  of  generating  the  flush  and  refilling  the  tank.  The 
first  segment  lasted  about  60  seconds,  and  the  remaining  segments 
lasted  about  30  seconds  each.  The  participants  viewed  all  the 
segments  continuously  from  start  to  finish.  The  participants  were 
not  provided  any  mechanism  (e.g.,  pause  or  rewind  buttons)  to 
interrupt  the  presentation.  At  the  completion  of  the  first  viewing, 
the  presentation  was  paused.  When  the  participant  clicked  a  button 
on  the  computer  screen,  the  presentation  of  the  second  viewing 
commenced. 

The  images  in  the  presentation  contained  a  limited  palette  of 
colors.  The  parts  of  the  toilet  tank  were  in  shades  of  gray.  The 
water  and  the  arrows  representing  the  flow  of  water  were  in  shades 
of  blue.  The  arrows  that  indicated  how  the  parts  of  the  toilet  tank 
moved  were  in  red. 

The  multimedia  presentations  across  the  four  treatment  condi¬ 
tions  were  identical  except  for  their  visual  component.  The  static 
version  presented  a  single  still  image  for  each  segment  (see  Figure 
1).  Each  static  image  was  a  key  frame  from  the  animated  versions. 
For  several  static  images,  however,  water  flow  arrows  were  added 
to  better  illustrate  the  directionality  of  the  water’s  flow. 

The  directive-only  version  was  identical  to  the  static  version 
except  that  several  directive  animation  techniques  were  incorpo¬ 
rated.  In  the  first  segment,  parts  appeared  and  disappeared  from  the 
screen  in  synchrony  with  the  narration  so  that  only  those  parts 
pertinent  to  the  narration  were  displayed.  For  example,  during  the 
portion  of  the  narration  that  stated  “The  flow  of  water  into  the  tank 
is  controlled  by  these  parts  .  .  .”  only  those  enumerated  parts  were 
visible.  Furthermore,  the  parts  were  displayed  in  a  lighter  shade 
until  a  part  was  explicitly  referenced  in  the  narration.  At  that  point, 
the  part  being  referenced  was  presented  in  normal  shade,  thereby 
providing  the  participant  a  clear  visual  indication  of  the  part  that 
was  being  referred  to  by  the  narration.  In  the  remaining  segments 
that  described  the  dynamic  behavior  of  the  flushing  toilet  tank, 
blinking  and  tinting  were  used  as  visual  cues  to  the  narrative 
referents.  For  example,  when  the  narration  stated  “When  the 
handle  is  pressed  down,”  the  color  of  the  handle  was  tinted  red  and 
the  arrow  pointing  down  on  the  handle  flashed  on  and  off. 

In  the  representational-only  version,  representational  animation 
depicted  the  movement  of  the  parts  and  the  flow  of  water.  The 
representational  animation  and  the  narration  were  synchronized. 
For  example,  when  the  narration  in  phase  2  stated  that  “The  two 
disks  start  to  drop  and  separate  from  each  other,”  the  animation 
showed  the  two  discs  falling  and  separating  from  each  other.  The 
flow  of  water  was  animated  by  a  continuous  movement  of  arrows. 

The  representational-  directive  version  incorporated  both  repre¬ 
sentational  and  directive  animations  described  above.  Logistically, 
we  created  first  the  representational- directive  version  such  that 
directive  animation  and  representational  animation  always  ap¬ 
peared  sequentially  and  never  simultaneously.  The  other  three 
versions  of  the  presentation  were  then  produced  by  replacing  each 
unneeded  animation  clip  with  an  appropriate  static  image. 

Post-treatment  survey.  The  post-treatment  survey  asked  the 
participants  to  evaluate  the  format  and  the  content  of  the  multi- 
media  presentation  (e.g.,  “How  difficult  was  it  to  learn  about  the 
flushing  toilet  tank  from  the  presentation?”).  The  survey  also 
described  a  set  of  problems  to  the  participants.  For  each  problem, 
the  participants  were  asked  how  well  they  thought  they  would  be 
able  to  solve  the  problem.  For  example,  one  of  the  questions  was 
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as  follows:  “When  a  flushing  toilet  tank  behaves  abnormally,  it  is 
usually  an  indication  that  something  in  the  tank  is  broken.  How 
well  do  you  think  that  you  will  be  able  to  diagnose  the  cause  of 
abnormal  behaviors  in  flushing  toilet  tanks?”  As  the  problem 
descriptions  also  described  the  problems  used  in  the  instruments  to 
measure  their  learning  outcome  (i.e.,  the  retention  and  transfer 
tests),  the  participants  were  asked,  in  effect,  to  predict  their  learn¬ 
ing  outcome. 

Visualization  exercise  and  survey.  The  visualization  exer¬ 
cise  asked  the  participants  to  mentally  visualize  the  processes  of 
the  flushing  toilet  tank  as  described  in  the  multimedia  presentation. 
The  participants  were  provided  30  seconds  to  perform  the  mental 
visualization.  The  visualization  survey  then  asked  the  participants 
to  characterize  their  visualization  experience  (e.g.,  “How  detailed 
did  your  visualization  seem  to  you?  That  is,  compared  to  the  level 
of  detail  provided  in  the  presentation.”). 

Retention  test.  The  retention  test  required  the  participants  to 
recall  information  that  was  explicitly  provided  in  the  presentation. 
There  were  10  part-recall  problems  and  one  process-recall  prob¬ 
lem.  For  each  part-recall  problem,  an  image  of  a  part  of  the 
flushing  toilet  tank  was  displayed  on  the  screen.  The  image  was 
identical  to  that  shown  during  the  treatment  presentation.  All  of  the 
other  parts  were  also  shown,  but  they  were  visually  distinguished 
with  a  lighter  shade.  Each  part-recall  problem  required  the  partic¬ 
ipant  to  provide  two  responses:  part-name  and  part-purpose.  The 
participants  provided  their  responses  by  selecting  an  entry  in  two 
drop-down  list  boxes.  For  the  part-name  response,  the  list  included 
names  that  were  explicitly  referred  to  in  the  presentation  (e.g., 
connecting  rod.  float,  float  arm)  as  well  as  those  that  were  not  (e.g., 
regulator).  Similarly,  the  list  for  the  part-purpose  response  in¬ 
cluded  concepts  explicitly  referred  to  in  the  presentation  (e.g.,  flow 
of  water  into  the  tank)  as  well  as  those  that  were  not  (e.g.,  flow  of 
air  into  the  tank).  The  participants  were  given  a  maximum  of  20 
seconds  to  complete  each  part-recall  problem.  If  a  participant  did 
not  provide  both  responses  within  20  seconds,  the  participant  was 
notified  that  the  time  limit  had  been  exceeded  and  the  next  ques¬ 
tion  was  automatically  displayed. 

The  process-recall  problem  asked  the  participants  to  write  down 
all  the  key  events  of  the  flushing  toilet  tank.  The  participants  typed 
their  responses  into  a  basic  text  editor  window.  To  help  the 
participants  understand  what  was  expected  of  them,  we  provided 
three  key  events  as  a  starting  point:  (a)  the  handle  is  pressed;  (b) 
float  drops  toward  the  bottom  of  the  tank;  and  (c)  the  inlet  valve  is 
pushed  in  the  inlet  pipe.  The  participants  were  provided  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  3  minutes  to  respond. 

Transfer  test.  The  transfer  test  required  the  participants  to 
apply  the  principles  that  were  introduced  in  the  treatment  presen¬ 
tation  in  novel  situations.  The  transfer  test  consisted  of  two  prog¬ 
nostic  problems  (e.g.,  “Suppose  that  the  float  were  to  break  off 
from  the  float  arm.  How  would  the  flushing  toilet  tank  misbehave? 
Describe  all  the  symptoms  that  you  can  think  of.”)  and  two 
diagnostic  problems  (e.g.,  “Suppose  that  you  push  down  on  the 
handle,  but  there  is  no  flush.  No  water  flows  into  the  toilet  bowl, 
none  whatsoever.  Describe  all  the  causes  that  you  can  think  of.  ). 
The  participants  were  provided  90  seconds  to  complete  each 
prognostic  problem  and  120  seconds  to  complete  each  diagnostic 
problem. 

Spatial  ability  test.  The  Paper  Folding  Test  (Ekstrom,  French, 
Harman,  &  Derman,  1976)  was  adapted  for  online  administration. 


An  earlier  pilot  study  indicated  that  the  Paper  Folding  Test  posed 
significant  cognitive  demands  on  the  participants.  Therefore,  only 
the  first  10  problems  of  the  original  test  were  administered  in  the 
present  study.  In  the  original  test,  the  first  10  problems  were  of 
comparable  difficulty  to  the  second  10.  Also,  the  Paper  Folding 
Test  was  administered  at  the  end  of  the  experiment  to  minimize  the 
potential  impact  of  cognitive  fatigue  induced  by  the  test.  Although 
this  ordering  left  open  the  possibility  that  the  treatment  conditions 
systematically  and  differentially  affected  the  participants’  perfor¬ 
mance  of  the  Paper  Folding  Test,  we  judged  this  more  advanta¬ 
geous  than  the  other  order  (i.e.,  where  the  differential  effects  of  the 
Paper  Folding  Test  occurs  prior  to  the  treatment)  because  key 
statistical  analyses  of  the  study  did  not  rely  on  the  results  of  the 
Paper  Folding  Test  (see  Results).  The  participants  were  given  a 
maximum  of  20  seconds  to  complete  each  Paper  Folding  Test 
problem.  If  a  participant  did  not  respond  within  the  20  seconds,  the 
participant  was  notified  that  the  time  limit  had  been  exceeded  and 
the  next  question  was  automatically  displayed. 

Procedure 

The  experiment  was  administered  in  four  group  sessions,  rang¬ 
ing  from  10  to  22  participants  each,  within  a  span  of  1  week.  Each 
participant  was  seated  in  front  of  a  computer.  The  participants 
were  instructed  to  put  on  the  headphone  and  were  shown  how  to 
adjust  the  volume.  They  were  then  instructed  to  begin  their  par¬ 
ticipation  by  pressing  a  button  on  the  screen.  Upon  completion  of 
the  introductory  presentation,  each  participant  had  the  option  of 
either  terminating  participation  or  signing  the  informed  consent 
form  and  continuing  participation.  No  participant  chose  to  termi¬ 
nate  participation. 

When  the  participant  submitted  the  signed  consent  form,  the 
administrator  gave  the  participant  a  sheet  of  paper  with  a  treatment 
code.  The  participant  was  then  informed  that  the  administrator  was 
no  longer  available  for  assistance.  Participants  were  instructed  to 
proceed  as  best  they  could  if  any  issues  or  questions  arose  during 
the  session.  Once  a  participant  entered  the  treatment  code,  a 
computer  program  administered  the  experiment  protocol.  At  the 
completion  of  the  protocol,  the  computer  program  instructed  the 
participant  to  notify  the  administrator.  When  the  participant  noti¬ 
fied  the  administrator,  the  administrator  thanked  the  participant 
and  directed  the  participant  to  leave  the  lab. 

Random  assignment.  Random  assignment  and  even  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  participants  across  the  treatment  groups  were  imple¬ 
mented  as  follows.  The  treatment  codes  that  were  distributed  to  the 
participants  were  ordered  such  that  each  consecutive  four  treat¬ 
ment  codes  (a)  contained  all  four  treatment  conditions  and  (b)  were 
shuffled  in  random  order.  The  treatment  codes  were  distributed  in 
the  order  that  the  participants  submitted  their  signed  consent 
forms. 

Double  blind  control.  Double  blind  control  of  the  experiment 
was  achieved  as  follows.  First,  the  sheets  of  paper  containing  the 
treatment  codes  were  folded  and  stapled  so  that  the  codes  were 
hidden.  Therefore,  when  the  administrator  handed  a  treatment  code 
paper  to  a  participant,  the  administrator  did  not  know  to  which 
treatment  condition  the  participant  was  being  assigned.  Second, 
the  administrator  did  not  engage  in  any  interaction,  including  eye 
contact,  with  a  participant  once  the  participant  had  opened  the 
treatment  code  paper.  Third,  physical  partitions  were  erected  be- 
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tween  the  participants’  desks  so  that  one  participant  could  not  see 
the  computer  screen  of  another  participant.  Finally,  during  the 
scoring  process,  participant  responses  were  encoded  and  collated 
so  that  the  scorers  did  not  know  to  which  individual  or  treatment 
group  a  response  belonged. 

Variables  and  scoring.  In  the  descriptions  that  follow, 
“equally  weighted  sum”  of  scores  indicates  that  the  highest  score 
in  each  subgroup  was  first  scaled  to  100%.  The  remaining  scores 
were  then  scaled  proportionately  (i.e.,  without  first  scaling  the 
lowest  score  to  0%).  The  following  variables  were  employed  in  the 
present  study: 

•  Representational  animation  indicated  the  absence  or  presence 
of  representational  animation  in  the  treatment. 

•  Directive  animation  indicated  the  absence  or  presence  of 
directive  animation  in  the  treatment. 

•  Spatial  ability  was  the  percentage  of  correct  responses  in  the 
Paper  Folding  Test. 

•  Prior  knowledge  was  the  sum  of  the  responses  to  questions  5 
through  7  in  the  participant  survey. 

•  Judgment  of  difficulty  (JOD)  was  the  sum  of  the  responses  to 
questions  1  through  4  in  the  post-treatment  survey.  Lower  values 
signify  greater  ease  and  higher  values  signify  greater  difficulty. 
Note  that  although  the  reduction  in  mental  effort  is  a  key  assertion 
of  the  IU  hypothesis  (i.e.,  the  disengagement  assertion),  the  survey 
item  on  mental  effort  (i.e.,  “How  much  mental  effort  was  required 
to  learn  about  the  flushing  toilet  tank  from  the  presentation?”)  was 
aggregated  into  JOD  due  to  challenges  of  developing  a  reliable 
instrument  for  mental  effort. 

•  Judgment  of  comprehension  (JOC)  was  the  sum  of  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  questions  5  through  12  in  the  post-treatment  survey. 

•  Judgment  of  visualization  ( JOV)  was  the  sum  of  the  responses 
to  the  three  questions  in  the  visualization  survey. 

•  Retention  was  the  equally  weighted  sum  of  the  part-recall 
score  and  the  process-recall  score  from  the  retention  test.  For  the 
part-recall  score,  one  point  was  awarded  for  each  correct  part- 
name  response  and  one  point  was  awarded  for  each  correct  part- 
purpose  response.  The  procedure  for  scoring  the  process-recall 
problem  was  adapted  from  Hegarty  et  al.  (2003).  A  key  was 
developed  that  consisted  of  24  distinct  processes  of  the  flushing 
toilet  tank  that  were  explicitly  described  in  the  presentation  (e.g., 
“the  connecting  rod  rises,”  “the  connecting  rod  pulls  up  the  lower 
disk”).  One  point  was  awarded  for  each  key  process  that  the 


participant  mentioned  in  his  or  her  response.  Fictitious  or  incorrect 
responses  were  ignored.  The  order  of  the  processes  was  also 
ignored. 

•  Transfer  was  the  equally  weighted  sum  of  the  scores  of  the 
four  problems  in  the  transfer  test.  The  transfer  problems  were 
scored  based  on  a  predefined  key  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
process-recall  problem. 

•  Overall  learning  was  the  standardized  equally  weighted  sum 
of  retention  and  transfer. 

Results 

Scores 

The  five  free-response  problems  (i.e.,  the  process-recall  problem 
in  the  retention  test  and  the  four  problems  in  the  transfer  test)  were 
scored  by  two  individuals.  The  Pearson  correlation  between  the 
two  scorers  was  .87.  All  the  discrepancies  between  the  two  scorers 
were  resolved  through  discussion  and  consensus.  JOC  and  JOV 
were  transformed  by  x2'2  to  reduce  their  skewness.  After  the 
transformations,  the  Cronbach’s  alpha  for  JOD,  JOC,  and  JOV 
were  .77,  .88,  and  .87,  respectively.  Table  1  provides  the  descrip¬ 
tive  statistics  of  the  experimental  variables.  Table  2  provides  the 
correlations  between  the  variables. 

Learning  Outcomes 

A  2  X  2  (representational  animation  X  directive  animation)  facto¬ 
rial  analysis  of  covariance  (ANCOVA)  was  conducted  using  retention 
and  transfer  as  dependent  variables  and  spatial  ability  as  a  covariate. 
Prior  knowledge  was  not  used  as  a  covariate  because  it  was  not 
significantly  correlated  with  either  dependent  variable.  Levene’s  ho¬ 
mogeneity  of  variance  test  was  not  significant  in  the  analyses. 

For  retention,  there  were  no  significant  main  effects.  Spatial 
ability  had  a  positive  effect  on  retention,  F(l,  64)  =  18.  4,  P  < 
.001,  t}2  =  .23. 

For  transfer,  main  effects  occurred  with  representational  anima¬ 
tion  and  with  directive  animation.  Representational  animation 
learners  performed  moderately  worse  on  the  transfer  test  than 
no-representational  animation  learners,  F(l,  64)  =  5.38,  p  =  .024, 
T]2  —  .082.  Also,  directive  animation  learners  performed  moder¬ 
ately  better  on  the  transfer  test  than  no-directive  animation  leam- 


Table  1 

Descriptive  Statistics  of  Experimental  Variables  by  Treatment  Condition 


Treatment  condition 


Variable 

Static 

M  (SD) 

Representative  only 

M  (SD) 

Directive  only 

M  (SD) 

Representative  and  directive 

M  (SD) 

Total 

M  (SD) 

N 

17 

16 

16 

16 

65 

Prior  knowledge 

10.4  (4.45) 

12.1  (3.30) 

9.94  (3.07) 

9.19  (3.87) 

10.4(3.78) 

Spatial  ability 

.571  (.193) 

.556  (.163) 

.544  (.163) 

.506  (.224) 

.545  (.185) 

Retention 

.537  (.239) 

.529  (.189) 

.549  (.153) 

.471  (.181) 

.522  (.192) 

Transfer 

.421  (.166) 

.359  (.184) 

.531  (.181) 

.394  (.131) 

.426(475) 

Overall  learning 

.48  (.188) 

.44  (.16) 

.54  (.14) 

.43  (.15) 

.47(46) 

JOD 

11.24  (7.16) 

9.00(3.86) 

9.69  (3.72) 

9.69  (4.14) 

9.92  (4.93) 

JOC 

341.2  (146.3) 

369.3  (99.1) 

347.7  (73.9) 

350.1  (78.0) 

351.9(102.3) 

JOV 

103.3  (29.5) 

95.7  (30.2) 

103.8  (20.1) 

88.1  (30.5) 

97.8  (28.0) 

Note.  SD  =  standard  deviation;  JOD  =  judgment  of  difficulty;  JOC  =  judgment  of  comprehension;  JOV  =  judgment  of  visualization. 
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Table  2 


Pearson  Correlation  Between  Experimental  Variables 


Variable 

Directive 

Prior  knowledge 

Spatial  ability 

JOD 

JOC 

JOV 

Recall 

Transfer 

Overall 

learning 

Representational 

.015 

.059 

-.072 

-.117 

.075 

-.209 

-.111 

-.280* 

-.215 

Directive 

-.220 

-.105 

-.047 

-.029 

-.066 

-.061 

.207 

.074 

Prior  knowledge 

.158 

-.335** 

.474** 

.430** 

.232 

.001 

.140 

Spatial  ability 

-.238 

.258* 

.300* 

.491** 

.323** 

.457** 

JOD 

-.768** 

-.609** 

-.516** 

-.372** 

-.500*’ 

JOC 

.735** 

.625** 

.452** 

.604** 

JOV 

.624** 

.436** 

.598** 

Recall 

.610’* 

.908** 

Transfer 

.885** 

Note.  JOD  =  judgment  of  difficulty;  JOC  =  judgment  of  comprehension;  JOV  =  judgment  of  visualization. 
* p  <  .05.  ** p  <  .01. 


ers,  F(l,  64)  =  4.64,  p  =  .035,  rf  =  .072.  Representational 
animation  X  directive  animation  interaction  was  not  a  significant 
predictor  of  retention  or  of  transfer. 

Illusion  of  Understanding 

We  regressed  representational  animation,  overall  learning,  and 
representational  animation  X  overall  learning  (henceforth  abbre¬ 
viated  as  R  X  L)  on  dependent  variables  JOD,  JOC,  and  JOV  in 
three  independent  analyses.  Also,  the  three  regression  analyses 
were  replicated  with  directive  animation  in  place  of  representa¬ 
tional  animation.  These  regression  analyses  provided  a  comparison 
of  the  dependent  variable  among  participants  with  comparable 
learning ,  so  that  any  detected  difference  in  the  dependent  variable 
may  not  be  attributed  to  variance  in  learning.  When  a  significant 
interaction  was  found,  we  calculated  the  intersection  point  between 
the  two  regression  lines  (one  for  the  absence  and  the  other  for  the 
presence  of  respective  animation).  We  then  calculated  the  region  of 
significance  using  the  Johnson-Neyman  method  (Preacher,  Curran,  & 
Bauer,  2006).  The  results  of  these  regression  analyses  are  provided  in 
Table  3.  How  these  analyses  support  and  refute  of  the  assertions  of  the 
IU  hypothesis  is  summarized  in  Table  4. 

Representational  animation.  The  effect  of  representational 
animation  on  JOD  was  consistent  with  the  JOD  assertion,  and  the 
effect  of  representational  animation  on  JOC  was  consistent  with 
the  JOC  assertion.  However,  the  effects  were  consistent  only  for  a 
subgroup  of  participants,  namely,  those  with  low  overall  learning 
scores.  First,  R  X  L  was  a  significant  predictor  of  JOD  and  of  JOC, 
indicating  that  the  effects  of  representational  animation  on  JOD 
and  on  JOC  were  moderated  by  overall  learning.  Second,  for  both 
JOD  and  JOC,  the  R  X  L  interaction  was  disordinal.  That  is,  the 
regression  lines  intersected  within  the  region  of  interest  (i.e„ 
overall  learning  within  M  ±  2  SD).  Third,  the  region  of  signifi¬ 
cance  analysis  revealed  that,  for  overall  learning  less  than  -.070 
SD,  representational  animation  learners  developed  lower  JOD  (i.e., 
found  the  presentation  easier  to  understand)  than  no-representational 
animation  learners.  For  overall  learning  less  than  -.058  SD,  represen¬ 
tational  animation  learners  produced  higher  JOC  (i.e.,  more  optimistic 
metacomprehension)  than  no-representational  animation  learners. 

JOV  was  not  significantly  affected  by  representational  anima¬ 
tion  or  by  R  X  L.  Therefore,  the  IU  disengagement  assertion  was 
neither  supported  nor  refuted  by  the  analysis. 


Directive  animation.  Contrary  to  the  predictions  of  the  IU 
hypothesis  (i.e.,  directive  animation  would  have  no  effect  on  JOD, 
JOC,  and  JOV),  directive  animation  had  a  number  of  significant 
effects  on  JOD  and  on  JOC.  Further  surprisingly,  directive  anima¬ 
tion  and  representational  animation  had  a  strikingly  similar  pattern 
of  effect  on  JOD,  JOC,  and  JOV.  First,  the  D  X  L  interaction  was 
a  significant  predictor  of  JOD  and  of  JOC.  Second,  for  both  JOD 
and  JOC,  the  D  X  L  interaction  was  disordinal.  Third,  the  lower 
bounds  of  the  regions  of  significance  were  within  the  regions  of 
interest  (i.e.,  -.519  SD  for  JOD;  -1.84  SD  for  JOC).  Finally,  JOV 
was  not  significantly  affected  by  directive  animation  or  by  D  X  L. 

Accuracy  of  Performance  Standard 

The  accuracy  of  JOC  for  a  group  was  estimated  with  the 
correlation  of  JOC  and  overall  learning  (referred  to  below  as  the 
JOC/L  correlation)  within  the  group.  The  JOC  accuracy  of  two 
groups  was  compared  by  comparing  the  JOC/L  correlations  of  the 
two  groups  with  Fisher’s  Z-transformation. 

The  APS  assertion  (i.e.,  representational  animation  would  pro¬ 
duce  more  accurate  JOC)  was  neither  supported  nor  refuted  by  the 
analysis.  For  representational  animation  learners,  the  JOC/L  cor¬ 
relation  was  r  =  .500,  N  =  .32,  p  =  .004.  For  no-representational 
animation  learners,  the  correlation  was  r  =  .734,  N  =  .33,  p  < 
.001.  However,  the  difference  between  the  two  correlations  was 
not  statistically  significant. 

With  respect  to  directive  animation,  the  results  contradicted  the 
predictions  of  the  APS  hypothesis  (i.e.,  directive  animation  would 
have  no  effect  on  JOC  accuracy).  Directive  animation  learners 
produced  significantly  less  accurate  JOC  than  no-directive  anima¬ 
tion  learners.  For  directive  animation  learners,  the  JOC/L  correla¬ 
tion  was  r  =  .395,  N  =  .32,  p  =  .025.  For  no-directive  animation 
learners,  the  correlation  was  r  =  .730,  N  =  .33,  p  <  .001.  The 
difference  between  the  two  correlations  was  significant,  Z  = 
1 .857,  p  =  .05. 

Static  Versus  Animation  Groups 

We  also  compared  JOC  accuracy  between  participants  whose 
multimedia  presentation  did  not  contain  any  form  of  animation 
(i.e.,  the  static  image  group)  and  those  whose  multimedia  presen¬ 
tation  contained  some  form  of  animation  (i.e.,  representational- 
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Table  3 

Regression  Statistics  for  JOD,  JOC,  and  JOV 


Dependent  variable  factor 

P 

B 

95%  Cl  of  B 

t 

P a 

Intersection 

point 

Significance 

regionb 

LL 

UL 

LL 

UL 

Representational  animation 
JOD 

0.799 

0.070 

broi 

R 

-.228 

-2.226 

-4.250 

-0.202 

-2.200 

.032 

L 

-.803 

-3.956 

-5.326 

-2.586 

-5.774 

.000 

R  X  L 

.374 

2.786 

0.736 

4.837 

2.717 

.009 

JOC 

1.214 

0.058 

broi 

R 

.211 

42.827 

2.867 

82.787 

2.143 

.036 

L 

.804 

82.322 

55.269 

109.375 

6.085 

.000 

R  X  L 

-.228 

-35.282 

-75.766 

5.202 

- 1 .743 

.086 

JOV 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

R 

-.084 

-4.677 

-16.305 

6.950 

-0.804 

.424 

L 

.563 

15.785 

7.913 

23.657 

4.010 

.000 

R  X  L 

.024 

1.036 

-10.744 

12.816 

0.176 

.861 

Directive  animation 

JOD 

0.046 

-0.519 

.668 

D 

-.015 

-0.143 

-2.176 

1.890 

-0.141 

.889 

L 

-.764 

-3.764 

-5.113 

-2.414 

-5.578 

.000 

D  X  L 

.406 

3.081 

1.008 

5.154 

2.972 

.004 

JOC 

-0.270 

-1.842 

.580 

D 

-.071 

-14.353 

-53.510 

24.803 

-0.733 

.466 

L 

.830 

84.941 

58.958 

110.924 

6.537 

.000 

D  X  L 

-.338 

-53.258 

-93.181 

-13.336 

-2.668 

.010 

JOV 

n/a 

n/a 

n/a 

D 

-.110 

-6.111 

-17.418 

5.196 

-1.081 

.284 

L 

.657 

18.402 

10.900 

25.905 

4.905 

.000 

D  X  L 

-.078 

-3.345 

-14.873 

8.183 

-0.580 

.564 

Note.  Cl  =  confidence  interval;  LL  =  lower  limit;  UL  =  upper  limit;  JOD  =  judgment  of  difficulty;  JOC  =  judgment  of  comprehension;  JOV  =  judgment 
of  visualization;  R  =  representative;  D  =  directive;  L  =  overall  learning;  broi  =  beyond  region  of  interest. 
a  .000  means  p  <  .0005.  b  Regions  below  lower  bound  and  above  upper  bound  are  significant  at  a  —  .05. 


only,  directive-only,  or  representational- directive).  Animation 
learners  produced  significantly  less  accurate  JOC  than  static  image 
learners.  For  animation  learners,  the  JOC/L  correlation  was  r  = 
.445,  N  —  .48,  p  <  .002.  For  static  image  learners,  the  correlation 


Expertise  Reversal  Effect 

The  disordinal  interactions  of  R  X  L  and  of  D  X  L  with  respect 
to  JOD  and  JOC  indicated  that  the  animations  may  exhibit  exper- 


was  r  =  .856,  N  =  .17,  p  <  .001.  The  difference  between  the  two 

tise  reversal  effect.  That  is,  the 

animations  may  have  opposite 

correlations  was  significant,  Z 

=  2.613,  p  = 

.009. 

effects  on  low- 

and  high-proficiency  learners.  With  representa- 

Table  4 

Confirmations  and  Refutations  of  IU  and  APS  Assertions 

Representational  animation 

Directive  animation 

Hypothesis  assertion 

Measure 

Prediction 

Result 

Prediction 

Result 

IU  hypothesis 

JOD  assertion 

JOD  bias 

R  <  noR 

Confirmed:  L  <  .070 

D  =  noD 

Refuted; 

D  <  noD,  where  L  <  —.519 

D  >  noD,  where  L  >  .668 

JOC  assertion 

JOC  bias 

R  >  noR 

Confirmed:  L  <  .058 

D  =  noD 

Refuted: 

D  >  noD,  where  L  <  —1.842 
D  <  noD,  where  L  >  .580 

Disengagement  assertion 

APS  hypothesis 

JOV  bias 

R  <  noR 

n.s. 

D  =  noD 

n.s. 

Accuracy  assertion 

JOC  accuracy 

R  >  noR 

n.s. 

D  =  noD 

Refuted:  D  <  noD 

Note.  IU  =  illusion  of  understanding;  APS  =  accuracy  of  performance  standard;  JOD  =  judgment  of  difficulty;  JOC  =  judgment  of  comprehension;  JOV  = 
judgment  of  visualization;  R  =  Presence  of  representational  animation;  noR  =  Absence  of  representational  animation;  D  =  Presence  of  directive  animation;  noD  = 
Absence  of  directive  animation;  L  =  overall  learning  (the  units  of  overall  learning  are  standard  deviations);  n.s.  =  not  significant. 
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tional  animation,  only  the  lower  bounds  of  the  regions  of  signifi¬ 
cance  were  within  the  regions  of  interest.  Therefore,  only  one 
group  of  participants  (i.e.,  the  low-proficiency  learners)  produced 
statistically  significant  differences  in  JOD  and  JOC  between  rep¬ 
resentational  animation  and  no-representational  animation  learn¬ 
ers. 

With  directive  animation,  however,  both  the  lower  bounds  and 
the  upper  bounds  of  the  regions  of  significance  were  within  the 
regions  of  interest.  Therefore,  two  groups  of  participants  (i.e.,  the 
low-proficiency  learners  and  the  high-proficiency  learners)  pro¬ 
duced  statistically  significant  differences  in  JOD  and  JOC  between 
directive  animation  and  no-directive  animation  learners.  Consis¬ 
tent  with  the  expertise  reversal  effect,  the  two  groups  experienced 
opposite  forms  of  illusion  of  understanding.  Low-proficiency 
learners  experienced  optimistic  illusion  of  understanding,  where 
animation  learners  find  the  presentation  easier  to  understand  and 
inflate  their  metacomprehension.  High-proficiency  learners  expe¬ 
rienced  pessimistic  illusion  of  understanding,  where  animation 
learners  find  the  presentation  more  difficult  to  understand  and 
deflate  their  metacomprehension. 

Discussion 

This  study  examined  the  effects  of  representational  and  di¬ 
rective  animations  on  learning  and  metacognition.  We  tested 
the  illusion  of  understanding  (IU)  hypothesis,  which  predicted 
that,  when  people  are  learning  about  the  behavior  of  a  dynamic 
system  with  multimedia  presentations,  the  addition  of  represen¬ 
tational  animation  that  explicitly  illustrates  the  system’s  behav¬ 
ior  would  cause  them  to  (a)  find  the  presentations  easier  to 
understand,  (b)  inflate  their  metacomprehension,  and  (c)  pro¬ 
duce  poorer  mental  visualizations  of  the  system.  We  also  tested 
the  accuracy  of  performance  standard  (APS)  hypothesis,  which 
predicted  that  adding  representational  animation  would  enhance 
the  accuracy  of  learners’  metacomprehension.  Both  the  IU  and 
the  APS  hypothesis  predicted  that  directive  animation  would 
have  no  effect  on  metacognitive  monitoring. 

The  results  indicated  that  representational  animation  induced 
an  illusion  of  understanding  (i.e.,  decreased  JOD  and  increased 
JOC)  as  predicted  by  the  IU  hypothesis;  however,  this  illusion 
was  induced  only  for  low-proficiency  learners  (i.e.,  learners 
who  had  low  overall  learning  scores).  Representational  anima¬ 
tion  did  not  have  a  statistically  significant  effect  on  JOC  accu¬ 
racy.  Overall,  the  pattern  of  effect  of  representational  animation 
and  of  directive  animation  on  JOD  and  JOC  indicated  that 
adding  animation  to  multimedia  presentations  affects  metacog¬ 
nitive  monitoring  in  complex  ways  that  were  not  predicted  by 
the  IU  or  the  APS  hypothesis. 

Learning  Outcome 

The  negative  effects  of  representational  animation  and  the 
positive  effects  of  directive  animation  on  transfer  learning 
found  in  the  present  study  are  consistent  with  prior  studies  (de 
Koning  et  al.,  2009;  Hegarty  et  al.,  2003;  Hoffler  &  Leutner, 
2007;  Mayer  et  al.,  2005;  Schnotz  &  Lowe,  2005).  The  treat¬ 
ment  conditions  and  the  outcome  measures  used  in  this  study 
were  adapted  from  Experiment  2  of  Mayer  et  al.  In  that  study, 
the  effect  size  of  representational  animation  on  transfer  learning 


was  Cohen’s  d  =  1.06.  In  the  present  study,  the  effect  size  was 
d  =  0.56. 

Illusion  of  Understanding 

With  respect  to  representational  animation,  the  assertions  of  the 
IU  hypothesis  were  partially  supported.  Representational  anima¬ 
tion  induced  an  illusion  of  understanding  (Betrancourt,  2005;  Kiihl 
et  al.,  2011;  Lewalter,  2003;  Schnotz  &  Rasch,  2005)  but  only 
among  a  subpopulation  of  participants  with  low  overall  learning 
scores.  We  refer  to  these  learners  as  low-proficiency  learners. 
Among  low-proficiency  learners,  representational  animation  learn¬ 
ers  found  the  multimedia  presentation  easier  and  produced  more 
optimistic  metacomprehension.  That  is  to  say,  low-proficiency 
representational  animation  learners  experienced  an  illusion  of  un¬ 
derstanding. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  overall  pattern  of  effect  of  representa¬ 
tional  animation  and  of  directive  animation  on  JOD  and  JOC  was 
more  complex  than  predicted  by  the  IU  hypothesis.  First,  the 
effects  of  representational  animation  and  of  directive  animation 
were  moderated  by  learning  proficiency.  That  is,  there  were 
attribute-treatment  interactions  (Cronbach  &  Snow,  1977)  of  R  X 
L  and  of  D  X  L  on  JOD  and  JOC.  Second,  the  effects  of  directive 
animation  were  strikingly  similar  to  the  effects  of  representational 
animation.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  directive  animation  were  even 
more  pronounced  than  those  of  representational  animation.  Direc¬ 
tive  animation  induced  two  different  forms  of  IU.  Optimistic  IU 
refers  to  lower  JOD  and  higher  JOC.  Pessimistic  IU  refers  to 
higher  JOD  and  lower  JOC.  Directive  animation  induced  optimis¬ 
tic  IU  in  low-proficiency  learners  but  pessimistic  IU  in  high- 
proficiency  learners.  This  bipolar  effect  of  directive  animation  was 
consistent  with  expertise  reversal  effect  (Plass,  Kalyuga,  &  Leut¬ 
ner,  2010). 

Accuracy  of  Performance  Standard 

With  respect  to  representational  animation,  the  results  neither 
refuted  nor  supported  the  JOC  accuracy  assertion  that  representa¬ 
tional  animation  enhances  JOC  accuracy.  The  difference  in  JOC 
accuracy  between  representational  animation  learners  and  no  rep¬ 
resentational  animation  learners  was  not  statistically  significant. 
With  respect  to  directive  animation,  the  results  contradicted  the 
prediction  of  the  APS  hypothesis  that  directive  animation  would 
not  affect  JOC  accuracy.  Directive  animation  significantly  de¬ 
graded  JOC  accuracy. 

Conclusion 

We  began  this  paper  with  the  observation  that  representa¬ 
tional  animation  has  bipolar  effects  on  learning.  That  is,  repre¬ 
sentational  animation  can  have  a  positive  effect  on  learning 
under  certain  conditions  but  a  negative  effect  under  different 
conditions  (Betrancourt,  2005;  Hoffler  &  Leutner,  2007;  Tver- 
sky,  &  Morrison,  2002).  Multimedia  theorists  offered  the  IU 
model  as  a  metacognitive  explanation  for  why  representational 
animation  has  sometimes  negatively  affected  learning  (Betran¬ 
court,  2005;  Schnotz  &  Rasch,  2005).  The  results  of  this  study 
showed  that  the  IU  model  can  explain  not  only  the  negative 
effects  of  representational  animation  but  also  the  bipolar  effects 
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of  animation  in  general.  Learning  is  impeded  when  animation 
induces  optimistic  IU,  and  learning  is  enhanced  when  animation 
induces  pessimistic  IU. 

Although  the  results  showed  that  animation  perturbs  meta- 
cognitive  monitoring  (e.g.,  raises  and  lowers  JOD  and  JOC),  a 
causal  explanation  for  this  perturbation  remains  unresolved. 
Explanations  that  rely  on  the  representational  characteristics  of 
animation  (e.g.,  the  IU  and  the  APS  hypotheses  as  defined  in 
the  introduction)  do  not  explain  the  following:  (a)  Why  were  the 
effects  of  animation  moderated  by  learning?  (b)  Why  did  di¬ 
rective  animation  affect  JOD  and  JOC?  (c)  Why  were  the 
effects  of  representational  and  directive  animations  so  similar  to 
each  other?  However,  given  that  the  present  study  included  one 
experiment  using  one  set  of  content  material  (i.e.,  the  workings 
of  a  flushing  toilet  tank),  our  findings  should  be  replicated  and 
extended  to  new  materials. 
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Appendix 

Treatment  Narration 


The  narration  of  the  six  segments  of  the  multimedia  presentation 
in  the  treatment  was  as  follows: 

1.  A  flushing  toilet  tank  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  parts.  The  tank 
and  the  lid  store  the  water  used  to  flush  the  toilet  and  house  the  other 
parts.  The  flow  of  water  into  the  tank  is  controlled  by  these  parts:  the 
inlet  pipe,  the  inlet  valve,  the  inlet  valve  arm,  the  float  arm,  and  the 
float.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  float  pushes  the  inlet  valve  in  and  out 
of  the  inlet  pipe.  The  flow  of  water  out  of  the  tank  and  into  the 
toilet  bowl  is  controlled  by  these  parts:  the  handle,  the  connecting 
rods,  the  upper  disc,  the  lower  disc,  the  siphon  bell,  and  the  siphon 
pipe.  The  upper  disc  is  free  to  move  up  and  down  on  its  own.  The 
lower  disc  can  be  moved  up  and  down  with  the  handle. 

2.  Phase  1  -  Starting  the  flush.  When  the  handle  is  pressed  down, 
the  connecting  rods  are  pulled  up,  causing  the  lower  disk  to  rise 
and  to  push  up  the  upper  disk.  As  a  result,  the  water  in  the  siphon 
bell  is  forced  over  the  siphon  pipe  into  the  toilet  bowl. 

3.  Phase  2  -  Continuing  the  Hush.  Once  the  handle  is  released, 
the  two  disks  start  to  drop  and  separate  from  each  other.  As  a 
result,  the  water  flows  through  the  holes  in  the  lower  disk,  around 
the  edges  of  the  upper  disk,  over  the  siphon  pipe,  and  into  the  toilet 


bowl.  Note:  the  two  disks  separate,  because  the  water  that  flows 
through  the  holes  in  the  lower  disk  pushes  up  the  upper  disk. 

4.  Phase  3  -  Starting  the  refill.  As  the  water  flows  out  of  the  tank, 
the  water  level  drops.  As  the  water  level  falls,  the  float  drops 
toward  the  bottom,  pulling  out  the  inlet  valve,  and  uncovering  the 
hole  in  the  inlet  pipe.  This  allows  the  water  to  flow  into  the  tank. 

5.  Phase  4  -  Ending  the  flush.  When  the  water  flows  out  of  the 
tank  as  well  as  into  the  tank,  the  water  level  continues  to  drop 
because  the  flow  of  water  out  of  the  tank  is  faster  than  into  the 
tank.  When  the  water  level  falls  below  the  bottom  of  the  siphon 
bell,  air  enters  and  breaks  the  siphon.  This  stops  the  flow  of  water 
into  the  toilet  bowl. 

6.  Phase  5  -  Ending  the  refill.  When  water  flows  into  the  tank 
but  not  out  of  the  tank,  the  water  level  rises.  As  the  water  level 
rises,  the  float  rises,  pushing  in  the  inlet  valve,  and  closing  the  inlet 
hole.  When  the  water  level  rises  high  enough,  the  flow  of  water 
into  the  tank  is  stopped.  Now,  the  tank  is  ready  for  the  next  flush. 
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Among  the  many  factors  that  influence  the  efficacy  of  feedback  on  learning,  the  information 
contained  in  the  feedback  message  is  arguably  the  most  important.  One  common  assumption  is  that 
there  is  a  benefit  to  increasing  the  complexity  of  the  feedback  message  beyond  providing  the  correct 
answer.  Surprisingly,  studies  that  have  manipulated  the  content  of  the  feedback  message  in  order  to 
isolate  the  unique  effect  of  greater  complexity  have  failed  to  support  this  assumption.  However,  the 
final  test  in  most  of  these  studies  consisted  of  a  repetition  of  the  same  questions  from  the  initial  test. 
The  present  research  investigated  whether  feedback  that  provides  an  explanation  of  the  correct 
answer  promotes  superior  transfer  of  learning  to  new  questions.  In  2  experiments,  subjects  studied 
prose  passages  and  then  took  an  initial  short-answer  test  on  concepts  from  the  text.  After  each 
question,  they  received  correct  answer  feedback,  explanation  feedback,  or  no  feedback  (Experiment 
1  only).  Two  days  later,  subjects  returned  for  a  final  test  that  consisted  of  both  repeated  questions 
and  new  inference  questions.  The  results  showed  that  correct  answer  feedback  and  explanation 
feedback  led  to  equivalent  performance  on  the  repeated  questions,  but  explanation  feedback 
produced  superior  performance  on  the  new  inference  questions. 
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Feedback  is  a  critical  component  of  any  learning  process  be¬ 
cause  it  allows  learners  to  reduce  the  discrepancy  between  actual 
and  desired  knowledge  (Black  &  Wiliam,  1998).  Although  prior 
research  has  identified  many  factors  that  influence  the  efficacy  of 
feedback  (for  reviews,  see  D.  L.  Butler  &  Winne,  1995;  Hattie  & 
Timperley,  2007;  Kluger  &  DeNisi,  1996;  Shute,  2008),  the  con¬ 
tent  of  the  feedback  message  is  arguably  the  most  important  aspect 
of  any  feedback  procedure.  The  information  supplied  in  the  feed¬ 
back  message  is  critical  because  it  enables  learners  to  correct 
errors  (e.g.,  Pashler,  Cepeda,  Wixted,  &  Rohrer,  2005)  and  main¬ 
tain  correct  responses  (e.g.,  A.  C.  Butler,  Karpicke,  &  Roediger, 
2008).  Thus,  a  primary  objective  of  feedback  research  is  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  information  the  feedback  message  should  contain  in 
order  to  be  maximally  effective. 
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On  the  basis  of  a  wealth  of  studies  in  the  literature,  the  current 
answer  is  that  the  feedback  message  should  contain  the  correct 
answer.  At  the  most  basic  level,  feedback  must  convey  information 
about  the  veracity  of  the  learner’s  response  (i.e.,  correct  vs.  incor¬ 
rect).  However,  many  studies  have  shown  little  or  no  benefit  of 
providing  verification  feedback  relative  to  no  feedback  (e.g.,  Pa¬ 
shler  et  al.,  2005;  Plowman  &  Stroud,  1942;  Roper,  1977;  but  see 
Fazio,  Huelser,  Johnson,  &  Marsh,  2010).  Including  the  correct 
answer  in  the  feedback  message  substantially  increases  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  feedback  because  it  provides  the  information  that  learners 
need  to  correct  their  errors.  Indeed,  the  vast  majority  of  studies  that 
have  compared  correct  answer  feedback  with  verification  feedback 
have  shown  a  superiority  of  correct  answer  feedback  (e.g.,  Pashler 
et  al.,  2005;  Phye  &  Sanders,  1994;  Roper,  1977;  Travers,  Van 
Wagenen,  Haygood,  &  McCormick,  1964;  Whyte,  Karolick, 
Neilsen,  Elder,  &  Hawley,  1995). 

Is  it  beneficial  for  the  feedback  message  to  include  other  infor¬ 
mation  in  addition  to  the  correct  answer?  A  common  assumption 
among  educators  and  researchers  is  that  providing  students  with 
additional  information  in  the  feedback  message  will  improve 
learning.  The  umbrella  term  elaborative  feedback  is  often  used  to 
describe  any  type  of  feedback  that  is  more  complex  than  correct 
answer  feedback,  and  there  are  many  ways  of  elaborating  the 
feedback  message  (for  a  taxonomy  of  feedback  messages,  see 
Kulhavy  &  Stock,  1989).  Examples  of  elaborative  feedback  in¬ 
clude  providing  an  explanation  of  why  a  particular  response  is 
correct  or  incorrect  ( explanation  feedback)  and  re-presenting  the 
original  learning  materials  ( restudy  feedback).  Due  to  the  assump- 
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tion  that  elaborative  feedback  is  helpful  to  students,  it  is  often 
included  as  a  component  in  methods  of  instruction,  such  as  intel¬ 
ligent  tutoring  systems  (Corbett.  Koedinger,  &  Anderson,  1997) 
and  computer-assisted  instruction  programs  (Gibbons  &  Fair- 
weather,  1998).  For  instance,  the  AutoTutor  is  an  intelligent  tu¬ 
toring  system  that  helps  learners  solve  complex  physics  problems 
by  providing  many  different  types  of  feedback,  including  hints, 
corrections,  and  explanations  (Graesser,  Chipman,  Haynes,  &  Ol- 
ney,  2005).  However,  elaborative  feedback  is  just  one  of  many 
components  combined  to  enhance  student  learning  in  such  sys¬ 
tems.  and  its  independent  contribution  to  learning  is  not  assessed. 

Surprisingly,  studies  that  have  directly  compared  elaborative 
feedback  with  correct  answer  feedback  have  found  little  or  no 
benefit  to  increasing  the  complexity  of  the  feedback  message  (for 
a  review,  see  Kulhavy  &  Stock,  1989;  for  a  meta-analysis,  see 
Bangert-Drowns,  Kulik.  Kulik,  &  Morgan,  1991).  For  example, 
many  studies  have  found  that  there  is  no  benefit  of  providing 
explanation  feedback  relative  to  correct  answer  feedback  (e.g., 
Gilman.  1969;  Kulhavy,  White,  Topp.  Chan,  &  Adams,  1985; 
Mandemach,  2005;  Pridemore  &  Klein,  1995;  Sassenrath  &  Gav- 
erick,  1965;  Smits.  Boon,  Sluijsmans,  &  van  Gog,  2008;  Whyte  et 
al.,  1995).  Similarly,  other  studies  have  shown  that  providing 
restudy  feedback  yields  equivalent  performance  to  correct  answer 
feedback  (e.g.,  Andre  &  Thieman,  1988;  Kulhavy  et  al.,  1985; 
Peeck.  1979).  Critically,  the  content  of  the  feedback  message  was 
manipulated  as  an  independent  variable  in  these  studies,  which 
allowed  the  unique  effect  of  greater  complexity  (or  lack  thereof)  to 
be  isolated. 

The  lack  of  empirical  support  for  the  efficacy  of  elaborating  the 
feedback  message  is  surprising,  but  these  null  effects  may  be  due 
to  how  learning  was  assessed  on  the  final  test.  Almost  all  of  the 
studies  on  elaborative  feedback  have  used  a  final  test  that  assessed 
retention  of  the  correct  answer  by  repeating  the  same  questions 
from  the  initial  test.  If  the  learner  only  needs  to  remember  the 
correct  answer  to  perform  well  on  the  final  test,  then  the  additional 
information  contained  in  elaborative  feedback  is  superfluous. 
However,  this  additional  information  may  be  important  for  foster¬ 
ing  better  comprehension  of  the  material.  For  example,  providing 
an  explanation  of  why  a  response  is  correct  (i.e.,  explanation 
feedback)  might  help  the  learner  to  move  from  superficial  factual 
knowledge  to  a  more  complex  understanding  of  the  concept.  Thus, 
elaborative  feedback  might  be  expected  to  facilitate  performance 
on  a  final  test  that  assesses  understanding  rather  than  retention  of 
the  correct  response.  One  hallmark  of  superior  understanding  is  the 
ability  to  transfer  knowledge  to  new  contexts.  Transfer  can  be 
broadly  defined  as  “the  influence  of  prior  learning  (retained  until 
the  present)  upon  the  learning  of,  or  response  to,  new  material  .  .  .” 
(McGeoch,  1942,  p.  394).  In  the  present  study,  we  assess  under¬ 
standing  by  investigating  learners’  ability  to  transfer  their  knowl¬ 
edge  on  a  final  test  that  involves  making  inferences  using  previ¬ 
ously  learned  concepts. 

Experiment  1 

The  goal  of  the  first  experiment  was  to  investigate  the  hy¬ 
pothesis  that  the  efficacy  of  elaborative  feedback  depends  on 
how  learning  is  assessed.  Subjects  studied  a  set  of  passages  and 
then  took  an  initial  test  on  critical  concepts  from  the  passages. 
After  each  question,  they  received  explanation  feedback,  cor¬ 


rect  answer  feedback,  or  no  feedback.  Two  days  later,  they  took 
a  final  test  that  assessed  both  retention  (via  repeated  questions 
from  the  initial  test)  and  transfer  (via  new  inference  questions). 
We  predicted  that  explanation  feedback  would  lead  to  better 
transfer  relative  to  correct  answer  feedback,  but  the  two  types  of 
feedback  would  produce  equivalent  retention  of  the  correct 
answers. 

Method 

Participants.  Sixty  Duke  University  students  participated  for 
either  course  credit  or  payment.  Four  additional  subjects  were 
excluded  because  they  failed  to  follow  experimental  instructions. 

Design.  The  experiment  had  a  3  (type  of  feedback:  no  feed¬ 
back,  correct  answer,  explanation)  X  2  (type  of  final  test  question: 
repeated,  new)  mixed  factorial  design.  Type  of  feedback  was 
manipulated  between  subjects,  and  type  of  final  test  question  was 
manipulated  within  subjects,  between  materials. 

Materials  and  counterbalancing.  Materials  consisted  of  10 
passages  about  a  variety  of  topics  (e.g.,  the  respiratory  system, 
tropical  cyclones,  etc.)  and  associated  questions.  Six  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  and  the  associated  questions  were  adapted  from  A.  C.  Butler 
(2010),  and  the  rest  were  created  to  match.  Each  passage  consisted 
of  500  words  of  text  and  contained  two  critical  concepts  (see 
Appendix  A  for  sample  passages).  Thus,  there  was  a  total  of  20 
critical  concepts.  A  concept  was  operationally  defined  as  a  piece  of 
information  that  must  be  abstracted  from  multiple  sentences.  Two 
questions  were  associated  with  each  concept:  a  definition  question 
and  an  inference  question.  All  of  the  definition  questions  were 
used  on  the  initial  test  to  assess  memory  for  the  20  concepts.  The 
definition  question  was  repeated  on  the  final  test  for  10  of 
the  concepts  in  order  to  assess  retention  of  the  correct  answer.  The 
inference  question  was  given  on  the  final  test  for  the  other  10 
concepts  in  order  to  assess  transfer  of  knowledge.  The  materials 
were  counterbalanced  by  creating  two  versions  of  the  final  test.  In 
each  version,  one  of  the  two  concepts  for  each  passage  was  tested 
by  repeating  the  definition  question,  whereas  the  other  concept  was 
tested  with  a  new  inference  question.  Thus,  each  concept  was 
tested  equally  often  in  each  final  test  condition  across  subjects. 

Two  feedback  messages  were  created  for  each  definition 
question:  a  correct  answer  message  and  an  explanation  mes¬ 
sage.  The  correct  answer  message  consisted  of  a  statement  of 
the  correct  answer,  whereas  the  explanation  message  consisted 
of  the  correct  answer  as  well  as  two  additional  sentences 
elaborating  on  the  correct  answer.  The  two  additional  sentences 
in  the  explanation  feedback  message  were  taken  from  the  pas¬ 
sage  and  helped  to  explain  the  concept.  The  explanation  feed¬ 
back  did  not  contain  any  new  information  and  it  did  not  provide 
the  answer  to  the  inference  question.  Appendix  B  contains 
sample  questions  and  feedback. 

Procedure.  The  experiment  consisted  of  two  sessions  spaced 
2  days  apart.  Individual  PCs  running  MediaLab  software  (Jarvis, 
2004a,  2004b)  were  used  to  present  all  the  materials  and  collect  the 
responses.  In  Session  1,  subjects  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of 
the  three  feedback  conditions  (no  feedback,  correct  answer  feed¬ 
back,  and  explanation  feedback).  Regardless  of  condition,  they 
studied  the  10  passages  in  a  random  order  determined  by  the 
computer.  Each  passage  was  divided  into  two  paragraphs,  and  each 
paragraph  was  presented  for  80  s  (pilot  testing  showed  this  amount 
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of  time  to  be  sufficient  to  read  the  entire  paragraph  once).  Next, 
subjects  engaged  in  a  distractor  task  for  5  min  (solving  visuospatial 
puzzles).  Finally,  they  completed  a  self-paced  short-answer  test  on 
the  critical  concepts  that  consisted  of  the  20  definition  questions. 
The  questions  were  presented  one  at  a  time  in  a  random  order,  and 
subjects  were  required  to  generate  a  response  to  each  question.  If 
they  did  not  know  the  answer,  they  were  instructed  to  make  a 
plausible  guess.  Immediately  after  answering  each  question,  sub¬ 
jects  received  the  type  of  feedback  that  they  had  been  assigned  (no 
feedback,  correct  answer  feedback,  or  explanation  feedback).  The 
question  was  always  re-presented  with  the  feedback  message  to 
provide  context.  Feedback  was  provided  regardless  of  whether  the 
response  was  correct  or  incorrect,  and  subjects  were  required  to 
study  the  message  for  20  s.  In  Session  2,  subjects  returned  after  2 
days  to  take  a  final  short-answer  test  that  contained  20  questions: 
10  definition  questions  that  were  repeated  from  the  initial  test  and 
10  new  inference  questions.  As  on  the  initial  test,  questions  were 
presented  one  at  a  time  in  a  random  order,  answering  was  self- 
paced,  and  subjects  were  required  to  respond  to  each  question. 
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Figure  1.  Proportion  of  correct  responses  on  the  final  test  as  a  function  of 
feedback  condition  on  the  initial  test  and  type  of  final  test  question  in 
Experiment  1 .  Error  bars  represent  95%  confidence  intervals. 


Results 

All  results  were  significant  at  the  .05  level  unless  otherwise 
stated.  Pairwise  comparisons  were  Bonferroni-corrected  to  the  .05 
level.  Eta-square  and  Cohen’s  d  are  the  measures  of  effect  size 
reported  for  all  significant  effects  in  the  analysis  of  variance 
(ANOVA)  and  r-test  analyses,  respectively. 

Scoring.  Two  coders  independently  coded  the  responses  as 
correct  or  incorrect  according  to  a  scoring  rubric.  Both  coders  were 
blind  to  condition  and  coded  all  the  responses  for  a  given  question 
together  to  increase  consistency.  Cohen’s  kappa  was  calculated  to 
assess  interrater  reliability.  Reliability  was  high  (k  =  .89),  and  the 
first  author  (ACB)  resolved  the  disagreements  in  scoring. 

Initial  test  performance.  Initial  test  performance  was  rela¬ 
tively  low  (grand  M  =  .43),  which  was  desirable  for  investigating 
the  effects  of  feedback.  A  one-way  ANOVA  showed  no  effect  of 
feedback  condition  (F  <  1). 

Final  test  performance.  Figure  1  shows  the  proportion  of 
correct  responses  on  the  final  test  as  a  function  of  feedback 
condition  on  the  initial  test  and  type  of  final  test  question.  When 
subjects  received  correct  answer  or  explanation  feedback  on  the 
initial  test,  they  performed  better  on  the  repeated  definition  ques¬ 
tions  relative  to  when  they  did  not  receive  feedback.  A  one-way 
ANOVA  confirmed  this  observation  by  revealing  a  significant 
main  effect  of  type  of  feedback,  F( 2,  57)  =  6.54,  MSE  —  .05,  r|2  = 
.19.  Follow-up  pairwise  comparisons  showed  that  both  the  correct 
answer  and  explanation  feedback  conditions  led  to  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  correct  responses  on  repeated  questions  relative  to  the 
no-feedback  condition  (.62  vs.  .43),  7(38)  =  2.63,  SED  =  .07,  d  = 
.85;  and  (.66  vs.  .43),  t( 38)  =  3.34,  SED  =  .07,  d  =  1.06, 
respectively.  However,  there  was  no  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  correct  answer  and  explanation  feedback  conditions 

a  <  i). 

On  the  new  inference  questions,  subjects  performed  best  when 
they  had  received  explanation  feedback  relative  to  when  they  got 
correct  answer  or  no  feedback.  A  one-way  ANOVA  showed  a 
significant  main  effect  of  type  of  feedback,  F( 2,  57)  =  6.55, 
MSE  =  04,  t]2  =  .19.  Pairwise  comparisons  confirmed  that  the 
explanation  feedback  condition  produced  a  significantly  greater 


proportion  of  correct  responses  on  the  new  inference  questions 
relative  to  both  the  correct  answer  feedback  and  no-feedback 
conditions  (.45  vs.  .30),  7(38)  =  3.13,  SED  —  .05,  d  =  .90;  and  (.45 
vs.  .28),  7(38)  =  2.97,  SED  =  .05,  d  =  1.09,  respectively.  The 
correct  answer  and  no-feedback  conditions  did  not  differ  (?  <  1). 
In  addition,  an  item  analysis  was  conducted  for  the  critical 
comparison  between  the  correct  answer  and  explanation  feed¬ 
back  conditions  by  computing  a  t  test  with  items  as  the  unit  of 
observation  instead  of  subjects.  This  item  analysis  confirmed 
that  explanation  feedback  produced  superior  transfer,  r(40)  = 
2.04,  SED  =  .07,  d  =  .61. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  Experiment  1  showed  that  the  benefits  of  expla¬ 
nation  feedback  depend  on  how  learning  is  assessed.  Replicating 
the  findings  of  previous  studies,  explanation  feedback  produced 
equivalent  performance  relative  to  correct  answer  feedback  when 
retention  was  assessed  with  repeated  questions  on  the  final  test 
(e.g.,  Gilman,  1969;  Kulhavy  et  al.,  1985;  Mandemach,  2005; 
Pridemore  &  Klein,  1995;  Sassenrath  &  Gaverick,  1965;  Smits  et 
al.,  2008;  Whyte  et  al.,  1995).  However,  when  the  final  test 
assessed  understanding  by  requiring  subjects  to  transfer  their 
knowledge  of  the  concept  to  a  new  context,  explanation  feedback 
led  to  better  performance  than  correct  answer  feedback.  If  it  can  be 
replicated,  this  novel  finding  is  important  because  it  opens  the  door 
to  a  promising  new  direction  for  future  research:  the  use  of 
elaborative  feedback  to  promote  transfer  of  learning. 

Experiment  2 

One  of  the  goals  of  Experiment  2  was  to  replicate  the  novel 
finding  from  Experiment  1  that  explanation  feedback  produced 
better  transfer  to  new  inference  questions  than  did  correct  answer 
feedback.  A  second  goal  was  to  investigate  a  potential  explanation 
for  this  finding.  As  described  in  the  introduction,  the  ability  to 
transfer  knowledge  to  new  contexts  requires  understanding;  how¬ 
ever,  transfer  also  requires  retention,  especially  if  the  ability  to 
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transfer  knowledge  is  assessed  after  a  delay,  such  as  in  Experiment 
1.  One  way  of  conceptualizing  the  process  of  transfer  involves 
breaking  it  down  into  three  steps:  (1)  The  learner  must  recognize 
that  previously  acquired  knowledge  is  relevant,  (2)  the  learner 
must  recall  that  knowledge,  and  (3)  the  learner  must  apply  that 
knowledge  to  the  new  context  (see  Barnett  &  Ceci,  2002).  In  this 
conceptualization,  the  first  two  steps  in  the  transfer  process  reflect 
retention  of  knowledge,  whereas  the  third  step  reflects  understand¬ 
ing. 

In  Experiment  1,  the  first  step  (recognition)  was  unlikely  to 
have  been  a  problem:  All  subjects  were  instructed  that  the  final 
test  questions  were  about  information  that  they  had  read  in  the 
passages,  and  therefore  they  recognized  that  they  had  to  recall 
and  apply  their  knowledge  about  the  passages.  Thus,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  two  feedback  conditions  in  the  ability  to 
transfer  knowledge  must  have  been  due  to  differences  in  recall, 
application,  or  both  of  these  steps.  Each  explanation  feedback 
message  re-presented  some  information  from  the  passage  about 
the  critical  concept,  so  it  is  possible  that  this  re-presentation 
boosted  later  recall  of  that  information  on  the  final  test.  In 
contrast,  subjects  who  received  correct  answer  feedback  might 
have  been  less  likely  to  recall  this  information  because  they  had 
only  studied  it  once  when  they  read  the  passages.  Although  it  is 
possible  that  differences  in  recall  (Step  2)  may  have  contributed 
to  the  results,  we  believe  it  is  more  likely  that  explanation 
feedback  fostered  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  concepts, 
which  facilitated  the  application  of  that  knowledge  to  complete 
the  final  step. 

In  order  to  investigate  this  idea,  a  second  phase  was  added  to 
the  final  test  in  which  all  subjects  reanswered  the  inference 
questions  with  the  explanation  feedback  present  (i.e.,  regardless 
of  whether  they  had  received  explanation  or  correct  answer 
feedback  on  the  initial  test).  The  rationale  for  the  inclusion  of 
the  “reanswer”  phase  was  that  it  would  separate  the  recall  and 
application  steps  in  the  transfer  process  (see  Table  1  for  a 
schematic  explanation  of  the  logic).  As  described  above,  any 
difference  in  performance  between  the  correct  answer  and  ex¬ 
planation  feedback  conditions  when  answering  the  new  infer¬ 
ence  questions  could  be  due  to  recall,  application,  or  both  of 
these  components.  By  allowing  subjects  to  consult  the  expla¬ 
nation  feedback  during  the  subsequent  reanswer  phase,  the  need 
to  retain  the  information  would  be  eliminated.  Thus,  any  dif¬ 
ference  in  performance  between  the  two  feedback  conditions  in 
the  reanswer  phase  would  reflect  the  subjects’  ability  to  apply 
their  knowledge  (i.e.,  their  depth  of  understanding). 


In  addition  to  the  inclusion  of  the  reanswer  phase,  a  few  other 
changes  were  made  for  Experiment  2.  First,  the  type  of  feedback 
variable  was  manipulated  within  subjects  in  order  to  show  that  this 
finding  would  generalize  across  experimental  designs.  Second,  the 
no-feedback  condition  was  dropped  in  order  to  maximize  the 
number  of  items  in  the  explanation  and  correct  answer  feedback 
conditions.  Third,  the  final  test  consisted  of  only  new  inference 
questions  (i.e.,  no  repeated  questions)  in  order  to  focus  on  repli¬ 
cating  the  key  finding  from  Experiment  1 . 

Method 

Participants.  Twenty-four  Duke  University  students  partici¬ 
pated  for  either  course  credit  or  a  payment.  One  additional  subject 
was  excluded  for  not  following  the  instructions. 

Design.  A  single  variable  (type  of  feedback:  correct  answer, 
explanation)  was  manipulated  within  subjects,  between  materials. 

Materials.  The  materials  from  Experiment  1  were  used  again. 

Procedure.  The  procedure  was  the  same  as  Experiment  1 
except  for  the  following  changes.  First,  subjects  received  correct 
answer  feedback  on  10  of  the  definition  questions  on  the  initial  test 
and  explanation  feedback  for  the  other  10  questions.  Second,  the 
final  test  consisted  of  20  new  inference  questions  (no  questions 
were  repeated  from  the  initial  test).  Third,  the  final  test  consisted 
of  two  phases.  In  Phase  1,  subjects  answered  the  new  inference 
questions  in  the  same  manner  as  Experiment  1 .  In  Phase  2,  they 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  reanswer  each  inference  question 
while  also  viewing  the  relevant  explanation  feedback  (i.e.,  regard¬ 
less  of  whether  they  had  seen  the  explanation  feedback  on  the 
initial  test  or  not).  Subjects  were  told  that  they  could  re-enter  their 
initial  response  or  modify  their  response  based  on  the  information 
presented  in  the  explanation  feedback. 

Results 

Scoring.  Again,  two  coders  independently  scored  the  re¬ 
sponses.  Reliability  was  almost  perfect  (k  =  .98),  and  the  first 
author  (ACB)  resolved  the  few  disagreements. 

Initial  test  performance.  Overall,  subjects  correctly  an¬ 
swered  a  little  less  than  half  the  questions  (grand  M  =  .44),  and 
there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  two  feedback 
conditions  ( t  <  1). 

Final  test  performance.  The  left  panel  of  Figure  2  shows  the 
proportion  of  correct  responses  on  the  initial  answer  phase  of  the 
final  test  as  a  function  of  feedback  condition  on  the  initial  test. 


Table  1 

The  Logic  Behind  the  Two-Phase  Final  Test  Used  in  Experiment  2 

Final  test  phase 

Step  in  the  transfer  process  Initial  answer  to  new  inference  question  Reanswer  with  explanation  feedback 

Recognition 
Recall 
Application 

Note.  When  initially  answering  the  new  inference  questions,  there  should  be  no  difference  between  the  two 
feedback  conditions  with  respect  to  the  recognition  component  of  the  feedback  process;  however,  the  explanation 
feedback  condition  could  lead  to  better  recall  and/or  application.  In  the  reanswer  phase,  both  recognition  and 
recall  are  equated;  thus,  the  superiority  of  explanation  feedback  over  correct  answer  feedback  must  be  due  to  the 
application  component.  EX  =  explanation  feedback;  CA  =  correct  answer  feedback. 


EX  =  CA  EX  =  CA 

EX  >  CA  EX  =  CA 

EX  >  CA  EX  >  CA 
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Initial  Answer  to  Inference  Question  Re-Answer  with  Explanation  Feedback 
(Phase  I)  (Phase  2) 

Final  Test  Phase 


Figure  2.  Proportion  of  correct  responses  on  the  final  test  as  a  function  of 
feedback  condition  on  the  initial  test  in  the  initial  answer  (left  side)  and 
reanswer  (right  side)  phases  of  the  final  test  in  Experiment  2.  Error  bars 
represent  95%  confidence  intervals. 

Replicating  the  key  result  from  Experiment  1,  explanation  feed¬ 
back  led  to  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  correct  responses 
on  the  new  inference  questions  relative  to  correct  answer  feedback 
(.37  vs.  .27),  f(23)  =  4.18,  SED  =  .02,  d  =  .50. 

The  right  panel  of  Figure  2  shows  the  proportion  of  correct 
responses  on  the  reanswer  phase  of  final  test  as  a  function  of 
feedback  condition  on  the  initial  test.  Overall,  the  opportunity  to 
reanswer  the  inference  questions  with  the  explanation  feedback 
present  improved  in  both  the  explanation  feedback  and  correct 
answer  feedback  conditions;  however,  explanation  feedback  still 
produced  a  significantly  greater  proportion  of  correct  responses 
than  correct  answer  feedback  (.46  vs.  .37),  t( 23)  =  2.64,  SED  = 
.04,  d  =  .37.  In  order  to  compare  performance  on  the  two  phases, 
a  2  (final  test  phase:  initial  answer,  reanswer)  X  2  (type  of 
feedback:  correct  answer,  explanation)  ANOVA  was  conducted. 
This  analysis  revealed  significant  main  effects  of  final  test  phase, 
F(l,  23)  =  14.50,  MSE  =  .02,  iq2  =  .39,  and  type  of  feedback,  F(l, 
23)  =  15.86,  MSE  =  .01,  T)2  =  .41.  However,  the  interaction  was 
not  significant  (F  <  1).  In  addition,  an  item  analysis  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  computing  the  same  2X2  ANOVA  with  items  as  the 
unit  of  observation  instead  of  subjects.  This  item  analysis 
revealed  the  same  pattern  of  results:  significant  main  effects  of 
phase,  F(l,  19)  =  18.45,  MSE  =  .01,  iq2  =  .15,  and  type  of 
feedback,  F(l,  19)  =  5.98,  MSE  =  .01  -q2  =  .15,  but  no 
significant  interaction  (F  <  1). 

Discussion 

Experiment  2  replicated  the  key  novel  finding  from  Experiment 
1 .  When  subjects  received  explanation  feedback  on  the  initial  test, 
they  were  more  successful  at  transferring  their  knowledge  on  the 
new  inferences  questions  than  when  they  received  correct  answer 
feedback.  The  additional  information  contained  in  the  explanation 
feedback  message  fostered  better  understanding  of  the  critical 
concepts,  which  enabled  subjects  to  apply  this  knowledge  to  an¬ 
swer  new  inference  questions.  Importantly,  this  result  also  shows 
that  the  effect  generalizes  across  experimental  design — type  of 


feedback  was  manipulated  between  subjects  in  Experiment  1  and 
within  subjects  in  Experiment  2. 

When  subjects  had  the  opportunity  to  reanswer  the  inference 
questions  with  the  explanation  feedback  present,  the  results  were 
intriguing.  Performance  improved  in  the  explanation  feedback 
condition,  which  suggests  that  some  of  the  information  from  the 
feedback  had  been  forgotten;  once  subjects  were  re-presented  with 
this  information,  they  were  able  to  successfully  apply  this  knowl¬ 
edge  to  answer  the  inference  questions.  Performance  also  im¬ 
proved  in  the  correct  answer  feedback  condition.  This  improve¬ 
ment  presumably  also  reflects  the  recall  component  of  the  transfer 
process — because  subjects  did  not  receive  the  explanation  feed¬ 
back  on  the  initial  test,  they  may  not  have  retained  this  information 
(unless  they  remembered  it  from  the  passage).  Practically  speak¬ 
ing,  this  finding  is  important  because  it  shows  that  giving  expla¬ 
nation  feedback  after  a  delay  can  still  help  to  improve  transfer, 
which  is  consistent  with  recent  research  that  shows  a  benefit  of 
feedback  even  when  its  presentation  is  delayed  (e.g.,  A.  C.  Butler, 
Karpicke,  &  Roediger,  2007;  Metcalfe,  Komell,  &  Finn,  2009). 

Most  importantly,  the  difference  in  performance  between  the 
two  feedback  conditions  for  the  initial  answers  to  the  new 
inference  questions  was  also  observed  in  the  subsequent 
reanswer  phase.  In  both  feedback  conditions,  the  presence  of 
the  explanation  feedback  while  reanswering  the  inference  ques¬ 
tions  meant  that  the  burden  to  recall  this  information  was 
removed,  and  any  difference  between  the  two  conditions  had  to 
be  due  to  their  ability  to  apply  their  knowledge.  Receiving 
explanation  feedback  on  the  initial  test  may  have  enabled 
subjects  to  acquire  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  critical  con¬ 
cepts,  which  helped  them  to  correctly  answer  more  inference 
questions  in  the  reanswer  phase.  Furthermore,  this  finding  sug¬ 
gests  that  it  may  be  particularly  important  to  receive  the  explana¬ 
tion  feedback  soon  after  retrieving  a  concept  from  memory  be¬ 
cause  the  difference  between  the  two  feedback  conditions  persisted 
in  the  reanswer  phase  when  the  explanation  feedback  was  always 
present.  We  turn  now  to  discussing  the  importance  of  these  find¬ 
ings  in  the  context  of  the  broader  feedback  literature. 

General  Discussion 

The  present  research  helps  to  resolve  a  paradox  about  elaborative 
feedback.  Although  elaborative  feedback  is  assumed  to  benefit  learn¬ 
ers  and  it  is  often  included  in  instructional  methods  (e.g.,  Corbett  et 
al.,  1997;  Gibbons  &  Fairweather,  1998),  reviewers  of  the  feedback 
literature  had  concluded  that  increasing  the  complexity  of  the  feed¬ 
back  message  does  not  benefit  learning  (e.g.,  Bangert-Drowns  et  al., 
1991;  Kulhavy  &  Stock,  1989).  With  respect  to  the  existing  evidence 
in  the  literature,  this  conclusion  was  warranted — many  studies  that 
have  isolated  the  effects  of  greater  feedback  complexity  have  found 
no  benefit  of  elaborative  feedback  relative  to  correct  answer  feedback 
(e.g.,  Andre  &  Thieman,  1988;  Gilman,  1969;  Kulhavy  et  al.,  1985; 
Peeck,  1979;  Pridemore  &  Klein,  1995;  Sassenrath  &  Gaverick,  1965; 
Whyte  et  al.,  1995).  However,  all  of  these  studies  assessed  retention 
of  the  correct  response  to  a  previously  presented  question  rather  than 
deeper  understanding  of  the  material.  When  understanding  was  as¬ 
sessed  in  the  present  study,  explanation  feedback  produced  better 
performance  than  correct  answer  feedback.  This  finding  suggests  the 
need  for  a  fundamental  reevaluation  of  how  elaborative  feedback 
affects  learning. 
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Why  did  explanation  feedback  produce  superior  performance  on 
new  inference  questions  relative  to  correct  answer  feedback?  One 
might  expect  to  find  an  answer  to  this  question  among  the  various 
theories  that  have  been  proposed  to  explain  how  feedback  affects 
learning.  However,  many  of  these  theories  do  not  address  this 
question  at  all  because  they  seek  to  describe  the  effects  of  feedback 
at  a  more  complex  level  than  that  of  a  single  task  (e.g.,  D.  L.  Butler 
&  Winne,  1995;  Hattie  &  Timperley,  2007;  Kluger  &  DeNisi, 
1996).  Such  “macrolevel”  theories  model  the  influence  of  feed¬ 
back  on  various  student  behaviors,  such  as  self-regulation,  learning 
strategies,  and  motivation,  during  a  continuous  process  of  learning 
that  includes  repeated  presentations  of  feedback.  Although  other 
theories  provide  a  “microlevel”  account  of  learning  from  feedback 
during  a  single  task,  these  theories  are  either  too  general  (e.g., 
Bangert-Drowns  et  al.,  1991)  or  focus  on  explaining  other  feed¬ 
back  phenomena  (e.g.,  the  relationship  between  response  confi¬ 
dence  and  feedback  processing;  Kulhavy,  1977).  Kulhavy  and 
Stock  (1989)  put  forth  the  only  theoretical  framework  that  specif¬ 
ically  addresses  the  effects  of  elaborating  the  feedback  message 
beyond  providing  the  correct  answer.  Despite  their  efforts  to 
develop  a  coherent  account  of  how  elaboration  affects  learning, 
they  were  “unable  to  reach  any  useful  conclusion  regarding  how 
the  elaborative  component  of  the  feedback  operates”  (Kulhavy  & 
Stock,  1989,  p.  289).  Recent  microlevel  reviews  of  the  feedback 
literature  describe  many  of  these  theories  but  offer  no  new  ideas 
regarding  elaborative  feedback  (e.g.,  Mory,  2004;  Shute,  2008). 

Given  the  dearth  of  existing  feedback  theory  upon  which  to 
draw,  we  looked  to  theories  in  other  domains  in  order  to  develop 
an  explanation  for  our  findings.  One  relevant  theory  is  the  frame¬ 
work  proposed  by  Barnett  and  Ceci  (2002)  to  explain  the  process 
of  transfer  and  the  factors  that  influence  whether  it  will  occur.  As 
described  above,  they  conceptualize  the  process  of  transfer  in 
terms  of  three  steps:  recognition,  recall,  and  application.  Both 
correct  answer  and  explanation  feedback  can  improve  the  retention 
of  specific  knowledge,  which  would  facilitate  later  recall  of  the 
information  (i.e.,  the  second  step  in  the  transfer  process);  this 
conclusion  is  supported  by  the  finding  that  the  two  types  of 
feedback  produced  equivalent  performance  on  the  definition  ques¬ 
tions  that  were  repeated  on  the  final  test  in  Experiment  1.  How¬ 
ever,  explanation  feedback  may  also  enable  learners  to  better 
comprehend  the  concepts,  thus  facilitating  the  application  of  that 
knowledge  to  new  contexts  (i.e.,  the  third  step  in  the  transfer 
process).  The  results  of  the  reanswer  phase  in  Experiment  2 
support  this  conclusion.  When  subjects  reanswered  the  inference 
questions  with  the  explanation  feedback  present,  the  superiority  of 
explanation  feedback  persisted  even  though  the  recall  demands 
were  removed,  suggesting  that  the  locus  of  the  effect  is  the 
application  step  of  the  transfer  process. 

Another  way  of  framing  our  findings  is  through  the  lens  of 
text-processing  theories  that  conceptualize  the  development  of 
understanding  as  a  process  that  requires  representing  a  text  on 
multiple  levels  (for  a  review,  see  Graesser,  Millis,  &  Zwaan,  1997; 
Kintsch,  1998).  Such  theories  often  differentiate  between  three 
levels  of  representation:  the  surface  level — the  specific  words  and 
syntax  used  in  the  text;  the  textbase — an  abstract  representation  of 
the  ideas  and  their  connections;  and  the  situation  model — a  per¬ 
sonal  interpretation  of  the  text  that  often  includes  preexisting 
knowledge.  According  to  most  theories,  the  situation  model  is  the 
representational  level  that  reflects  deep  understanding  and  sup¬ 


ports  the  transfer  of  knowledge.  Within  the  context  of  the  present 
study,  processing  the  explanation  feedback  after  an  initial  retrieval 
attempt  may  have  helped  subjects  to  improve  their  situation  model  of 
the  text  and  achieve  a  deeper  understanding.  A  more  developed 
situation  model  would  be  expected  to  enable  superior  transfer  of 
knolwedge  to  the  new  inference  questions,  which  were  aligned  with 
this  representational  level.  In  contrast,  the  repeated  questions  used  to 
assess  retention  were  aligned  with  memory  for  the  textbase,  and  thus 
explanation  feedback  would  not  be  expected  to  benefit  performance 
on  these  items  relative  to  correct  answer  feedback. 

One  remaining  puzzle  is  why  explanation  feedback  was  effec¬ 
tive  at  facilitating  understanding  when  it  was  given  on  the  initial 
test,  but  it  did  not  have  the  same  effect  on  the  correct  answer 
condition  when  it  was  presented  during  the  reanswer  phase  of  the 
final  test.  Although  additional  research  will  be  needed  to  further 
explore  this  finding,  one  potential  explanation  revolves  around  the 
concept  of  memory  reconsolidation.  In  general,  practice  retrieving 
the  critical  concepts  from  memory  would  be  expected  to  help 
subjects  to  better  retain  these  concepts  and  transfer  them  to  new 
contexts,  regardless  of  feedback  condition  (e.g.,  A.  C.  Butler, 
2010;  Roediger  &  Butler,  2011).  However,  retrieval  may  also 
reopen  a  memory  so  that  it  must  be  reconsolidated,  meaning  that 
the  memory  enters  a  labile  state  in  which  it  can  be  altered  (e.g., 
Hupbach,  Gomez,  Hardt,  &  Nadel,  2007;  for  a  review,  see  Dudai, 
2006;  Lee,  2009).  For  example,  a  recent  study  by  Finn  and  Roe¬ 
diger  (201 1 )  showed  that  postretrieval  processing  of  new  informa¬ 
tion  results  in  the  integration  of  this  information  into  the  existing 
memory,  thereby  enhancing  retention.  In  the  present  study,  postre¬ 
trieval  processing  of  the  explanation  feedback  on  the  initial  test 
may  have  resulted  in  the  information  being  integrated  into  the 
memory  of  the  concept,  thus  building  a  deeper  understanding  (i.e., 
a  more  developed  situation  model).  Retrieval  during  the  final  test 
should  also  involve  reopening  the  memory,  giving  a  chance  for 
both  groups  of  subjects  to  integrate  the  explanation  feedback 
presented  in  the  reanswer  phase  into  their  memories;  however,  it 
may  be  that  the  memory  must  be  successfully  reconsolidated  (over 
time)  before  a  deeper  understanding  is  developed.  Although  ad¬ 
mittedly  somewhat  speculative,  this  reconsolidation  hypothesis 
provides  a  potential  starting  point  for  follow-up  studies. 

The  present  findings  open  the  door  for  new  research  that  inves¬ 
tigates  the  role  of  feedback  in  promoting  transfer  of  knowledge. 
The  need  for  this  research  is  apparent  with  respect  to  all  types  of 
elaborative  feedback,  but  also  more  generally  with  other  factors 
that  influence  the  efficacy  of  feedback.  The  vast  majority  of 
feedback  studies  in  the  literature  use  final  tests  with  repeated 
questions  to  assess  retention  of  knowledge.  Although  retention  is 
certainly  an  important  learning  outcome,  so  too  is  understanding. 
Thus,  there  is  a  great  need  for  research  on  how  feedback  affects 
transfer  for  both  theoretical  and  pedagogical  purposes.  If  under¬ 
standing  is  ignored  as  a  learning  outcome,  many  promising  meth¬ 
ods  of  providing  feedback  may  be  misconceived  and  overlooked. 
For  example,  one  method  that  may  help  to  produce  substantial 
understanding  is  to  give  students  correct  answer  feedback  and  then 
have  them  generate  their  own  explanations  for  why  their  response 
is  correct  or  incorrect.  Previous  studies  have  not  found  a  benefit  of 
such  a  procedure  relative  to  simply  providing  correct  answer 
feedback  (e.g.,  McDaniel  &  Fisher,  1991);  however,  these  studies 
have  measured  retention  rather  than  understanding.  In  summary, 
the  findings  of  the  present  study  indicate  that  transfer  of  knowl- 
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edge  represents  a  fruitful  new  frontier  for  feedback  research — it  is 
time  for  feedback  researchers  to  move  beyond  measuring  retention 
and  investigate  how  feedback  affects  understanding. 
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Appendix  A 

Sample  Passages  Used  in  Experiments  1  and  2 


These  passages  are  associated  with  the  sample  questions  and 
feedback  provided  in  Table  1. 

The  Respiratory  System 

Humans  breathe  in  and  out  anywhere  from  15  to  25  times  per 
minute.  The  main  function  of  the  respiratory  system  is  gas  ex¬ 
change  between  the  external  environment  and  the  circulatory  sys¬ 
tem.  A  gas  that  the  body  needs  to  get  rid  of,  carbon  dioxide,  is 
exchanged  for  a  gas  that  the  body  can  use,  oxygen.  The  lungs  are 
the  most  critical  component  of  the  respiratory  system  because  they 
are  responsible  for  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood  and  the  concom¬ 
itant  removal  of  carbon  dioxide  from  the  circulatory  system.  Gas 
exchange  occurs  in  tiny,  thin-walled  air  sacs  called  alveoli,  which 
lie  at  the  end  of  the  many  branches  of  tubes  in  the  lungs.  Within 
the  alveoli,  gas  exchange  occurs  as  a  result  of  diffusion.  Diffusion 
is  the  movement  of  particles  from  a  region  of  high  concentration  to 
a  region  of  low  concentration.  The  oxygen  concentration  is  high  in 
the  alveoli,  so  oxygen  diffuses  across  the  alveolar  membrane  into 
the  pulmonary  capillaries,  which  are  small  blood  vessels  that 
surround  each  alveolus.  The  hemoglobin  in  the  red  blood  cells 
passing  through  the  pulmonary  capillaries  has  carbon  dioxide 
bound  to  it  and  very  little  oxygen.  The  oxygen  binds  to  hemoglo¬ 
bin  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  released.  Since  the  concentration  of 
carbon  dioxide  is  high  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  relative  to  the 
alveolus,  carbon  dioxide  diffuses  across  the  alveolar  membrane  in 
the  opposite  direction.  The  exchange  of  gases  across  the  alveolar 
membrane  occurs  rapidly — usually  in  fractions  of  a  second. 

Humans  do  not  have  to  think  about  breathing  because  the  body’s 
autonomic  nervous  system  controls  it.  The  respiratory  centers  that 
control  the  rate  of  breathing  are  located  in  the  pons  and  medulla 
oblongata,  which  are  both  part  of  the  brainstem.  The  neurons  that 
live  within  these  centers  automatically  send  signals  to  the  dia¬ 
phragm  and  intercostal  muscles  to  contract  and  relax  at  regular 
intervals.  Neurons  in  the  cerebral  cortex  can  also  voluntarily 
influence  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  centers.  A  region  within  the 
cerebral  cortex,  called  motor  cortex,  controls  all  voluntary  motor 
functions,  including  telling  the  respiratory  center  to  speed  up,  slow 
down,  or  even  stop.  However,  the  influence  of  the  nerve  centers 
that  control  voluntary  movements  can  be  overridden  by  the  auto¬ 
nomic  nervous  system.  Several  factors  can  trigger  such  an  over¬ 
ride.  One  of  these  factors  is  the  concentration  of  oxygen  in  the 


blood.  Specialized  nerve  cells  within  the  aorta  and  carotid  arteries 
called  peripheral  chemoreceptors  monitor  the  oxygen  concentra¬ 
tion  of  the  blood.  If  the  oxygen  concentration  decreases,  the 
chemoreceptors  signal  to  the  respiratory  centers  in  the  brain  to 
increase  the  rate  and  depth  of  breathing.  These  peripheral  chemo¬ 
receptors  also  monitor  the  carbon  dioxide  concentration  in  the 
blood.  Another  factor  is  chemical  irritants.  Nerve  cells  in  the 
airways  can  sense  the  presence  of  unwanted  substances  like  pollen, 
dust,  water,  or  cigarette  smoke.  If  chemical  irritants  are  detected, 
these  cells  signal  the  respiratory  centers  to  contract  the  respiratory 
muscles,  and  the  coughing  that  results  expels  the  irritant  from  the 
lungs. 

Vaccines 

A  vaccine  is  a  biological  preparation  that  establishes  or  im¬ 
proves  immunity  to  a  particular  disease.  Most  vaccines  are  pro¬ 
phylactic,  which  means  that  they  prevent  or  ameliorate  the  effects 
of  a  future  infection  by  any  natural  pathogen.  However,  vaccines 
have  also  been  used  for  therapeutic  purposes,  such  as  for  allevi¬ 
ating  the  suffering  of  people  already  afflicted  with  a  disease.  The 
early  vaccines  were  inspired  by  the  concept  of  variolation,  which 
originated  in  Asia  during  the  13th  century.  Variolation  is  a  tech¬ 
nique  in  which  a  person  is  deliberately  infected  with  a  weak  form 
of  a  disease  by  inhaling  it  through  the  nose  or  mouth.  Upon 
recovery,  the  individual  was  immune  to  the  disease.  A  small 
proportion  of  the  people  who  were  variolated  died,  but  nowhere 
near  the  proportion  that  died  when  they  contracted  the  disease 
naturally.  By  the  18th  century,  knowledge  of  variolation  had 
spread  to  Europe  where  medical  researchers  Edward  Jenner  and 
Louis  Pasteur  transformed  the  ancient  technique  into  the  modern 
day  practice  of  inoculation  with  vaccines.  Inoculation  represented 
a  major  breakthrough  because  it  reduced  the  risk  of  vaccination, 
while  maintaining  its  effectiveness.  Inoculation  is  the  practice  of 
deliberate  infection  through  a  skin  wound.  This  new  technique 
produces  a  smaller,  more  localized  infection  relative  to  variolation 
in  which  inhalation  of  viral  particles  spreads  the  infection  more 
widely.  The  smaller  infection  works  better  because  it  is  sufficient 
to  stimulate  immunity  to  the  virus,  but  it  keeps  the  virus  from 
replicating  enough  to  reach  levels  of  infection  likely  to  kill  a 
patient. 


(, Appendices  continue) 
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Vaccines  work  because  they  prepare  the  immune  system  to 
deal  with  pathogens  that  it  may  encounter  in  the  future.  When 
a  vaccine  is  given,  the  immune  system  recognizes  the  vaccine 
agents  as  foreign,  destroys  them,  and  then  "remembers  ’  them. 
When  the  real  version  of  virus  comes  along,  the  body  recog¬ 
nizes  it  and  destroys  the  infected  cells  before  they  multiply.  Of 
course,  vaccines  do  not  guarantee  complete  protection  against 
the  disease  because  sometimes  a  person’s  immune  system  does 
not  respond  for  various  reasons.  Still,  even  when  a  vaccinated 
individual  does  develop  the  disease  vaccinated  against,  the 
disease  is  likely  to  be  milder  than  without  vaccination.  Overall, 
the  invention  of  vaccines  has  led  to  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
prevalence  of  deadly  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  polio,  measles, 


and  typhoid.  As  long  as  the  vast  majority  of  people  are  vacci¬ 
nated,  it  is  much  more  difficult  for  an  outbreak  of  disease  to 
occur  and  spread  because  of  herd  immunity.  Herd  immunity 
describes  a  type  of  immunity  that  occurs  when  the  vaccination 
of  a  portion  of  the  population  (or  herd)  provides  protection  to 
unvaccinated  individuals.  Herd  immunity  theory  proposes  that 
for  diseases  passed  from  person-to-person,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
maintain  a  chain  of  infection  when  large  numbers  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  are  immune.  The  higher  the  proportion  of  individuals  who 
are  immune,  the  lower  the  likelihood  that  a  susceptible  person 
will  come  into  contact  with  an  infected  individual.  Despite 
potential  protection  from  herd  immunity,  mainstream  medical 
opinion  is  that  everyone  should  be  vaccinated. 


Appendix  B 

Sample  Questions  and  Feedback  Taken  From  Passages  on  the  Respiratory  System  and  Vaccines,  Respectively 


Retention  questions  were  used  on  the  initial  test  and  repeated  on 
the  final  test,  whereas  transfer  questions  were  only  used  on  the 
final  test. 

The  Respiratory  System 

Retention  Question:  What  is  the  process  by  which  gas  exchange 
occurs  in  the  part  of  the  human  respiratory  system  called  the 
alveoli? 

Correct  Answer  Feedback:  Gas  exchange  occurs  within  the  alveoli 
through  diffusion. 

Explanation  Feedback:  Gas  exchange  occurs  within  the  alveoli 
through  diffusion.  Diffusion  is  the  movement  of  particles  from  a 
region  of  high  concentration  to  a  region  of  low  concentration.  The 
oxygen  concentration  is  high  in  the  alveoli  and  the  carbon  dioxide 
concentration  is  high  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries,  so  the  two  gases 
diffuse  across  the  alveolar  membrane  in  opposite  directions  towards 
lower  concentrations. 

Inference  Question:  If  people  are  having  trouble  breathing,  they 
are  often  given  pure  oxygen  to  inhale.  How  does  breathing  pure 
oxygen  facilitate  gas  exchange  relative  to  regular  air? 

Answer:  Breathing  pure  oxygen  increases  the  oxygen  concentration  in 
the  alveoli,  so  oxygen  will  diffuse  more  rapidly  across  the  alveolar 
membrane  into  blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries. 


Vaccines 

Retention  Question:  What  vaccination  technique  did  Edward 
Jenner  and  Louis  Pasteur  develop  that  improved  upon  the  ancient 
practice  of  variolation? 

Correct  Answer  Feedback:  Edward  Jenner  and  Louis  Pasteur  devel¬ 
oped  the  technique  of  inoculation  to  improve  upon  the  ancient  prac¬ 
tice  of  variolation. 

Explanation  Feedback:  Edward  Jenner  and  Louis  Pasteur  developed 
the  technique  of  inoculation  to  improve  upon  the  ancient  practice  of 
variolation.  Inoculation  is  the  practice  of  deliberate  infection  through 
a  skin  wound,  whereas  variolation  involves  inhaling  a  weak  form  of 
the  disease.  The  new  technique  produces  a  smaller,  more  localized 
infection  that  is  adequate  to  stimulate  immunity  to  the  virus,  but  keeps 
it  from  replicating  enough  to  be  dangerous. 

Inference  Question:  The  recently  developed  nasal  spray  flu 
vaccine,  which  is  inhaled  through  the  nose,  contains  weakened 
viruses  that  only  cause  infection  at  the  cooler  temperatures  found 
within  the  nose.  In  what  sense  does  this  new  method  of  vaccination 
combine  the  techniques  of  inoculation  and  variolation? 

Answer:  The  nasal  spray  flu  vaccine  is  similar  to  inoculation  in  that 
it  produces  a  smaller,  more  localized  infection,  but  also  like  variola¬ 
tion  in  that  the  virus  is  inhaled. 
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Note-Taking  With  Computers: 

Exploring  Alternative  Strategies  for  Improved  Recall 
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Three  experiments  examined  note-taking  strategies  and  their  relation  to  recall.  In  Experiment  1, 
participants  were  instructed  either  to  take  organized  lecture  notes  or  to  try  and  transcribe  the  lecture,  and 
they  either  took  their  notes  by  hand  or  typed  them  into  a  computer.  Those  instructed  to  transcribe  the 
lecture  using  a  computer  showed  the  best  recall  on  immediate  tests,  and  the  subsequent  experiments 
focused  on  note-taking  using  computers.  Experiment  2  showed  that  taking  organized  notes  produced  the 
best  recall  on  delayed  tests.  In  Experiment  3,  however,  when  participants  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
study  their  notes,  those  who  had  tried  to  transcribe  the  lecture  showed  better  recall  on  delayed  tests  than 
those  who  had  taken  organized  notes.  Correlational  analyses  of  data  from  all  3  experiments  revealed  that 
for  those  who  took  organized  notes,  working  memory  predicted  note-quantity,  which  predicted  recall  on 
both  immediate  and  delayed  tests.  For  those  who  tried  to  transcribe  the  lecture,  in  contrast,  only 
note-quantity  was  a  consistent  predictor  of  recall.  These  results  suggest  that  individuals  who  have  poor 
working  memory  (an  ability  traditionally  thought  to  be  important  for  note-taking)  can  still  take  effective 
notes  if  they  use  a  note-taking  strategy  (transcribing  using  a  computer)  that  can  help  level  the  playing 
field  for  students  of  diverse  cognitive  abilities. 

Keywords:  note-taking,  note  quantity  and  quality,  computers,  individual  differences,  working  memory 


Note-taking  has  long  been  linked  to  positive  test  performance 
(e.g.,  Armbruster,  2000;  Crawford,  1925b),  and  this  relationship  is 
not  lost  on  students,  who  acknowledge  that  lecture  note-taking  is 
a  crucial  component  of  the  educational  experience  (Dunkel  & 
Davy,  1989).  In  fact,  lecturing  constitutes  nearly  83%  of  college 
instructors’  teaching  methods  (Wirt  et  al.,  2001),  and  nearly  all 
college  students  take  notes  in  class  (Palmatier  &  Bennett,  1974), 
even  when  they  are  not  explicitly  told  to  do  so  by  the  instructor 
(Williams  &  Eggert,  2002).  Researchers  have  identified  two  pri¬ 
mary  ways  in  which  classroom  note-taking  is  beneficial:  Encoding 
and  external  storage  (Di  Vesta  &  Gray,  1972).  The  encoding 
benefit  (also  termed  the  process  benefit)  refers  to  the  learning  that 
results  from  the  act  of  taking  notes,  whereas  the  external  storage 
benefit  (also  termed  the  product  benefit)  refers  to  the  benefit  that 
comes  from  studying  the  notes.  Furthermore,  Kiewra  (1985) 
pointed  out  that  utilizing  both  aspects  of  note-taking  in  conjunction 
provides  a  more  potent  learning  tool  than  either  aspect  on  its  own 
(e.g.,  Fisher  &  Harris,  1973;  Kiewra,  DuBois,  Christensen,  Kim,  & 
Lindberg,  1989). 

Recent  advancements  in  technology  have  led  to  more  computers 
being  introduced  into  the  classroom  and  incorporated  into  stu¬ 
dents’  learning  experiences,  and  the  availability  of  portable  com¬ 
puters  has  resulted  in  a  steady  increase  in  the  percentage  of  college 
students  who  own  one  (89%;  Smith  &  Caruso,  2010).  Research  has 
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compared  typing  speed  to  writing  speed  and  found  evidence  that 
proficient  typists  can  type  faster  than  they  can  handwrite  (e.g., 
Brown,  1988),  and  that  this  pattern  emerges  in  children  as  young 
as  sixth  grade  (Rogers  &  Case-Smith,  2002).  Thus,  it  would  appear 
that  for  many  students,  portable  computers  can  increase  their 
transcription  speed  when  they  take  lecture  notes. 

The  Relation  Between  Working  Memory  and 
Note-Taking 

Despite  its  benefits,  lecture  note-taking  is  a  complex  and  cog¬ 
nitively  demanding  skill  that  requires  comprehending  what  the 
instructor  is  saying,  holding  that  information  in  memory,  organiz¬ 
ing  and  paraphrasing  it,  and  then  writing  it  down  before  it  is 
forgotten,  all  while  attending  to  the  ongoing  lecture.  When  note¬ 
taking  skill  is  framed  as  a  composition  of  more  basic  cognitive 
abilities,  it  is  clear  that  one  reason  why  students’  notes  vary  among 
one  another  is  likely  because  of  individual  differences  in  these 
lower-order  abilities. 

One  ability  hypothesized  to  be  important  in  note-taking  is  work¬ 
ing  memory  (e.g.,  Olive  &  Piolat,  2002),  the  ability  to  temporarily 
hold  and  manipulate  a  limited  amount  of  information  (Baddeley, 
1986).  While  some  studies  report  a  correlation  between  working 
memory  and  note-taking  (e.g.,  Kiewra  &  Benton,  1988;  Kiewra, 
Benton,  &  Lewis,  1987),  other  studies  do  not  (e.g.,  Cohn,  Cohn,  & 
Bradley,  1995;  Peverly  et  al.,  2007).  It  is  possible  that  these  mixed 
results  are  due  to  variability  in  the  note-taking  strategies  that 
students  naturally  use.  Without  explicit  instructions,  students  may 
choose  strategies  that  vary  in  the  extent  to  which  they  rely  on 
working  memory,  potentially  masking  a  correlation  between  work¬ 
ing  memory  and  note-taking. 
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Currently,  it  is  unclear  whether  working  memory  always  plays 
a  vital  role  in  note-taking,  or  whether  working  memory  is  impor¬ 
tant  only  for  select  note-taking  strategies.  Nonetheless,  if  note¬ 
taking,  like  other  cognitive  skills,  relies  on  basic  processing  abil¬ 
ities,  then  it  would  not  be  too  surprising  if  individual  differences  in 
such  abilities  account  for  much  of  the  variance  in  note-taking  as  it 
relates  to  test  performance.  And  if  taking  notes  in  and  of  itself 
provides  an  encoding  benefit,  then  individual  differences  in  work¬ 
ing  memory  may  predict  test  performance  even  when  individuals 
do  not  get  to  study  their  notes. 

The  Relation  Between  Note-Quantity  and  Recall 

As  mentioned  previously,  note-taking  is  beneficial  in  and  of 
itself,  independent  of  studying.  One  consequence  of  this  is  that 
taking  more  notes  may  lead  to  better  learning,  as  more  information 
has  been  encoded.  Indeed,  studies  have  shown  a  significant  rela¬ 
tion  between  note-quantity  and  test  performance,  both  when  stu¬ 
dents  study  their  notes  (e.g.,  Crawford,  1925a;  Kiewra  &  Benton, 
1988),  as  well  as  when  they  are  not  allowed  to  study  their  notes 
(e.g.,  Fisher  &  Harris,  1973).  Moreover,  Peverly  et  al.  (2007) 
found  that  measures  of  transcription  fluency  (how  fast  one  can  take 
notes)  predicted  note-taking,  which  in  turn  predicted  performance 
on  writing  tasks  measuring  recall,  raising  the  possibility  that  in¬ 
creasing  transcription  fluency  may  be  one  way  to  increase  recall. 

The  benefit  of  simply  writing  down  what  is  said  in  lecture  may 
be  explained  by  the  generation  effect  (e.g.,  Rabinowitz  &  Craik, 
1986):  the  finding  that  information  is  better  remembered  when  it  is 
generated,  compared  to  when  it  is  simply  read  or  heard.  One 
interpretation  of  this  effect  is  that  the  act  of  generation  is  itself 
really  an  act  of  recall,  and  that  the  opportunity  for  recall  benefits 
memory  for  that  information  (Slamecka  &  Graf,  1978).  Similarly, 
Scardamalia  and  Bereiter  (1986)  suggested  that  note-taking  forces 
students  to  generate  (recall)  information  just  heard  during  the 
lecture,  which  benefits  memory  more  than  merely  hearing  the 
information.  Faber,  Morris,  and  Lieberman  (2000)  found  that 
note-taking  without  an  opportunity  to  study  the  notes  facilitated 
comprehension  for  students  as  young  as  ninth  grade,  providing 
further  support  for  the  role  of  generation  in  lecture  note-taking  (see 
Kobayashi,  2005,  for  a  meta-analysis  focusing  on  the  factors  that 
influence  the  encoding  benefits  of  note-taking). 

Conway  and  Gathercole’s  (1990)  translation  hypothesis  pro¬ 
vides  another  account  of  why  writing  down  what  is  said  in  lecture 
can  benefit  memory.  According  to  their  hypothesis,  when  input 
activities  require  translation  between  specialized  processing  do¬ 
mains,  this  leads  to  the  formation  of  more  distinctive  memory 
representations.  Because  listening  to  a  lecture  requires  phonolog¬ 
ical  processing,  whereas  writing  down  what  was  said  invokes 
orthographical  processing,  the  translation  effect  should  benefit 
memory.  Moreover,  the  translation  hypothesis  provides  an  intrigu¬ 
ing  explanation  as  to  why  quantity  of  notes  is  positively  correlated 
with  test  performance:  Writing  down  more  of  what  was  said  in  a 
lecture  leads  to  more  information  being  encoded,  as  well  as  more 
distinctive  memory  representations. 

Alternatively,  the  quality  of  one’s  notes  may  be  much  more 
important  than  the  quantity.  This  view  is  consistent  with  the  levels 
of  processing  framework  in  that  taking  organized  notes  would 
appear  to  involve  the  kind  of  semantic  processing  that  leads  to 
better  retention  of  verbal  information  (Craik  &  Lockhart,  1972). 


Taking  organized  notes  may  also  enhance  retention  because  it 
involves  the  kind  of  “desirable  difficulty”  highlighted  by  Bjork 
(1994).  Although  there  is  an  extensive  literature  that  examines  the 
contributions  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  students’  notes  to 
learning  and  test  performance,  perhaps  not  surprisingly,  previous 
studies  have  been  focused  almost  exclusively  on  taking  handwrit¬ 
ten  notes  (for  a  meta-analytic  review,  see  Kobayashi,  2005).  It  is 
possible,  however,  that  taking  notes  with  a  computer  may  change 
the  balance  between  note  quality  and  quantity,  and  the  current 
study  is  the  first  to  directly  examine  this  emerging  issue. 

The  Current  Study 

If  transcription  speed  plays  an  important  role  in  note-taking 
(e.g.,  Peverly  et  al.,  2007)  and  typing  is  faster  than  writing  by  hand 
(e.g.,  Brown,  1988),  then  computers  would  appear  to  provide  an 
opportunity  to  increase  note-quantity  for  virtually  all  students, 
thereby  improving  their  test  performance.  Moreover,  given  that 
note-quantity  predicts  test  performance,  it  is  possible  that  instruct¬ 
ing  students  to  take  as  much  notes  as  possible  will  prove  more 
beneficial  for  learning  than  the  usual  practice  of  taking  organized 
notes. 

This  study  has  three  aims.  One  aim  is  to  compare  taking  notes 
by  hand  with  taking  notes  using  a  computer  in  terms  of  their 
effects  on  test  performance.  The  second  aim  is  to  compare  the 
effects  of  taking  organized  notes  with  the  effects  of  trying  to 
transcribe  a  lecture.  The  third  aim  is  to  examine  the  role  of 
working  memory  in  these  two  note-taking  strategies.  Experiment  1 
compares  the  effects  of  different  note-taking  methods  (hand  or 
computer)  and  note-taking  instructions  (organizing  or  transcribing) 
on  an  immediate  test.  Experiments  2  and  3  examine  how  these 
same  two  note-taking  strategies  influence  performance  on  delayed 
tests  when  people  are  not  allowed  to  study  their  notes  (Experiment 

2) ,  and  when  they  are  given  an  opportunity  to  study  (Experiment 

3) .  Finally,  we  examine  the  role  of  individual  differences  in 
working  memory  in  determining  who  benefits  from  different  note¬ 
taking  strategies. 

Experiment  1 

Method 

Participants.  Eighty  undergraduate  students  (53  females  and 
27  males;  mean  age  =  19.2  years,  SD  =  1.2),  all  proficient  English 
speakers,  participated  for  course  credit. 

Materials.  Participants  were  tested  individually  in  a  private 
testing  room  equipped  with  a  PC  and  a  15-in.  (38.1 -cm)  monitor 
that  was  used  for  stimulus  presentation  on  all  tasks.  Note-taking 
was  done  using  either  pen  and  paper  or  computer  and  keyboard, 
depending  on  the  condition.  On  the  free  recall  and  short  answer 
tests,  all  participants  responded  using  the  computer  keyboard. 

Reading  span  task.  A  reading  span  task  (Daneman  &  Carpen¬ 
ter,  1980)  was  used  to  assess  working  memory  ability.  Participants 
were  shown  a  series  of  sentences  and  digits.  After  reading  each 
sentence  aloud,  participants  reported  whether  or  not  the  sentence 
was  sensible,  at  which  time  the  sentence  disappeared  and  a  digit 
appeared  on  the  screen,  and  participants  read  the  digit  aloud.  At  the 
end  of  each  series,  participants  were  cued  to  recall  the  digits  aloud 
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in  the  order  of  presentation.  The  total  score  was  calculated  by 
summing  the  series  lengths  of  the  correct  trials. 

Lexical  decision  task.  Processing  speed  was  measured  using  a 
lexical  decision  task  in  which  participants  were  shown  strings  of 
letters  (e.g.,  “bin,”  “mun”).  For  each  letter  string,  participants 
made  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  a  real  English  word. 
Each  individual’s  measure  of  processing  speed  was  based  on 
correct  responses  to  both  words  and  nonwords. 

Lecture.  Participants  listened  to  an  11  -min  lecture  that  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  passage  from  a  nonfiction  book  (Carnes,  1995)  in  which 
a  popular  film  from  the  1930s  ( The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade) 
is  compared  with  the  event  it  depicted  (the  Crimean  War).  None  of 
the  participants  in  any  of  the  three  experiments  in  the  present  study 
had  ever  seen  the  film,  and  they  did  not  know  anything  about  the 
Crimean  War.  This  passage  was  used  previously  by  Rawson  and 
Kintsch  (2005),  who  developed  a  scoring  system  in  which  select 
idea  units  represented  main  points,  important  details,  or  unimport¬ 
ant  details  of  the  passage.  Of  the  125  total  idea  units,  eight  were 
classified  as  representing  main  points,  15  represented  important 
details,  and  16  represented  unimportant  details  (Rawson  & 
Kintsch,  2005).  The  1,541 -word  lecture  was  read  aloud  and  re¬ 
corded  in  a  sound-proof  room  at  an  average  rate  of  1 40  words  per 
minute.  The  recording  was  subsequently  presented  to  participants 
through  the  computer  speakers. 

Tests.  Two  types  of  test,  free  recall  and  short  answer,  were 
used  to  assess  memory  for  the  passage.  The  short  answer  test 
(Rawson  &  Kintsch,  2005)  consisted  of  18  questions  (e.g.,  “What 
was  the  political  idea  that  Light  Brigade  was  intended  to  pro¬ 
mote?”),  of  which  eight  were  about  important  details,  and  10  were 
about  unimportant  details. 

Design  and  procedure.  A  2  (instruction:  organize,  transcribe) 
X  2  (method:  hand,  computer)  between-subjects  design  was  used. 
For  this  and  all  subsequent  experiments,  analyses  of  variance 
(ANOVAs)  were  performed  on  the  notes,  free  recall  performance, 
and  short  answer  performance,  and  planned  comparisons  with 
Bonferroni  corrections  were  conducted  for  all  significant  interac¬ 
tions. 

Following  collection  of  demographic  information,  participants 
performed  the  tasks  in  the  following  order:  Reading  span  task, 
lexical  decision  task,  lecture  note-taking,  free  recall  test,  and  short 
answer  test.  Participants  were  told  that  they  would  be  listening  to 
the  lecture  and  were  instructed  to  take  notes  for  an  upcoming  test. 
Further  instructions  were  given  as  to  how  the  notes  should  be 
taken.  For  those  in  the  organize  condition,  participants  were  told  to 
paraphrase  and  to  organize  their  notes  as  much  as  possible.  Those 


in  the  transcribe  condition  were  told  to  record  as  much  of  the 
lecture  as  possible.  Finally,  participants  in  the  hand  condition  were 
provided  a  notepad  and  a  pen,  and  participants  in  the  computer 
condition  were  told  to  type  their  notes  into  a  computer  file  using  a 
word  processor. 

When  participants  finished  listening  to  the  lecture,  the  experi¬ 
menter  made  the  notes  unavailable  to  the  participants  and  admin¬ 
istered  the  two  tests.  For  the  free  recall  test,  participants  were  told 
that  they  had  10  min  to  recall  as  much  information  as  they  could 
remember  from  the  lecture.  This  was  followed  by  the  short  answer 
test,  which  participants  also  had  10  min  to  complete.  Two  inde¬ 
pendent  raters,  blind  with  respect  to  the  conditions,  scored  all  of 
the  notes  and  free  recall  responses.  Participants  were  given  either 
a  full  point  for  recall  of  an  entire  idea  unit,  half  of  a  point  for 
partial  recall  of  the  idea  unit,  or  zero  for  no  recall.  Inter-rater 
reliability  was  .85  and  .82  for  notes  and  free  recall  responses, 
respectively.  Discrepancies  in  scoring  were  resolved  by  taking  the 
average  of  the  scores  given  by  the  raters. 

Results 

The  groups  assigned  to  the  four  conditions  did  not  differ  in 
either  working  memory  or  processing  speed,  both  Fs  <  1.63, 
precluding  the  possibility  that  any  group  differences  in  note-taking 
and  test  performance  could  be  due  to  differences  in  these  cognitive 
abilities. 

Note-taking.  For  each  participant,  note-quantity  was  mea¬ 
sured  as  the  proportion  of  the  idea  units  from  the  lecture  that  were 
recorded  in  the  participant’s  notes  (see  Table  1).  There  was  an 
effect  of  method  on  note-quantity,  F(l,  76)  =  17.68,  p  <  .001, 
nr]2  =  .19,  as  well  as  an  effect  of  instruction,  F(l,  76)  =  4.07,  p  < 
.05,  T}2  =  .05,  indicating  that,  on  average,  notes  taken  with  a 
computer  contained  a  larger  proportion  of  idea  units  than  hand¬ 
written  notes  and  transcribed  notes  contained  a  larger  proportion  of 
idea  units  than  organized  notes.  There  was  also  an  interaction 
between  note-taking  method  and  instruction,  F(l,  76)  =  4.07,  p  < 
.05,  r\2  =  .04,  reflecting  the  fact  that  when  using  a  computer,  the 
instruction  to  try  and  transcribe  the  lecture  was  associated  with  a 
larger  proportion  of  idea  units  than  the  instruction  to  try  and  take 
organized  notes,  r(38)  =  2.71,  p  <  .05,  whereas  there  was  no  effect 
of  note-taking  instructions  on  the  proportion  of  idea  units  when 
notes  were  taken  by  hand,  t  <  1 .00. 

Free  recall.  Table  1  displays  the  overall  proportion  of  idea 
units,  as  well  as  the  proportions  of  main  points,  important  details, 
and  unimportant  details  recalled  by  each  group.  Those  who  took 


Table  1 

Experiment  1:  Proportions  of  Idea  Units  Recalled  (Standard  Deviations  in  Parentheses) 


Free  recall  Short  answer 


Group 

Note-taking 

overall 

Overall 

Main 

ideas 

Important 

details 

Unimportant 

details 

Overall 

Important 

details 

Unimportant 

details 

Hand 

Organize 

Transcribe 

.28  (.12) 

.28  (.10) 

.12  (.05) 

.12  (.03) 

.17  (.10) 

.17  (.12) 

.18  (.09) 

.21  (.10) 

.10  (.08) 

.08  (.07) 

.47(49) 

.46  (.15) 

.52(46) 

.45  (.17) 

.42  (.26) 
.47(48) 

Computer 

Organize 

Transcribe 

.34  (.13) 

.44  (.12) 

.12  (.05) 

.18  (.06) 

.21  (.14) 

.25  (.13) 

.16  (.10) 

.24  (.12) 

.10  (.10) 

.12  (.08) 

.50  (.20) 
.64(42) 

.53  (.20) 

.72  (.16) 

.46  (.25) 
.58(43) 
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notes  using  a  computer  recalled  more  idea  units  than  those  who 
took  handwritten  notes,  F(l,  76)  =  7.62,  p  <  .01,  T)2  =  -08,  and 
those  who  took  transcribed  notes  recalled  more  than  those  who 
took  organized  notes,  F(l,  76)  =  7.82,  p  <  .01,  =  .08.  There 

was  an  interaction  between  method  and  instruction,  F(l,  76)  = 
6.41,  p  <  .05,  ti2  =  .06:  Transcribing  led  to  better  overall  free 
recall  performance  than  taking  organized  notes  when  notes  were 
taken  using  a  computer,  t(38)  =  3.36,  p  <  .05,  whereas  there  was 
no  effect  of  instruction  when  notes  were  taken  by  hand,  t  <  1.00. 
Analysis  of  free  recall  of  main  idea  units  indicated  an  effect  of 
method:  Taking  notes  using  a  computer  led  to  greater  recall  of 
main  idea  units  compared  to  taking  notes  by  hand,  F(l,  76)  =  4.73, 
p  <  .05,  t|2  =  .06.  However,  there  was  no  effect  of  instruction  and 
no  interaction  between  the  two  factors,  Fs  <  1.00.  Recall  of 
important  details  was  better  for  those  who  transcribed,  F(l,  76)  = 
5.61,  p  <  .05,  but  did  not  differ  by  method,  and  there  was  not  an 
instruction  by  method  interaction,  Fs  <  1 .00.  Finally  there  were  no 
effects  of  method  or  instruction  on  unimportant  details  and  no 
interaction,  Fs  <  1.00. 

Short  answer.  Table  1  shows  overall  performance,  as  well  as 
performance  on  short  answer  questions  addressing  important  and 
unimportant  details.  Taking  notes  using  a  computer  led  to  better 
overall  test  performance  compared  to  taking  notes  by  hand,  F(l, 
76)  =  7.69,  p  <  .01,  and  taking  transcribed  notes  led  to  better 
performance  compared  to  taking  organized  notes,  F(l,  76)  =  3.46, 
p  <  .05.  An  interaction  between  method  and  instruction  was 
found,  F(l,  76)  =  3.97,  p  <  .05,  reflecting  a  difference  in  perfor¬ 
mance  between  the  two  note-taking  instructions  when  notes  were 
taken  with  a  computer,  r(38)  =  2.76,  p  <  .01,  but  not  when  notes 
were  taken  by  hand,  t  <  1.00.  Analysis  of  recall  of  important 
details  revealed  an  effect  of  method,  F(l,  76)  =  12.85,  p  <  .01, 
rf  =  .13,  indicating  that  using  computers  led  to  better  perfor¬ 
mance  than  taking  notes  by  hand,  but  no  effect  of  instruction,  F  < 
2.00.  A  significant  interaction  between  method  and  instruction  was 
found,  F(l,  76)  =  10.64,  p  <  .01,  iq2  =  .10,  reflecting  the  fact  that 
when  taking  notes  by  computer,  transcribing  led  to  better  perfor¬ 
mance  than  taking  organized  notes  on  questions  addressing  im¬ 
portant  details,  r(38)  =  3.15,  p  <  .01,  whereas  when  taking  notes 
by  hand,  there  was  no  difference  between  the  two  note-taking 
strategies,  t  <  1.50.  With  respect  to  recall  of  unimportant  details, 
there  were  no  significant  main  effects  and  no  interaction  between 
the  two  factors,  Fs  <  3.0. 

Discussion 

When  people  used  a  computer  to  take  notes,  they  took  more 
notes  and  recalled  more  of  the  lecture  than  when  they  took  notes 
by  hand.  Moreover,  when  they  used  a  computer  and  were  in¬ 
structed  to  try  and  transcribe  the  lecture,  this  strategy  was  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  most  notes  and  the  best  performance  on  both  the  free 
recall  and  short  answer  tests,  with  performance  not  only  exceeding 
that  of  those  who  took  organized  notes  with  a  computer  but  also 
that  of  those  who  used  either  handwritten  note  strategy.  And 
because  the  benefits  of  transcribing  with  a  computer  extended  to 
recall  of  both  the  main  idea  units  and  the  important  details,  it  is 
clear  that  the  superior  overall  performance  of  those  using  this 
strategy  was  not  simply  due  to  their  including  more  unimportant 
information  in  their  notes  or  in  their  free  recall.  The  present  results 
are  consistent  with  the  generation  effect  (Slamecka  &  Graf,  1978) 


as  well  as  the  translation  hypothesis  (Conway  &  Gathercole, 
1990),  both  of  which  would  predict  that  memory  should  be  better 
for  information  that  is  written  down  compared  to  information  that 
is  simply  heard. 

Interestingly,  for  people  taking  notes  by  hand,  telling  them  to 
write  down  as  much  as  possible  from  the  lecture  did  not  result  in 
more  notes  compared  to  telling  them  to  paraphrase  and  to  organize 
their  notes.  One  possible  explanation  is  that  this  is  simply  because 
of  the  physical  limitations  imposed  by  handwriting.  In  other 
words,  it  is  possible  that  an  individual  transcribing  notes  by  hand 
cannot  physically  write  fast  enough,  or  for  a  long  enough  period  of 
time,  to  produce  more  notes  than  someone  who  is  organizing  by 
hand.  This  highlights  the  potential  impact  that  computers  can  have 
on  note-taking  in  classroom  settings,  as  keyboards  allow  for  faster 
note-taking  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 

The  ability  to  take  more  notes,  of  course,  provides  clear  benefits 
for  students  from  an  external  storage  standpoint  because  it  means 
there  is  more  information  to  study.  However,  participants  in  Ex¬ 
periment  1  were  not  allowed  to  study  their  notes,  and  thus  differ¬ 
ences  in  external  storage  cannot  explain  any  of  the  observed 
differences  in  test  performance.  Instead,  it  would  seem  more  likely 
that  the  differences  between  groups  were  driven  by  the  encoding 
benefit  that  comes  from  note-taking.  Our  results  for  both  the  free 
recall  and  short  answer  tests  are  consistent  with  what  would  be 
predicted  based  on  encoding  benefits — transcribing  with  a  com¬ 
puter  led  to  more  notes  and  thus  to  superior  memory  performance. 
Taken  together,  the  results  of  Experiment  1  indicate  that  transcrib¬ 
ing  lecture  notes  using  a  computer  not  only  yields  a  greater 
quantity  of  notes,  but  also  results  in  a  benefit  on  both  free  recall 
and  short  answer  tests. 

One  potential  concern  about  recommending  to  students,  based 
on  this  finding,  that  they  try  transcribing  lectures  (rather  than 
taking  organized  notes)  is  that  students  might  do  so  at  the  expense 
of  failing  to  highlight  important  details  (i.e.,  note  quality  could 
suffer).  Our  results  suggest  that  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case, 
at  least  for  those  who  took  notes  using  a  computer:  Indeed,  the  fact 
that  the  transcription  strategy,  when  combined  with  using  a  com¬ 
puter,  resulted  in  not  only  the  most  notes  but  also  recall  of  the  most 
main  ideas  and  important  details  of  any  of  the  four  groups  in  the 
experiment  indicates  that  the  resulting  greater  quantity  of  infor¬ 
mation  did  not  come  at  the  expense  of  the  quality  of  the  informa¬ 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  people  may  process  the  information  more  deeply 
when  they  organize  their  notes.  If  it  is  the  case  that  there  are 
differences  in  the  level  of  processing  produced  by  the  two  note¬ 
taking  instructions,  then  clear-cut  predictions  can  be  made  about 
long-term  retention  of  the  lecture  material.  Specifically,  it  would 
be  expected  that  any  advantage  of  the  transcription  strategy  over 
taking  organized  notes  would  change  over  time,  such  that  taking 
organized  notes  would  lead  to  better  long-term  learning.  This 
would  be  consistent  with  the  levels-of-processing  framework, 
which  predicts  that  deeper  encoding  of  information  will  lead  to 
better  long-term  retention  than  shallow  encoding  (Craik  & 
Lockhart,  1972). 

Experiment  2 

Of  primary  interest  in  Experiment  1  was  the  finding  that  taking 
transcribed  notes  using  a  computer  led  to  better  immediate  test 
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performance  than  taking  organized  notes.  As  just  noted,  however, 
transcription  likely  involves  shallower  processing  than  taking  or¬ 
ganized  notes,  and  thus  according  to  the  levels-of-processing 
framework,  the  results  of  Experiment  1  should  not  generalize  to 
situations  in  which  the  test  is  delayed.  Accordingly,  Experiment  2 
was  designed  to  test  the  predictions  of  the  levels-of-processing 
framework  by  examining  how  note-taking  instructions  affect  per¬ 
formance  on  both  an  immediate  test  (a  partial  replication  of  Ex¬ 
periment  1)  and  a  test  administered  24  hr  after  the  lecture.  If  taking 
organized  notes  is  associated  with  deeper  processing,  then  a  sig¬ 
nificant  delay  by  instruction  interaction  would  be  expected,  re¬ 
flecting  greater  forgetting  by  those  who  were  instructed  to  try  and 
transcribe  the  lecture.  Because  effects  of  note-taking  instruction 
were  only  found  for  those  who  used  computers,  and  because 
computer  use  led  to  the  best  performance  overall,  all  of  the 
participants  in  Experiment  2  took  notes  using  a  computer. 

Method 

Participants.  Seventy-six  undergraduate  students  (37  females 
and  39  males;  mean  age  =  19.4  years,  SD  =  1.3),  all  of  whom 
were  proficient  English  speakers,  participated  for  course  credit. 

Materials.  The  materials  used  were  identical  to  those  in  Ex¬ 
periment  1. 

Design  and  procedure.  A  2  (instruction:  organize,  transcribe) 
X  2  (test  delay:  immediate,  delay)  between-subjects  design  was 
used.  The  procedures  were  very  similar  to  Experiment  1  except 
that  in  Experiment  2,  all  of  the  participants  took  their  notes  using 
a  computer  and  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  delay  groups.  After 
doing  the  complex  span  task,  the  lexical  decision  task,  and  lecture 
note-taking,  half  of  the  participants  immediately  were  adminis¬ 
tered  the  free  recall  test  followed  by  the  short  answer  test,  whereas 
the  other  half  were  tested  24  hr  later.  Thus,  the  participants  tested 
immediately  provided  a  replication  of  the  conditions  of  current 
interest  from  Experiment  1  (i.e.,  using  a  computer  either  to  try  and 
transcribe  the  lecture  or  to  take  organized  notes). 

As  in  Experiment  1,  two  independent  raters,  blind  with  respect 
to  the  conditions,  scored  all  of  the  notes  as  well  as  the  free  recall 
responses.  Inter-rater  reliability  was  .84  and  .91  for  notes  and  free 
recall  responses,  respectively,  and  discrepancies  in  scoring  were 
resolved  by  taking  the  average  of  the  scores  given  by  the  two 
raters. 

Results 

The  groups  assigned  to  the  four  conditions  did  not  differ  in 
either  working  memory  or  processing  speed,  both  Fs  <  1.70, 


precluding  the  possibility  that  any  group  differences  in  note-taking 
and  test  performance  could  be  due  to  differences  in  these  cognitive 
abilities. 

Note-taking.  Note-quantity  was  greater  for  those  who  tran¬ 
scribed  compared  to  those  who  took  organized  notes,  F(l,  72)  = 
24.60,  p  <  .001,  r|2  =  .26  (see  Table  2).  There  was  no  effect  of 
delay  and  no  interaction  between  the  two  factors,  Fs  <  1 .60. 

Free  recall.  Table  2  presents  the  mean  proportion  of  total  idea 
units  recalled  by  each  group,  as  well  as  a  breakdown  by  types  of 
information.  There  was  no  effect  of  instruction  on  overall  free 
recall,  F  <  1.00,  but  there  was  an  effect  of  delay,  F(l,  72)  =  23.29, 
p  <  .001,  p2  =  .22,  indicating  that  recall  was  higher  when  tested 
immediately  as  opposed  to  after  a  delay.  As  predicted,  there  was  a 
delay  by  instruction  interaction,  F(  1,  72)  =  1 1.58,  p  <  .001,  r\2  = 
.11,  such  that  for  those  instructed  to  try  and  transcribe  the  lecture, 
performance  on  the  delayed  test  was  significantly  poorer  than  that 
on  the  immediate  test,  r(36)  =  5.20,  p  <  .05,  whereas  for  those 
instructed  to  take  organized  notes,  performance  did  not  differ 
between  the  immediate  and  delayed  tests,  t  <  1.50.  Performance 
after  a  delay  was  better  for  those  who  organized  compared  to  those 
who  transcribed,  t(36)  =  2.47,  p  <  .05.  With  respect  to  main  idea 
units,  there  was  no  effect  of  either  instruction  or  delay,  Fs  <  3.13, 
but  as  predicted,  there  was  an  interaction,  F(l,  72)  =  5.19,p  <  .05, 
r|2  =  .07.  Although  there  was  no  effect  of  delay  for  those  taking 
organized  notes,  t  <  1.00,  those  instructed  to  transcribe  recalled 
less  main  idea  units  on  the  delayed  test  than  on  the  immediate  test, 
t(36)  =  2.54,  p  <  .05,  and  their  performance  was  lower  than  those 
who  organized  and  were  tested  at  a  delay,  t( 36)  =  3.71,  p  <  .01. 
With  regard  to  important  idea  units,  there  was  no  effect  of  instruc¬ 
tion  or  delay,  Fs  <  2.80,  but  there  was  an  interaction,  F(l,  72)  = 
8.16 ,  p  <  .01:  There  was  no  effect  of  delay  for  those  taking 
organized  notes,  t  <  1.00,  but  those  instructed  to  transcribe 
showed  poorer  recall  after  a  delay  than  when  tested  immediately, 
t( 36)  =  3.03,  p  <  .01.  For  unimportant  idea  units,  there  was  an 
effect  of  delay,  F(l,  72)  =  12.73,  p  <  .01,  but  no  effect  of 
instruction  or  an  interaction,  Fs  <  1.00. 

Short  answer.  Table  2  shows  overall  performance  on  the 
short  answer  test  by  the  four  groups,  as  well  as  a  break  down  into 
recall  of  important  and  unimportant  details.  There  was  no  main 
effect  of  instruction  on  overall  recall,  F  <  1 .00,  but  there  was  an 
effect  of  delay,  F(l,  72)  =  13.63,  p  <  .01,  indicating  that  perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  immediate  test  was  better  than  performance  on  the 
delayed  test.  There  also  was  an  interaction,  F(l,  72)  =  10.34,  p  < 
.001,  such  that  those  who  organized  did  not  show  a  decrement  in 
performance  across  the  delay,  t  <  1.00,  whereas  those  who  took 
transcribed  notes  did,  r(36)  =  5.64,  p  <  .01 .  As  was  the  case  with 


Table  2 

Experiment  2:  Proportions  of  Idea  Units  Recalled  (Standard  Deviations  in  Parentheses) 


Free  recall 

Short  answer 

Group 

Note-taking 

overall 

Overall 

Main 

ideas 

Important 

details 

Unimportant 

details 

Overall 

Important 

details 

Unimportant 

details 

Immediate 

Organize 

Transcribe 

.25  (.10) 
.42(45) 

.12  (.05) 

.16  (.06) 

.29(42) 

.30(48) 

.14  (.09) 

.23  (.12) 

42(40) 

44(41) 

.50  (.19) 
.64(45) 

.51  (.21) 
.74(49) 

.44(49) 

.51  (48) 

Delay 

Organize 

Transcribe 

.25  (.09) 
.36(44) 

.  1 1  (.04) 

.07  (.05) 

.30(40) 
.19  (.09) 

47(41) 

42(41) 

.06  (.07) 

.05  (.05) 

.48(49) 

.37  (.15) 

.51  (.21) 
.40(48) 

.37  (.19) 
.28  (.14) 
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free  recall,  those  who  organized  showed  performance  on  the  de¬ 
layed  test  superior  to  the  performance  of  those  who  transcribed, 
f(36)  =  2.02,  p  <  .05.  On  questions  regarding  important  details, 
there  was  no  effect  of  instruction,  F  <  2.00,  but  there  was  an  effect 
of  delay,  F(l,  72)  =  14.12,  p  <  .001,  iq2  =  .18,  as  well  as  the 
predicted  interaction,  F{  1,  72)  =  14.20,  p  <  .001,  iq"  =  .18.  When 
testing  was  immediate,  transcribing  led  to  better  performance  on 
an  immediate  test  than  on  a  delayed  test,  ?(36)  =  5.7 \,p  <  .05,  but 
for  those  instructed  to  take  organized  notes,  there  was  no  effect  of 
delay,  t  <  1.0.  Finally,  there  was  no  effect  of  instruction  on  recall 
of  unimportant  details,  F  <  1.00,  but  there  was  an  effect  of  delay, 
F(l,  72)  =  14.75, p  <  .01,  t|2  =  .12,  as  well  as  an  interaction,  F(  1, 
72)  =  4.09,  p  <  .05,  T|2  =  .03:  There  was  no  effect  of  delay  for 
those  taking  organized  notes,  t  <  1.50,  but  those  instructed  to 
transcribe  showed  poorer  performance  on  a  delayed  test  than  on  an 
immediate  test,  f(36)  =  4.58,  p  <  .05. 

Replication.  The  results  for  the  immediate  free  recall  and 
short  answer  tests  in  Experiment  2  replicated  those  in  Experiment 
1 :  Those  who  transcribed  using  a  computer  had  better  immediate 
performance  than  those  who  took  organized  notes  on  both  the  free 
recall  and  short  answer  tests,  t(36)  =  2.38,  p  <  .05,  and  t(36)  = 
2.53,  p  <  .05,  respectively. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  Experiment  2  replicate  the  finding  in  Experiment 
1  that  when  notes  are  taken  with  a  computer,  the  instruction  to 
transcribe  a  lecture  leads  to  better  immediate  test  performance  than 
the  instruction  to  take  organized  notes.  However,  the  pattern  of 
performance  reversed  after  a  24-hr  delay.  Whereas  trying  to  tran¬ 
scribe  led  to  better  performance  on  immediate  tests  than  taking 
organized  notes,  having  taken  organized  notes  yielded  better  per¬ 
formance  on  delayed  tests.  This  finding  is  consistent  with  a  levels- 
of-processing  account  (Craik  &  Lockhart,  1972),  which  predicts 
better  retention  of  the  lecture  material  for  the  organize  group  than 
the  transcribe  group  because  taking  organized  notes  presumably 
involves  deeper  and  more  thorough  processing  of  the  lecture 
information,  whereas  transcribing  requires  only  a  shallow  encod¬ 
ing  of  the  information. 

The  findings  of  the  current  experiment  may  also  be  conceptu¬ 
alized  in  terms  of  Bjork  and  Bjork’s  (1992)  distinction  between 
storage  strength  and  retrieval  strength.  This  theory  assumes  that 
the  probability  of  recalling  a  target  memory  depends  only  on  the 
item’s  retrieval  strength,  and  that  retrieval  strength  decreases  over 
time.  The  retrieval  strength  of  an  item  is  mediated  by  its  storage 
strength,  such  that  items  with  high  storage  strength  will  show  less 
rapid  decreases  in  retrieval  strength  than  items  with  low  storage 
strength.  In  Experiment  2,  taking  organized  notes  may  have  re¬ 
sulted  in  items  with  higher  storage  strength  than  trying  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  lecture,  so  that  these  items  showed  little  decline  in 
retrieval  strength  over  the  24-hr  delay.  Conversely,  trying  to  tran¬ 
scribe  the  lecture  resulted  in  items  with  low  storage  strength  that 
therefore  showed  a  substantial  decrease  in  retrieval  strength  and 
considerable  forgetting  after  24  hr.  Further,  the  finding  that,  com¬ 
pared  to  trying  to  transcribe  the  lecture,  taking  organized  notes  led 
to  poorer  immediate  learning  but  superior  long-term  retention  is 
consistent  with  the  idea  of  desirable  difficulties  (Bjork,  1994): 
Seemingly  difficult  learning  conditions  can  actually  lead  to  more 
durable  learning.  In  the  present  context,  it  may  be  assumed  that 


taking  organized  notes  is  more  difficult  than  transcribing  what  is 
said,  and  that  this  is  actually  beneficial  for  long-term  retention. 

These  results  suggest  that  although  trying  to  transcribe  a  lecture 
using  a  computer  may  be  an  immediately  effective  way  to  take 
notes,  the  benefits  of  such  a  strategy  can  be  very  short-lived.  It  is 
relatively  uncommon,  of  course,  for  students  to  take  lecture  notes 
and  then  not  have  an  opportunity  to  study  them,  as  was  the  case  in 
the  first  two  experiments.  It  is  clear  that  in  order  to  model  more 
realistic  educational  scenarios,  a  third  experiment  is  needed  in 
which  the  opportunity  for  students  to  study  their  notes  is  manip¬ 
ulated. 

Experiment  3 

The  preceding  experiments  establish  that  transcribing  a  lec¬ 
ture  using  a  computer  can  result  in  better  performance  on 
immediate  tests  than  taking  organized  notes.  Presumably,  this 
reflects  the  benefit  of  greater  note-quantity,  although  this  ad¬ 
vantage  maybe  relatively  short-lived.  But  what  about  the  external 
storage  benefit  from  note-taking  that  comes  when  one  studies 
one’s  notes?  It  is  unclear  which  note-taking  strategy  should  lead  to 
a  greater  external  storage  benefit  because  although  taking  orga¬ 
nized  notes  presumably  results  in  better  note  quality,  trying  to 
transcribe  leads  to  greater  note  quantity.  Experiment  3  pitted  note 
quantity  against  quality  to  determine  which  strategy  leads  to  better 
learning  when,  as  is  typical  outside  the  laboratory,  students  have 
the  opportunity  to  study  their  notes.  In  Experiment  3,  half  of  the 
participants  were  given  an  opportunity  to  study  their  notes  and  the 
other  half  were  not.  At  issue  was  whether  providing  a  study 
opportunity  would  alter  the  outcome  observed  in  the  previous 
experiment,  in  which  taking  organized  notes  resulted  in  better 
performance  on  delayed  tests. 

Method 

Participants.  Seventy-two  undergraduate  students  (47  fe¬ 
males  and  25  males;  mean  age  =  19.0  years,  SD  =  0.9)  at 
Washington  University,  all  proficient  English  speakers,  partici¬ 
pated  for  course  credit. 

Materials.  The  materials  used  were  identical  to  those  used  in 
Experiments  1  and  2. 

Design  and  procedure.  A  2  (instruction:  organize,  transcribe) 
X  2  (study:  study,  no  study)  design  was  used.  After  the  lecture,  all 
participants  completed  the  reading  span  and  lexical  decision  tasks, 
after  which  half  of  the  participants  were  told  to  study  their  notes 
for  5  min.  Participants  returned  24  hr  later  for  testing.  Notes  and 
free  recall  were  scored  by  two  raters  blind  with  respect  to  the 
conditions,  and  discrepancies  were  resolved  by  taking  the  average 
of  the  scores.  Inter-rater  reliability  for  notes  and  free  recall  were 
.90  and  .82,  respectively. 

Results 

As  was  the  case  in  Experiments  1  and  2,  there  were  no  group 
differences  in  either  working  memory  or  processing  speed,  both 
Fs  <  1.31. 

Note-taking.  Consistent  with  the  previous  experiments,  note- 
quantity  was  again  greater  for  those  who  transcribed  than  for  those 
who  took  organized  notes,  F(l,  68)  =  27.48,  p  <  .001,  rf  =  .29 
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(see  Table  3).  There  was  no  effect  of  study  on  note-quantity  and  no 
interaction  between  the  two  factors,  Fs  <  1 .00. 

Free  recall.  Table  3  displays  the  mean  proportion  of  total  idea 
units  recalled  by  each  group,  as  well  as  the  break  down  by  types 
of  information.  There  was  no  effect  of  instruction  on  overall  recall, 
F  <  1.00,  but  the  opportunity  to  study  one’s  notes  did  have  an 
effect,  F(  1,  68)  =  16.50,  p  <  .001,  rf  =  .12,  which  interacted  with 
the  note-taking  instructions,  F(  1,  68)  =  9.13,  p  <  .001,  T)2  =  .06. 
As  in  Experiment  2,  when  participants  were  not  given  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  study,  taking  organized  notes  resulted  in  delayed  recall  of 
a  higher  proportion  of  total  idea  units,  t(34)  =  2.28,  p  <  .05. 
However,  when  participants  were  allowed  to  study,  the  opposite 
pattern  was  observed:  Those  instructed  to  transcribe  showed  better 
performance  than  those  who  took  organized  notes,  f(34)  =  2.11, 
p  <  .05.  With  respect  to  main  idea  units,  there  was  no  effect  of 
instruction,  nor  an  effect  of  study,  Fs  <  3.28.  There  was  an 
interaction  between  the  two  factors,  F(l,  68)  =  8.48,  p  <  .001, 
T]2  =  .11:  When  participants  had  no  opportunity  to  study  their 
notes,  taking  organized  notes  resulted  in  greater  recall  than  tran¬ 
scribing  the  lecture,  r(34)  =  3.36,  p  <  .05.  However,  when 
participants  were  allowed  to  study,  there  was  no  effect  of  note¬ 
taking  strategy,  t  <  1.00.  An  effect  of  instruction  on  recall  of 
important  details  was  found,  F(l,  68)  =  6.51,  p  <  .05,  as  well  as 
an  effect  of  study,  F(l,  68)  =  4.55,  p  <  .05,  but  there  was  no 
interaction,  F  <  3.13.  Finally,  studying  led  to  greater  recall  of 
unimportant  idea  units  than  not  studying,  F(l,  68)  =  10.87,  p  < 
.0 1 ,  but  there  was  no  effect  of  instruction,  nor  an  interaction,  Fs  < 
2.85. 

Short  answer.  Table  3  presents  performance  on  the  short 
answer  questions.  There  was  no  effect  of  study  or  instruction  on 
overall  recall,  Fs  <  3.29,  although  there  was  an  interaction,  F(l, 
68)  =  16.07,  p  <  .001,  T)2  =  .19:  When  participants  were  not 
allowed  to  study  their  notes,  performance  was  better  for  those  who 
organized  compared  to  those  who  transcribed,  r(34)  =  2.27,  p  < 
.05,  whereas  when  a  study  period  was  provided,  those  instructed  to 
transcribe  performed  better  than  those  who  took  organized  notes, 
t( 34)  =  3.38,  p  <  .01 .  There  was  no  effect  of  instruction  on  recall 
of  important  details,  F  <  1 .00,  but  the  opportunity  to  study  had  an 
effect,  F(l,  68)  =  30. 19, p  <  .001,  t\2  =  .26,  which  interacted  with 
the  instructions,  F(l,  68)  =  27.25,  p  <  .001,  T)2  =  .23.  As  in 
Experiment  2,  when  participants  were  not  allowed  to  study  their 
notes,  taking  organized  notes  led  to  better  performance  on  a 
delayed  test  than  transcribing,  r(34)  =  2.99,  p  <  .05.  When  an 
opportunity  to  study  one’s  notes  was  provided,  however,  the 
opposite  pattern  was  observed:  Those  who  tried  to  transcribe  the 


lecture  showed  greater  recall  of  important  details,  ?(34)  =  1.81, 
p  <  .05.  Finally,  there  was  no  effect  of  either  instruction  or  study 
opportunity  on  recall  of  unimportant  details,  Fs  <  1.0,  but  there 
was  an  interaction,  F(l,  68)  =  4.96,  p  <  .05,  T)2  =  .04:  When 
participants  were  not  allowed  to  study,  there  was  no  difference  in 
recall  between  those  who  took  organized  notes  and  those  who 
transcribed  the  lecture,  t  <  1.00,  but  when  participants  were 
allowed  to  study,  those  who  tried  to  transcribe  the  lecture  per¬ 
formed  better,  f(34)  =  2.08,  p  <  .05. 

Discussion 

As  in  Experiment  2,  taking  organized  notes  yielded  better  test 
performance  than  trying  to  transcribe  the  lecture  when  tests  were 
given  after  a  24-hr  delay  and  participants  had  no  opportunity  to 
study  their  notes.  When  participants  were  allowed  to  study,  how¬ 
ever,  those  who  had  tried  to  transcribe  the  lecture  were  the  ones 
who  showed  superior  delayed  recall.  These  results  demonstrate 
that  the  benefits  of  the  transcription  strategy,  which  were  observed 
on  immediate  tests  in  Experiment  1,  can  be  maintained  for  at  least 
24  hr  if  students  are  given  a  brief  opportunity  to  study  their  notes 
shortly  after  the  end  of  a  lecture. 

Individual  differences.  The  results  reported  so  far  provide 
information  regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  differ¬ 
ent  note-taking  methods  and  strategies  at  the  group  level.  A  further 
aim  of  this  study  was  to  examine  the  role  of  working  memory  in 
note-taking  in  order  to  determine  what  kinds  of  individuals  benefit 
from  these  different  strategies.  If  typical  note-taking  (i.e.,  taking 
organized  notes)  relies  on  working  memory  to  hold  and  manipulate 
lecture  information,  as  Olive  and  Piolat  (2002)  hypothesized,  then 
one  consequence  may  be  that  students  with  poor  working  memory 
are  unable  to  take  notes  effectively,  and  thus  for  these  students, 
studying  their  notes  will  provide  relatively  little  benefit.  We  hy¬ 
pothesize  further  that  simply  trying  to  transcribe  a  lecture  should 
not  require  working  memory  to  the  same  degree  as  taking  orga¬ 
nized  notes,  and  therefore  students  with  poor  working  memory 
may  be  able  to  use  this  strategy  as  effectively  as  those  whose 
working  memory  ability  is  much  better. 

To  evaluate  these  hypotheses,  we  examined  individual  differ¬ 
ences  in  working  memory  and  their  relation  to  note-quantity  and 
free  recall  using  data  from  all  three  experiments  in  the  present 
study.  To  maximize  statistical  power,  we  pooled  data  from  similar 
groups  across  the  three  experiments,  which  yielded  four  groups  of 
participants  who  all  took  notes  using  a  computer.  One  group  took 
organized  notes  and  was  tested  immediately,  and  another  group 


Table  3 

Experiment  3:  Proportions  of  Idea  Units  Recalled  (Standard  Deviations  in  Parentheses) 


Free  recall  Short  answer 


Group 

Note-taking 

overall 

Overall 

Main 

ideas 

Important 

details 

Unimportant 

details 

Overall 

Important 

details 

Unimportant 

details 

No  study 
Organize 
Transcribe 

.26  (.11) 
.42(44) 

.12  (.04) 

.09  (.02) 

.29(45) 

.16  (.06) 

.19  (.07) 

.12  (.06) 

.07  (.04) 

.07  (.04) 

.52(48) 

.41  (.11) 

.58  (.20) 

.41  (.15) 

.43  (.19) 
.37(45) 

Study 

Organize 

Transcribe 

.28(42) 

.45  (.17) 

.13  (.04) 

.16  (.06) 

.25(40) 

.28  (.12) 

.20  (.07) 

48  (.07) 

.09  (.06) 

.14  (.07) 

.49  (.15) 

.67  (.16) 

.59(44) 

.81  (.16) 

.37  (48) 
.50  (.19) 
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took  transcribed  notes  and  was  also  tested  immediately;  each  of 
these  two  groups  consisted  of  participants  in  Experiment  1  and 
Experiment  2.  The  other  two  groups  used  these  same  two  note¬ 
taking  strategies  but  were  tested  after  a  24-hr  delay;  each  of  these 
groups  consisted  of  participants  in  Experiment  2  and  Experiment 
3.  Finally,  we  looked  at  data  from  Experiment  3,  where  partici¬ 
pants  were  allowed  to  study  their  notes  and  then  were  tested  24  hr 
later. 

Immediate  testing.  Descriptive  statistics  of  the  measures  used 
in  the  individual  differences  analyses  of  data  from  those  tested 
immediately  after  the  lecture  are  provided  in  Table  4,  with  the 
intercorrelations  among  these  measures  presented  in  Table  5.  For 
both  groups,  processing  speed  was  a  significant  predictor  of  work¬ 
ing  memory,  and  note-quantity  predicted  free  recall.  Of  particular 
interest,  however,  are  the  differences  between  the  two  groups. 
Whereas  working  memory  predicted  both  note-taking  quantity  and 
free  recall  in  the  organized  note-taking  group,  working  memory 
was  not  a  significant  predictor  of  either  note-quantity  or  free  recall 
for  those  who  were  told  to  transcribe  the  lecture. 

This  absence  of  a  correlation  between  working  memory  and 
either  note-quantity  or  recall  of  the  lecture  is  unusual  in  the 
literature,  yet  was  expected  here  given  our  hypothesis  that  tran¬ 
scribing  minimizes  the  need  to  hold  and  manipulate  lecture  infor¬ 
mation.  Although  recall  performance  did  not  correlate  with  work¬ 
ing  memory,  it  did  correlate  with  note-quantity,  suggesting  that 
students  with  poor  working  memory  could  use  the  transcription 
strategy  precisely  because  it  relies  simply  on  how  fast  they  can 
take  notes.  This  is  especially  important  because  the  results  for 
those  taking  organized  notes  indicate  that  with  this  latter  strategy, 
those  with  poor  working  memory  are  at  a  disadvantage  when  they 
are  given  tests  that  assess  their  recall  of  the  lecture  material.  Taken 
together,  our  findings  suggest  not  only  that  transcribing  using  a 
computer  can  lead  to  superior  immediate  recall,  but  also  that 
working  memory  does  not  have  to  play  a  role  in  this  process. 

Delayed  testing.  Tables  6  and  7  provide  descriptive  statistics 
and  intercorrelations,  respectively,  when  testing  was  delayed  with 
no  opportunity  for  participants  to  study  their  notes.  As  expected, 
processing  speed  again  correlated  with  working  memory  regard¬ 
less  of  note-taking  strategy.  More  importantly,  note-quantity  again 
predicted  free  recall  regardless  of  note-taking  strategy,  attesting  to 
the  powerful  role  of  sheer  note-quantity  as  a  predictor  of  test 
performance,  regardless  of  whether  testing  is  immediate  or  de- 


Table  4 


Descriptive  Statistics  for  Processing  Speed,  Working  Memory, 
Note-Quantity,  and  Immediate  Free  Recall 


Measure 

M 

SD 

Range 

Transcribe  condition  ( n 

=  38) 

Processing  speed 

602.3 

91.3 

448.0 

Working  memory 

35.5 

9.0 

38.0 

Note-quantity 

52.7 

17.0 

69.3 

Free  recall 

20.5 

6.9 

26.7 

Organize  condition  ( n 

=  39) 

Processing  speed 

599.6 

59.5 

242.0 

Working  memory 

35.6 

7.4 

30.0 

Note-quantity 

36.5 

15.1 

69.8 

Free  recall 

14.9 

5.9 

26.5 

Table  5 

Correlations  Between  Processing  Speed,  Working  Memory, 
Note-Taking,  and  Immediate  Free  Recall 


Measure 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1.  Processing  speed 

2.  Working  memory 

1.00 

-.33* 

Transcribe  condition  ( n  =  38) 

1.00 

3.  Note-quantity 

.17 

-.05 

1.00 

4.  Free  recall 

.24 

-.15 

.35* 

1.00 

1.  Processing  speed 

2.  Working  memory 

1.00 

-.39* 

Organize  condition  ( n  =  39) 

1.00 

3.  Note-quantity 

-.14 

.45*  1.00 

4.  Free  recall 

-.25 

.33* 

.47* 

1.00 

*p  <  .05. 

layed.  With  respect  to  the  two  note-taking  strategies,  working 
memory  predicted  note-quantity  only  for  those  who  took  organized 
notes,  replicating  the  results  for  those  tested  immediately.  The  one 
difference  between  the  results  for  those  tested  immediately  and 
those  tested  after  a  delay  was  that  in  the  latter  case,  working 
memory  and  free  recall  were  significantly  correlated  for  both 
note-taking  strategies;  Those  with  higher  working  memory  ability 
showed  less  forgetting  over  the  delay.  With  respect  to  finding  an 
effective  note-taking  strategy  for  those  with  lower  working  mem¬ 
ory  ability,  these  results  may  appear  problematic.  However,  they 
come  from  participants  who  were  not  allowed  to  study  their  notes, 
and  as  we  will  show,  the  situation  appears  to  be  different  when 
studying  is  allowed. 

Delayed  testing  after  studying.  Experiment  3  demonstrated 
that  although  taking  organized  notes  led  to  better  delayed  test 
performance  than  the  transcription  strategy  when  there  was  no 
study  opportunity,  the  opposite  was  true  when  participants  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  their  notes — in  this  case,  those  using  the 
transcription  strategy  did  better  on  the  delayed  tests.  For  those 
taking  organized  notes,  both  working  memory  and  note-quantity 
were  moderately  correlated  with  free  recall  after  a  24-hr  delay  (r  = 
.30  and  r  =  .28,  respectively).  For  those  using  the  transcription 
strategy,  however,  note-quantity  was  strongly  correlated  with  free 
recall,  r  —  .63,  but  working  memory  was  not,  r  =  -.01.  Although 
the  sample  is  obviously  too  small  to  draw  firm  conclusions  («  = 


Table  6 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  Processing  Speed,  Working  Memory, 
Note-Quantity,  and  Delayed  Free  Recall 


Measure 

M 

SD 

Range 

Transcribe  condition  (n  = 

37) 

Processing  speed 

594.6 

73.8 

311.0 

Working  memory 

34.5 

7.5 

32.0 

Note-quantity 

52.0 

18.1 

67.0 

Free  recall 

10.7 

4.6 

23.0 

Organize  condition  ( n  = 

37) 

Processing  speed 

605.6 

87.6 

387.6 

Working  memory 

36.8 

9.5 

39.0 

Note-quantity 

32.7 

32.7 

48.0 

Free  recall 

14.2 

5.3 

22.8 
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Table  7 


Correlations  Between  Processing  Speed,  Working  Memory, 
Note-Taking,  and  Delayed  Free  Recall 


Measure 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1.  Processing  speed 

2.  Working  memory 

1.00 

-.33* 

Transcribe  condition  ( n  =  37) 

1.00 

3.  Note -quantity 

-.16 

.05 

1.00 

4.  Free  recall 

-.16 

.35* 

.37* 

1.00 

1.  Processing  speed 

2.  Working  memoty 

1.00 

-.37* 

Organize  condition  ( n  =  37) 

1.00 

3.  Note -quantity 

.03 

.41* 

1.00 

4.  Free  recall 

-.12 

.36* 

.40* 

1.00 

*  p  <  .05. 


18),  given  these  results  it  seems  unlikely  that  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  observations  would  lead  to  a  significant  correlation  between 
working  memory  and  free  recall  for  those  using  a  transcription 
strategy. 

General  Discussion 

Three  experiments  compared  the  effectiveness  of  taking  orga¬ 
nized  notes  with  a  transcription  strategy  in  which  students  try  to 
record  as  much  of  a  lecture  as  possible.  The  results  of  Experiment 
1  revealed  that  when  students  took  notes  by  hand  and  were  tested 
immediately  after  the  lecture,  both  strategies  were  equally  effec¬ 
tive  for  recall.  When  students  took  notes  using  a  computer,  how¬ 
ever,  trying  to  transcribe  the  lecture  resulted  in  better  test  perfor¬ 
mance  than  taking  organized  notes — better,  in  fact,  than  using 
either  strategy  but  taking  notes  by  hand.  These  results  are  consis¬ 
tent  with  the  generation  effect  (Slamecka  &  Graf,  1978)  as  well  as 
the  translation  hypothesis  (Conway  &  Gathercole,  1990),  both  of 
which  predict  that  engaging  in  generative  activity  during  note¬ 
taking  improves  memory. 

The  results  of  Experiment  2  revealed  that  if  participants  did  not 
study  their  notes  after  taking  them,  the  initial  advantage  that  came 
from  use  of  the  transcription  strategy  with  a  computer  was  gone  24 
hr  later,  and  those  who  took  organized  notes  did  significantly 
better.  From  the  perspective  of  a  levels-of-processing  framework 
(Craik  &  Lockhart,  1972)  and  Bjork  and  Bjork’s  (1992)  distinction 
between  storage  and  retrieval  strength,  this  is  not  surprising  if 
transcribing  information  involves  shallow  processing,  whereas  or¬ 
ganizing  information  involves  deeper,  semantic  processing,  which 
promotes  long-term  retention.  For  participants  in  Experiment  3 
who  briefly  studied  their  notes  shortly  after  the  lecture  and  who 
were  tested  24  hr  later,  transcription  was  once  again  the  most 
effective  strategy.  Because  using  this  strategy  with  a  computer 
resulted  in  greater  note-quantity  than  an  organized  note-taking 
strategy,  we  attribute  the  superior  delayed  recall  of  those  who  used 
the  transcription  strategy  and  then  reviewed  their  notes  primarily 
to  an  external  storage  benefit.  Taken  together,  our  results  suggest 
that,  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  note  quality  versus  quantity,  which 
one  plays  a  more  important  role  for  recall  depends  on  the  situation. 
When  testing  was  delayed,  for  example,  those  who  used  the 
transcription  strategy  and  took  more  notes  did  better  if  studying 
one’s  notes  was  allowed;  when  studying  was  not  allowed,  how¬ 


ever,  then  those  who  took  higher  quality,  organized  notes  did 
better. 

One  concern  is  that  participants  might  not  have  followed  our 
instructions  with  respect  to  note-taking  strategy.  However,  this 
concern  is  reduced  by  examination  of  the  types  of  idea  units  that 
participants  recorded  in  their  notes.  We  would  expect  to  find 
more  main  ideas  as  a  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  idea 
units  in  the  notes  of  those  told  to  organize  compared  to  those 
told  to  transcribe.  Indeed,  the  proportion  of  main  idea  units  was 
greater  for  those  told  to  take  organized  notes,  f(  1 86)  =  2.65, 
p  <  .001.  Conversely,  if  those  told  to  try  to  transcribe  the 
lecture  simply  typed  everything  they  heard,  we  should  see  a 
greater  proportion  of  unimportant  details  in  their  notes  com¬ 
pared  to  those  told  to  take  organized  notes.  This  expectation 
was  also  confirmed,  t{  1 86)  =  4.43,  p  <  .00 1 .  Thus,  examination 
of  both  the  quantity  and  differential  selectivity  of  participants’ 
notes  provides  no  reason  to  doubt  that  participants  were  using 
the  note-taking  strategies  they  were  told  to. 

Researchers  have  argued  that  working  memory  is  critical  for 
effective  note-taking  (e.g.,  Piolat  et  ah,  2005)  because  working 
memory  allows  individuals  to  take  what  is  said  and  (re)organize  it 
into  a  concise  outline  of  the  lecturer’s  most  important  points.  This 
process  of  creating  organized  notes  is  reminiscent  of  certain  read¬ 
ing  strategies  whose  goal  is  to  increase  comprehension  for  the 
material.  In  such  cases,  successful  text  comprehension  has  been 
linked  to  reading  strategies  such  as  self-explanation  (McNamara, 
2004)  and  generating  inferences  (McNamara,  2001),  which  have 
been  thought  to  be  critical  for  deep-level  comprehension  of  texts 
(Best,  Rowe,  Ozuru,  &  McNamara,  2005).  Given  the  similar  goals 
of  strategy  use  in  reading  and  taking  organized  lecture  notes,  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  there  is  evidence  to  suggest  that 
working  memory  is  also  related  to  effective  reading  strategies 
(Daneman  &  Carpenter,  1980). 

The  relation  between  working  memory  and  note-taking  can 
create  a  dire  situation  for  individuals  with  lower  working  memory 
ability  who  may  be  unable  to  take  effective  organized  notes. 
Previous  studies  have  been  inconsistent  with  respect  to  the  relation 
between  working  memory  and  note-taking  (Kiewra  &  Benton, 
1988;  Peverly  et  al.,  2007),  and  as  suggested  earlier,  this  may  be 
because  different  note-taking  strategies  vary  in  their  reliance  on 
working  memory.  Indeed,  the  present  results  show  that  whereas 
taking  organized  notes  depends  on  working  memory  ability,  the 
effectiveness  with  which  one  can  use  a  transcription  strategy  does 
not.  For  the  participants  in  Experiment  3  who  used  a  transcription 
strategy  and  then  studied  their  notes,  test  performance  depended 
only  on  note-quantity  and  not  on  working  memory,  suggesting  that 
this  strategy  may  help  level  the  playing  field  in  terms  of  learning 
outcomes. 

It  would  be  myopic,  of  course,  to  introduce  the  strategy  of 
transcribing  notes  using  computers  without  discussing  potential 
boundary  conditions.  To  begin  with,  the  benefits  of  this  strategy 
are  undoubtedly  limited  to  those  who  can  type  reasonably  well.  We 
would  note,  however,  that  in  the  present  study,  96%  of  the  partic¬ 
ipants  said  they  were  proficient  typists,  and  we  suspect  that  this  is 
true  for  college  students  in  general.  Another  potential  boundary 
condition  concerns  the  extent  to  which  the  transcription  note¬ 
taking  strategy  improves  performance  on  more  conceptually- 
oriented  tests  (e.g.,  those  that  require  reasoning,  induction,  or 
transfer).  Indeed,  it  is  possible  that  note-quantity,  to  the  extent  that 
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it  reflects  shallow  processing  of  the  lecture  material,  could  be 
inversely  related  to  performance  on  conceptually-oriented  tests 
that  may  require  deeper  levels  of  processing  (Bretzing  &  Kulhavy, 
1979;  Kiewra,  1985;  Kobayashi,  2005;  Mayer,  1992).  Given  that 
educators  are  interested  in  students’  grasp  of  information  on  a 
conceptual  level,  future  studies  are  needed  that  address  this  im¬ 
portant  issue.  Another  potential  concern  is  that  it  is  unclear 
whether  asking  students  to  try  and  transcribe  an  entire  lecture  is 
reasonable.  Because  our  lecture  passage  was  only  1 1  min  long, 
factors  such  as  attention  and  fatigue  may  not  have  played  a  role, 
although  they  might  have  a  much  larger  influence  with  longer 
lectures. 

Future  studies  should  explore  the  extent  to  which  our  results 
apply  to  e-learning  environments,  as  these  may  provide  a  way 
to  deal  with  this  issue  of  lecture  duration.  Access  to  lectures  on 
demand,  for  example,  may  allow  students  to  experience  a 
lecture  in  sections,  rather  than  all  at  once,  if  they  so  choose. 
This  would  allow  them  to  select  how  long  they  wanted  to  take 
notes  for  before  reviewing  the  material,  thereby  potentially 
maximizing  the  benefits  of  the  transcription  note-taking  strat¬ 
egy.  Finally,  it  is  not  immediately  clear  how  the  current  find¬ 
ings  would  apply  to  lectures  in  different  disciplines,  particularly 
those  in  which  material  is  presented  graphically,  diagrammati- 
cally,  or  pictorially.  Nevertheless,  even  as  the  variety  of  edu¬ 
cational  experiences  available  is  expanding  such  that  students 
are  able  to  attend  lectures  from  home  via  the  Internet,  or  to 
develop  a  schedule  of  learning  activities  that  best  suits  them, 
the  role  of  note-taking  is  likely  to  remain  critical  for  creating 
meaningful  information  from  lecture  material. 

Instructors  spend  most  of  their  class  time  lecturing,  and 
students  need  effective  note-taking  skills  and  strategies  in  order 
to  do  well  on  exams.  However,  exactly  what  constitutes  the 
most  effective  note-taking  strategies  may  vary  across  students 
who  differ  in  cognitive  ability.  As  a  result,  research  is  needed 
on  how  individual  differences  interact  with  note-taking  strate¬ 
gies  so  that  students  can  be  guided  toward  strategies  that  rely  on 
cognitive  abilities  that  they  are  stronger  in,  or  toward  strategies 
that  depend  less  on  the  abilities  that  they  are  weaker  in.  For 
students  who  have  poor  working  memory,  at  least,  help  may  be 
on  its  way. 
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especially  encouraged,  we  also  would  welcome  articles  on  these  topics  that  place  an  emphasis  on 
theoretical  approaches  as  well  as  an  examination  of  the  extant  literature  in  the  field.  Finally, 
descriptions  of  innovative  approaches  are  also  welcome.  Regardless  of  the  type  of  article,  all  articles 
for  the  special  issue  will  be  expected  to  have  practice  implications  to  the  clinical  setting.  Manu¬ 
scripts  may  be  sent  electronically  to  the  journal  at  http://www.apa.org/pubs/journals/pro/index.aspx 
to  the  attention  of  Associate  Editor,  Janet  R.  Matthews,  Ph.D. 
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This  report  describes  a  cluster  randomized  control  trial  (RCT)  intervention  study  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  ABRACADABRA  (ABRA)  Web-based  literacy  system  using  a  classroom-level  RCT  intervention 
with  1,067  children  in  74  kindergarten  and  Grade  1  or  Grade  1/2  classrooms  across  Canada.  The  authors 
closely  followed  the  CONSORT  criteria  for  executing  and  reporting  high-quality  RCT  studies.  Well- 
trained  teachers  delivered  the  ABRA  intervention  to  their  regular  classrooms  for  20  hr  per  child  over  one 
full  semester.  At  posttest,  the  ABRA  intervention  classroom  showed  significant  advantages  over  controls 
in  phonological  blending  ability,  letter-sound  knowledge  and,  marginally,  for  phoneme  segmentation 
fluency.  A  secondary  analysis  exploring  the  effects  of  different  levels  of  program  implementation  showed 
that  with  fidelity  of  implementation  (80%  of  intervention  teachers),  advantages  were  evident  at  posttests 
in  phonological  blending,  phoneme  segmentation  fluency,  sight  word  reading,  and  letter-sound  knowl¬ 
edge.  It  is  concluded  that  ABRA  is  an  effective  resource  for  key  skills  associated  with  early  reading. 
Implications  for  the  role  of  both  Web-based  technologies  and  extended  professional  development  for 
technology  in  aiding  in  the  scale-up  of  evidence-based  reading  interventions  are  discussed. 

Keywords:  reading,  intervention,  technology,  randomized  control  trial 


What  evidence  is  there  that  technology  can  aid  reading  acqui¬ 
sition?  Up  until  very  recently,  it  could  be  fairly  remarked  that 
much  enthusiasm  exists  for  the  potential  of  computer-based  infor¬ 
mation  and  communication  technologies  (ICT)  for  helping  chil¬ 
dren  in  learning  to  read  (Bereiter,  2002;  Dede,  1996;  Harasim, 
Hiltz,  Teles,  &  Turoff,  1995;  Mayer,  2001;  Rabiner  &  Malone, 
2004;  Scardamalia  &  Bereiter,  1996).  There  is  also  widespread 
deployment  of  ICT  in  North  American  schools  (Chambers, 
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Abrami,  et  al.,  2008;  Cuban,  2001).  Nevertheless,  expectation  in 
this  domain  has  run  far  in  advance  of  the  existing  evidence  base 
(Andrews  et  al.,  2007;  Chambers,  Abrami,  et  al.,  2008;  Savage, 
Abrami,  Hipps,  &  Deault,  2009).  Beyond  the  effectiveness  of 
technology,  there  is  also  a  need  to  closely  tie  ICT  use  to  contem¬ 
porary  theoretical  models  of  reading  acquisition  and  to  coherent 
pedagogical  models  for  technology. 

Turning  first  to  the  evidence  base  for  technology  and  reading, 
several  reviews  of  research  that  have  included  quasi-experimental 
studies  have  identified  small  effect  sizes  for  ICT  on  literacy,  and 
researchers  are  therefore  cautiously  optimistic  about  ICT  (Blok, 
Oostdam,  Otter,  &  Overman,  2002;  Ehri  et  al.,  2001;  MacArthur, 
Ferretti,  Okolo,  &  Cavalier,  2001).  However,  to  confidently  an¬ 
swer  the  question,  “Does  technology  cause  improvement  in  read¬ 
ing?”  methodologically,  high-quality  randomized  control  trials 
(RCTs)  must  occupy  a  central  role,  as  they  provide  unique  pro¬ 
tection  that  effects  reported  are  due  to  the  intervention.  Finally, 
systematic  reviews  of  the  whole  literature  including  only  such 
studies  provide  the  greatest  confidence  in  findings  (Savage,  2012; 
Torgerson,  Brooks,  &  Hall,  2006). 

In  this  specific  methodological  sense  then,  the  most  reliable 
evidence  concerning  ICT  can  be  derived  from  three  comprehen¬ 
sive  systematic  reviews  (Andrews  et  al.,  2007;  Slavin,  Cheung, 
Groff,  &  Lake,  2008;  Slavin,  Lake,  Chambers,  Cheung,  &  Davis, 
2009;  Torgerson  &  Zhu,  2003).  Torgerson  and  Zhu  (2003)  found 
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only  12  RCT  studies  among  an  initial  2,319  studies  that  examined 
ICT-based  interventions  for  children  ages  5-16  years.  Torgerson 
and  Zhu  found  that  across  these  12  studies,  some  effect  sizes  were 
positive,  and  some,  including  those  of  the  largest  RCT  study,  were 
actually  negative.  Overall,  only  small  and  nonsignificant  effect 
sizes  for  interventions  were  evident.  Torgerson  and  Zhu  (2003) 
concluded  that  teachers  should  not  use  technology  to  teach  literacy 
until  several,  new,  well-designed  RCT  studies  with  consistently 
positive  effects  have  been  published  and  evaluated  (see  also  Torg¬ 
erson,  2007). 

Similarly,  a  systematic  review  of  technology  on  middle  and  high 
school  learning  by  Slavin  et  al.  (2008)  found  few  ( n  =  8)  well- 
designed  intervention  studies.  The  mean  overall  effect  size  was  a 
very  modest  +0.10,  suggesting  that  computers  do  not  aid  literacy 
skill  development  in  any  substantial  way.  Slavin  et  al.  (2009)  also 
reported  similar  patterns  for  12  elementary  school  studies.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  Slavin  et  al.  reviewed  only  published  articles 
and  did  not  seek  unpublished  reports,  which  may  inflate  findings 
due  to  a  publication  bias.  Their  studies  also  included  quasi¬ 
experiments  in  addition  to  RCT  studies. 

Similar  trends  are  evident  in  the  much  of  the  recent  research 
literature.  Using  a  large-scale  RCT  study  design,  Dynarski  et  al. 
(2007)  evaluated  technology-based  reading  interventions  using  a 
range  of  commercially  available  ICT  products  in  132  schools  with 
a  total  of  4,389  teachers.  Dynarski  et  al.  found  that  the  mean  effect 
size  for  interventions  was  not  significantly  different  from  zero  on 
any  tests  of  reading  in  either  Grade  1  or  Grade  4.  In  a  follow-up 
study,  Campuzano,  Dynarski,  Agodini,  Rail,  and  Pendeleton 
(2009)  explored  a  representative  subset  of  classrooms  from  the 
Dynarski  et  al.  study  and  again  reported  almost  no  significant 
effects  of  technology  intervention  on  attainment  and  no  effects  on 
literacy  whatsoever. 

Finally,  Andrews  et  al.  (2007)  carried  out  a  systematic  review  of 
the  impact  of  technology  on  written  language  learning.  They 
identified  only  eight  reasonably  well-designed  intervention  studies 
from  an  initial  search  of  2,103  recent  articles  and  reports,  of  which 
only  one  of  the  included  studies  (Lewis,  Ashton,  Haapa,  Kieley,  & 
Fielden,  1999)  had  used  some  random  allocation  of  participants. 
Andrews  et  al.  concluded  that  while  many  studies  purport  to  have 
demonstrated  effectiveness  of  ICT,  none  have  done  so  convinc¬ 
ingly.  Andrews  et  al.  also  drew  attention  to  the  lack  of  clear 
definition  of  terms  and  the  absence  of  theorizing  of  the  role  of 
technology  in  supporting  literacy.  They  summed  up  the  state  of  the 
literature  on  ICT  as  follows: 

[T]the  field  is  in  a  preparadigmatic  state  where  definitions  of  English, 
literacy,  and  ICT  are  still  relatively  unclear  and  where  the  causal  or 
reciprocal  relationships  between  them  have  yet  to  be  fully  theorized, 
(p.  325) 

Methodological  Issues  in  Interpreting  Effects  of  ICT 

In  evaluating  the  pessimistic  findings  of  this  RCT-based  litera¬ 
ture,  there  are  perhaps  three  overarching  methodological  issues 
that  should  be  noted.  The  first  issue  concerns  implementation  of 
studies,  the  second  issue  concerns  the  quality  of  the  technology 
used  in  research  studies,  and  a  final  issue  concerns  what  we  term 
the  theoretical  and  pedagogical  coherence  of  technologies  and 
their  implementation.  Turning  first  to  implementation,  teacher-led 
reading  intervention  research  suggests  that  the  quality  of  the  im¬ 


plementation  of  programs  has  a  significant  impact  on  outcomes 
both  when  the  interventions  involve  technology  (Chambers, 
Abrami,  et  al.,  2008;  Savage  et  al.,  2010;  Wolgemuth  et  al.,  201 1) 
and  when  they  do  not  involve  technology  (e.g.,  Davidson,  Fields, 
&  Yang,  2009;  Lane,  Bocian,  MacMillan,  &  Gresham,  2004;  Stein 
et  al.,  2008).  Indeed,  in  several  recent  studies,  variation  in  program 
implementation  was  the  biggest  factor  moderating  outcomes  and 
could  explain  entirely  the  implementation  effects  reported  (e.g., 
Chambers,  Abrami,  et  al.,  2008;  Davidson  et  al.,  2009).  Rigorous 
and  detailed  investigation  of  the  ways  teachers  implement  (or  do 
not  implement)  interventions  clearly  needs  to  be  explored  in  detail 
in  ICT  studies,  yet  this  is  rarely  reported.  In  the  Campuzano  et  al. 
(2009)  study,  for  example,  there  was  no  assessment  of  treatment 
integrity  whatsoever.  This  issue  of  teachers’  fidelity  to  treatment 
protocols  is  particularly  problematic  in  ICT-based  interventions. 
Much  research  shows  that  a  host  of  teacher  factors — including 
teachers’  use  of  ICT  at  home  (Wozney  et  al.,  2006);  comfort  with 
computers  (Chen  &  Chang,  2006);  beliefs  and  expertise  (Chen, 
2008;  Sang,  Valcke,  van  Braak  &  Tondeur,  2010),  and  fear  and 
other  emotional  reactions  toward  computers — affect  teachers’  ac¬ 
tual  use  of  computer  technology  (see  Kay,  2008;  Mueller,  Wood, 
&  Willoughby,  2008;  Wood,  Specht,  Willoughby,  &  Mueller, 
2008). 

Some  formal  models  of  teacher’s  use  of  technology  posit  stages 
of  development  (e.g.,  Mueller,  Wood,  Willoughby,  Ross,  & 
Specht,  2008;  Sandholtz,  Ringstaff,  &  Dwyer.  1997).  In  the  teach¬ 
ers’  use  of  technology  model  by  Sandholtz  et  al.,  the  entry  level  is 
characterized  by  the  making  of  time-consuming  mistakes,  frustra¬ 
tion,  and  high  levels  of  discontinuation.  Teachers  at  the  adoption 
level  can  use  technology  in  a  systematic  manner.  Adoption  is 
characterized  adherence  to  treatment  protocols  (treatment  integ¬ 
rity)  with  minimum  experimentation  or  formation  of  links  to  other 
forms  of  learning,  such  as  collaborative  or  experientially  based 
learning.  Adaptation,  by  contrast,  steps  beyond  conventional  treat¬ 
ment  integrity.  At  the  adaptation  level,  teachers’  integration  of 
technology  has  been  described  as  transforming  classroom  teach¬ 
ing,  with  greater  connectivity  between  all  forms  of  learning.  Sav¬ 
age  et  al.  (2010)  found  that  evidence  of  all  three  of  these  types  of 
practice  in  the  use  of  an  Internet-based  reading  software  program 
(ABRACADABRA,  A  Balanced  Reading  Approach  for  Canadians 
Designed  to  Achieve  Best  Results  for  All).  Furthermore,  teachers 
rated  as  being  at  the  adaptation  level  produced  significantly  greater 
student  gains  in  reading  than  teachers  at  other  levels  of  practice. 
Wolgemuth,  Helmer,  Bottrell,  Harper,  and  Lea  (2012)  reported 
comparable  effects  of  implementation  quality  on  student  out¬ 
comes.  In  another  model,  Wozney,  Venkatesh,  and  Abrami  (2006) 
used  expectancy  theory  to  examine  teachers’  use  of  technology 
related  to  three  broad  motivational  categories:  perceived  expec¬ 
tancy  of  success,  perceived  value  of  technology  use,  and  perceived 
cost  of  technology  use.  Each  category  impacted  on  use.  Expec¬ 
tancy  beliefs  mattered  the  most;  value  factors  were  positively 
associated  with  use,  but  cost  factors  were  negatively  associated 
with  use. 

A  closely  related  issue  concerns  the  training  given  for  technol¬ 
ogy  use  in  intervention  research.  Teachers  are  unlikely  to  success¬ 
fully  implement  any  program  if  they  have  limited  training  and 
support  in  its  use  in  the  classroom.  It  is  nevertheless  quite  typical 
in  ICT  studies  to  offer  a  single  day  of  training  despite  the  wide¬ 
spread  understanding  that  such  models  of  professional  learning 
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produce  extremely  limited  professional  change  (e.g.,  Clarke  & 
Hollingsworth,  2002;  Fullan,  2001;  Waks,  2007)  and  are  widely 
discredited  “straw  man”  models.  The  Dynarski  et  al.  (2007)  study 
was  quite  typical  in  this  regard:  Teachers  were  given  a  single-day 
training  session  on  the  technology  several  weeks  before  the  inter¬ 
vention  commenced.  Teacher  self-reports  showed  that  around  a 
third  of  teachers  did  not  feel  qualified  to  use  the  technology  at  the 
start  of  the  intervention.  As  noted  earlier,  the  observed  quality  of 
classroom  delivery  of  ICT  was  not  explored,  so  the  true  capacity 
of  teachers  to  deliver  the  trained  interventions  is  unknown.  The 
quality  of  teacher  training  has  also  not  been  reported  as  a  factor  in 
systematic  reviews  of  ICT  effectiveness. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  effectively  support  teachers  in  their 
use  of  new  technology.  Anderson,  Wood,  Piquette-Tomei,  Savage, 
and  Mueller  (2011)  documented  all  requests  from  10  teachers  in 
kindergarten  and  Grades  1  and  2  who  received  “just-in-time 
instructional  support  over  a  2-*/2-month  period  while  implementing 
a  novel  technology-based  intervention.  From  detailed  observa¬ 
tions,  subsequent  analysis  of  80  just-in-time  support  sessions  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  greatest  level  of  support  was  required  during  the 
initial  stages  of  implementation  and  for  technological  rather  than 
pedagogical  questions.  Support  requests  declined  sharply  over  the 
first  3  weeks  or  so  of  implementation,  and  most  of  the  problems 
were  resolved  immediately  through  the  just-in-time  support  sys¬ 
tem.  These  results  inform  the  kinds  of  ongoing  supports  teachers 
need  to  run  technology-based  interventions  effectively. 

The  second  issue  is  that  whether  ICT  “works”  will  always  be 
subject  to  the  quality  of  ICT  available.  In  many  studies,  experi¬ 
menters  rightly  attempt  to  pick  the  best  technologies  available. 
Dynarski  et  al.  (2007)  selected  ICT  that,  according  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  had  first  been  research  validated.  There  was,  however, 
no  prior  independent  assessment  of  the  nature  and  quality  of  the 
technology  programs  used.  Recently,  Grant  et  al.  (2012)  developed 
a  taxonomy  of  cognitive  reading  skills  based  upon  both  systematic 
reviews  of  evidence  (e.g..  National  Reading  Panel,  2000)  and  an 
expert  panel.  Grant  et  al.  then  used  the  taxonomy  to  explore  how 
well  30  commercially  available  software  programs  designed  to 
teach  early  literacy  support  these  key  reading  skills.  Results 
showed  that  although  some  skills  such  as  alphabetic  knowledge 
were  being  trained  in  a  somewhat  developmentally  appropriate 
manner,  very  few  programs  (15%)  taught  synthetic  phonics,  and 
none  at  all  taught  phoneme  segmentation  or  concepts  about  print. 
Key  comprehension  skills,  such  as  summarizing  a  text  or  gener¬ 
ating  questions,  were  entirely  absent.  Overall  Grant  et  al.  noted 
that  there  were  limited  examples  for  training  each  skill,  inconsis¬ 
tent  progression,  and  few  opportunities  to  practice  skills.  The  study 
by  Grant  et  al.  suggests  that  better  evidence-based  ICT  is  needed 
if  ICTs  are  to  be  used  to  assist  in  reading  skill  development. 

A  related  final  issue  that  we  would  draw  attention  to  in  evalu¬ 
ating  technology  is  the  link  between  contemporary  theories  of 
reading  developed  inside  and  outside  technology  and  the  pedagog¬ 
ical  theory  of  implementation  of  ICT.  Among  the  best  of  recent 
work  in  this  field  are  the  reports  by  Chambers,  Abrami,  et  al. 
(2008)  and  Chambers,  Slavin,  et  al.  (2008)  on  a  series  of  well- 
designed  RCT  studies.  Each  study  found  significant  positive  ef¬ 
fects  of  a  technology  on  literacy  used  to  complement  the 
nontechnology-based  Success  for  All  program.  Alongside  this 
empirical  evidence.  Chambers,  Slavin,  et  al.  (2008)  also  explicitly 
identified  a  pedagogical  role  for  technology:  They  articulated  what 


computers  cannot  do  and  delineated  a  role  for  the  technology  as 
adding  value  to  regular  classroom  teaching  in  what  they  refer  to  as 
embedded  ICT.  In  addition,  Chambers  et  al.  drew  upon  contem¬ 
porary  theory  about  how  ICT  supports  reading  through  encourag¬ 
ing  dual  visual  and  verbal  coding  (Clark  &  Paivio,  1991)  and 
through  “offloading”  between  modalities  to  reduce  working  mem¬ 
ory  load,  (Solso,  2001)  thereby  encouraging  retention. 

Beyond  these  examples,  it  is  rare  in  ICT  studies  on  literacy  to 
consider  contemporary  cognitive  models  of  reading.  To  take  cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  word  recognition  as  an  example,  all  current  ac¬ 
counts  of  word  reading  assume  strong  connectivity  between  rep¬ 
resentations  of  words  or  sublexical  letter  strings  (Bishop  & 
Snowling,  2004;  Coltheart,  Curtis,  Atkins,  &  Haller,  1993;  Seiden- 
berg  &  McClelland,  1989).  A  key  issue  thus  concerns  the  speci¬ 
ficity  of  spelling  representations  in  these  distributed  lexicons.  In 
dominant-phase-based  models,  partly  specified  phonologically 
based  cues  in  words  are  developmentally  important  (e.g.,  Ehri, 
2005;  Perfetti,  2007;  Savage  &  Stuart,  2006;  Share,  1995).  Pho¬ 
nological  awareness  is  assumed  to  be  the  cutting  edge  of  word 
learning  (Hulme,  Snowling,  Caravolas,  &  Carroll,  2005;  Share, 
1995)  and  must  be  applied  fluently  to  word  recognition  in  text. 
This  analysis  suggests  the  need  for  progression  within  ICT  activ¬ 
ities  that  reflects  these  qualitative  changes  in  development  (see 
also  Ecalle,  Magnan,  &  Calmus,  2009,  for  theoretically  driven 
research  on  ICT). 

Naturally,  there  are  also  a  number  of  unresolved  issues.  One 
example  is  the  relative  role  of  rhyme-based  inference  and  use  of 
grapheme-phoneme  rules  in  early  reading  (see  Savage,  Deault, 
Daki,  &  Aouad,  201 1 ,  for  a  recent  review).  Another  is  the  relative 
efficacy  of  different  kinds  of  phonics  programs  such  as  “synthetic 
phonics”  and  “analytic  phonics”  (Torgerson  et  al.,  2006).  Wise 
implementation  of  ICT  in  this  uncertainty  would  allow  all  candi¬ 
date  models  to  be  further  tested  fairly;  yet  of  the  30  ICT  products 
reported  by  Grant  et  al.  (2012),  nearly  all  implemented  only  one 
model  of  phonics.  For  all  of  these  reasons,  we  have  over  several 
years  developed  the  ABRACADABRA  reading  intervention  as  a 
means  to  address  previous  short  comings  in  literacy  ICT  programs. 

The  ABRACADABRA  Web-Based  Literacy 
Programmatic  Research 

As  mentioned  earlier,  ABRACADABRA  (hereafter,  ABRA), 
is  an  acronym  for  A  Balanced  Reading  Approach  for  Canadians 
Designed  to  Achieve  Best  Results  for  All.  ABRA  is  a  free-access 
Web-based  literacy  software  for  beginning  readers.  ABRA  has 
four  modules:  letters  and  sounds,  reading,  comprehension,  and 
writing/spelling.  It  can  be  used  flexibly.  ABRA  does  not  need  to  be 
used  within  the  context  of  a  particular  nontechnology  reading 
program.  It  contains  32  distinct  leveled  activities  and  17  stories. 
ABRA  was  developed  by  a  multiuniversity  team  (see  Abrami  et 
al.,  2010;  Abrami,  Savage,  Wade,  Hipps,  &  Lopez,  2008;  Hipps, 
Abrami,  Savage,  Cerna,  &  Jorgensen,  2005,  for  details).  ABRA  is 
based  on  the  evidence  from  systematic  reviews  on  effective  read¬ 
ing  interventions  as  well  as  developmental  theory  (see  Savage  et 
al.,  2009,  for  a  review)  and  includes  instructional,  professional, 
and  parent  modules  (see  http://abralite.concordia.ca).  A  version  of 
ABRA  containing  an  assessment  and  communication  module  is 
also  freely  available;  however,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  can  store 
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student  records,  this  must  be  downloaded  and  stored  on  a  school 
board  server  (see  http://grover.concordia.ca/abracadabra/). 

ABRA  is  supported  by  evidence  from  three  RCT  efficacy  stud¬ 
ies.  In  a  within-classroom  RCT  design,  Comaskey,  Savage,  and 
Abrami  (2009)  sampled  53  children  from  a  disadvantaged  low 
socioeconomic  (SES)  urban  kindergarten  where  the  majority  of 
students  experienced  English  as  a  second  language.  Children  were 
exposed  to  ABRA  instruction  in  small  groups  for  10  hr  over  13 
weeks.  Phoneme-based  teaching  led  to  significant  growth  in  pho¬ 
neme  blending  in  the  ABRA  group  only.  Rhyme-based  teaching 
led  to  similarly  specific  growth  in  rhyme  awareness.  Di  Stasio, 
Savage,  and  Abrami  (2012)  followed  up  these  children  1  year  later. 
They  reported  that  the  analytic  phonics  group  performed  better  on 
a  passage-reading  comprehension  task  than  the  synthetic  phonics 
group.  An  overall  effect  size  of  0.41  per  hour  of  intervention  was 
reported. 

Savage  et  al.  (2009)  also  explored  the  effectiveness  of  ABRA  in 
144  typically  developing  Grade  1  children  using  a  within- 
classroom  RCT  design  and  also  contrasted  phoneme-based  “syn¬ 
thetic”  phonics  and  a  rhyme- based  “analytic  phonics”  methods  as 
well  as  a  regular  classroom  control.  Children  received  the  inter¬ 
vention  in  small  groups  for  an  average  of  13  hr  per  child  delivered 
by  trained  research  assistants.  Significant  differences  between 
treatment  and  control  groups  at  posttest  were  evident  on  phono¬ 
logical  awareness,  listening  comprehension  and  reading  fluency 
(favoring  synthetic  phonics),  and  letter-sound  knowledge  (favoring 
analytic  phonics).  In  addition,  overall  effect  sizes  were  signifi¬ 
cantly  different  from  zero  at  immediate  and  delayed  (8  months) 
posttest  after  the  completed  intervention  phase  in  both  interven¬ 
tions.  In  addition,  Deault,  Savage,  and  Abrami  (2009)  explored 
response  characteristics  of  students  in  this  sample  and  found  that 
ABRA  can  moderate  the  associations  between  literacy  and  atten¬ 
tion  and  may  support  students  at  risk  of  reading  and  attention 
difficulties. 

Finally,  Wolgemuth  et  al.  (2012)  reported  a  within-class  RCT 
evaluating  ABRA  in  the  Northern  Territories  in  Australia  with 
over  300  children,  including  a  large  number  of  aboriginal  students 
for  whom  English  was  an  additional  language.  Specially  recruited 
and  trained  teachers  delivered  ABRA  as  a  pull-out  program  in 
schools  for  around  40  min  four  times  a  week  for  16  weeks.  At 
posttest,  the  children  who  received  the  ABRA  intervention  showed 
significant  advantages  in  phonological  awareness  ( d  =  0.37)  and 
grapheme-to-phoneme  knowledge  ( d  =  0.37).  Aboriginal  students 
made  at  least  the  same  amount  of  progress  as  nonaboriginal 
students  and,  sometimes,  greater  progress. 

The  Current  Study 

All  current  scientific  evidence  regarding  ABRA  comes  from 
efficacy  trials — trials  run  by  university-based  researchers  and  as¬ 
sistants  or  delivered  by  specially  trained  professionals.  However, 
ABRA  was  developed  as  a  free  tool  for  teachers  and  placed  on  the 
worldwide  Web  to  allow  maximal  accessibility  and  scalability  of 
interventions  (e.g.,  Abrami  et  al.,  2008).  The  next  step  necessary  to 
establish  the  impact  of  this  ICT  software  is  large-scale  effective¬ 
ness  trials  to  explore  the  impact  of  interventions  under  real-world 
conditions  undertaken  by  well-supported  regular  classroom  teach¬ 
ers  within  their  regular  classrooms.  In  such  approaches,  class¬ 
rooms,  not  students,  are  treated  as  the  unit  of  analysis.  Well-trained 


teachers  with  the  ability  to  implement  ICT  interventions  thus  have 
a  central  role  in  such  designs.  As  there  is  much  evidence  of  the 
impact  of  variation  in  teachers’  delivery  of  programs,  a  secondary 
question  concerns  the  impact  of  adequate  adoption  of  technology 
over  inadequate  adoption  and  of  the  possible  role  of  adapted 
implementation  of  ABRA. 

Thus,  there  are  two  main  research  questions  of  this  article:  (a) 
Does  a  classroom-level-cluster  RCT  effectiveness  trial  of 
ABRA  yield  significant  advantages  for  intervention  over  con¬ 
trol  classrooms  in  early  literacy  at  posttest?  and  (b)  Do  ade¬ 
quately  implementing  classrooms  and  transformational  imple¬ 
mentations  in  the  classrooms  yield  additional  effects  for 
ABRA? 

Method 

Design 

This  study  is  a  cluster  RCT  intervention  study  that  took  place 
over  two  academic  years,  2007-2008  and  2008-2009.  This  study 
used  a  pretest-posttest  experimental  intervention  design  and  ran¬ 
domized  74  participating  classrooms  containing  1,067  students) 
across  the  three  provinces  of  Alberta,  Ontario,  and  Quebec,  Can¬ 
ada.  Randomization  took  place  within  schools  at  the  classroom 
level.  Pairs  of  classrooms  were  identified  within  each  school  and 
were  then  randomly  allocated  to  either  ABRA  intervention  («  =  37 
classrooms)  or  control  non-ABRA  regular  classroom  teaching 
conditions  ( n  =  37  classrooms).  Such  prior  identification  reduces 
bias  in  cluster  RCT  designs  (Puffer,  Torgerson,  &  Watson,  2005). 
Randomization  was  achieved  by  blindly  pulling  slips  of  paper 
containing  teachers’  names  from  a  hat  in  each  school. 

We  made  a  formal  power  calculation  using  Power  and  Precision 
Version  3,  (Borenstein,  Rothstein,  Cohen,  Schoenfeld,  &  Berlin, 
2001).  This  showed  that  with  a  set  at  .05,  n  =  35  cases  in  each 
cell,  and  two  covariates,  this  design  would  yield  a  .88  power  to 
detect  a  large  effect  size  in  standard  analysis  of  covariance 
(ANCOVA,  where  a  large  effect  is  defined,  according  to  Cohen, 
1988,  as  /  =  0.40).  This  level  of  power  appeared  very  reasonable 
given  that  Savage  et  al.  (2009)  reported  large  effect  sizes  for 
ABRA  on  standardized  measures  of  phonological  awareness. 

Students  in  the  control  classrooms  continued  to  receive  their 
regular  English  language  arts  (ELA)  lessons  that  did  not  include 
ABRA,  while  those  in  the  experimental  group  had  ABRA  inte¬ 
grated  into  their  ELA  lessons.  ABRA  was  part  of  regular  class¬ 
room  teaching  and  was  not  a  supplementary  program.  Inclusion  of 
ABRA  did  not  result  in  extra  pedagogical  time  being  allocated  to 
literacy  in  the  intervention  classrooms.  Beyond  the  ABRA  inter¬ 
vention,  all  teachers  in  both  study  conditions  were  encouraged  to 
carry  on  ‘business  as  usual’  in  their  teaching.  The  conceptual  and 
methodological  issues  behind  this  request  were  explained  to  teach¬ 
ers  and  often  revisited.  Intervention  teachers  implemented  the 
ABRA  Web-based  literacy  program  2  hr  per  week.  Posttesting 
took  place  after  10-12  weeks  of  intervention. 

Sample  and  Participant  Selection 

Classroom  teacher  recruitment.  Starting  in  the  spring  of 
2007,  members  of  the  research  team  made  demonstrations  of  the 
ABRA  software  to  principals,  teachers,  ELA  consultants  at  school 
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boards,  and  other  educators  at  various  meetings  throughout  Que¬ 
bec,  Ontario,  and  Alberta.  School  administrators  and  school  board 
officials  who  then  expressed  interest  received  letters  asking  for 
their  participation.  These  letters  outlined  expectations  for  involve¬ 
ment.  Principals  of  participating  schools  were  required  to  allow 
random  allocation  of  classrooms  to  the  intervention  or  control 
condition,  to  ensure  that  the  experimental  classes  would  be  guar¬ 
anteed  2  hr  of  computer  time  each  week  for  ABRA  implementa¬ 
tion,  and  to  allow  teachers  assigned  to  the  experimental  condition 
to  attend  ABRA  training  sessions.  In  return,  participating  schools 
received  free  ABRA  teacher  technological  and  pedagogical  train¬ 
ing  and  support.  Control  classroom  teachers  received  ABRA  train¬ 
ing  after  the  intervention  was  completed. 

Schools  approached  for  this  study  were  nonselective  urban, 
suburban,  and  rural  elementary  schools.  From  the  recruitment 
presentations,  8 1  teachers  from  24  schools  across  the  three  partic¬ 
ipating  provinces  responded  positively.  However,  from  the  group 
of  81  classrooms  that  participated  in  the  study,  seven  of  the 
classrooms  involved  did  not  meet  the  random  assignment  require¬ 
ments  to  be  part  of  the  final  RCT  analysis.  Field  notes  on  the 
recruitment  and  selection  process  of  the  participating  classrooms 
indicated  that  three  of  the  classroom  teachers  were  not  willing  to 
be  randomly  assigned.  Data  collected  on  a  delayed  intervention 
group  from  Ontario  also  were  removed,  as  this  classroom  had  not 
been  matched  to  a  control  comparison  group.  Two  additional 
intervention  groups  were  removed:  a  Grade  1-2  split  class  from 
Ontario  and  a  Grade  1  class  from  Quebec,  as  neither  class  had  been 
matched  with  a  control  comparison  classroom  within  their  respec¬ 
tive  schools.  Similarly,  data  from  a  kindergarten  control  class  from 
Quebec  were  removed,  as  this  class  had  not  been  matched  with  an 
intervention  comparison  group.  The  final  ABRA  RCT  data  set 
contained  74  matched  classrooms,  consisting  of  12  paired  kinder¬ 
garten  classrooms  (n  =  24)  and  25  paired  first-  and  second-grade 
classrooms  ( n  =  50).  The  details  of  the  final  sample  analyzed  are 
specified  in  the  Enrollment  and  Allocation  sections  of  the 
CONSORT  flow  diagram  (see  Figure  1). 

Student  participants.  Once  classroom  teachers  had  agreed  to 
participate  in  the  ABRA  study,  investigators  obtained  permission 
for  their  students  to  participate.  There  were  1,068  students  whose 
parents  agreed  to  allow  their  child(ren)  to  participate  in  the  study. 
One  consented  kindergarten  student  moved  away  before  pretest¬ 
ing,  which  brought  the  sample  total  to  1,067  students.  The  child 
sample  included  316  kindergarten  students  (n  =  154  ABRA,  n  = 
162  control),  616  first  graders  (n  =  352  ABRA,  n  =  264  control), 
and  135  second  grade  students  (n  =  43  ABRA,  n  =  92  control). 
By  gender,  the  final  sample  of  children  consisted  of  543  girls  and 
524  boys.  The  random  allocation  of  classrooms  resulted  in  284 
girls  and  265  boys  in  the  experimental  group  (total  n  =  549),  and 
259  girls  and  259  boys  in  the  control  group  (total  n  =  518).  Age 
of  the  participating  students  at  pretest  averaged  73.69  months  old 
(. SD  =  10. 1 1  months),  with  a  range  of  67  months.  No  student  was 
excluded  due  to  language  or  exceptionalities. 

The  demographic  profile  of  schools  was  evaluated  through  a 
formal  report  created  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Social  Policy 
(CRISP;  D.  Willrns,  personal  communication,  April  22,  2011). 
Here,  individual  student-level  postal  code  data  for  all  schools  in 
the  study  (n  =  24  schools)  were  linked  to  data  from  the  long  form 
of  the  2006  Canadian  Census  (Statistics  Canada,  2006)  to  construct 
a  set  of  derived  variables  that  describe  the  SES  characteristics  of 


A  CONSORT  E-flowchart  at  the  classroom  level  for  the  Pan-Canadian  ABRA  Cluster  RCT  study. 


Figure  1.  Consolidated  Standards  of  Reporting  Trials  (CONSORT) 
E-flowchart  showing  classroom  level  for  the  cluster  randomized  clinical 
trial  study  of  the  Pan-Canadian  ABRA  (acronym  for  ABRACADABRA,  A 
Balanced  Reading  Approach  for  Canadians  Designed  to  Achieve  Best 
Results  for  All).  LSK  =  Letter-Sound  Knowledge;  FRY  =  Fry  Words; 
BW  =  Blending  Words  subtest;  PS  =  Phonemic  Segmentation  Fluency 
subtest;  LC  =  Listening  Comprehension  measure. 


the  postal  code  area  in  which  each  child  resides.  A  composite 
z-standardized  measure  was  derived  on  the  basis  of  occupational 
status,  unemployment  rates,  family  income,  and  years  of  education 
with  national  mean  of  0  and  standard  deviation  of  1.  The  study 
sample  scores  were  normally  distributed,  with  a  mean  of  0.03 
(SD  =  0.55).  This  confirmed  that  schools  in  our  sample  closely 
reflected  national  school  SES  patterns. 

Procedure 

ABRACADABRA  sessions.  Before  intervention,  teachers  be¬ 
gan  implementing  ABRA  in  their  classrooms;  a  full  day  of  training 
took  place  led  by  three  of  the  research  investigators.  Teachers  were 
exposed  to  the  philosophical,  developmental,  and  pedagogical 
underpinnings  of  the  software  and  were  given  hands-on  time  to 
explore  the  software.  Theoretically  based  developmental  progres¬ 
sion  was  emphasized  throughout  training.  For  example,  teachers 
were  shown  how  the  ABRA  phonic  activities  follow  theoretically 
prescribed  patterns  of  expected  difficulty  (e.g.,  detection  tasks 
before  production  tasks,  two-phoneme  blends  (e.g.,  a—t)  progress¬ 
ing  up  sequentially  to  six-phoneme  blending  tasks  (e.g.,  s-p-r-i- 
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n-t),  and  the  early  emergence  of  boundary  consonants  over  medial 
vowels  in  word  recognition  and  phonological  tasks,  the  asymmet¬ 
ric  later  introduction  of  segmenting  tasks,  introduction  of  singleton 
letter  sounds  before  complex  digraphs,  and  so  on).  As  the  teachers 
became  more  familiar  with  ABRA  during  the  session,  they  were 
encouraged  to  interact  with  the  various  online  activities  and  to  plan 
for  student  progression.  Teachers  were  made  aware  that  ABRA  is 
only  a  tool,  not  an  ICT  “magic  bullet.”  They  were  shown  that 
ABRA  requires  skilled  teachers  to  implement  it  well  and  to  link  it 
effectively  to  cross-curricular  learning  outside  the  ABRA  sessions. 
The  concept  of  adaptive  transformational  use  of  technology  as 
described  earlier  and  reported  in  Savage  et  al.  (2010)  was  dis¬ 
cussed  explicitly  with  all  intervention  teachers. 

Once  the  intervention  teachers  had  some  hands-on  exposure  to 
the  program,  the  investigators  then  presented  and  reviewed  a 
suggested  format  for  the  teachers  to  use  during  a  1-hr  ABRA 
lesson  that  specified  10  min  of  word-level  work,  10  min  of 
text-level  work,  20  min  of  collaborative  work,  and  20  min  of 
extension  activities.  The  word-level  work  involved  activities  such 
as  letter  knowledge,  phonological  awareness,  phonics,  and  word¬ 
building.  Text-level  work  invites  use  of  the  fluency  and  compre¬ 
hension  activities  based  on  the  digital  stories  component  in  ABRA. 
For  reading  fluency,  activities  such  as  high-frequency  words, 
reading  with  expression,  reading  accurately,  and  choral  reading 
were  suggested.  For  comprehension,  activities  that  focused  on 
predicting,  comprehension  monitoring,  recognizing  story  ele¬ 
ments,  and  summarizing  as  well  as  vocabulary  and  writing  were 
identified.  Emphasis  was  thus  placed  on  demonstrating  that  ABRA 
acts  as  a  balanced  literacy  program  (e.g.,  Pressley,  1998). 

All  teachers  were  encouraged  to  use  these  activities  but  to  select 
activities  relevant  to  the  appropriate  point  in  children’s  develop¬ 
ment.  Thus,  for  kindergarten  teachers,  the  phonic  activities  might 
be  more  likely  to  start  with  simpler  activities  within  ABRA  such  as 
sound  awareness,  syllable  and  word  counting,  and  aspects  of 
rhyme  awareness,  whereas  the  teachers  in  Grade  1  might  move 
their  children  more  quickly  to  the  simpler  of  the  explicit  blending 
tasks.  Similarly  for  comprehension  and  aspects  of  the  fluency 
tasks,  teachers  of  kindergarten  children  were  asked  to  encourage 
children  to  listen  to  stories  and  then  complete  tasks  such  as  story 
ordering  and  summarizing,  whereas  teacher  of  children  in  Grade  1 
were  asked,  where  appropriate,  to  encourage  children  to  read  the 
texts  and  then  complete  comprehension  tasks.  This  differentiated 
use  of  ABRA  was  also  encouraged  through  the  sustained  in-class 
follow-up  support  for  teachers. 

Collaborative  work  encouraged  students  to  work  together  in 
order  to  practice  skills  they  would  have  learned  in  the  earlier  two 
sections.  Collaborative  work  did  not  have  to  be  conducted  on  a 
computer.  This  became  an  opportunity  for  students  to  work  with 
and  learn  from  each  other.  For  example,  we  suggested  that  students 
could  write  alternative  endings  for  the  digital  stories  with  a  peer, 
engage  in  readers’  theatre,  put  on  a  puppet  show,  and  so  forth. 
Extension  activities  often  included  opportunities  for  the  students  to 
engage  in  collaborative  work.  For  example,  after  reading  The  Fruit 
Family  story,  a  kindergarten  teacher  could  have  her  students  draw 
pictures  of  the  different  types  of  fruit  that  they  ate  and  label  their 
pictures. 

Teachers  were  informed  that  while  regular  access  to  appropri¬ 
ately  leveled  and  progressively  more  demanding  word-level  and 
text-level  activities  were  required,  this  suggested  curriculum  was  a 


fairly  flexible  guideline  and  should  be  adapted  to  meet  the  indi¬ 
vidual  needs  of  their  students  as  well  as  their  own  teaching  styles. 
Teachers  also  had  freedom  to  conduct  the  intervention  as  whole 
class,  small  group,  individual,  or  some  combination  of  the  group¬ 
ings.  It  was  known  at  training  that  teaching  would  also  vary 
depending  upon  access  to  technology  in  particular  schools  (e.g., 
presence  of  interactive  whiteboard  systems  known  as  SMART 
Boards  [SMART  Technologies,  Calgary,  Alberta,  Canada]  or  mul¬ 
tiple  computers  in  classrooms,  use  of  a  distinct  ICT  rooms  in 
school).  The  responsibility  for  developing  appropriate  specific 
lesson  plans  and  interventions  always  rested  with  the  regular 
classroom  teachers. 

All  of  the  teachers  received  a  hard  copy  of  an  extensive  ABRA 
teacher’s  manual  that  illustrated  in  detail  how  ABRA  could  be 
used  in  these  domains  (Abrami,  White,  &  Wade,  2010).  Teachers 
also  visited  the  Teacher’s  Zone  (available  online  at  http:// 
abralite.concordia.ca/pd/index.php),  a  resource  area  for  them.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  teachers  met  in  small  groups  according  to  the  grade 
levels  they  taught  and  planned  ABRA  introductory  lessons  for 
their  classes  based  on  the  suggested  1  -hr  format. 

Project  management  and  roles.  In  each  of  the  three  provin¬ 
cial  sites,  an  advanced  graduate  student  coordinated  the  execution 
of  the  study  under  the  supervision  and  support  of  a  project  literacy 
coordinator  and  a  lead  researcher  in  each  province.  Each  provincial 
site’s  co-coordinator  was  then  responsible  of  recruiting  and  over¬ 
seeing  the  training  of  their  team  of  research  assistants  (RAs).  The 
RAs  visited  participating  classrooms  and  administered  the  pre-  and 
posttest  measures.  During  the  first  4  weeks  of  the  implementation 
phase,  an  RA  was  present  in  every  experimental  classroom  to 
provide  technical  support  and  answer  general  pedagogical  ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  utilization  of  ABRA.  Most  teachers  requested 
support  for  the  first  3-5  lessons.  The  RAs  also  acted  as  the  liaison 
between  the  teachers  and  the  rest  of  the  ABRA  team.  Monthly 
team  meetings  were  held,  and  regular  correspondence  took  place  to 
update  and  address  questions  about  data  collection  and  lesson 
support.  In  the  fifth  week  of  intervention,  the  RAs  started  collect¬ 
ing  treatment  integrity  data. 

Literacy  Assessment  Measures 

As  ABRACADABRA  was  designed  to  aid  children  in  learning 
alphabetics,  phonics,  phonological  awareness,  reading  fluency, 
oral  language  comprehension,  and  reading  comprehension,  reliable 
and  valid  psychometric  tests  were  selected  to  examine  all  of  these 
component  abilities. 

Letter-sound  knowledge.  To  assess  letter-sound  knowledge, 
an  experimenter  showed  a  participant  the  26  letters  of  the  English 
alphabet  and  asked  the  student  to  say  the  corresponding  sound  of 
each  letter  presented  following  the  assessment  and  scoring  system 
described  by  Savage  et  al.  (2009).  The  Spearman-Brown  split-half 
internal  reliability  (r)  of  this  test  in  the  present  sample  at  pretest 
was  .87. 

Blending  words.  This  measure  assesses  a  child’s  phonologi¬ 
cal  blending  ability.  A  subtest  of  the  Comprehensive  Test  of 
Phonological  Processing  (CTOPP)  was  used  to  examine  students’ 
ability  to  blend  words  (Wagner,  Torgesen,  &  Rashotte,  1999).  In 
this  test,  the  children  listen  to  a  series  of  disjointed  sounds  and  then 
blend  the  sounds  together  to  make  a  whole  word.  The  Spearman- 
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Brown  split-half  reliability  coefficient  for  this  measure  in  the 
present  sample  at  pretest  was  .86. 

Fry  words.  To  assess  the  students’  word  reading  skills,  we 
adapted  a  test  using  words  from  the  Fry’s  Instant  Word  List  (Fry, 
Kress,  &  Fountoukidis,  2000).  Twenty  words  were  randomly  se¬ 
lected  from  Fry’s  first  200  words.  The  same  20  words  were  used 
at  pre-  and  posttest.  Each  of  the  selected  20  words  was  placed  on 
individual  index  cards  and  shown  one  at  a  time  to  participants.  The 
students  read  each  word  presented  to  them  and  received  a  point  for 
each  word  correctly  read.  The  maximum  score  for  this  test  was  20. 
The  Spearman-Brown  split-half  reliability  of  this  test  in  the  present 
sample  at  pretest  was  .89. 

Group  Reading  Assessment  and  Diagnostic  Evaluation 
(GRADE).  The  GRADE  is  a  standardized,  nationally  normed 
instrument  designed  to  be  administered  to  either  the  whole  class  or 
individually  (Williams,  2001).  The  GRADE  is  reported  to  have 
strong  internal  consistency  (rs  ranging  from  .95  to  .99)  and  retest 
reliability  (r  =  .80;  Williams,  2001).  Reviews  of  the  GRADE 
(Fugate,  2003;  McBride,  Ysseldecke,  Milone,  &  Stickney,  2010; 
Waterman,  2003)  have  concluded  that  this  tool  is  a  reliable  and 
valid  measure  of  early  reading  ability. 

Listening  Comprehension  subtest  of  the  GRADE.  We  used 
the  Listening  Comprehension  subtest  to  assess  the  students’  un¬ 
derstanding  of  spoken  language.  Children  are  read  sentences  and 
then  asked  to  select  a  picture  from  four  choices  that  best  illustrates 
the  meaning  of  each  sentence.  The  Spearman-Brown  split-half 
internal  reliability  coefficient  for  this  measure  in  our  sample  at 
pretest  was  .68. 

GRADE  Sentence  Comprehension  and  Passage  Comprehen¬ 
sion  subtests.  We  used  these  Grade  subtests  to  assess  reading 
comprehension  skills.  The  GRADE  technical  manual  asserts 
that  the  reading  comprehension  test  measures  metacognitive 
skills  of  previewing,  predicting,  clarifying,  and  summarizing, 
making  it  a  good  measure  of  the  comprehension  skills  taught  in 
ABRA.  The  Sentence  Comprehension  subtest  is  a  cloze  proce¬ 
dure  whereby  students  read  a  sentence  that  has  a  missing  word 
and  then  select  one  of  four  words  that  best  fits  the  context.  In 
the  Passage  Comprehension  subtest,  students  read  short  pas¬ 
sages  of  around  32  words  and  then  select  the  correct  multiple- 
choice  response  to  best  answer  each  question.  The  Spearman- 
Brown  split-half  internal  reliability  coefficient  in  our  sample  at 
pretest  was  .76  for  the  sentence  comprehension  and  .69  for 
passage  comprehension. 

Phonemic  Segmentation  Fluency  subtest.  The  Phonemic 
Segmentation  Fluency  subtest  of  the  Dynamic  Indicators  of  Basic 
Literacy  Skills  (DIBELS;  Kaminski  &  Good,  1996)  assesses  stu¬ 
dents’  ability  to  fluently  break  three-  or  four-phoneme  words  into 
their  individual  phonemes  in  1  min.  For  example,  if  the  RA  read 
ship,  students  had  to  say  Ishl  HI  Ipl.  The  Spearman-Brown  split- 
half  reliability  coefficient  for  this  measure  in  the  present  sample  at 
pretest  was  .97. 

Oral  Reading  Fluency  and  Retell  Fluency  subtests.  In  the 

DIBELS,  Oral  Reading  Fluency  (ORF)  subtest  measures  students’ 
ability  to  read  a  passage  out  loud  for  1  min.  The  number  of  correct 
words  per  minute  from  the  passage  yields  the  oral  reading  fluency 
rate.  Students  who  correctly  read  10  or  more  words  in  the  DIBELS 
ORF  task  were  then  administered  the  Retell  Fluency  measure. 
Here,  students  tell  the  examiner  all  they  can  remember  about  the 


passage  in  1  min.  The  number  of  words  retold  yields  the  Reading 
Retell  Fluency  score. 

Testing  Procedure 

All  participants  completed  the  Letter-Sound  Knowledge,  Fry 
Words,  Blending  Words,  and  GRADE  Listening  Comprehension 
measures.  Other  measures  examining  higher  level  literacy  skills 
(reading  fluency  and  reading  comprehension)  were  developmen- 
tally  appropriate  only  for  students  in  Grades  1  and  1/2  at  posttest. 
Fluency  and  comprehension  measures  were  not  administered  to 
any  of  the  kindergarten  students  at  either  pre-  or  posttest. 

All  children  were  seen  twice  at  both  pre-  and  posttest  for  testing. 
The  first  session  involved  individual  testing  of  children.  Here  the 
Fry  Words,  Letter-Sound  Knowledge  and  CTOPP  Blending  tasks 
were  administered.  Additionally,  at  posttest  only  for  the  Grade  1 
and  Grade  1/2  children,  the  three  DIBELS  subtests  were  also 
administered.  In  the  second  session,  all  GRADE  measures  were 
administered  using  a  whole-class  group-testing  approach  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  two  provincial  sites  and  were  individually  administered  in 
a  third  provincial  site. 

Treatment  Integrity 

In  this  study,  a  theoretically  underpinned  treatment  integrity 
measure  was  developed  that  focused  on  the  implementation  of 
ABRA  in  the  classrooms,  following  recommendations  for  best 
practice  in  assessing  treatment  integrity  (Mowbray,  Holter,  Tea¬ 
gue,  &  Bybee,  2003).  Pairs  of  RAs  first  independently  observed 
and  recorded  activities  in  around  20%  of  ABRA  intervention 
classes.  After  each  RA  independently  recorded  his  or  her  obser¬ 
vations,  they  compared  their  ratings  for  agreement.  Most  pairs 
agreed  on  98%  of  content  of  all  observed  sessions. 

Observations  were  then  formally  coded  using  the  Implementa¬ 
tion  Fidelity  Measure  (IFM),  which  was  based  on  a  rubric  reported 
by  Savage  et  al.  (2010).  Savage  et  al.  adapted  a  classification 
system  from  Sandholtz,  et  al.’s  (1997)  stage  model  of  computer 
technology  integration  by  teachers  that  we  described  earlier, 
namely,  entry,  adoption,  and  adaptation.  The  criteria  specified 
under  each  category  of  ABRA  implementation  also  closely  match 
the  first  three  of  Sandholtz  et  al.’s  model  criteria  described  earlier. 
Our  first  aim  was  to  identify  adequate  treatment  integrity.  Teachers 
were  informed  during  their  training  that  adequate  treatment  integ¬ 
rity  would  consist  of  20  hr  of  exposure  to  ABRA  for  each  child  in 
the  intervention  condition  and  that  adequately  implemented  ABRA 
lessons  would  show  evidence  of  careful  planning,  differentiation, 
and  progression  (e.g.,  in  task  difficulty)  over  time.  Our  aim, 
however,  was  to  identify  not  just  compliance  with  treatment  but 
also  possible  excellence  in  implementation  of  ICT  in  classroom 
pedagogy.  Whereas  entry  and  adoption  reflect  traditional  concerns 
about  weak  versus  compliant  intervention,  adaptation  refers  to 
compliant  intervention  (as  measured  by  reaching  the  same  criteria 
for  faithful  adoption  of  ABRA)  but  also  to  clearly  evident  use  of 
technology  to  transform  wider  learning  in  the  classrooms.  Two 
additions  to  the  ABRA  IFM  rubric  included  the  addition  of  a 
control  level  for  teachers  who  did  not  use  any  aspect  of  ABRA 
technology,  and  a  fifth  category  labeled  as  differentiated  adapta¬ 
tion  to  highlight  transformative  use  of  ABRA  in  teaching  across 
multiple  skill  levels  including  both  word-level  reading  skills  and 
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higher  text-level  comprehension  and  fluency  extension  activities. 
This  latter  category  was  distinguished  from  adaptation,  which 
involved  the  transformative  use  of  technology  in  one  domain  of 
literacy,  most  often  in  word-level  reading  skills.  In  understanding 
the  differentiated  adaptation  measure,  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
use  of  ABRA  at  both  word-level  and  higher  text-level  comprehen¬ 
sion  and  fluency  levels  was  encouraged  but  was  never  presented  to 
teachers  as  a  requirement  of  faithful  adoption  of  ABRA.  See 
Figure  2  for  details  of  levels  of  implementation  fidelity. 

To  establish  rater  reliability,  we  conducted  a  test  trial  of  the 
rubric  among  four  raters  on  four  completed  classroom  observa¬ 
tions.  From  a  total  of  12  independent  IFM  ratings,  11  of  the 
judgments  were  identical  across  the  four  raters,  thus  establishing  a 
92%  rater-reliability  for  the  IFM  rubric.  Subsequently,  every  ob¬ 
servation  checklist  completed  during  this  study  (n  =  293)  was 
rated  by  two  of  these  raters.  The  raters  had  perfect  agreement  on 
263  of  the  293  IFM  observation  checklists  they  categorized.  This 
is  an  89%  interrater  agreement  (Cohen’s  k  =  .83,  p  <  .001).  The 
raters  had  100%  agreement  in  their  ultimate  categorization  of 
teachers'  use  of  technology  on  the  0-4  IFM  scale. 

Assessment  of  the  general  pedagogical  quality  of  classrooms. 
To  obtain  further  information  about  the  quality  of  teaching,  irre¬ 
spective  of  whether  teachers  were  implementing  ABRA,  observa¬ 
tions  of  nontechnology  based  on  regular  language  arts  teaching 
was  undertaken  in  both  experimental  and  control  classrooms. 
Senior  RAs  with  previous  early  literacy  experience  conducted 


observations  using  the  Early  Literacy  and  Language  Classroom 
Observation  (ELLCO;  (Smith,  Dickinson,  &  Sangeorge,  2002). 
The  ELLCO  is  a  standardized  instrument  assesses  both  the  global 
quality  of  the  classroom  (e.g.,  classroom  climate,  approach  to 
management,  classroom  organization),  as  well  as  language,  liter¬ 
acy,  and  curriculum.  The  ELLCO  takes  about  90  min  to  complete. 
A  brief  teacher  interview  was  also  a  part  of  this  measure.  In  one 
provincial  site  (n  =  36  classrooms),  pairs  of  RAs  observed  the 
same  lesson,  rated  the  classes,  and  then  met  after  the  lesson  to 
come  to  a  rating  consensus  about  the  quality  of  classroom  supports 
for  literacy.  Due  to  the  availability  conflicts  of  qualified  RAs  with 
an  early  literacy  background,  one  rater,  rather  than  two,  collected 
data  on  this  measure  in  two  of  the  three  provincial  sites.  Finally, 
we  asked  all  teachers  to  complete  a  literacy  intervention  question¬ 
naire  (LIQ)  devised  by  the  current  authors  to  ask  about  salient 
aspects  of  teachers’  implementation  of  ABRA  and  teachers’  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  the  ABRA  technology. 

Results 

Preliminary  Data  Analyses 

Prior  to  analyses,  data  were  first  collated  into  separate  child-  and 
classroom-level  spreadsheets.  Preliminary  data  analyses  suggested 
that  there  was  no  marked  kurtosis  or  skewness  in  the  classroom- 
level  attainment  data.  All  classroom-level  variables  were  within 
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Figure  2.  ABRA  Implementation  Fidelity  Measure  (IFM)  rubric.  ABRA  =  acronym  for  ABRACADABRA  (A 
Balanced  Reading  Approach  for  Canadians  Designed  to  Achieve  Best  Results  for  All);  ELA  =  English  language 
arts. 
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acceptable  limits  of  normality  for  skewness  and  kurtosis,  so  no 
data  transformations  were  undertaken.  There  was  no  strong  evi¬ 
dence  of  outliers.  At  this  point,  no  data  were  excluded  from 
analysis.  In  the  case  of  classroom-level  data,  there  was  some 
missing  data.  In  eight  kindergarten  classrooms,  Listening  Compre¬ 
hension  subtests  were  not  administered  by  error.  Four  teachers  did 
not  wish  children  to  be  assessed  on  the  Reading  Comprehension 
and  Fluency  measures.  In  each  case,  this  data  loss  was  at  the 
school  level  so  that  paired  intervention  and  control  classes  were 
lost,  thus  producing  no  unbalancing  of  the  overall  RCT  design. 
Imputation  of  an  entire  classroom’s  set  of  scores  is  not  possible,  so 
analyses  for  Listening  Comprehension  are  based  on  66  paired 
classrooms  (74  -  8)  and  the  Reading  Comprehension  and  Fluency 
are  based  on  46  (50  —  4)  paired  classrooms. 

Student-level  missing  data.  We  inspected  the  pattern  of 
student-level  missing  data  using  the  SPSS  Missing  Value  Analysis 
(MVA)  package  to  consider  the  randomness  and  impact  of  missing 
data  and  to  then  impute  missing  values  where  most  appropriate. 
Missing  data  represented  less  than  5%  of  the  total  data  across  all 
variables,  and  so  most  common  procedures  for  dealing  with  miss¬ 
ing  values  would  yield  similar  results  (Tabachnick  &  Fidell,  2007). 
Analyses  were  performed  using  conventional  chi-square  tests  to 
contrast  the  proportion  of  missing  versus  present  data  in  interven¬ 
tion  versus  control  group  conditions  at  pre-  and  posttests.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  selective  experimental  mortality  across  condi¬ 
tions,  x2(l)  <  1>  ns,  in  all  cases.  Further  analysis  using  MVA 
revealed  full-sample  child-level  data  were  also  missing  completely 
at  random  (MCAR)  for  all  variables,  according  to  Little’s  MCAR 
test  (p  >  .05  in  all  cases).  Regression-based  imputation  procedures 
were  selected,  with  reading  pretest  variables  serving  as  predictors. 
The  means  of  the  fifth  iteration  were  selected  for  analyses. 

Main  Data  Analyses 

The  classroom-level  means  and  standard  deviations  of  all 
classroom-level  attainment  variables  at  pre-  and  posttest  are  pre¬ 


sented  in  Table  1 .  Inspection  of  Table  1  shows  signs  of  posttest 
advantage  for  the  ABRA  group  on  Letter-Sound  Knowledge,  Pho¬ 
nological  Blending,  Fry  Words,  and  Listening  Comprehension. 
Few  clear  signs  of  advantage  were  evident  in  the  Grade  1  Reading 
Comprehension  and  Fluency  measures. 

Does  a  classroom-level  cluster  RCT  effectiveness  trial  of 
ABRA  yield  significant  advantages  for  intervention  over  con¬ 
trol  classrooms  in  early  literacy  at  posttest?  In  this  cluster 
RCT,  random  allocation  of  students  took  place  at  the  classroom 
level,  producing  a  nested  design  in  which  the  likely  contextual 
influence  that  classrooms  may  have  on  the  achievement  of  the 
individual  participants  can  be  evaluated  (e.g.,  Hox,  2010;  Rauden- 
bush  &  Bryk,  2002).  Our  data  were  thus  first  analyzed  with 
hierarchical  linear  modeling  (HLM)  with  randomized  classroom  as 
the  unit  of  analysis.  The  final  HLM  models  were  built  in  standard 
bottom-up  fashion  from  preliminary  analyses  with  steps  in  HLM 
followed  sequentially  in  order  to  yield  the  final  models.  Model  1 
was  an  unconditional  one-way  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA) 
model  with  random  effects  and  confirmed  that  there  was 
classroom-level  variance  at  pretest  and  posttest  on  attainment 
measures  beyond  variance  attributable  to  pupils  and  that  HLM  was 
appropriate. 

Subsequent  ANCOVA  models  tested  whether  candidate  cova- 
riates  were  significant  and  should  be  retained  in  the  final  model. 
An  ANCOVA  model  was  appropriate  in  this  design  as  pretest 
attainment,  and  chronological  age  was  always  a  significant  cova¬ 
riate  of  its  corresponding  posttest  measure.  The  final  three-level 
hierarchical  model,  built  on  these  tested  assumptions,  sought  to 
establish  whether  the  significant  classroom-level  variance  on  post¬ 
test  attainment  measures  (after  control  for  school-level  shared 
variance  at  Level  3,  pretest  classroom-level  attainment  variance  at 
Level  2,  and  pre-  and  posttest  pupil  level  attainment  variance  and 
pupil  chronological  age  at  Level  1)  was  explained  by  the  ELA  with 
ABRA  versus  ELA  without  ABRA  factor.  Equations  1,  2,  and  3 


Table  1 


Comparison  of  Raw  Score  Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  Adjusted  Means  by  Experimental  Condition 


Intervention 

groups 

Control 

group 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Pretest 

Posttest 

Measure 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Adjusted2  M 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Adjusted3 

M 

Kindergarten  &  Grade  1/2 

Letter-Sound  Knowledge 

16.01 

6.24 

21.26 

4.17 

21.44 

16.57 

6.76 

20.63 

4.81 

20.45 

Fry  Words 

5.90 

5.10 

11.43 

6.09 

11.80 

6.85 

5.81 

11.53 

6.64 

11.17 

CTOPP  Blending  Words 

6.41 

2.94 

9.96 

3.40 

10.27 

7.19 

3.04 

9.48 

3.56 

9.17 

DIBELS  Phonemic  Segmentation 

— 

— 

28.75 

11.33 

29.78b 

— 

_ 

27.60 

11.41 

26.57b 

GRADE  Listening  Comprehension 

14.14 

1.40 

15.54 

1.05 

15.60 

14.58 

1.22 

15.57 

1.03 

15.41 

Grade  1/2 

DIBELS  Reading  Fluency 

— 

— 

30.72 

17.85 

33.48c 

— 

_ 

38.32 

21.95 

35.57c 

DIBELS  Reading  Retell 

— 

— 

10.83 

7.23 

1 1.84c 

— 

_ 

12.39 

8.05 

1 1.38° 

GRADE  Sentence  Comprehension 

— 

— 

8.33 

3.40 

8.85c 

— 

_ 

9.26 

3.68 

8.73c 

GRADE  Passage  Comprehension 

— 

— 

9.00 

3.44 

9.57° 

— 

— 

9.94 

3.95 

9.38c 

Note.  CTOPP  =  Comprehensive  Test  of  Phonological  Processing;  DIBELS  =  Dynamic  Indicators  of  Basic  Literacy  Skills;  GRADE  =  Group  Reading 
Assessment  and  Diagnostic  Evaluation. 

a  Adjusted  means  calculated  using  pretest  and  chronological  age  means  as  covariates.  b  Calculations  for  Phonemic  Segmentation  derived  from  pretest 
Blending  Words  mean.  c  Adjusted  means  for  all  Grades  1  &  2  reading  measures  (Reading  Fluency,  Reading  Retell,  Sentence  Comprehension,  &  Passage 
Comprehension)  calculated  with  the  Fry  Words  pretest  mean  scores. 
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describe  this  final  model  at  the  pupil,  classroom,  and  school  levels, 
or  student  i  in  classroom  j  in  school  k ,  respectively. 

Equation  for  Student  Level- 1  Model:  (1) 

Yijk  =  vmk  +  ^(PRETEST  ijk) 

+  tt2,*(CHRONOLOGICAL  AGE/,*)  +  eijk 
Equation  for  Classroom  Level-2  Model:  (2) 

ttoo*  =  Poo*  +  Pot*  *  (PRETEST  ATTAINMENT,*) 

+  p02*  *  (INTERVENTION,*)  +  r0jk 
Equation  for  School  Level-3  Model:  (3) 


Poo*  =  Tooo  +  M-oo* 

In  these  analyses,  predictor  variables  were  left  uncentered  and 
ratio-level  raw  scores  which  have  a  meaningful  zero  point  value 
were  used  so  as  to  ease  interpretation.  Equations  1-3  also  show 
that  the  slope  coefficients  for  all  independent  variables  are  treated 
as  fixed:  They  are  not  allow  to  randomly  vary  across  classrooms 
and  schools. 

The  results  of  these  analyses  are  reported  in  Table  2.  The 
measures  administered  to  both  kindergarten  and  Grades  1  and  2  are 
reported  in  Section  A  of  Table  2.  This  analysis  is  of  four 
measures — Letter-Sound  Knowledge,  Fry  words,  Phonological 
Blending,  and  Listening  Comprehension — across  all  74  paired 
classrooms  (66  in  the  case  of  Listening  Comprehension).  These 


Table  2 

Hierarchical  Linear  Models  Results  for  the  Effect  of  ABRA  Condition  on  Posttest  Attainment 

Student-level  model  Classroom-level  model 

Variable  Coefficient  SE  Coefficient  SE 


Section  A  {n  =  74)  Kindergarten  &  Grade  1/2  classrooms 

CTOPP  Phonological  Blending  2  =  Dependent  variable 
Chronological  age 
CTOPP  Phonological  Blending  1 
Intervention  condition 

Letter-Sound  Knowledge  2  =  Dependent  variable 
Chronological  age 
Letter-Sound  Knowledge  1 
Intervention  condition 

Fry  Words  2  =  Dependent  variable 
Chronological  age 
Fry  Words  1 
Intervention  condition 

DIBELS  Phonemic  Segmentation  2  =  Dependent  variable 
Chronological  age 
DIBELS  Phonological  Blending  1 
Intervention  condition 

GRADE  Listening  Comprehension  2  =  Dependent  variable 
Chronological  age 

GRADE  Listening  Comprehension  1 
Intervention  condition 
Section  B  (n  =  50)  Grade  1/2  classrooms 

DIBELS  Reading  Fluency  2  =  Dependent  variable 
Chronological  age 
Fry  Words  1 
Intervention  condition 

DIBELS  Reading  Retell  2  =  Dependent  variable 
Chronological  age 
Fry  Words  1 
Intervention  condition 
Section  B  (n  =  46)  Grade  1/2  classrooms 

GRADE  Sentence  Comprehension  2  =  Dependent  variable 
Chronological  age 
Fry  Words  1 
Intervention  condition 

GRADE  Passage  Comprehension  2  =  Dependent  variable 
Chronological  age 
Fry  Words  1 
Intervention  condition 


0.043 


0.054 


0.099 


-0.308 


-0.007 


0.014** 


0.019** 


0.021** 


0.062 


0.008 


-0.177 


.119 


0.153 


.070* 


-0.032  0.028 


0.012  0.031 


0.631 

1.080 


0.518 

0.961 


0.629 

0.691 


1.508 

2.578 


0.365 

0.085 


3.658 

-2.517 


1.032 

-0.148 


0.584 

0.148 


0.512 

-0.027 


0.024** 

0.320** 


0.018** 

0.461* 


0.022** 

0.690 


0.109** 
1 ,425+ 


0.023** 

0.160 


0.133** 

2.282 


0.062** 

0.969 


0.025** 

0.375 


0.027** 

0.440 


Rote.  ABRA  =  shortened  version  of  the  acronym  ABRACADABRA  (A  Balanced  Reading  Approach  for  Canadians  Designed  to  Achieve  Best  Results 
for  All)  software  program;  CTOPP  =  Comprehensive  Test  of  Phonological  Processing;  DIBELS  -  Dynamic  Indicators  of  Basic  Literacy  Skills,  GRADE 
Group  Reading  Assessment  and  Diagnostic  Evaluation. 
fp<A.  *  p  <  05.  **/><•  01. 
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results  show  that  there  is  a  significant  effect  of  ABRA  on  inter¬ 
vention  mean  versus  control  group  mean  contrasts  for  Phonolog¬ 
ical  Blending  (10.27  vs.  9.17,  (3  =  1.08,  p  <  .01)  and  Letter-Sound 
Knowledge  (21.44  vs.  20.45,  [3  =  0.96,  p  <  .05),  and  marginally 
for  Phoneme  Segmentation  Fluency  (29.78  vs.  26.57,  3  =  2.58, 
p  <  .1)  Other  effects  however  did  not  reach  significance.  Turning 
to  the  six  measures  of  reading  comprehension  and  fluency  admin¬ 
istered  only  to  children  in  Grades  1  and  2  (50  paired  classrooms), 
results  showed  no  overall  significant  effects  of  ABRA  on  these 
measures. 

Do  high-implementing  classrooms  yield  additional  effects 
for  ABRA?  Prior  to  analyses,  inspection  of  the  IFM  data  re¬ 
vealed  that  of  the  37  ABRA  intervention  teachers,  there  were 
seven  entry-level  teachers,  20  adoption-level  teachers,  seven 
adaptation-level  teachers,  and  three  differentiated-adaptation-level 
teachers.  Due  to  the  very  small  size  of  the  last  Time  1  (Tl) 
category,  the  adaptation-level  and  differentiated-adaptation-level 
teachers  were  combined  into  a  single  adaptation-level  category 
with  10  teachers.  Of  the  entry-level  teachers,  six  were  kindergarten 
teachers,  and  one  was  a  Grade  1  teacher.  The  means,  standard 
deviations,  and  effect  sizes  by  Tl  condition  are  reported  in  Table 
3  with  the  analyses  involving  the  whole  sample  reported  in  Section 
A  and  those  involving  the  Grade  1/2  in  Section  B  of  the  table. 
There  was  evidence  of  value-added  effect  sizes  for  Phonological 
Blending,  Letter-Sound  Knowledge,  and  Phoneme  Segmentation 
Fluency  in  the  adoption  and  adaptation  conditions  relative  to  the 
control  and  entry  conditions. 

Our  research  questions  here  were  specific  and  directional:  We 
predicted  largest  improvements  in  literacy  measures  in  adoption 
classrooms  and  high-implementing  adaptation  ABRACA¬ 
DABRA  classrooms  relative  to  control  classrooms.  Three-level 
(school,  classroom,  and  pupil)  HLM  covariance  models  parallel 
to  those  used  in  the  main  analysis  described  earlier  were  used 
here.  The  only  difference  was  that  in  these  analyses,  treatment 
integrity  was  considered  as  a  factor  entered  to  explore  the  relative 
differences  in  reading-dependent  variable  measures,  with  the  con¬ 
trol  group  as  the  reference  category: 

Equation  for  Student  Level- 1  Model:  (4) 

^ ijk  ^00 k  ^ijk 

Equation  for  Classroom  Level-2  Model:  (5) 

^00*  =  Pot*  +  Pou  *  (ENTRY;*)  +  |302*  *  (ADOPTION;*) 

+  Po3tr  *  (ADAPTATION;*)  +  r0jk 

Equation  for  School  Level-3  Model:  (6) 

Poo/t  =  7ooo  +  Foot- 

Each  Level-2  predictor  was  treated  as  fixed  and  not  allowed  to 
randomly  vary  across  schools. 

As  Table  3  shows,  the  predicted  scores  for  each  of  the  three 
groups  (entry  vs.  control,  adaptive  vs.  control,  and  adoptive  vs. 
control)  were  then  used  in  subsequent  planned  comparisons.  These 
analyses  revealed  that  the  adoption  group  had  significantly  higher 
mean  performance  than  the  control  group  in  Phonological  Blend¬ 


ing  (10.52  vs.  9.48,  z  =  2.55,  p  -  .01),  Phoneme  Segmentation 
Fluency  (31.81  vs.  26.94,  z  =  3.07,  p  <  .01),  Sight  Word  Reading 
(12.87  vs.  11.26,  z  =  1-99,  p  <  .05),  and  marginally  for  Letter- 
Sound  Knowledge  (21.46  vs.  20.69,  z  =  1.41,  p  =  .08).  The 
adaptation  group  similarly  showed  significantly  higher  perfor¬ 
mance  than  the  control  group  on  Letter-Sound  Knowledge  (22.58 
vs.  20.69,  z  =  2.37,  p  <  .01),  Phonological  Blending  (10.70  vs. 
9.48,  z  =  1.97,  p  <  0.01),  and  Phoneme  Segmentation  Fluency 
(31.30  vs.  26.94,  z  =  1.85,  p  <  .05).  No  advantages  were  evident 
in  any  analysis  for  the  entry  group.  This  analysis  confirms  the 
presence  of  comparable  significant  advantages  over  controls  for 
both  the  adoption  and  adaptation  teachers  who  together  made  up 
80%  of  the  intervention  teacher  sample. 

A  final  issue  in  the  experimental  study  was  the  comparison  of  74 
intervention  and  control  classrooms  on  background  ELLCO  mea¬ 
sure  four  subscales — Language  Literacy  Curriculum,  Classroom 
Observation,  Book  Reading,  and  Writing) — and  combined  total 
score — Literacy  Activities  Overall  Rating  Scale  total.  The  question 
this  analysis  addressed  was  whether  ABRA  intervention  and  con¬ 
trol  classrooms  are  comparable  on  the  observed  quality  of  their 
non-ABRA  regular  ELA  teaching.  The  mean  scores  and  results  of 
these  analyses  are  shown  in  Table  4.  ANOVA  analyses  show  that 
intervention  and  control  group  teachers  are  highly  comparable 
both  on  overall  ELLCO  and  on  subscale  measures,  all  Fs  <  1,  ns, 
except  for  the  Writing  subtest,  where  F(l,  72)  =  2.67,  p  =  .11. 
Analysis  was  undertaken  on  ELLCO  scores  across  Tl  category  to 
explore  whether  the  stronger  implementers  of  ABRA  were  simply 
better  teachers  overall  than  the  less-strong  implementers.  The 
results  are  reported  in  Table  5.  These  ANOVA  analyses  show  that 
there  were  no  significant  differences  in  ELLCO  score  by  imple¬ 
mentation  type,  all  Fs  <  1 .45,  ns,  except  for  the  Writing  subtest, 
where  F(2,  64)  =  2.86,  p  =  .07,  consistent  with  the  view  that  the 
technology-implementers  were  not  simply  better  literacy  teachers 
overall. 

Explorations  of  poor  implementation  fidelity.  Beyond  the 
experimental  contrasts  previously  described,  an  important  issue  in 
any  educational  field  study  concerns  understanding  why  teachers 
chose  either  not  to  implement  the  prescribed  intervention  or  to 
implement  it  suboptimally.  The  issue  is  important  because  relevant 
evidence  can  guide  future  attempts  to  improve  implementation  and 
provides  a  sense  of  whether  take-up  of  interventions  is  achievable. 
The  present  article  carefully  explored  treatment  integrity,  focused 
on  extended  training  of  teachers,  observed  teachers’  practice,  and 
asked  teachers  about  their  practice  through  questionnaires  and 
discussions.  Detailed  records  of  all  of  these  elements  were  re¬ 
corded  to  assess  whether  scale-up  of  the  study  was  achievable  and 
under  what  conditions. 

What  is  known  from  this  data  of  patterns  of  treatment  integrity? 
First  our  direct  observations  reported  in  Table  3  showed  that  of  37 
teachers  asked  to  implement  ABRA  in  this  study,  only  seven  were 
judged  to  have  performed  at  the  entry  level  of  poor  implementa¬ 
tion.  All  30  other  teachers  (80%  of  the  intervention  sample  of 
teachers)  achieved  at  least  an  adoption  level  of  implementation  or 
adopted  the  program  faithfully  as  well  as  adapting  the  teaching  in 
their  classrooms,  and  as  described  earlier,  both  of  these  groups 
were  associated  with  significant  gains  in  a  range  of  early  literacy 
measures.  As  noted  earlier,  of  the  seven  entry-level  teachers,  only 
one  was  a  Grade  1  teacher,  the  other  six  all  being  kindergarten 
teachers.  Thus,  there  was  96%  adoption  of  ABRA  among  the 
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Table  3 

Predicted  Means,  Standard  Errors,  and  Adjusted  Means  by  Treatment  Quality  Groups:  Kindergarten  and  Grade  1/2  Measures 


Pretest 


Posttest 


Measure/Treatment  quality  level 

n 

Mean 

SE 

n 

Letter-Sound  Knowledge 

Control 

37 

16.50 

1.07 

37 

Entry 

7 

10.25 

2.29 

7 

Adoption 

20 

18.64 

1.49 

20 

Adaptation 

10 

14.57 

2.17 

10 

Fry  Words 

Control 

37 

6.91 

0.99 

37 

Entry 

7 

2.49 

1.89 

7 

Adoption 

20 

7.96 

1.22 

20 

Adaptation 

10 

5.03 

1.81 

10 

CTOPP  Blending  Words 

Control 

37 

7.18 

0.55 

37 

Entry 

7 

4.14 

1.03 

7 

Adoption 

20 

7.71 

0.66 

20 

Adaptation 

10 

6.17 

0.99 

10 

DIBELS  Phonemic  Segmentation 

Control 

— 

— 

— 

37 

Entry 

— 

7 

Adoption 

— 

— 

— 

20 

Adaptation 

— 

— 

— 

10 

GRADE  Listening  Comprehension 

Control 

33 

14.54 

0.25 

33 

Entry 

6 

14.15 

0.49 

6 

Adoption 

19 

13.91 

0.28 

19 

Adaptation 

9 

13.71 

0.44 

9 

DIBELS  Reading  Fluency 

Control 

— 

— 

— 

25 

Entry 

6 

Adoption 

— 

— 

— 

16 

Adaptation 

— 

— 

— 

8 

DIBELS  Reading  Retell 

Control 

— 

— 

— 

25 

Entry 

— 

Adoption 

— 

— 

— 

16 

Adaptation 

— 

— 

— 

8 

GRADE  Sentence  Comprehension 

Control 

— 

— 

— 

23 

Entry 

— 

Adoption 

— 

— 

— 

14 

Adaptation 

— 

— 

— 

8 

GRADE  Passage  Comprehension 

Control 

— 

— 

— 

23 

Entry 

— 

6 

Adoption 

— 

— 

14 

Adaptation 

— 

— 

8 

Mean 


20.64 

17.31 

22.82 

21.33 

11.53 

6.29 

13.88 

11.16 

9.70 

7.77 

11.17 

10.19 

27.61 

16.84 
33.63 

30.84 

15.58 

15.74 

15.41 

15.12 

38.95 

8.15 

31.84 

25.84 

12.91 

5.02 

11.11 

10.65 

9.28 
5.85 
8.90 
6.61 

10.28 
4.51 
10.44 
7.00 


SE 


0.74 

1.07 

2.43 

4.30 

6.64 

2.26 

1.47 
2.16 

0.67 

1.16 

0.74 

1.11 

1.93 

3.88 

2.51 
3.72 

0.20 

0.41 

0.24 

0.37 

4.33 

14.24 

4.51 

6.47 

1.71 

5.70 

1.80 

2.58 

0.81 

2.09 

0.72 

0.81 

0.82 

2.17 

0.74 

1.00 


Adjusted  M 


20.69a 

21.03a 

21.46a 

22.58“ 

11.26“ 

9.85“ 

12.87“ 

11.94“ 

9.48“ 

9.82“ 

10.52“ 

10.70“ 

26.94b 
23.4 1 b 
3 1 .8  lb 
31.30b 

15.5  lc 
15.83° 
15.59° 
15.33° 

29.55° 

34.96° 

23.75° 

26.87° 

8.91° 

11.25° 

7.88° 

9.82° 

7.76° 

9.48° 

7.89° 

6.77° 

8.61° 

7.61° 

9.36° 

6.85° 


Note.  The  covariate  measures  used  in  calculating  the  adjusted  mean  values  for  the  reading  measures  were  the  pretest  Fry  Words  and  chronological  age 
of  students  at  pretest.  CTOPP  =  Comprehensive  Test  of  Phonological  Processing;  DIBELS  =  Dynamic  Indicators  of  Basic  Literacy  Skills;  GRADE  - 

Group  Reading  Assessment  and  Diagnostic  Evaluation.  T.lr)CI  c  ■  c 

“  Adjusted  means  calculated  using  corresponding  pretest  and  chronological  age  as  covariates.  Adjusted  means  tor  DIBELS  Phonemic  Segmentation 
calculated  using  pretest  CTOPP  Blending  Words  and  chronological  age  value  of  students  as  covariates.  °  Adjusted  means  calculations  for  all  Grades  1 
and  2  reading  measures  (Fluency,  Retell,  Sentence  Comprehension,  &  Passage  Comprehension)  used  the  Fry  Words  pretest  scores. 


Grade  1  or  Grade  1/2  teachers,  but  only  50%  adoption  among 
kindergarten  teachers  in  our  sample,  a  by-grade  difference  that  was 
highly  significant,  x2(l)  =  14.30,  p  =  .0002. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  very  rare  to  find  teachers  in  any 
grade  in  this  study  who  adapted  their  teaching  with  ABRA  to 
transform  wider  classroom  teaching  in  both  of  the  domains  ot 
word-level  analysis  and  text-level  comprehension.  Indeed  the 
very  small  numbers  here  (three  from  37  or  less  than  10%  ot 
implementing  teachers)  meant  that  a  combined  measure  of 


adapted  teaching  was  used  to  describe  any  ABRA  teaching  that 
transformed  any  aspect  of  classroom  literacy  instruction.  Of  the 
three  teachers  who  did  use  such  a  transformative  approach,  it 
may  have  been  that  they  had  greater  expertise  in  both  literacy 
and  technology  to  allow  this  to  happen.  In  at  least  one  case  of 
the  three,  for  example,  the  teacher  had  recently  returned  to  the 
classroom  after  operating  as  a  school  board  literacy  consultant 
and  was  highly  familiar  with  white  board  technologies  in  edu¬ 
cation. 
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Table  4 

One-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Differences  Between  ABRA  Condition  Groups  as  a  Function  of  Early  Literacy  and  Language 
Classroom  Observation  (ELLCO)  Measure  Subtotals 


Intervention  group 
(n  =  37) 

Control 
0 n  = 

group 

37) 

ANOVA  differences  between 
ABRA  condition  groups 

ELLCO  measure  subtotals 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

df 

F 

P 

Language  literacy  curriculum 

31.81 

4.67 

31.51 

5.12 

1 

0.07 

.80 

Classroom  observation 

55.22 

7.99 

54.68 

8.73 

1 

0.08 

.78 

Book  reading 

5.22 

1.80 

5.16 

1.63 

1 

0.02 

.89 

Writing 

3.76 

.98 

3.38 

1.01 

1 

2.67 

.11 

Literacy  activities  overall 
rating  scale  total 

8.97 

1.92 

8.54 

1.88 

1 

0.96 

.33 

Note.  ANOVA  =  analysis  of  variance;  ABRA  =  shortened  version  of  the  acronym  ABRACADABRA  (A  Balanced  Reading  Approach  for  Canadians 
Designed  to  Achieve  Best  Results  for  All)  software  program. 


Analyses  of  the  ELLCO  scores  (performed  with  one-sample  t 
tests)  of  the  one  entry-level  Grade  1  teacher  against  the  25  other 
intervention  Grade  1  teachers  showed  that  this  teacher  achieved 
significantly  lower  ELLCO  scores  on  four  of  the  five  ELLCO 
measures  than  their  peers,  t{ 25)  =  3.36,  p  =  .003  for  Language, 
Literacy,  and  Curriculum;  f(25)  =  4.57,  p  <  .001  for  Classroom 
Observation  total;  t(25)  =  4.05,  p  <  .001  for  Book  Reading; 


r(25)  =  -1.37,  ns,  for  Writing,  and  t( 25)  =  2.97,  p  =  .007  for 
Literacy  Activities  Rating  Scale  total.  By  contrast,  the  six  entry- 
level  kindergarten  teachers  were  not  so  rated,  compared  with  their 
kindergarten  teachers  peers  in  univariate  ANOVAs  contrasting 
them  with  the  six  adoption  or  adaptation  teachers,  F(l,  10)  <  1,  ns, 
for  Language,  Literacy,  and  Curriculum;  F(l,  10)  =  1.46,  ns,  for 
Classroom  Observation  total;  F(l,  10)  =  2.1 1,  ns,  for  Book  Read- 


Table  5 

One-Way  Analysis  of  Variance  for  Differences  Among  ABRA  Implementation  Fidelity  Measure  Condition  Groups  as  a  Function  of 
ELLCO  Measure  Subtotals 


ELLCO  measure  subtotals/treatment 


ANOVA  differences  between 
treatment  integrity  groups 


integrity  level 

n 

M 

SD 

df 

F 

P 

Language  literacy  curriculum 

4 

1.28 

.29 

Control 

31 

31.51 

5.12 

Entry 

7 

29.14 

5.90 

Adoption 

20 

32.80 

4.36 

Adaptation 

7 

33.14 

2.97 

Differentiated 

3 

31.66 

4.87 

Classroom  observation 

4 

1.43 

.23 

Control 

37 

54.68 

8.73 

Entry 

7 

49.43 

8.60 

Adoption 

20 

57.20 

7.91 

Adaptation 

7 

57.00 

4.55 

Differentiated 

3 

51.33 

9.07 

Book  reading 

4 

1.13 

.35 

Control 

37 

5.16 

1.63 

Entry 

7 

4.00 

1.63 

Adoption 

20 

5.50 

1.57 

Adaptation 

7 

5.57 

2.44 

Differentiated 

3 

5.33 

1.53 

Writing 

4 

2.17 

.08 

Control 

37 

3.38 

1.01 

Entry 

7 

4.14 

.69 

Adoption 

20 

3.40 

1.10 

Adaptation 

7 

4.14 

.69 

Differentiated 

3 

4.33 

.58 

Literacy  activities  overall  rating  scale  total 

4 

.94 

44 

Control 

37 

8.54 

1.88 

Entry 

7 

8.14 

1.35 

Adoption 

20 

8.90 

1.97 

Adaptation 

7 

9.71 

2.36 

Differentiated 

3 

9.67 

1.53 

-  juuuciicu  vci^iuw  ui  luc  aciuuyin  ADi\Av.nL*nDiLA  oaiancea  Keaamg  Approach  tor  Canadians  Designee 
for  All)  software  program;  ELLCO  =  Early  Literacy  and  Language  Classroom  Observation;  ANOVA  =  analysis  of  variance. 
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ing;  F(l,  10)  =  1.60,  ns,  for  Writing;  and  F(l,  10)  <  1,  ns,  for 
Literacy  Activities  Rating  Scale  total.  The  six  kindergarten  entry- 
level  teachers  were  also  equally  distributed  across  the  three  prov¬ 
inces  of  this  study,  and  none  were  beginner  teachers. 

We  inspected  data  from  our  LIQ  teacher  questionnaire.  Data 
were  available  for  three  of  the  six  entry-level  kindergarten  teach¬ 
ers,  the  one  Grade  1  entry-level  teacher,  and  four  of  six  adoption- 
or  adaptation-level  kindergarten  teachers.  Responses  to  questions 
concerning  the  effects  of  technological  difficulties  did  not  show 
that  entry-level  teachers  were  more  likely  to  experience  technical 
difficulties  implementing  ABRA.  Overall,  half  of  both  the  entry- 
and  adoption-level  teachers  commented  on  this  issue  as  a  factor. 
Teachers  did  not  report  that  their  knowledge  of  software  was 
negatively  reflected  in  reduced  use  of  ABRA.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
entry-level  teachers  suggested  this  was  an  issue,  whereas  two  of 
the  four  adoption-  or  adaptation-level  teachers  mentioned  it  as 
being  an  issue  on  occasion.  These  data  are  also  consistent  with  a 
detailed  analysis  of  the  training  of  a  subset  of  all  teachers  using 
ABRA  in  one  site  in  this  study  reported  by  Anderson  et  al.  (201 1). 
Results  of  this  study  suggested  dramatic  reductions  in  requests  for 
just-in-time  assistance  over  the  first  2  weeks  or  so  of  implemen¬ 
tation  of  ABRA  such  that  all  teachers  showed  that  they  were  well 
trained  to  use  the  technology  competently  and  independently. 

Finally,  inspection  of  field  notes  from  teacher  training  and 
discussions  with  staff  leading  the  support  for  teachers  were  con¬ 
sistent  with  this  general  picture.  Entry-level  teachers  were  seen  as 
being  at  least  capable,  and  often  excellent,  teachers,  but  sometimes 
rather  wary  of  technology  or  the  use  of  any  technology  to  teach 
reading  in  kindergarten  on  general  pedagogical-philosophical 
grounds.  At  least  some  of  these  teachers  drew  attention  to  their 
provincial  kindergarten  curricula  that  did  not  encourage  explicit 
phonological  analysis  of  words  or  the  teaching  of  reading  at  this 
early  stage  of  children’s  careers.  In  sum,  the  majority  of  teachers 
(80%  of  intervention  teachers)  used  ABRA  with  fidelity,  and 
nearly  all  (96%)  of  Grade  1  teachers  did  so.  Of  the  20%  who  did 
not  do  so,  the  clearest  feature  of  the  group  was  that  they  were  more 
likely  to  be  kindergarten  teachers,  and  while  strong  teachers,  they 
sometimes  articulated  that  on  general  pedagogical  or  curricular 
grounds  that  technology  was  not  suitable  or  that  the  skills  in 
ABRA  were  not  suitable  for  children  in  kindergarten.  On  the  other 
hand,  even  in  kindergarten  an  equally  large  number  of  teachers 
used  ABRA  with  fidelity,  and  as  our  analyses  show,  all  such 
teaching  showed  significant  advantages  on  a  range  of  literacy 
measures. 

Discussion 

The  main  aim  of  the  present  study  was  to  undertake  a  well- 
designed  cluster  RCT  trial  to  evaluate  the  added  value  of  ABRA 
delivered  by  regular  classroom  teachers  in  their  regular  kindergar¬ 
ten  through  Grade  2  ELA  classes  as  a  test  of  external  validity  of 
the  ABRA  resource.  We  sought  to  answer  two  questions:  the  first 
question  concerned  the  overall  effects  of  ABRA  in  intervention 
versus  control  group  contrasts,  and  the  second  question  concerned 
the  relative  effects  of  different  levels  of  treatment  integrity  on 
outcomes. 


Did  ABRA  Yield  Significant  Advantages  for 
Intervention  Over  Control  Classrooms  in  Early 
Literacy  at  Posttest? 

Our  analyses  found  that  ABRA  produced  significant  effects  on 
standardized  measures  of  Phonological  Blending  at  posttest  in  37 
classrooms  representing  different  school  boards,  regions,  and  ed¬ 
ucational  policies  from  across  Canada  compared  with  37  compar¬ 
ison  ELA  classrooms  nested  within  the  same  schools  that  did  not 
use  ABRA  between  pre-  and  posttest.  There  were  also  significant 
effects  of  ABRA  on  Letter-Sound  Knowledge  and  marginally 
significant  effects  on  speeded  phoneme  segmentation  ability.  This 
specific  pattern  of  effects  of  ABRA  on  phonological  abilities 
replicates  patterns  reported  in  four  previous  studies  of  ABRA 
(Comaskey  et  al.,  2009;  Savage  et  al.,  2009;  Wolgemuth  et  al., 
2011,  2012).  The  results  of  the  present  study  are  an  important 
novel  contribution  to  knowledge  as  this  is  the  first  time  that  an 
effectiveness  study,  that  is,  a  study  conducted  by  regular  classroom 
teachers  rather  than  an  efficacy  study  conducted  by  research  stu¬ 
dents  or  specially  employed  and  trained  educators,  has  shown 
ABRA  to  improve  these  aspects  of  literacy.  Against  this  finding, 
and  contrary  to  hypotheses,  there  were  no  significant  effects 
of  ABRA  intervention  on  measures  of  Sight  Word  Reading,  lis¬ 
tening  and  reading  comprehension,  and  fluency. 

Theoretically,  the  development  of  phonological  blending  skills 
is  closely  allied  to  the  ability  to  “decode”  novel  words.  This  ability 
has  been  described  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  reading  acquisition  in 
alphabetic  orthographies  (e.g.,  Share,  1995,  2008).  A  large  amount 
of  evidence  from  experimental,  longitudinal,  and  intervention  re¬ 
search  shows  that  children  with  strong  blending  and  decoding 
skills  have  a  greater  likelihood  of  going  on  to  be  fluent  readers  and 
comprehenders  of  text  that  those  with  weak  skills  in  these  domains 
(e.g.,  Byrne,  1998;  National  Reading  Panel,  2000;  Savage,  Carless, 
&  Ferrero,  2007;  Wagner  et  al.,  1999).  For  these  reasons,  letter- 
sound  knowledge,  phonological  blending  skills,  and  decoding  have 
appropriately  been  called  foundations  of  literacy  (e.g.,  Byrne, 
1998;  Seymour,  1997). 

There  were  no  significant  effects  for  two  other  measures  admin¬ 
istered  across  the  sample;  Sight  Word  Reading  and  Listening 
Comprehension.  There  were  no  also  no  significant  effects  for 
ABRA  across  five  measures  of  comprehension  and  fluency,  most 
of  which  were  administered  to  children  in  Grade  1 .  It  might  be  that 
the  significant  impact  of  ABRA  on  phonological  awareness  and 
letter  knowledge  at  immediate  posttest  is  reflected  in  significant 
growth  in  reading  comprehension  at  a  delayed  posttest.  Indeed, 
recent  data  suggest  this  pattern  (Di  Stasio  et  al.,  2012).  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  pattern  here  is  somewhat  disappointing,  given  that  ABRA 
is  designed  to  be  a  balanced  literacy  resource.  There  are  a  number 
of  possible  explanations  for  the  patterns  in  the  present  study.  One 
concern  is  that  the  smaller  sample  for  these  latter  tests  (48  class¬ 
rooms)  and  the  lower  internal  reliability  of  the  comprehension  tests 
may  have  impacted  our  ability  to  assess  outcomes.  However,  the 
absence  of  trends  favoring  the  intervention  condition  in  sample 
estimates  argues  against  the  former  interpretation.  Alternatively,  it 
is  possible  that  ABRA  does  not  implement  comprehension  and 
fluency  strategies  as  well  as  it  does  phonic  strategies.  However,  the 
finding  that  ABRA  significantly  improves  comprehension  and 
fluency  in  efficacy  trials  conducted  by  university  researchers  but 
not  in  teacher-led  effectiveness  trials  argues  against  this  view.  A 
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more  direct  explanation  of  different  patterns  lies  in  the  implemen¬ 
tation  of  comprehension  in  teacher-led  ABRA  interventions.  This 
issue  of  implementation  is  considered  below. 

Do  Adequate  and  Transformational  Implementations 
Yield  Additional  Effects  for  ABRA? 

The  second  research  question  explored  in  the  present  study 
concerned  the  impacts  of  different  levels  of  quality  in  implemen¬ 
tation  of  ABRA.  Detailed  investigation  of  treatment  integrity  are 
rarely  undertaken  or  reported  fully  (e.g.,  Campuzano  et  al.,  2009; 
Lane  et  al.,  2004).  Detailed  records  were  kept  of  293  paired 
classroom  observations  of  teachers  using  ABRA  in  the  present 
study,  yielding  high  interrater  reliability  for  the  coding  system 
constructed.  Further  analysis  of  student  data  treating  variation  in 
the  observed  quality  of  teaching  showed  that  ABRA  effects  were, 
as  predicted,  partly  mediated  by  the  quality  of  technology  imple¬ 
mentation  by  teachers.  Teachers  who  were  entry-level  implement- 
ers  with  inadequate  exposure  to  ABRA,  poorer  evidence  of  plan¬ 
ning,  differentiation,  and  progression  in  learning  produced  little 
growth  in  student  literacy  compared  with  the  majority  of  teachers 
whose  implementations  were  of  superior  quality  at  the  adoption  or 
adaptation  levels  of  implementation.  There  was  little  evidence  in 
size  or  extent  of  effects  of  an  additional  advantage  for  adaptation 
over  adoption.  This  finding  suggests  that  faithful  adherence  to 
delivery  of  the  content  of  ABRA  is  the  main  source  of  the  signif¬ 
icant  growth  in  literacy  described  here. 

As  noted  earlier,  there  is  much  evidence  that  the  quality  of  the 
implementation  of  programs  has  a  significant  impact  on  outcomes 
regardless  of  whether  the  interventions  are  successful  and  involve 
technology  (Chambers,  Abrami,  et  al.,  2008;  Savage  et  al.,  2010; 
Wolgemuth  et  al.,  2011;  Wozney  et  al.,  2006)  or  do  not  involve 
technology  (e.g.,  Davidson  et  al.,  2009;  Lane  et  al.,  2004;  Stein  et 
al.,  2008).  The  current  findings  are  consistent  with  this  literature. 
However,  it  should  be  noted  that  unlike  some  studies  (e.g.,  Cham¬ 
bers,  Abrami,  et  al.,  2008;  Davidson  et  al.,  2009),  variation  in 
program  implementation  did  not  entirely  explain  implementation 
effects.  That  is,  overall  significant  effects  of  ABRA  on  phonic 
skills  were  evident  across  the  whole  sample  irrespective  of  imple¬ 
mentation  quality.  This  is  important  as  it  shows  that  ABRA  is 
effective  across  samples  of  teachers,  given  current  abilities,  while 
the  treatment  integrity  effects  suggest  that  if  the  largely 
kindergarten-based  entry-level  teachers  can  be  supported  to  inte¬ 
grate  or  embed  technology  as  skillfully  as  the  adoption-level  and 
adaptation-level  teachers  did,  the  impact  of  technology  on  literacy 
may  be  still  greater  still.  Our  analysis  of  these  teachers’  imple¬ 
mentation  suggests  the  need  to  win  a  wider  debate  about  the 
suitability  of  educational  technology  in  kindergarten  and  to  be 
aware  that  local  curricular  constraints  can  influence  uptake  of 
technologies.  In  this  sense,  teacher  professional  development  as 
well  as  the  development  of  provincial  curricula  that  fully  support 
technology  use  may  be  required  for  maximal  treatment  integrity. 

The  same  treatment  integrity  measure  also  showed  that  there 
were  only  three  (two  Grade  1/2  and  one  kindergarten  classroom) 
teachers  in  the  whole  sample  of  37  intervention  teachers  who 
adapted  ABRA  for  both  word-level  decoding  and  word  reading 
and  text-level  comprehension  and  fluency  work.  This  finding  was 
reported  despite  the  fact  that  a  substantial  amount  of  time  was 
spent  covering  these  four  important  elements  of  literacy  acquisi¬ 


tion  during  the  teacher  training  and  subsequent  feedback  sessions. 
While  our  definition  of  treatment  integrity  called  for  teachers  to 
use  ABRA  as  they  saw  best  for  20  hr  per  child  in  their  classrooms, 
deliberate  efforts  were  made  during  training  sessions  to  have 
teachers  focus  on  activities  that  addressed  higher  order  skills.  For 
example,  training  often  began  with  a  focus  on  comprehension  and 
fluency  sections  and  then  later  dealt  with  alphabetics,  so  teachers 
would  become  familiar  doing  the  “more  difficult”  comprehension 
activities  first  and  then  move  on  to  the  “easier”  phonic  skills. 
These  views  were  then  reiterated  during  the  ongoing  support  and 
advice  given  to  teachers.  The  finding  that  few  teachers  sought  to 
use  the  comprehension  components  of  ABRA  provides  both  an 
obvious  explanation  of  the  null  effects  of  ABRA  on  children’s 
comprehension  skill  reported  earlier  and  also  suggests  that  further 
or  more  effective  training  must  be  done  with  teachers  to  incorpo¬ 
rate  the  software  within  their  classroom  instruction. 

In  contextualizing  these  findings,  it  could  be  noted  that  there  is 
relatively  limited  evidence  that  teachers  use  explicit  strategy  teach¬ 
ing  for  comprehension  outside  ICT  (e.g.,  Pressley,  1998).  It  might 
be  that  in  contrast  to  teaching  phonics  that,  while  not  ubiquitous, 
is  common  in  some  form,  teachers  do  not  known  how  to  explicitly 
teach  cognitive  strategies  for  comprehension.  A  second  issue  that 
should  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  the  ABRA  intervention  was 
conducted  toward  the  beginning  of  the  academic  year  with  many 
beginner  readers.  It  may  be  that  teachers  focus  at  this  time  on  word 
reading  and  phonics,  and  balance  is  achieved  in  instruction  not  by 
concurrent  equivalent  emphasis  (as  required  in  this  evaluation  of 
ABRA)  but  rather  by  working  more  on  comprehension  later  in  the 
year.  Certainly,  recent  observational  studies  in  Grade  1  classes  in 
some  overlapping  vicinities  suggest  that  in  the  latter  part  of  year, 
more  of  the  focus  is  on  comprehension  and  not  exclusively  on 
phonics  (Deault,  2011;  Deault  &  Savage,  2012),  at  least  in  Grade 
1  classrooms. 

Finally,  it  may  be  the  case  that  the  comprehension  activities  in 
ABRA  do  not  go  far  enough  in  scaffolding  the  pedagogy  of 
teachers  and  the  learning  of  their  students.  Pressley  (2002)  con¬ 
cluded  that  there  was  little  evidence  of  teachers  encouraging 
students  to  become  self-regulated  readers  by  using  good  compre¬ 
hension  strategies.  There  was  the  expectation  that  students  would 
be  self-regulated  in  their  reading,  but  no  instruction  of  these 
self-regulated  processes  was  given.  Abrami,  Lysenko,  Wade,  and 
Pillay  (2011)  linked  the  structured  activities  in  ABRA  with  the 
self-regulation  activities  in  ePEARL  (LEARN,  Laval,  Quebec, 
Canada),  an  electronic  portfolio  tool.  In  a  longitudinal  quasi¬ 
experiment,  Abrami  et  al.  (2011)  found  positive  effects  on  com¬ 
prehension  in  medium-  and  high-implementation  ABRA- 
ePEARL  classrooms  compared  with  control  classrooms. 

Turning  to  the  wider  literature  on  technology,  as  noted  earlier, 
several  comprehensive  high-quality  systematic  reviews  of  RCT 
research  suggest  few  positive  effects  of  ICT  on  literacy  (e.g., 
Andrews  et  al.,  2007;  Torgersen  &  Zhu,  2003).  Much  of  the 
research  included  in  these  full  historical  reviews  was  undertaken  in 
the  1980s  and  1990s.  More  recently,  high-quality  RCT  studies 
have  been  conducted  around  the  world — for  example,  in  France, 
(Ecalle  et  al.,  2009),  the  United  States  (Chambers,  Abrami,  et  al., 
2008;  Chambers,  Cheung,  Madden,  Slavin,  &  Gifford,  2006; 
Chambers,  Slavin,  et  al.,  2008),  Australia  (with  ABRA,  Wolge¬ 
muth  et  al.,  2011,  2012),  and  in  Canada  (with  ABRA,  Comaskey 
et  al.,  2009;  Di  Stasio  et  al.,  2012;  Savage  et  al„  2009).  The  current 
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ABRA  research  joins  this  small  but  growing  literature.  We  thus 
concur  with  Andrews  et  al.  (2007)  who  noted  that  it  is  a  particu¬ 
larly  exciting  time  for  ICT  research  in  literacy  as  both  the  theory 
of  ICT  and  the  evidence  base  drawn  from  this  more  sophisticated 
theoretical  positioning  is  in  its  infancy.  A  more  sophisticated 
theoretical  position  would  also  need  to  ask  not  just  that  technology 
works,  but  why  it  works. 

Underlying  Cause  of  the  Effectiveness  of  ABRA 

In  a  field-based  effectiveness  trial,  the  sources  of  influences  on 
outcomes  are,  by  definition,  greater  than  in  internal  validity  trials 
such  as  that  reported  by  Savage  et  al.  (2009).  Effectiveness  trials 
represent  a  distinct  and  crucial  step  in  any  evaluation  of  the  utility 
of  interventions.  Why  then  did  ABRA  work  here  for  phonic- 
related  skills?  Specifically,  we  have  argued  earlier  that  three  over¬ 
arching  methodological  issues  are  of  the  essence  in  high-quality 
ICT  intervention:  the  quality  of  the  technology  used  in  research 
studies,  the  quality  of  the  implementation  of  intervention  studies, 
and  the  theoretical  and  pedagogical  coherence  of  technologies. 
The  quality  of  the  ABRA  technology,  we  argue,  is  high;  for 
example,  unlike  most  ICT,  ABRA  has  a  fully  implemented  syn¬ 
thetic  phonics  component  (e.g.,  Grant  et  al.,  2012).  This  may  have 
supported  the  strong  growth  witnessed  in  phonic-related  skills. 

A  second  theme  is  that  one  needs  to  explore  actions  in  the 
classroom  in  detail  to  understand  the  effects  of  implementation. 
Startlingly,  some  major  intervention  studies  (e.g.,  Campuzano  et 
al.,  2009)  do  not  explore  implementation  at  all,  so  results  tell  us 
very  little  about  an  intervention.  Another  fact  about  implementa¬ 
tion  that  might  explain  the  effectiveness  of  ABRA  is  that  ongoing 
and  embedded  support  was  provided  to  teachers.  Unlike  many 
training  studies,  here  all  teachers  in  this  study  participated  in  a 
training  day  and  also  received  continuous  support  when  delivering 
ABRA  in  their  language  arts  classes.  We  gave  constant  support 
through  regular  visits  and  phone  and  e-mail  advice  in  addition  to 
detailed  guidance  on  pacing  the  curriculum  and  feedback  on  teach¬ 
ing  for  the  first  3-4  weeks.  After  that  initial  guidance,  nearly  all 
teachers  no  longer  needed  direct  facilitator  support  to  use  ABRA. 
Our  perception  was  that  this  initial  direct  support  was  crucial  to  the 
effective  implementation  of  ABRA.  Finally,  we  note  that  the 
Slavin,  Lake,  Chambers,  Cheung,  and  Davis’  (2009)  systematic 
review  of  interventions  suggested  that  the  largest  improvements 
found  across  intervention  studies  involve  clear  changes  in  teacher 
practice  rather  than  changes  to  curriculum  or  other  features  of 
classroom  life  such  as  the  use  of  ICT  per  se.  For  this  reason  alone, 
explorations  of  changes  in  teacher  practice  during  and  after  inter¬ 
ventions  are  of  high  importance. 

The  third  issue  concerns  the  theoretical  and  pedagogical  coher¬ 
ence  of  technologies  for  literacy.  We  have  been  clear  to  articulate 
an  embedded  role  for  technology  alongside  of  and  highly  con¬ 
nected  to  effective  teaching  in  regular  classrooms.  Here  technol¬ 
ogy  can  add  value  as  an  additional  resource  compared  with  effec¬ 
tive  teaching  in  the  absence  of  technology.  This  model  is  of  course 
reflected  in  our  statistical  analyses,  where  the  value  added  by 
ABRA  to  classrooms  was  the  focus.  For  this  reason,  the  clinical 
trial  model,  while  important,  cannot  be  too  rigidly  applied  as  the 
best  teaching  with  ICT  is  likely  to  be  highly  interconnected  with 
other  forms  of  learning.  We  have  also  pointed  to  a  range  of 
evidence  sources  that  suggests  that  an  implementation  science  ot 


reading  needs  to  focus  on  what  teachers  do  and  also  why  they  do 
and  do  not  do  things,  and  on  the  cultural  aspects  of  the  profession 
as  much  on  interventions  themselves.  In  ABRA  specifically,  there 
might  thus  be  a  role  for  exploring  through  “thick  description,”  the 
technology-based  and  nontechnology-based  aspects  of  their  class¬ 
room  teaching  before  and  well  after  ABRA  has  been  introduced 
into  classrooms. 

Limitations  of  the  Present  Study 

A  number  of  potentially  important  potential  limitations  need  to 
be  noted  in  the  present  study.  One  issue  concerns  the  relatively 
wide  range  in  chronological  age.  There  were,  by  chance,  more 
children  in  Grade  2  in  the  control  condition  than  in  the  intervention 
condition.  Stratified  randomization  was  not  possible  in  small 
schools  with  one  Grade  1  class  and  one  Grade  1/2  class  or  larger 
ones  with  uneven  numbers  of  classes  at  each  grade  level.  It  was 
judged  to  be  methodologically  superior  to  randomize  within 
schools  to  control  for  the  well-documented  school-level  effects  on 
attainment,  rather  than  to  stratify  across  schools  for  age.  The 
effects  of  these  differences  in  age  were  probably  modest:  there  was 
no  significant  difference  between  the  intervention  and  control 
groups  across  the  sample  in  chronological  age,  and  effects  reported 
persisted  after  control  for  chronological  age.  The  results  are  po¬ 
tentially  limited  by  reporting  effects  at  immediate  posttest  and  not 
also  at  delayed  posttest.  However,  a  precondition  for  obtaining  the 
capacity  to  randomize  interventions  in  schools  was  our  promise  to 
train  the  control  class  teachers  after  the  intervention  period  was 
completed.  As  noted  earlier,  much  longitudinal  research,  including 
our  own  work  with  ABRA,  strongly  suggests  that  the  phonological 
and  letter  skills  that  improved  here  are  foundational  for  later 
literacy.  The  patterns  reported  at  posttest  (e.g.,  significant  effects 
for  phonological  and  letter  knowledge  tasks  overall  and  enhanced 
effects  for  high  implementers)  were  also  very  closely  related  to 
observed  teacher  behaviors  with  ICT  showing  that  gains  observed 
are  unlikely  to  be  solely  of  a  general  motivational  nature. 

Implications  and  Future  Studies 

Arguably,  the  single  biggest  challenge  facing  reading  research¬ 
ers,  implementation  scientists,  and  practitioners  in  the  21st  century 
is  the  issue  of  building  scalable  and  sustainable  interventions 
(Abrami  et  al.,  2008).  We  demonstrated  here  that  ABRA,  an  open, 
free-access  resource,  can  be  used  effectively  at  scale  across  Can¬ 
ada.  It  has  also  used  efficaciously  in  remote  regions  of  northern 
Australia  (Wolgemuth  et  al.,  2011,  2012).  ABRA  has  also  been 
embedded  within  the  practice  of  several  school  boards,  ABRA’s 
professional  support  staff,  and  others  around  the  world.  ABRA  is 
thus  a  community  resource  in  the  long-established  spirit  of  giving 
away  the  best  and  most  useful  findings  of  scientific  psychology 
(Miller,  1969). 

The  present  research  also  shows  that  such  studies  are  possible 
for  university-based  teams  to  execute  successfully  in  Canada.  The 
culture  of  funding,  collaborating  between  and  in  schools,  and 
executing  large-scale  RCT  studies  is  not  at  all  widespread  in 
Canada  (e.g.,  Jamieson,  2006).  Indeed,  this  study  is  the  largest 
non-U. S.  study  of  ICT  to  date.  Indeed,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  this 
is  largest  true  experiment  (RCT)  reading  intervention  of  any  sort 
reported  to  date  in  Canada.  We  would  argue  that  this  sort  of  work 
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yields  clear  value-added  dividends  for  the  community.  The  next 
step  must  be  to  explore  the  scale-up  of  interventions,  to  obtain  a 
richer  picture  of  the  support  that  teachers  need  to  encourage  both 
high-level  adaptations  and  strong  expectancies  of  success,  and  to 
determine  the  long-term  effects  of  intervention,  ways  to  use  evi¬ 
dence  to  design  better  and  more  effective  ABRA  activities,  and 
how  to  best  hand-over  ABRA  effectively  to  school  boards.  All  of 
this  is  work  in  progress. 
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Do  Films  Make  You  Learn?  Inference  Processes  in  Expository 

Film  Comprehension 
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The  present  article  examines  how  suitable  expository  films  are  for  learning.  This  question  was  motivated 
by  the  assumption  that  films  are  processed  in  a  superficial  manner.  However,  previous  research  has  been 
dominated  by  the  analyses  of  outcome  measures  and  has  never  taken  a  look  at  online  measures  so  that 
no  clear  conclusions  have  been  drawn.  Experiment  1  analyzed  online  local  causal  bridging  inferences  that 
are  crucial  for  the  understanding  of  complex  scientific  matters.  Using  a  naming  paradigm,  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  local  causal  bridging  inferences  are  generated  during  film  reception.  This  holds  true 
for  film  viewers  and  audiotape  listeners.  Experiment  2  analyzed  whether  participants  were  able  to 
integrate  the  inferred  information  into  a  coherent  mental  model.  We  found  that  for  at  least  one  item  set, 
both  film  viewers  and  audiotape  listeners  integrated  implicit  information  into  a  mental  model.  To  further 
clarify  the  role  of  the  pictorial  information  in  films  for  the  comprehension  process.  Experiment  3 
analyzed  the  extent  to  which  pictorial  information  can  compensate  for  coherence  breaks  due  to  missing 
verbal  information  in  the  auditory  channel.  We  found  that,  on  a  local  level,  pictorial  information  can 
compensate  for  missing  verbal  information,  but  not  on  a  global  level. 

Keywords:  inference  processes,  film  comprehension,  learning  with  films,  audiovisual  media 


Moving  pictures  today  dominate  not  only  the  entertainment 
sector  in  the  form  of  big  blockbusters,  but  they  are  also  often  used 
for  informational  purposes.  Due  to  their  realistic,  vivid, 
experience-driven  way  of  conveying  information,  videotapes  and 
films  are  more  frequently  used  as  instructional  media  in  school 
than  other  media,  such  as  newspaper  or  magazine  articles,  com¬ 
puters,  and  video  cameras  (Feierabend  &  Klingler,  2003).  A  cru¬ 
cial  precondition  for  conveying  information  successfully  via  films 
is,  however,  that  film  viewers  elaborate  and  understand  the  pre¬ 
sented  content.  Whereas  some  studies  on  learning  outcomes  of 
films  exist  with  conflicting  results  (DeFleur,  Davenport,  Cronin,  & 
DeFleur,  1992;  Salomon,  1984;  Weidenmann,  1989,  2002;  Wetzel, 
Radtke,  &  Stem,  1994),  not  much  is  known  about  whether  and 
how  films  are  cognitively  processed  during  the  comprehension 
process.  Analyzing  local  causal  bridging  inferences  (LCB  infer¬ 
ences)  as  a  prototypical  elaboration  process,  we  present  empirical 
evidence  from  three  experiments,  which  demonstrate  that  viewers 
engage  in  elaborative  processing  activities  during  expository  film 
comprehension. 

The  assumption  that  films  are  not  elaborated,  but  rather  pro¬ 
cessed  superficially,  has  dominated  common  wisdom  (cf.  “the  film 
watching  couch  potato”)  and  has  also  been  supported  by  some 
research  (DeFleur  et  al.,  1992;  Fumham,  de  Siena,  &  Gunter, 
2002;  Robinson,  1988;  Salomon,  1984;  Weidenmann,  1989).  In 
particular,  several  studies  have  demonstrated  that  adults  show 
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better  retention  and  comprehension  if  the  content  is  presented  via 
text  than  via  film  (DeFleur  et  al.,  1992;  Fumham  et  al.,  2002).  Two 
main  explanations  have  been  proposed  for  this  finding.  First,  it  has 
been  argued  that  due  to  their  realism  and  their  iconic  attributes, 
films  are  perceived  as  “easier”  to  process  than  texts,  thus  evoking 
more  shallow  processing  (Salomon,  1984;  Weidenmann,  1989). 
Second,  another  line  of  argument  has  suggested  that  films  present 
information  at  a  high  pace  that  cannot  be  controlled  by  the  learner 
(Hochberg  &  Brooks,  1978;  Robinson,  1988).  It  is  assumed  that 
under  such  conditions,  the  constant  flow  of  incoming  information 
prevents  the  viewer  from  elaborating  the  individual  information 
elements  appropriately.  Thus,  whereas  readers  can  adapt  reading 
speed  to  their  cognitive  processing  needs,  film  viewers  are  forced 
to  adapt  their  cognitive  processes  to  the  speed  of  presentation  in 
the  film,  in  turn  leading  to  a  reduction  of  inferences  and  elabora¬ 
tion.  This  echoes  the  argumentation  of  educational  psychologists 
in  the  field  of  instructional  dynamic  visualizations,  who  have  also 
argued  that  presenting  audiovisual  content  dynamically  may  result 
in  a  cognitive  overload  of  the  learner  and,  at  the  same  time,  in 
suboptimal  elaboration  processes  (e.g.,  Lowe,  2003,  2004;  Tver- 
sky,  Bauer-Morrison,  &  Betrancourt,  2002). 

This  postulated  influence  of  dynamic  presentations  on  compre¬ 
hension  is  further  qualified  by  the  fact  that  films  present  their 
contents  simultaneously  via  the  visual  and  the  auditory  channel. 
When  comparing  equivalent  radio  (i.e.,  audio-only  information) 
with  film  (i.e.,  audio  plus  visual  information)  messages,  results 
from  communication  studies  show  better  comprehension  of  films, 
provided  that  the  visual  channel  presents  relevant  information  that 
is  highly  redundant  with  the  auditory  track  (Drew  &  Grimes,  1987; 
Gibbons,  Anderson,  Smith,  Field,  &  Fischer,  1986;  Hayes,  Kelly, 
&  Mandel,  1986).  Therefore,  in  contrast  to  multimedia  research 
that  has  assumed  either  independence  of  the  visual  and  the  audi¬ 
tory  channel  or  a  negative  impact  of  redundant  messages  (Mayer, 
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2001,  2005;  S weller,  1999),  several  studies  in  the  field  of  film 
comprehension  have  demonstrated  a  positive  effect  of  audiovisual 
redundancy  on  retention  and  comprehension  (Drew  &  Grimes, 
1987;  Grimes,  1990;  Fox,  2004;  Zhou,  2004).  One  reason  for  this 
discrepancy  between  multimedia  research  and  film  studies  may  lie 
in  the  material  under  investigation.  Whereas  multimedia  research 
has  concentrated  on  simplified  graphical  depictions  that  are  only 
loosely  coupled  to  the  narration,  films  typically  rely  on  dense 
photographic  material  that  undergoes  frequent  abrupt  changes  via 
film  cuts  and  that  is  strongly  coupled  to  the  narration.  In  the  latter 
case,  a  certain  amount  of  redundancy  between  visual  and  verbal 
information  may  render  a  message  quicker  to  grasp,  thereby  com¬ 
pensating  for  the  speed  of  information  change.  Additionally,  chan¬ 
nel  redundancy  may  also  bolster  against  coherence  breaks  within 
each  of  the  information  channels. 

LCB  Inferences  as  Indicators  of  Online 
Elaboration  Processes 

Taken  together,  these  findings  raise  the  question  whether  the 
dynamic  character  of  films  indeed  prevents  viewers  from  an  elab¬ 
orate  processing  of  its  content  (as  indicated  by  comparisons  of 
fdms  and  texts)  or  whether,  at  least  under  circumstances  of  high 
audiovisual  redundancy,  viewers  are  able  to  engage  in  processes  of 
inference  and  elaboration.  One  problem  with  deciding  between 
these  accounts  is  that,  up  to  now,  research  on  learning  with 
informational  films  (called  expository  films  in  this  article,  i.e., 
fdms  designed  to  convey  knowledge)  is  characterized  by  a  focus 
on  outcome  measures  instead  of  process  measures.  That  is,  usually 
global  measures  of  learning  and  comprehension  are  obtained  sub¬ 
sequently  to  fdm  viewing  (e.g.,  DeFleur  et  al.,  1992;  Salomon, 
1984;  Wetzel  et  al.,  1994).  From  these  measures,  propositions 
about  cognitive  processes  during  fdm  viewing  are  derived.  For 
several  reasons,  this  empirical  strategy  is  problematic.  First,  global 
outcome  measures  only  allow  the  reception  process  of  the  whole 
film  to  be  characterized  overall,  in  a  general  way,  and  cannot  map 
processing  fluctuations  during  viewing.  Second,  similar  learning 
outcomes  can  result  from  totally  different  viewing  processes  and 
thus  represent  a  distorted  relationship  between  learning  process 
and  outcome.  Third,  the  amount  of  online  processing  may  be 
overestimated  because  learners  engage  in  additional  elaboration 
during  the  subsequent  testing  phase,  but  it  may  also  be  underesti¬ 
mated  because,  due  to  forgetting  or  interference,  some  processing 
steps  do  not  manifest  during  testing. 

Hence,  what  is  needed  is  to  complement  existing  research  on 
learning  outcomes  with  the  investigation  of  online  elaboration 
processes  in  expository  film  comprehension.  Examples  for  the 
investigation  of  online  elaboration  processes  can  be  found  both  in 
multimedia  research  and  in  text  comprehension  research.  In  mul¬ 
timedia  research,  for  example,  pure  outcome  measures  have  in¬ 
creasingly  been  supplemented  by  process  measures,  such  as  eye¬ 
tracking  data  (Boucheix  &  Lowe,  2010;  Jarodzka,  Scheiter, 
Gerjets,  &  van  Gog,  2010;  Kriz  &  Hegarty,  2007).  Also,  the  lack 
of  online  process  measures  in  films  stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
research  conditions  in  the  field  of  text  comprehension.  Here  a 
number  of  valid  measures  of  text  processing  have  been  developed, 
which  have  given  way  to  corresponding  elaborate  models  of  text 
comprehension  that  have  also  been  generalized  to  other  media, 
including  films  (Graesser,  Wiemer-Hastings,  &  Wiemer-Hastings, 


2001;  Magliano,  Dijkstra,  &  Zwaan,  1996;  Magliano,  Miller,  & 
Zwaan,  2001;  Zwaan  &  Radvansky,  1998).  In  particular,  it  is 
argued  that  although  films  and  texts  are  different  media  using 
different  symbol  systems,  they  still  follow  similar  higher  order 
principles  of  structuring  and  presenting  information  (Gemsbacher, 
Varner,  &  Faust,  1990;  Graesser  et  al.,  2001;  Magliano  et  al., 
2001;  Zwaan  &  Radvansky,  1998).  Accordingly,  it  has  been  shown 
that  structural  equivalent  texts  and  fdms  are  recalled  in  a  similar 
manner  (Baggett,  1979). 

Basically,  the  models  assume  that  readers  try  to  understand  the 
text  by  generating  a  coherent  mental  representation  of  its  content. 
This  is  done  not  only  by  appropriately  encoding  the  textual  infor¬ 
mation  but  also  by  generating  additional  inferences,  which  both 
link  the  different  parts  of  the  content  and  relate  them  to  already 
existing  knowledge  structures  (e.g.,  Fincher- Kiefer  &  D’Agostino, 
2004;  Graesser,  Millis,  &  Zwaan,  1997;  Graesser,  Singer,  &  Tra- 
basso,  1994;  Kintsch,  1988,  1998;  Long,  Golding,  &  Graesser, 
1992;  Wiley  &  Myers,  2003).  In  other  words,  inferences,  which 
can  be  broadly  defined  as  information  that  is  not  explicitly  stated 
but  is  generated  by  the  recipient  himself  from  the  given  informa¬ 
tion,1  are  crucial  for  text  understanding.  One  type  of  inference, 
which  is  of  particular  importance  for  understanding  complex  sci¬ 
entific  matters,  is  the  LCB  inference.  LCB  inferences  establish 
causal  coherence  on  a  semantic  or  conceptual  level  in  order  to 
generate  a  coherent  mental  model  (Graesser,  Leon,  &  Otero, 
2002).  As  they  are  essential  for  comprehension,  they  are  generated 
online,  that  is,  during  the  reception  process  (e.g.,  Graesser  et  al., 
2002,  2007).  However,  causal  bridging  inferences  are  not  reliably 
generated  in  expository  text  comprehension  (e.g.,  Graesser  & 
Bertus,  1998;  Millis  &  Graesser,  1994;  Noordman,  Vonk,  & 
Kempff,  1992;  Singer,  Harkness,  &  Stewart,  1997;  Wiley  &  My¬ 
ers,  2003).  Instead  their  generation  depends  to  a  large  degree  on, 
for  instance,  an  instruction  or  a  reading  goal  that  encourages 
comprehension  processes,  the  availability  of  the  necessary  infor¬ 
mation  to  compute  the  inferences,  and  sufficient  prior  knowledge 
of  the  recipient  to  relate  to  the  new  information.  However,  to 
elaborate  the  presented  content  adequately,  the  reader  nevertheless 
needs  to  generate  LCB  inferences.  Thus,  the  generation  of  LCB 
inferences  can  be  regarded  as  a  valid  indicator  for  relevant  elab¬ 
oration  activities  during  expository  text  comprehension.  Conse¬ 
quently,  by  combining  the  prominent  role  of  LCB  inferences  for 
comprehension  of  expository  texts  with  the  notion  that  text  com¬ 
prehension  models  are  generalizable  to  films,  as  in  the  present 
article,  it  can  be  argued  that  LCB  inferences  can  serve  as  indicators 
for  online  elaboration  activities  in  film  comprehension. 

Experimental  Overview 

In  order  to  determine  whether  viewers  elaborate  on  expository 
films,  three  experiments  were  conducted.  In  Experiment  1,  by 
applying  a  naming  task  paradigm  (Long  et  al.,  1992;  Murray  & 
Burke,  2003;  Potts,  Keenan,  &  Golding,  1988),  we  investigated  to 
what  extent  LCB  inferences  are  generated  online  during  expository 
film  comprehension.  In  Experiment  2,  we  examined  the  role  of 
online  elaboration  for  outcome  comprehension  by  administering  a 
comprehension  test  referring  to  the  LCB  inferences  that,  according 


1  For  better  readability,  the  masculine  form  is  used  in  this  article  but 
refers  to  both  masculine  and  feminine. 
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to  Experiment  1,  were  inferred  during  film  viewing.  In  both 
experiments,  presentation  of  the  film  was  compared  with  an  audio- 
only  presentation  in  order  to  differentiate  between  the  impact  of 
presenting  information  dynamically  and  the  effect  of  giving  infor¬ 
mation  simultaneously  via  both  auditory  and  visual  channels.  The 
role  of  the  visual  channel  for  elaboration  was  further  investigated 
in  Experiment  3.  Here  we  analyzed  to  what  extent  pictorial  infor¬ 
mation  can  compensate  for  coherence  breaks  due  to  missing  verbal 
information  in  the  auditory  channel. 

Experiment  1 

In  Experiment  1,  we  analyzed  whether  LCB  inferences  as  indi¬ 
cator  for  online  cognitive  processing  are  generated  in  expository 
film  comprehension  via  a  naming  paradigm.  In  addition,  the  effect 
of  the  dynamic  pictorial  information  on  the  generation  of  LCB 
inferences  was  tested. 

We  hypothesized  that  if  participants  generate  LCB  inferences 
during  expository  film  comprehension,  then  naming  latencies  for 
words  that  represent  the  respective  inferences  should  be  shorter  in 
an  inference-related  (IR)  context  than  in  an  inference-unrelated 
(IU)  context.  When  presented  in  the  IR  context,  the  naming  word 
represents  the  required  LCB  inference.  If  participants  generate  the 
required  LCB  inference  during  the  comprehension  process,  then 
the  generated  LCB  inference  activates  the  respective  concept  in  the 
semantic  network.  This  activation  serves  as  a  prime  and  facilitates 
naming  latencies  for  a  word  that  represents  the  generated  infer¬ 
ence.  In  contrast,  when  presented  at  another  position  in  a  second 
film  where  the  same  word  does  not  represent  a  generated  inference 
(i.e.,  in  an  IU  context,  which  serves  as  a  control  measure),  naming 
latencies  should  not  be  facilitated. 

Two  central  features  of  films  may  contribute  to  the  occurrence 
or  nonoccurrence  of  LCB  inferences.  Namely,  films  present  their 
content  dynamically,  and,  in  films,  information  is  distributed  si¬ 
multaneously  via  two  information  channels.  If  dynamic  presenta¬ 
tion  per  se  hinders  viewers  from  generating  inferences  due  to 
constraints  in  available  processing  time,  no  indications  of  LCB 
inferences  should  show  up,  irrespective  of  number  of  information 
channels.  In  contrast,  if  dynamic  presentation  is  in  principle  no 
obstacle  to  comprehension,  evidence  of  LCB  inferences  should  be 
observed.  Furthermore,  if  the  impact  of  dynamic  presentation  on 
inference  generation  is  qualified  by  the  existence  of  the  pictorial 
information  via  the  visual  channel,  this  should  be  evident  in 
comparison  with  an  audio-only  condition.  In  particular,  if  the 
addition  of  redundant  pictorial  information  further  increases  the 
demands  for  information  processing  (Mayer,  2001,  2005;  Sweller, 
1999),  indications  of  LCB  inferences  should  be  observed  in  the 
audio  condition,  but  not  in  the  video  condition.  Instead,  if  redun¬ 
dant  information  from  the  visual  channel  contributes  positively  to 
understanding  (Drew  &  Grimes,  1987;  Gibbons  et  al.,  1986,  Hayes 
et  ah,  1986),  indications  of  LCB  inferences  should  be  observed  in 
the  video  condition,  but  not  in  the  audio  condition. 

Method 

Participants.  Sixty-three  undergraduate  students  (47  women, 
16  men)  from  the  University  of  Tubingen,  Germany,  participated 
in  this  experiment.  Their  average  age  was  24.32  years  ( SD  — 
3.56).  Participants  received  either  course  credit  or  payment  for 
participation. 


Materials.  The  film  material  was  taken  from  “Sendung  mit 
der  Maus”  (“The  Mouse  Show”;  Maiwald  &  Biermann,  2006a, 
2006b,  2006c),  a  popular,  award-winning  German  educational  TV 
program,  for  two  reasons:  First,  it  is  a  TV  program  specifically 
designed  for  a  younger  audience  and  therefore  is  characterized  by 
a  high  degree  of  audiovisual  redundancy  (Walma  van  der  Molen  & 
van  der  Voort,  2000).  Second,  although  the  target  audience  for 
“Sendung  mit  der  Maus”  are  primary  school  students,  the  average 
age  of  its  viewers  is  39  years.  From  a  set  of  film  clips  from  the  TV 
show,  three  clips  were  chosen  that  demonstrated  several  causal 
steps  to  make  LCB  inferences  necessary  showing  substantial  over¬ 
lap  between  pictorial  and  verbal  information  and  that  were  long 
enough  to  provide  a  complex  content.  One  film  clip  (“Rear  View 
Mirror”;  4.17  min.;  Maiwald  &  Biermann,  2006a)  served  as  a  trial 
movie  to  acquaint  participants  with  the  task  and  situation.  One  film 
clip  about  the  “construction  of  a  thermos”  (7.19  min.;  Maiwald  & 
Biermann,  2006c)  and  one  about  the  “formation  of  lightning”  (6.05 
min.;  Maiwald  &  Biermann,  2006b)  served  as  experimental  films. 

In  the  expository  film,  “the  construction  of  a  thermos,”  the 
protagonist  tries  to  keep  his  tea  warm  over  time.  He  starts  by 
discovering  that  different  materials  have  different  heat  conduction. 
He  then  detects  that  air  has  an  insulating  effect  on  heat  and  that  it 
is  helpful  to  put  a  lid  on  top  of  a  glass  container  to  keep  the  tea 
inside  the  glass  warm.  Next,  he  infers  that  aluminum  foil  reflects 
the  heat  and  is,  therefore,  a  good  heat  containing  enclosure.  At  the 
end  of  the  film,  he  discovers  that  a  real  thermos  is  built  according 
to  the  heat  preserving  ideas  that  he  came  up  with.  The  expository 
film  “formation  of  lightning”  starts  by  demonstrating  the  effect  of 
generating  electricity  by  rubbing  a  sweater  on  a  balloon.  Then  the 
effect  that  a  balloon  loaded  with  electricity  attracts  hair  is  demon¬ 
strated.  Subsequently,  it  is  shown  that  a  balloon  has  a  limited 
storage  capacity.  These  principles  are  then  transferred  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  lightning  and  exemplified  by  photographing  real  light¬ 
ning  with  a  special  camera. 

Preparation  of  the  experimental  material.  As  a  first  step,  a 
propositional  analysis  (Bovair  &  Kieras,  1985;  Kintsch,  1998)  was 
applied  to  transcripts  of  audio  traces  of  the  two  experimental  film 
clips  (thermos,  lightning).  This  was  done  in  order  to  identify 
possible  positions  in  the  transcript  that  could  be  manipulated  in  a 
way  that  made  LCB  inference  generation  necessary  for  the  recip¬ 
ient  to  understand  the  content.  These  positions  are  called  LCB 
inference  positions  in  the  following.  After  transcribing  the  original 
audio  traces  for  each  experimental  film,  propositional  analyses 
were  conducted  for  the  film  transcripts  by  two  trained  analyzers 
individually.  The  analyzers  agreed  with  88%  of  the  propositions 
for  the  thermos  film  and  with  90%  of  the  propositions  for  the 
lightning  film.  Conflicts  were  resolved  by  discussion. 

As  an  example  of  an  LCB  inference  position,  in  the  “lightning” 
film,  the  protagonist  demonstrates  the  concept  of  unloading  elec¬ 
tricity  by  means  of  an  example.  The  narrator  says: 

And  when  there  is  lightning?  For  that,  we  take  our  balloon  again. 
But  this  time,  we  don’t  rub  electricity  onto  it.  We  fill  it  with  water. 
That’s  fine  for  a  while,  but,  at  some  point,  the  balloon’s  capacity  is 
reached  and  the  balloon  bursts.  You  can  also  say  that  the  balloon 
bursts  “lightning-fast.”  And  if  the  sky  can't  store  any  more  electricity, 
it  “ unloads  ”  electricity  in  the  form  of  lightning.” 

Here,  the  conclusion  of  the  last  sentence  can  be  regarded  as  an 
LCB  inference  that  relates  the  observed  phenomenon  (lightning)  to 
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its  underlying  cause  (unloading  of  electricity).  Overall,  in  the 
“thermos”  film,  eight  LCB  inference  positions  and  in  the  “light¬ 
ning”  film,  six  LCB  inference  positions  (i.e.,  14  naming  positions 
across  both  films)  were  identified,  relating  to  conductance,  insu¬ 
lation,  voltage,  or  friction,  for  example. 

Next,  again  based  on  the  results  of  the  propositional  analysis, 
naming  words  were  identified.  Typically,  they  consisted  of  a  noun 
or  a  verb  that  was  the  central  element  of  the  respective  sentence  in 
the  narration  and  were  supposed  to  best  reflect  the  respective  LCB 
inference  that  needed  to  be  generated  in  order  to  make  the  film 
coherent.  Thus,  in  the  example  above,  the  German  verb  entladen 
(to  unload)  was  selected  as  a  naming  word.  To  ensure  the  validity 
of  the  naming  words,  two  prior  studies  were  conducted  that 
showed  that  participants  had  both  enough  prior  knowledge  and 
tended  to  generate  spontaneously  the  respective  naming  words  as 
inferences  at  the  respective  LCB  inference  positions  in  the  film. 

As  a  third  step,  both  for  the  thermos  and  the  lightning  film,  two 
film  versions  were  constructed  according  to  the  following  proce¬ 
dure:  The  possible  LCB  inference  positions  were  split  in  half.  For 
one  half  of  the  possible  LCB  inference  positions,  the  causal  infor¬ 
mation  that  bridged  one  piece  of  information  to  another  piece  of 
information  was  omitted  from  the  film  transcript  so  that  the  re¬ 
spective  causal  information  needed  to  be  generated  by  the  recipient 
in  the  form  of  an  LCB  inference.  The  other  half  of  the  possible 
LCB  inference  positions  was  left  unchanged.  This  procedure  re¬ 
sulted  in  two  complementary  versions  of  the  thermos  film,  with 
each  including  four  LCB  inference  positions  at  which  an  inference 
was  necessary;  the  remaining  four  positions  served  as  an  IU 
context  for  the  naming  words  of  the  “lightning”  film,  and  therefore 
no  inference  was  necessary.  A  complementary  procedure  was 
created  for  the  “lightning  film.”  For  the  experiment,  the  films  were 
grouped  in  two  pairs,  namely.  Version  1  of  the  thermos  film 
together  with  Version  1  of  the  lightning  film,  and  Version  2  of  the 
thermos  film  together  with  Version  2  of  the  lightning  film.  Each 
participant  saw  one  of  these  film  pairs,  with  the  presentation  order 
being  balanced  across  participants. 

Therefore,  in  the  above-mentioned  “lightning  film”  example, 
the  LCB  inference  information  of  the  mentioned  paragraph  (“it 
unloads  electricity”)  was  omitted  and  instead  entladen  (to  unload) 
was  inserted  as  naming  word.  By  means  of  this  procedure,  the  IR 
context  for  entladen  was  established  in  Version  1  of  the  “lightning 
film.”  Additionally,  the  same  word  was  also  inserted  at  an  unedited 
LCB  inference  position  in  Version  1  of  the  “thermos  film,”  thereby 
serving  as  an  IU  context.  Hence,  every  naming  word  appeared 
twice  during  the  experiment,  namely,  either  in  an  IR  context  at  the 
respective  LCB  inference  position  in  the  “lightning  film”  and, 
correspondingly,  in  an  IU  context  at  one  of  the  inference  positions 
in  the  “thermos  film,”  or  vice  versa.  The  two  films  served  there¬ 
with  as  mutual  control  contexts. 

Finally,  by  deletion  of  the  visual  trace  of  the  films,  a  corre¬ 
sponding  set  of  audio  presentations  was  generated. 

Other  materials  distributed.  During  the  experiment,  partici¬ 
pants’  interest  in  physics  and  chemistry  (five  4-point  Likert  scale 
questions),  topic-related  knowledge  (six  multiple-choice  ques¬ 
tions),  perceived  cognitive  load  (NASA-TLX  [Task  Load  Index]; 
Hart  &  Staveland,  1988),  and  working  memory  span  (German 
version  of  the  “reading  span  task”  of  Daneman  &  Carpenter,  1980) 
were  measured. 


To  ensure  that  participants  tried  to  understand  the  content  of  the 
films  (important  for  an  LCB  inference  generation  in  expository 
domains),  participants  answered  two  comprehension  test  questions 
regarding  the  film  content  after  watching  the  film.  Participants 
were  instructed  to  try  to  understand  the  presented  content  and  were 
informed  that  a  comprehension  test  would  be  administered  after 
the  respective  film.  The  comprehension  scores  were  not  analyzed 
further.  This  is  in  line  with  other  experiments  in  inference  research 
(e.g.,  Albrecht  &  O’Brien,  1993). 

To  prevent  carryover  effects  from  the  first  to  the  second  film, 
participants  rated  10  more  or  less  well-known  art  paintings  regard¬ 
ing  their  appearance,  the  artistic  composition,  and  so  forth,  on 
seven  dimensions.  The  picture-rating  test  was  not  analyzed  fur¬ 
ther. 

To  evaluate  the  obtrusiveness  of  the  naming  task,  participants 
answered  two  questions  regarding  how  disruptive  they  experienced 
the  naming  task  to  be.  Items  were  answered  on  a  4-point  Likert 
scale  ranging  from  1  (very  low)  to  4  ( very  high).  Overall  naming 
task  disruption  was  averaged  across  these  two  questions. 

Variables  and  design.  Two  independent  variables  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  experiment  in  a  2  X  2  mixed  factorial  design: 
context  and  presentation  mode.  The  context  (IR  vs.  IU),  in  which 
the  naming  task  was  presented,  was  varied  as  a  within-subjects 
factor  to  obtain  naming  latencies  for  the  same  word  twice  by  the 
same  person:  once  when  the  respective  LCB  inference  was  re¬ 
quired  (IR  context)  and  once  when  the  respective  LCB  inference 
was  not  required  (IU  context).  Furthermore,  two  presentation 
modes  (video  vs.  audio)  were  administered  in  this  experiment  as  a 
between-subjects  factor  to  analyze  the  effect  of  the  pictorial  infor¬ 
mation  on  LCB  inference  processes.  The  audio  condition  com¬ 
prised  the  same  verbal  information  as  the  video  condition,  but 
lacked  the  pictorial  information.  Additionally,  different  naming 
task  word  sets  were  varied  across  participants,  but  solely  for 
methodological  reasons.  Therefore,  word  set  is  not  considered  as 
an  experimental  between-subjects  factor.  However,  to  control  its 
effect  statistically,  it  was  included  in  the  respective  analyses. 

The  dependent  variable  was  the  naming  latencies  for  the  naming 
words.  Because  both  contexts  were  presented  as  a  balanced  within- 
subjects  factor,  it  was  ensured  that  interindividual  and  word- 
related  differences  (such  as  word  frequency,  number  of  syllables, 
etc.)  could  not  bias  the  facilitation  effect  caused  by  an  LCB 
inference  generation. 

Procedure.  The  experiment  was  run  computer-controlled  and 
individually.  The  experimenter  was  present  during  the  experiment. 
He  welcomed  the  participant  and  led  him  to  a  desk  with  a  com¬ 
puter  and  a  monitor.  Participants  started  the  experiment  by  reading 
the  instructions  and  answering  questions  regarding  their  interest  in 
physics  and  chemistry.  Following  this,  participants  stated  their 
demographic  data.  Then  the  instructions  for  the  trial  film  and  the 
trial  film  were  presented.  Participants  listened  to  all  films  or 
audiotapes  via  headphones.  For  better  readability,  the  term  film  is 
used  for  the  film  and  the  audiotape  in  the  following  context 
because  the  procedure  was  the  same  for  both  conditions.  Subse¬ 
quently,  the  instructions  for  the  experimental  film  were  presented, 
followed  by  the  first  experimental  film.  The  experimental  proce¬ 
dures  were  controlled  by  a  Microsoft  computer  and  programmed 
using  MediaLab  and  directRT.  Film  clips  were  presented  at  full 
screen  on  a  17-in.  monitor. 
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For  each  word  naming  task,  the  film  was  interrupted  by  showing 
a  blank  screen  for  250  ms,  followed  by  an  asterisk  for  500  ms. 
Then  the  naming  word  (e.g.,  entladenl to  unload)  was  presented. 
The  participants’  task  was  to  name  the  word  aloud  as  quickly  as 
possible.  A  voice-activated  relay  was  used  to  determine  the  laten¬ 
cies  between  the  presentation  of  the  word  and  the  participants’ 
response.  In  addition,  an  experimenter  monitored  the  session  and 
recorded  any  pronunciation  errors.  When  participants  named  the 
word  aloud,  the  word  disappeared  and  the  film  restarted  where  it 
had  left  off.  Audiotape  listeners  looked  at  a  black  monitor  screen 
while  listening  to  the  audiotape.  The  experimenter  ensured  that 
participants  focused  on  the  screen  throughout  the  experiment  as 
the  naming  tasks  appeared  randomly  and  were  not  announced 
aurally. 

Subsequent  to  the  film,  all  participants  answered  the  cognitive 
load  items,  followed  by  the  comprehension  test  questions.  Next, 
participants  took  the  picture-rating  test  that  lasted  approximately 
10  min.  Then  participants  proceeded  with  the  second  film.  The 
procedure  was  identical  to  the  first  film.  After  answering  the 
comprehension  test  questions  regarding  the  second  film,  partici¬ 
pants  rated  how  disruptive  the  word-naming  task  was  overall. 
Subsequently,  participants  completed  a  topic-related  knowledge 
test  and,  finally,  a  working  memory  span  test. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Control  variables.  To  ensure  that  the  control  variables  (inter¬ 
est,  topic-related  knowledge,  age,  working  memory  span)  were 
equally  distributed  across  the  conditions,  we  conducted  four  2 
(presentation  mode)  X  2  (word  set)  analyses  of  variance 
(ANOVAs).  The  analyses  revealed  that  all  control  variables  were 
equally  distributed  across  conditions  [all  Fs  <  1,  except  for  work¬ 
ing  memory  span  across  presentation  modes),  F(l,  59)  =  2.59, 
MSE  =  .45,  p  >  .10,  rip  =  04;  age  across  word  sets,  F(  1,  59)  = 
1.19,  MSE  =  12.76,  p  >  .10,  rtf,  =  .02;  and  working  memory  span 
across  word  sets,  F(l,  59)  =  14.99,  MSE  —  .45,  p  <  .001,  = 

.20.  Participants  who  received  Word  Set  2  in  the  naming  task  had 
a  higher  working  memory  span  than  participants  who  received 
Word  Set  1  in  the  naming  task.  However,  no  correlations  between 
working  memory  span  and  naming  latencies’  differences  were 
found  (r  =  -.01).  Hence,  we  conducted  no  further  analyses. 

Naming  latencies.  There  were  virtually  no  pronunciation  er¬ 
rors  (one  word  out  of  882  =  0. 1 1%).  Naming  latencies  greater  than 
2000  ms  were  treated  as  missing  data,  which  constituted  0.68%  of 
the  data.  The  naming  latencies  followed  a  Gaussian  distribution. 
We  performed  a  2  (context)  X  2  (presentation  mode)  X  2  (word 
set)  ANOVA  on  the  naming  latencies.  The  analysis  revealed  a 
highly  significant  main  effect  of  context  on  the  naming  latencies, 
F(l,  59)  =  41.19,  MSE  =  1727.42,  p  <  .001,  ^  =  .41.  As 
expected,  naming  latencies  in  the  IR  context  were  shorter  than 
naming  latencies  in  the  IU  context  (530  ms  vs.  578  ms;  see  Table 
1).  This  was  the  same  across  presentation  modes  and  word  sets  (all 
Fs,  <  1).  Hence,  the  results  demonstrate  that  participants  both  in 
the  video  and  in  the  audio  condition  showed  the  expected  facili¬ 
tation  effect  of  context  on  their  naming  latencies  to  a  similar 
extent,  indicating  generation  of  LCB  inferences  in  expository  film 
and  audiotape  comprehension.  This  finding  suggests  that  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  dynamic  information  per  se  does  not  necessarily 
hinder  processes  of  inference  and  elaboration  during  reception. 


Table  1 

Means  ( and  Standard  Deviations)  of  Naming  Latencies  (in 
Milliseconds)  as  a  Function  of  Context,  Presentation  Mode,  and 
Word  Set 


Context 

Presentation 

mode 

Word  set 

M  (SD) 

N 

IR  context 

Video 

1 

505  (89) 

18 

2 

522 (82) 

15 

Overall 

513  (85) 

33 

Audio 

1 

544(119) 

15 

2 

555  (119) 

15 

Overall 

549  (117) 

30 

Overall 

1 

523  (104) 

33 

2 

538  (102) 

30 

Overall 

530  (103) 

63 

IU  context 

Video 

1 

561  (117) 

18 

2 

561  (93) 

15 

Overall 

561 (105) 

33 

Audio 

1 

607  (143) 

15 

2 

588  (118) 

15 

Overall 

597  (129) 

30 

Overall 

1 

582  (129) 

33 

2 

574(105) 

30 

Overall 

578  (118) 

63 

Note.  IR  =  inference-related;  IU  =  inference-unrelated. 


Furthermore,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  visual  channel  had  no 
substantial  influence  on  this  observation.  Hence,  there  was  no 
indication  of  a  redundancy  effect,  neither  in  its  positive  formula¬ 
tion  that  redundant  information  fosters  comprehension  by  dual 
coding  (Fox,  2004)  nor  in  its  negative  formulation  that  redundant 
information  hinders  comprehension  by  an  unnecessary  increase  in 
mental  load  (Sweller,  1999). 

Cognitive  load  and  naming  task  disruption.  To  analyze  the 
effects  of  presentation  mode  and  word  set  on  measures  of  partic¬ 
ipants’  experienced  cognitive  load  and  participants’  experienced 
overall  disruption  of  the  naming  task,  we  conducted  two  2  (pre¬ 
sentation  mode)  X  2  (word  set)  ANOVAS.  Due  to  technical 
problems,  the  measures  of  the  first  14  participants  were  not  re¬ 
corded  for  these  two  variables.  This  affected  all  conditions  com¬ 
parably.  The  total  sample  for  these  analyses  was  reduced  to  49. 
Analyses  did  not  reveal  any  effects  for  presentation  mode,  nor  for 
word  set  on  all  three  cognitive  load  measures  (all  Fs  <  1). 
Analyses  did  not  reveal  any  effects  for  presentation  mode,  nor  for 
word  set  on  the  overall  disruption  of  the  naming  task  (all  Fs  <  1). 
Hence,  in  line  with  the  findings  on  naming  latencies,  no  indication 
was  found  that  the  pictorial  information  in  films  demands  more 
cognitive  resources  than  a  solely  verbal  presentation.  Overall, 
participants  across  presentation  modes  rated  the  naming  task  as 
“not  very  disrupting,”  confirming  the  unobtrusiveness  of  the  nam¬ 
ing  task. 

Experiment  2 

Experiment  1  provided  evidence  that  LCB  inferences  are  gen¬ 
erated  online  in  expository  film  comprehension.  On  the  basis  of 
these  findings,  the  question  arises  how  LCB  inferences  generated 
online  relate  to  learning  outcomes.  An  answer  to  this  question  can 
be  found  on  the  basis  of  a  comprehension  test  that  specifically 
addresses  those  positions  in  the  films  that  have  been  identified  as 
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LCB  inference  positions  in  the  previous  experiment.  By  comparing 
a  condition  in  which  LCB  inferences  have  to  be  generated  at  the 
respective  positions  in  the  film  (implicit  information  condition) 
with  both  a  condition  in  which  the  relevant  information  is  explic¬ 
itly  given  (explicit  information  condition)  and  a  control  condition 
in  which  no  information  prior  to  the  comprehension  test  is  given, 
the  assumption  that  LCB  inferences  are  permanently  integrated 
into  a  mental  model  of  the  film  content  was  tested.  We  hypothe¬ 
sized  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  the  online-generated  LCB  inferences 
are  a  transient  processing  step  during  online  reception,  but  are  not 
integrated  into  a  coherent  mental  model  that  is  permanently  stored 
in  long-term  memory,  then  performance  on  a  comprehension  test 
that  is  given  subsequently  to  film  viewing  should  be  substantially 
lower  in  the  implicit  condition  compared  with  the  explicit  condi¬ 
tion.  In  which  case,  it  would  more  or  less  equate  with  a  “no¬ 
information”  or  control  condition.  In  contrast,  if  the  online¬ 
generated  LCB  inferences  normally  lead  to  permanent  integration 
of  inferred  information  into  the  mental  model  of  the  film  content, 
then  participants  in  the  implicit  information  condition  should  sub¬ 
stantially  outperform  the  control  condition.  Their  performance 
should  be  comparable  to  the  condition  in  which  the  relevant 
information  is  explicitly  stated. 

In  addition,  the  interplay  of  dynamic  presentation  and  number  of 
information  channels  was  addressed  similarly  to  Experiment  1. 
More  specifically,  we  hypothesized  that  if  the  addition  of  redun¬ 
dant  pictorial  information  to  the  mere  audio  presentation  further 
increases  the  demands  for  information  processing,  indications  of  a 
permanent  integration  of  LCB  inferences  should  be  observed  in  the 
audio  condition,  but  not  in  the  video  condition.  Instead,  if  redun¬ 
dant  pictorial  information  from  the  visual  channel  contributes 
positively  to  understanding,  indications  of  a  permanent  integration 
of  LCB  inferences  should  be  observed  in  the  video  condition,  but 
not  in  the  audio  condition. 

Method 

Participants.  Ninety-four  undergraduate  students  (67  women, 
27  men)  from  the  University  of  Tubingen,  Germany,  participated 
in  this  study.  Their  average  age  was  23.43  years  ( SD  =  3.46).  The 
participants  received  either  payment  or  course  credit  for  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  experiment. 

Materials.  The  basic  film  material  (film,  audiotape)  was  iden¬ 
tical  to  the  experimental  material  used  in  Experiment  1 .  However, 
in  the  present  experiment,  the  film2  was  presented  continuously 
and  was  not  interrupted  by  naming  tasks.  Nevertheless,  as  in 
Experiment  1 ,  the  eight  positions  of  the  thermos  film  and  the  six 
positions  of  the  lightning  film  that  had  been  identified  as  possible 
positions  for  LCB  inference  were  treated  similarly  to  Experiment 
1 .  That  is,  for  one  half  of  the  possible  LCB  inference  positions,  the 
causal  information  that  bridged  one  piece  of  information  to  another 
piece  of  information  was  omitted  from  the  film  transcript  so  that 
the  respective  causal  information  needed  to  be  generated  by  the 
recipient  in  the  form  of  an  LCB  inference.  The  other  half  of  the 
possible  LCB  inference  positions  was  left  unchanged.  That  is,  it 
included  the  causal  information  so  that  it  was  not  necessary  for  the 
recipient  to  generate  LCB  inferences.  Two  film  versions  of  both 
the  thermos  and  the  lightning  film  were  created  so  that  sequences 
starting  with  implicit  information  or  starting  with  explicit  infor¬ 
mation  were  counterbalanced. 


Additionally,  a  comprehension  test  was  constructed  and  dis¬ 
cussed  with  three  other  people  with  expert  knowledge  in  the 
domain.  It  consisted  of  13  items,  whereby  seven  items  addressed 
the  “construction  of  a  thermos,”  and  six  items  addressed  the 
“development  of  lightning.”  Each  item  covered  a  position  that  had 
been  identified  as  an  LCB  inference  position  in  Experiment  1.  The 
items  were  presented  in  a  multiple-choice  format:  one  correct 
answer  plus  three  distractors.  The  correct  answer  reflected  the 
LCB  inference  generated  online  (measured  in  Experiment  1)  plus 
its  integration  with  long-term  memory  structures  into  a  coherent 
mental  model.  Moreover,  the  correct  answer  contained  the  naming 
word  from  Experiment  1  (the  naming  word  reflected  the  LCB 
inference  that  had  to  be  drawn  at  the  respective  position).  To  avoid 
word-based  memory  effects,  one  of  the  three  distractors  also 
contained  the  naming  word  from  Experiment  1 .  The  items’  order 
of  appearance  in  the  comprehension  test  corresponded  to  their 
order  of  appearance  in  the  films.  In  the  case  of  the  example  already 
described  for  Experiment  1  (unloading  of  electricity),  the  respec¬ 
tive  comprehension  test  item  reads  as  follows: 

When  rubbing  on  the  air  (molecules),  falling  raindrops  get  charged 
with  electricity.  Thereby,  lightning  may  be  generated.  Which  one  of 
the  four  following  explanations  for  the  generation  of  lightning  is 
correct?  (1)  (correct  answer)  The  raindrop’s  storage  capacity  for 
electricity  is  limited  and  when  the  limit  is  reached,  they  unload  in 
form  of  lightning.  (2)  Falling  raindrops  increase  their  volume.  When 
they  have  reached  a  critical  size,  they  divide  and  lightning  is  gener¬ 
ated.  (3)  As  soon  as  falling  raindrops  go  below  a  critical  distance  from 
earth,  they  unload  in  the  form  of  lightning.  (4)  Falling  raindrops  heat 
up  when  they  reach  warmer  air  layers.  When  a  critical  temperature 
and  therewith  a  critical  intensity  of  molecule  movement  is  reached, 
lightning  is  generated. 

To  measure  participants’  interest  in  physics  and  chemistry, 
cognitive  load,  and  topic-related  knowledge,  participants  answered 
the  same  items  as  in  Experiment  1. 

Variables  and  design.  Presentation  mode  was  varied  as  a 
between-subjects  factor,  and  participants  were  randomly  assigned 
to  the  video,  audio,  or  control  conditions.  Participants  in  the  video 
condition  viewed  the  film  normally,  whereas  participants  in  the 
audio  condition  listened  to  the  audio  trace  of  the  film  but  watched 
a  black  screen  instead  of  the  visual  trace.  Participants  in  the  control 
condition  answered  the  comprehension  questions  without  receiv¬ 
ing  any  experimental  material  (i.e.,  film,  audiotape).  Additionally, 
within  both  the  video  and  audio  conditions,  two  presentation 
variations  were  implemented,  which  counterbalanced  the  LCB 
inference  positions  that  were  presented  explicitly  or  implicitly. 
This  led  to  a  between-subjects  factor  (presentation  mode)  with  five 
levels:  videoVariantl,  videoVariant2,  audioVariantl,  audioVariant2,  con¬ 
trol.  Additionally,  as  a  two-level  within-subjects  factor,  the  sub¬ 
sequent  comprehension  test  was  split  in  two  sets  of  items.  Item  Set 
1  consisted  of  questions  addressing  LCB  inferences  that  provided 
explicit  information  in  videoVariantl  and  audioVariantl,  whereas  they 
provided  implicit  information  in  videoVariant2  and  audioVariant2.  No 
prior  information  related  to  these  items  was  given  in  the  control 
condition.  Complementarily,  Item  Set  2  consisted  of  questions 
addressing  LCB  inferences  that  provided  explicit  information  in 


2  As  in  the  other  experiments,  the  term  film  is  used  for  the  film  and  the 
audio  trace  for  a  better  readability. 
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videoVariant2  and  audioVariant2,  whereas  they  provided  implicit  in¬ 
formation  in  videoVariaml  and  audioVariantl.  Again,  no  prior  infor¬ 
mation  related  to  these  items  was  given  in  the  control  condition. 
The  main  dependent  variable  was  the  score  of  correctly  answered 
items  in  the  comprehension  test. 

Procedure.  The  experiment  was  run  quasi-individually.  Par¬ 
ticipants  in  groups  of  six  were  tested  together  in  one  room  with  six 
desks  that  were  separated  by  partitions.  Each  participant  worked  at 
his  or  her  own  HP  Compaq  laptop  with  a  17-in.  monitor.  The 
experimenter  was  present  during  the  whole  experiment.  Once  all 
participants  had  arrived,  the  experimenter  started  the  experiment 
individually  at  each  participant's  laptop,  one  after  another.  Each 
participant  listened  to  the  experimental  material  with  individual 
headphones.  The  experiment  started  by  asking  five  items  about  the 
participant’s  interests  in  physics  and  chemistry.  Afterward,  partic¬ 
ipants  provided  their  demographical  data.  Then  the  first  film 
started.  Participants  were  instructed  to  follow  the  film  attentively 
and  to  try  to  comprehend  the  content.  It  was  announced  that,  after 
the  film  comprehension  test,  questions  regarding  the  fdm  content 
would  follow.  After  the  film,  participants  first  answered  the  com¬ 
prehension  questions  and,  second,  the  cognitive  load  items.  Then 
the  second  film  started  and  participants  proceeded  in  the  same 
manner.  After  answering  the  comprehension  and  cognitive  load 
items  regarding  the  second  film,  participants  took  the  topic-related 
knowledge  test.  When  everyone  was  finished,  participants  re¬ 
ceived  their  money  or  course  credit  and  left.  As  in  Experiment  1, 
the  films'  presentation  order  and  the  film  versions  were  counter¬ 
balanced. 

The  material  and  procedure  for  the  control  condition  were 
identical  to  the  experimental  conditions,  except  that  participants  in 
the  control  condition  did  not  receive  any  experimental  material  and 
thus  also  did  not  answer  cognitive  load  items.  The  presentation 
order  of  the  comprehension  test  items  was  counterbalanced.  Half 
the  participants  in  the  control  condition  answered  comprehension 
test  items  regarding  the  construction  of  a  thermos  first;  the  other 
half  answered  comprehension  test  items  regarding  the  formation  of 
lightning  first. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Control  variables.  To  ensure  that  the  control  variables  (inter¬ 
est,  topic-related  knowledge,  age)  were  equally  distributed  across 
conditions,  we  performed  several  ANOVAs.  In  a  first  step,  we 
performed  three  one-factorial  ANOVAs.  The  analyses  revealed 
that  interest  and  age  were  equally  distributed  across  the  presenta¬ 
tion  modes  (all  Fs  <  1).  Topic-related  knowledge,  however,  was 
not  distributed  equally  across  presentation  modes,  F( 2,  91)  =  3.65, 
MSE  =  342.70,  p  <  .05,  T| \  =  .07.  Post  hoc  analyses  with  a 
Bonferroni  test  revealed  that  participants  in  the  audio  condition 
had  significantly  less  topic-related  knowledge  than  participants  in 
the  video  condition  and  than  participants  in  the  control  condition 
( p  <  -05). 

Comprehension  scores.  To  investigate  whether  participants 
integrated  the  inferred  information  into  long-term  memory  struc¬ 
tures,  we  conducted  a  two-factorial  analysis  of  covariance,  with 
comprehension  performance  as  the  dependent  variable.  The 
between-subjects  factor  presentation  mode  included  five  condi¬ 
tions,  namely  videovariantl,  videovariant2,  audiovariantl,  audiovariant2, 
and  the  control  condition.  The  within-subjects  factor  item  set 


defined  which  subset  of  questions  in  the  comprehension  test  ad¬ 
dressed  explicitly  or  implicitly  given  infoimation  at  LCB  inference 
positions.  We  included  topic-related  knowledge  as  a  covariate 
because  it  was  not  equally  distributed  across  presentation  modes. 

The  analysis  yielded  a  significant  main  effect  for  presentation 
mode,  F(4,  88)  =  10.47,  MSE  =  164.51,  p  <  .001,  t)2p  =  .32,  and 
a  significant  interaction  between  presentation  mode  and  item  set, 
F(4,  88)  =  3.43,  MSE  =  218.34,  p  <  .05,  tip  =  .14.  Also, 
topic-related  knowledge  was  significant  as  covariate,  F(l,  88)  = 
7.49,  MSE  =  164.48,  p  <  .01,  r\l  =  .08.  Post  hoc  Bonferroni 
analyses  revealed  the  following  pattern  (see  Table  2):  Both  for  the 
video  as  well  as  the  audio  condition,  no  differences  were  found 
between  the  comprehension  scores  for  LCB  inference  positions 
with  implicitly  given  information  versus  LCB  inference  positions 
with  explicitly  given  information. 

Regarding  the  differences  between  implicit,  explicit,  and  no 
information,  we  found  the  following  pattern:  For  Item  Set  2,  all 
experimental  conditions  led  to  significantly  higher  comprehension 
scores  than  the  control  group.  This  result  is  in  line  with  the 
hypothesis  that  the  recipients  of  the  implicit  condition  inferred  the 
implied  information  and  integrated  it  into  long-term  memory  struc¬ 
tures  so  that  it  was  accessible  during  the  subsequent  comprehen¬ 
sion  test.  For  Item  Set  1,  however,  contrary  to  our  expectations, 
only  the  participants  in  the  conditions  in  which  the  relevant  infor¬ 
mation  was  explicitly  given  outperformed  participants  in  the  con¬ 
trol  group,  whereas  the  participants  in  the  conditions  in  which  the 
information  was  implicitly  given  information  did  not  differ  signif¬ 
icantly  from  the  control  group.  This  pattern  was  true  for  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  video  as  well  as  the  audio  conditions.  It  seems  as  if  for 
this  item  set,  participants  who  had  to  infer  implicit  information 
were  not  able  to  integrate  the  inferred  information  into  long-term 
memory  structures,  as  were  those  participants  who  received  ex¬ 
plicit  information.  The  fact  that  this  pattern  was  only  found  for  this 
item  set  and  not  for  both  given  item  sets  leads  us  to  the  suggestion 
that  this  finding  may  be  specific  to  Item  Set  1 .  A  closer  look  at 
Item  Set  1  reveals  comparatively  high  comprehension  scores  in¬ 
dicating  that  this  item  set  was  comparatively  easy  to  solve.  It  may 
be  that,  because  this  material  was  relatively  easy,  participants  in 
the  implicit  condition  did  not  put  enough  effort  into  the  inference¬ 
making  process.  Their  scores,  therefore,  did  not  differ  from  the 
control  group’s  scores. 

Finally,  similar  to  Experiment  1,  we  found  no  differences 
between  the  video  condition  and  the  audio  condition.  In  other 
words,  the  pictorial  information  via  the  visual  channel  did  not 
influence  the  information-processing  process  or  the  resulting 
construction  of  the  mental  model. 

Cognitive  load.  To  analyze  the  effects  of  presentation  mode 
on  participants’  experienced  cognitive  load  measures  (effort,  con- 


Table  2 

Means  (and  Standard  Deviations)  of  Comprehension  Scores  as  a 
Function  of  Presentation  Mode  and  Item  Set 


Presentation  mode 

Item  Set  1 

Item  Set  2 

Video  (explicit) 

81.25  (13.44) 

76.78  (13.68) 

Video  (implicit) 

78.13  (15.77) 

66.96(14.49) 

Audio  (explicit) 

82.29  (16.63) 

68.75  (21.65) 

Audio  (implicit) 

70.83  (19.72) 

67.86(17.69) 

Control 

66.11  (18.81) 

47.62(16.06) 
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fidence,  stress),  we  conducted  three  one-factorial  ANOVAs.  Anal¬ 
yses  did  not  reveal  any  effects  (all  Fs  <  1). 

Experiment  3 

Experiments  1  and  2  provided  evidence  that  viewers  generate 
LCB  inferences  during  film  viewing  and  that  these  inferences  are 
integrated  into  their  respective  mental  models.  Thus,  the  dynamic 
and  simultaneous  information  presentation  was  no  principled  ob¬ 
stacle  for  an  elaborate  processing  of  the  to-be-learned  content. 
However,  generation  of  LCB  inferences  was  evident  both  for  film 
and  audio-only  presentation.  This  raises  the  question  as  to  what 
extent  film  pictures  contribute  to  the  inference-generating  process 
or  whether  they  just  have  a  decorative  function.  One  reason  for  the 
lack  of  differences  between  the  audiovisual  and  the  audio-only 
presentation  in  the  previous  two  experiments  could  be  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  propositional  analysis  of  the  material,  the  narration 
was  highly  coherent.  In  this  case,  the  audio  track  may  be  sufficient 
for  comprehension.  However,  although  both  high  coherence  and 
high  redundancy  are  typical  of  educational  films  aiming  at  children 
as  the  target  audience,  other  educational  films  or  documentaries 
may  not  be  as  coherent.  In  these  cases,  the  visual  channel  may 
compensate  for  incoherence  in  the  narration.  We  tested  this  hy¬ 
pothesis  in  Experiment  3  by  deliberately  including  coherence 
breaks  in  one  of  the  films  used  in  the  previous  two  experiments. 

Method 

Participants.  Sixty  students  (39  women  and  2 1  men)  from  the 
University  of  Tubingen  (Germany)  took  part  in  the  experiment. 
Their  average  age  was  25.47  years  ( SD  =  3.41).  The  participants 
received  either  payment  or  course  credit  for  participation  in  the 
experiment. 

Materials.  Two  versions  of  the  “thermos”  film  (Maiwald  & 
Biermann,  2006c)  were  used  in  the  experiment,  which  varied  with 
respect  to  the  coherence  of  the  film’s  narration.  The  narration  of 
the  highly  coherent  film  version  was  largely  identical  with  the 
original  film  version,  except  for  five  reformulations  where  inco¬ 
herencies  were  identified  by  the  propositional  analysis  described  in 
Experiment  1.  Here,  the  original  text  was  replaced  by  a  more 
explicit  and  therefore  more  coherent  formulation.  For  example,  at 
one  point  in  the  film,  the  protagonist  puts  several  different  mate¬ 
rials,  namely,  pieces  of  wood,  glass,  rubber,  and  metal  into  a  pot 
of  hot  water  in  order  to  demonstrate  their  difference  in  heat 
absorption.  Although  the  materials  are  clearly  visible  in  the  film, 
they  are  not  mentioned  explicitly  in  the  narration.  Therefore,  for 
the  coherent  version,  a  sentence  was  included  that  names  the 
respective  materials  explicitly  and  explains  their  differences  in 
heat  absoiption. 

In  contrast,  for  the  incoherent  version,  at  15  positions  in  the 
film’s  narration,  a  coherence  break  was  inserted  into  the  audio 
track  that  could  be  compensated  for  by  attending  to  the  accompa¬ 
nying  pictorial  information.  For  example,  at  one  point  in  the  film, 
the  protagonist  demonstrates  the  principles  of  heat  reflection  by 
putting  butter  into  a  normal  glass  and  into  a  glass  wrapped  with 
aluminum  foil,  and  irradiates  both  glasses  with  an  infrared  lamp. 
The  accompanying  narration  says:  “Now  the  butter  test.  Christoph 
puts  a  piece  of  butter  into  each  glass.  A  clear  result:  In  the  glass 
without  aluminum  foil,  the  butter  melts.  In  the  glass  wrapped  with 


aluminum  foil,  the  butter  does  not  melt  because  the  heat  is  re¬ 
flected  by  the  aluminum  foil”  (Maiwald  &  Biermann,  2006c).  In 
order  to  create  an  incoherent  narration,  the  part  “because  the  heat 
is  reflected  by  the  aluminum  foil”  was  taken  out.  However,  by 
attending  to  the  accompanying  moving  picture  that  shows  that 
aluminum  foil  has  a  silvery  surface  that  can  reflect  the  heat,  this 
incoherence  can  be  compensated  for. 

Next,  a  comprehension  test  was  developed.  The  comprehension 
test  consisted  of  three  parts:  (a)  a  summary  task  (“Please  describe 
the  setup  of  a  thermos  and  how  it  functions”);  (b)  a  verification 
task  that  consisted  of  12  statements.  Six  statements  related  to 
positions  that  were  incoherent  in  the  narration  of  the  incoherent 
version,  but  coherent  in  the  narration  of  the  coherent  version.  Half 
of  these  statements  were  true  and  the  other  half  were  false.  For 
example,  regarding  the  “heat  absorption”  example  described 
above,  the  corresponding  (false)  item  of  the  comprehension  test 
was:  “Rubber  absorbs  more  heat  than  glass.”  The  other  six  state¬ 
ments  related  to  positions  that  were  coherent  in  the  narration  of  all 
versions,  with  half  of  the  statements  being  true  and  the  other  half 
being  false;  (b)  a  transfer  test  that  consisted  of  three  questions: 
“How  should  a  cool  bag  be  designed?”  (near  transfer),  “How 
should  one  be  dressed  to  keep  warm  as  long  as  possible  at  cold 
temperatures?”  (far  transfer),  “Which  measures  should  be  taken  to 
heat  a  liquid  as  quickly  as  possible?”  (far  transfer). 

Additionally,  as  in  Experiments  1  and  2,  participants’  interest  in 
physics  and  chemistry,  topic-related  knowledge,  and  cognitive 
load  were  measured. 

Procedure  and  design.  Two  independent  variables,  namely, 
coherence  of  narration  (coherent  vs.  incoherent)  and  presentation 
mode  (video  vs.  audio)  were  included  in  this  experiment  in  a  2  X 
2  between-subjects  design.  The  experiment  was  run  in  computer- 
controlled  form  in  individual  sessions.  The  procedure  was  identical 
to  Experiment  2,  except  that  only  the  thermos  film  was  presented. 
After  the  film  or  the  audio  presentation,  participants  answered  the 
comprehension  questions. 

Data  analysis.  The  summaries  were  analyzed  on  the  basis  of 
an  expert  solution  in  which  a  total  of  10  relevant  facts  and  causal 
connections  were  specified.  Accordingly,  for  each  summary,  the 
number  of  facts  and  causal  connections  that  were  mentioned  was 
determined.  Similar  rating  schemes  were  developed  for  the  three 
transfer  questions.  The  interrater  agreement  was  determined  ac¬ 
cording  Cohen’s  kappa,  with  k  =  .91  for  the  summaries,  and  k  = 
.96,  k  =  .99,  and  k  =  .85  for  the  three  transfer  questions, 
respectively. 

Results  and  Discussion 

Control  variables.  According  to  separate  2  (presentation 
mode)  X  2  (coherence  of  narration)  ANOVAs,  there  were  no  a 
priori  differences  between  the  experimental  groups  with  regard  to 
age,  interest  in  physics  and  chemistry  (all  Fs  <  1),  and  topic- 
related  knowledge,  F( 3,  56)  =  1.92,  p  >  .  1. 

Comprehension  scores.  We  analyzed  the  results  of  the  com¬ 
prehension  tests  in  two  separate  2  (coherence  of  narration)  X  2 
(presentation  mode)  ANOVAs.  The  sum  score  of  the  six  items 
related  to  those  positions  that  were  incoherent  in  the  narration  of 
the  incoherent  versions,  but  coherent  in  the  coherent  versions, 
showed  a  significant  effect  of  coherence  of  narration,  F(l,  56)  = 
5.40,  MSE  =  1.00,  p  <  .05,  =  .09.  Significant  effects  also 
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emerged  for  presentation  mode,  F(  1,  56)  =  8.07,  MSE  =  1 .00,  p  < 
.01,  T|p  =  .13,  and  the  interaction  of  both  factors,  F(l,  56)  =  4.27, 
MSE  =  1.00,  p  <  .05,  r)p  =  .07.  Post  hoc  analyses  using  a 
Bonferroni  test  revealed  that  participants  who  heard  the  incoherent 
version  performed  significantly  worse  than  participants  in  all  other 
conditions.  In  contrast,  the  other  conditions  did  not  differ  from 
each  other  (see  Table  3).  Thus,  in  correspondence  with  the  results 
of  the  first  two  experiments,  participants  in  the  video  and  audio 
versions  were  able  to  answer  respective  comprehension  items 
equally  well  when  key  parts  of  the  narration  were  presented  in 
coherent  ways.  However,  more  importantly,  a  substantial  differ¬ 
ence  between  audio  presentation  and  video  presentation  was  found 
if  a  certain  part  of  the  narration  was  presented  in  an  incoherent 
manner.  For  example,  although  the  comprehension  performance 
was  substantially  reduced  for  the  audio  presentation  of  the  inco¬ 
herent  narration,  this  drop  in  performance  was  not  found  in  the 
video  condition.  Here,  the  viewers  were  able  to  compensate  for  a 
coherence  break  in  the  narration  by  attending  to  the  accompanying 
moving  picture.  In  other  words,  the  results  indicate  that  the  picto¬ 
rial  information  in  videos  does  not  merely  serve  an  illustrative 
function,  but  instead  plays  an  important  role  in  compensating  for 
coherence  breaks  in  verbal  information.  These  “visual  inferences” 
are  crucial  for  creating  a  coherent  mental  representation. 

In  contrast,  with  regard  to  the  sum  score  of  those  six  items 
related  to  positions  that  were  coherent  in  all  versions,  we  found  no 
significant  effects  or  interactions  (all  Fs  <  1).  This  finding  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  observed  effects  of  incoherence  on  comprehension 
described  above  were  not  due  to  a  reduced  coherence  of  the 
incoherent  version  in  general.  Instead,  these  effects  were  specific 
to  local  positions  in  the  narration  where  a  coherence  break  oc¬ 
curred. 

We  analyzed  the  summary  scores  in  a  2  (coherence  of 
narration)  X  2  (presentation  mode)  ANOVA.  The  results  show  a 
significant  effect  of  the  coherence  of  narration,  F(l,  56)  =  14.3, 
MSE  =  7.80,  p  <  .01,  T||;  =  .20.  Both  in  the  film  and  in  the  audio 
condition,  the  versions  with  a  coherent  narration  led  to  a  more 
complete  summary  than  the  versions  with  an  incoherent  narration 
(M  =  5.53,  SD  =  1.19  vs.  M  =  3.67,  SD  =  2.19  for  the  video 
conditions;  M  =  5.40,  SD  =  1 .60  vs.  M  =  4.00,  SD  =  1 .56  for  the 
audio  conditions).  Neither  the  factor  presentation  mode  nor  its 
interaction  with  coherence  of  narration  was  significant  (with  both 
Fs  <  1).  Thus,  although  the  participants  were  able  to  compensate 
for  coherence  breaks  in  the  narration  by  attending  to  the  accom¬ 
panying  moving  pictures  on  a  local  level,  their  overall  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  film  was  nevertheless  disturbed. 

We  analyzed  the  three  transfer  test  scores  in  separate  2  (coher¬ 
ence  of  narration)  X  2  (presentation  mode)  ANOVAs.  The  first 
transfer  task  asked  the  participants  to  describe  the  construction  of 


Table  3 

Means  (and  Standard  Deviations)  of  Comprehension  Scores  as  a 
Function  of  Presentation  Mode  and  Coherence  of  Narration 


Presentation  mode  Coherence  of  narration  M  (SD) 


Video  Coherent  5.67  (0.49) 

Incoherent  5.60(0.51) 

Audio  Coherent  5.47  (0.64) 

Incoherent  4.33  (1.76) 


a  cool  bag.  Here,  a  main  effect  of  coherence  of  narration  was 
found,  F(3,  56)  =  4.68,  MSE  =  1.42,  p  <  .05,  =  .08.  Again, 

both  in  the  film  and  in  the  audio  condition,  the  version  with  a 
coherent  narration  led  to  a  more  complete  solution  of  the  transfer 
task  than  the  version  with  an  incoherent  narration  (M  =  2.93, 
SD  =  1.39  vs.  M  =  2.13,  SD  =  1.13  for  the  video  conditions;  M  = 
2.67,  SD  =  1.12  vs.  M  =  2.13,  SD  =  1.13  for  the  audio  condi¬ 
tions).  Neither  the  factor  presentation  mode  nor  its  interaction  with 
coherence  of  narration  was  significant  (with  both  Es  <  1).  For  the 
other  transfer  tasks,  no  significant  effects  were  found  (all  Fs  <  1). 

Cognitive  load.  To  analyze  the  effects  of  presentation  mode 
and  coherence  of  narration  on  participants’  experienced  cognitive 
load  measures  (effort,  confidence,  stress),  we  conducted  three  2  X 
2  ANOVAs.  Analyses  revealed  a  significant  effect  for  coherence 
of  narration,  F( 3,  56)  =  7.50,  MSE  =  0.14,  p  <  .01,  rip  =  .12,  and 
for  presentation  mode,  F( 3,  56)  =  5.74,  MSE  =  0.14,  p  <  .05, 
T)p  =  .09,  on  the  Effort  scale.  For  the  Confidence  scale,  we  found 
a  significant  effect  for  the  factor  presentation  mode,  F( 3,  56)  = 
9.74,  MSE  =  0.19,  p  <  .01,  Tip  =  .15  (all  other  Fs  <  1).  For  the 
Stress  scale,  we  found  no  significant  effects  (all  Fs  <  1  except  for 
presentation  mode),  F( 3,  56)  =  3.71,  MSE  =  0.22,  p  >  TO,  t^  = 
.06.  In  other  words,  participants  in  the  video  condition  invested 
more  effort  (M  =  2.62,  SD  —  .39  for  video  vs.  M  =  2.38,  SD  = 
.41  for  audio)  as  well  as  participants  in  the  incoherent  condition 
(M  =  2.63,  SD  =  .43  for  incoherent  vs.  M  =  2.37,  SD  =  .35  for 
coherent).  Participants  in  the  audio  condition,  however,  experi¬ 
enced  more  confidence  (M  =  1.88,  SD  =  .41  for  audio  vs.  M  = 
1.53,  SD  —  .45  for  video). 

Taken  together,  the  findings  of  Experiment  3  show  that  the 
pictorial  information  is  not  merely  an  illustration  of  the  narration, 
but  instead  can  play  an  important  role  in  comprehension.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  existence  of  pictorial  information  seems  to  help  viewers 
to  get  across  coherence  breaks  in  the  auditory  narration.  However, 
as  the  results  of  the  summaries  and  the  near  transfer  task  show,  this 
fostering  function  is  restricted  locally.  Overall,  a  narration  that 
includes  a  substantial  number  of  coherence  breaks  (15  in  the 
present  case)  decreases  comprehension,  irrespective  of  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  pictorial  information  presented  via  the  visual  channel. 

General  Discussion 

As  stated  in  the  beginning  of  this  article,  films  are  more  fre¬ 
quently  used  as  instructional  tools  in  schools  than  a  variety  of  other 
media  (Feierabend  &  Klingler,  2003).  However,  the  effectiveness 
of  fdms  as  learning  tools  has  often  been  questioned  because  it  has 
been  assumed  that  films  are  not  elaborated  (DeFleur  et  al„  1992; 
Salomon,  1984;  Weidenmann,  1989,  2002).  The  present  article 
demonstrates  that  this  assumption  cannot  be  supported.  Instead, 
the  present  three  experiments  revealed  that  expository  film  viewers 
engage  in  elaborative  processing  during  expository  film  compre¬ 
hension.  Film  viewers  inferred  causal  information  online  (Exper¬ 
iment  1),  as  indicated  by  shorter  naming  latencies  in  an  IR  context 
compared  with  an  IU  context.  Moreover,  after  watching  a  video, 
viewers  did  not  perform  worse  on  questions  where  a  causal  con¬ 
nection  had  to  be  inferred  compared  with  questions  where  the 
relevant  causal  information  was  explicitly  given.  Additionally,  at 
least  for  one  item  set,  viewers  outperformed  the  control  group  who 
did  not  watch  the  film  on  those  questions.  Both  findings  indicate 
that  the  viewers  integrated  the  inferred  causal  information  into 
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their  mental  model  of  the  film  content  (Experiment  2).  Addition¬ 
ally,  in  the  first  two  experiments,  film  recipients  did  not  differ  in 
their  performance  from  audio  recipients.  This  finding  suggests  that 
expository  films  are  elaborated  equally  well  as  expository  audio- 
tapes  and  that  the  dynamic  pictorial  information  does  not  hinder 
comprehension.  Finally,  it  was  shown  that  film  viewers  were  able 
to  compensate  for  a  coherence  break  in  the  narration  by  attending 
to  the  accompanying  pictorial  information  (Experiment  3).  How¬ 
ever,  this  compensation  effect  was  only  found  on  a  local  level. 
Overall,  narration  including  a  substantial  number  of  coherence 
breaks  led  to  a  decrease  in  comprehension,  irrespective  of  the 
existence  of  pictorial  information  (Experiment  3). 

Taken  together,  the  results  from  the  present  experiments  ques¬ 
tion  the  common  assumption  that,  due  to  their  fast  pace,  films  are 
not  elaborated  by  their  viewers  but  instead  are  superficially  pro¬ 
cessed  (DeFleur  et  ah,  1992;  Fumham  et  ah,  2002;  Weidenmann, 
1989).  In  contrast,  the  present  findings  provide  evidence  that 
viewers  engage  in  online  elaboration  of  the  film’s  content  by 
generating  LCB  inferences  and  compensating  for  coherence 
breaks.  One  reason  for  this  seemingly  contradictory  finding  is  that 
previous  studies  have  based  their  notion  of  shallow  film  processing 
on  global  comprehension  measures  attained  after  watching  a  film. 
The  present  experiments  extend  these  studies  in  three  ways, 
namely,  by  measuring  comprehension  locally,  by  specifying  a 
particular  indicator  of  elaboration  (LCB  inferences),  and  by  in¬ 
cluding  an  online  measure  of  this  indicator.  Through  this  empirical 
approach,  it  is  shown  that,  on  a  local  level,  film  viewers  indeed 
process  the  film  and  produce  coherent  mental  representations  of  its 
content. 

By  comparing  the  results  of  watching  a  video  that  combines 
narration  and  pictures  with  the  results  of  listening  to  the  narration 
without  accompanying  pictures,  some  conclusions  can  be  drawn 
regarding  the  role  pictorial  information  plays  in  comprehension. 
Both  in  Experiment  1  and  in  Experiment  2,  no  differences  between 
video  and  audio-only  conditions  were  found  with  regard  to  LCB 
inferences.  This  raises  the  question  as  to  what  extent  fdm  pictures 
contribute  to  this  process.  One  possible  reason  for  the  lack  of 
differences  between  the  video  and  the  audio-only  presentation  in 
the  first  two  experiments  could  be  that  the  narration  was  highly 
coherent.  As  such,  the  audio  track  was  sufficient  for  comprehen¬ 
sion.  Consistent  with  this  argumentation.  Experiment  3  showed 
that  in  the  case  of  an  incoherent  narration,  the  accompanying 
pictures,  provided  via  the  visual  channel,  led  to  better  comprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  respective  parts  of  the  video.  Thus,  the  pictorial 
information  can  help  viewers  to  compensate  the  coherence  breaks 
in  educational  films  or  documentaries  that  are  not  as  coherent  and 
as  redundant  as  educational  films  aiming  at  children  as  the  target 
audience.  In  line  with  this  argumentation,  educational  films  do 
indeed  show  educational  potential.  They  convey  information 
through  the  pictorial  and  aural  channels,  and  students  can  therefore 
acquire  a  more  comprehensive  mental  model.  Additionally,  films 
show  actual  objects  and  realistic  scenes,  sequences  in  motion  and 
perspectives  that  are  difficult  or  impossible  to  observe  in  real  life 
(Wetzel  et  al.,  1994). 

The  beneficial  effect  of  redundant  pictures  for  comprehension  of 
narration  corroborates  findings  from  communication  studies 
(Drew  &  Grimes,  1987;  Grimes,  1990;  Fox,  2004;  Zhou,  2004) 
and  also  underscores  the  differences  of  video  material  to  anima¬ 
tions  as  investigated  in  multimedia  research  (Mayer,  2001,  2005; 


Sweller,  1999).  Whereas  the  latter  typically  consists  of  simplified 
graphical  depictions  that  are  temporally  only  loosely  coupled  to 
the  narration,  films  typically  rely  on  dense  photographic  material 
that  is  strongly  coupled  to  the  narration  and  that  undergoes  fre¬ 
quent  abrupt  changes  via  film  cuts.  As  a  result,  a  certain  amount  of 
redundancy  between  pictorial  and  verbal  information  may  both 
render  a  message  easier  to  grasp  and  bolster  against  coherence 
breaks  in  either  of  the  information  channels. 

Certainly,  engaging  in  online  elaboration  during  viewing,  as  was 
observed  in  the  present  experiments,  does  not  guarantee  that  an 
appropriate  mental  representation  of  the  film’s  content  is  perma¬ 
nently  formed.  Accordingly,  the  present  findings  do  not  necessar¬ 
ily  contradict  previous  results  showing  that  films  may  lead  to 
suboptimal  comprehension  compared  with  texts  (Fumham  et  al., 
2002).  In  this  respect,  two  results  of  the  present  studies  are  par¬ 
ticularly  noteworthy.  First,  in  Experiment  2,  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  implicit  condition  and  the  control  group  were  not  un¬ 
ambiguous;  they  answered  the  question  whether  online  inferences 
were  firmly  integrated  into  the  subsequent  mental  model.  Second, 
in  Experiment  3,  the  results  of  the  summaries  and  the  near  transfer 
task  show  that  the  compensating  function  of  the  pictorial  informa¬ 
tion  is  restricted  locally.  Both  findings  suggest  that  while  engaged 
in  online  elaboration,  the  viewers  nevertheless  were  obviously  not 
completely  successful  in  developing  an  appropriate  mental  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  film’s  content.  A  possible  explanation  for  this 
might  be  that  the  process  of  integrating  the  results  of  the  elabora¬ 
tion  requires  additional  cognitive  resources  that  compete  with  the 
demands  of  the  ongoing  film  presentation.  Here,  texts  may  have 
certain  advantages  because  they  allow  the  readers  to  process  the 
information  at  their  own  pace,  thereby  adapting  themselves  to 
demands  of  high-information  density  (Schwan  &  Riempp,  2004). 
In  order  to  achieve  a  clearer  picture  of  these  demands,  future 
studies  should  not  only  include  measures  that  are  indicative  of 
local  variations  in  cognitive  load  (such  as  dual-task  measures),  but 
they  should  also  consider  the  possibilities  of  controlling  video 
material  in  an  interactive,  booklike  manner. 
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Managing  Face  Threats  and  Instructions  in  Online  Tutoring 

Benjamin  Brummernhenrich  and  Regina  lucks 

Westfalische  Wilhelms-Universitat  Munster 


Although  tutoring  is  very  effective,  tutors  often  neglect  certain  strategies  such  as  direct  negative 
feedback.  This  might  be  because  they  want  to  avoid  threatening  their  tutee’s  face.  The  concept  of  face 
derives  from  politeness  theory  and  refers  to  the  aspects  of  autonomy  and  social  appreciation  people  claim 
for  themselves  and  strive  to  negotiate  cooperatively  in  discourse.  We  argue  that  tutors’  politeness 
considerations  can  hinder  effective  tutoring.  We  compared  2  interventions  in  naturalistic  tutoring 
interactions  designed  to  influence  tutors’  communication  acts:  In  a  politeness  condition,  tutors  were 
advised  not  to  restrict  autonomy  when  explaining  concepts  or  correcting  them  in  order  to  save  their 
tutee’s  face.  In  a  no-politeness  condition,  in  contrast,  they  were  encouraged  to  communicate  clearly  and 
explicitly.  Results  showed  that  tutors  in  the  no-politeness  condition  used  not  only  more  direct  strategies 
such  as  requests  and  hints,  but,  unexpectedly,  also  more  politeness  strategies  to  mitigate  their  directness. 
We  conclude  that  there  is  a  clear  connection  between  politeness  and  instructional  moves,  but  it  remains 
unclear  whether  tutors  avoid  instructional  face  threats  because  they  construe  them  as  face-threatening. 
We  suggest  how  further  research  could  cast  light  on  the  conditions  under  which  politeness  is  detrimental 
or  beneficial  for  tutoring. 

Keywords:  human  tutoring,  politeness  theory,  face  threats,  instructional  communication 


Tutoring  is  a  very  effective  form  of  instruction  (Cohen,  Kulik,  & 
Kulik,  1982;  Graesser,  D'Mello,  &  Cade,  201 1),  and  over  the  past 
20  years,  research  has  identified  typical  tutoring  behaviors  and 
pinpointed  those  that  effectively  help  tutees  achieve  their  tasks 
(Graesser,  Person,  &  Magliano,  1995;  Lepper  &  Woolverton, 
2002).  However,  there  are  some  tutorial  moves  that  tutors  seem 
reluctant  to  use.  For  example,  tutors  are  much  slower  in  giving 
feedback  on  error-ridden  tutee  statements  than  on  correct  ones 
(Cromley  &  Azevedo,  2005)  and  hardly  ever  correct  tutees’  mis¬ 
takes  explicitly  (Chi,  Siler,  &  Jeong,  2004;  Lepper  &  Woolverton, 
2002).  Attending  to  misconceptions  is,  however,  vital  in  instruc¬ 
tional  explanations  (Wittwer  &  Renkl,  2008).  One  explanation  for 
this  behavior  might  be  tutors’  inability  to  monitor  their  tutees’ 
understanding.  In  contrast,  Person,  Kreuz,  Zwaan,  and  Graesser 
(1995)  have  argued  that  tutors’  reluctance  to  use  certain  instruc¬ 
tional  strategies  is  due  to  their  desire  not  to  impose  on  their  tutees. 
They  suppose  that  certain  strategies  such  as  negative  feedback  or 
requesting  actions  are  incompatible  with  the  politeness  principles 
to  which  tutors  try  to  adhere. 
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Politeness  in  Instruction 

In  their  seminal  work  on  politeness,  Brown  and  Levinson  (1987) 
posited  that  certain  speech  acts  threaten  the  face  of  the  interlocutor, 
defined  as  the  “positive  social  value  a  person  effectively  claims  for 
himself’  (Goffman,  1967,  p.  5).  Many  of  the  cognitive  strategies 
commonly  applied  by  tutors  (D’Mello,  Olney,  &  Person,  2010) 
arguably  necessitate  face-threatening  acts  (FT As).  Following 
Brown  and  Levinson’s  (1987)  terminology,  negative  feedback 
such  as  “no,  that’s  wrong”  threatens  the  tutees’  positive  face,  the 
desire  for  social  acceptance  and  belonging.  Negative  face,  the 
desire  to  be  autonomous  and  unrestricted  in  one’s  actions,  can,  for 
example,  be  threatened  by  prompts  such  as  “Tell  me  what  you 
know  about  that  topic”  and  posing  a  new  task  such  as  “You  have 
to  calculate  the  effect  size  now,”  because  these  demand  a  specific 
action  or  an  answer.  When  a  tutorial  dialogue  reaches  a  point  at 
which  a  tutor  would  have  to  perform  an  FTA  to  move  the  tutoring 
forward,  tutors  have  three  options:  not  perform  the  FTA,  do  it 
baldly,  or  “redress”  it  using  positive  or  negative  politeness  strat¬ 
egies  (Brown  &  Levinson,  1987).  Positive  politeness  strategies 
aim  to  reduce  the  threat  to  the  hearer’s  face  by  emphasizing 
common  interests  and  by  assuring  the  hearer  that  her  or  his  needs 
are  respected.  Negative  politeness  strategies  try  to  reduce  the  face 
threat  itself  by  minimizing  the  imposition  and  granting  autonomy 
to  the  hearer. 

Most  research  has  centered  on  positive  effects  of  politeness: 
Polite  e-mail  is  evaluated  more  positively  than  e-mail  with  unmit¬ 
igated  face  threats,  and  its  senders  are  perceived  as  friendlier,  more 
likable,  and  more  competent  (Jessmer  &  Anderson,  2001).  Unmit¬ 
igated  face  threats,  on  the  other  hand,  can  evoke  negative  emotions 
and  feelings  of  unfairness  (Carson  &  Cupach,  2000;  Cupach  & 
Carson,  2002).  Correspondingly,  tutors  who  apply  facework  are 
perceived  as  being  more  credible,  likable,  and  recipient  oriented 
than  those  who  apply  less  facework  (Jucks,  Brummernhenrich,  & 
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Pauler,  2012).  Polite  computer  tutors  also  achieve  higher  learning 
gains  in  their  tutees  than  nonpolite  tutors  (Wang  et  al.,  2008).  This 
might  be  due  to  higher  tutee  motivation  and  involvement  (Kerssen- 
Griep,  Hess,  &  Trees,  2003),  which,  in  turn,  lead  to  better  knowl¬ 
edge  construction. 

Other  research  suggests  that  being  polite  hinders  learning.  Per¬ 
son  et  al.  (1995),  for  example,  performed  detailed  analyses  of 
tutoring  transcripts  showing  how  politeness  considerations  led 
tutors  to  miss  opportunities  for  effective  instruction  and  thus 
deliver  suboptimal  tutoring.  Apart  from  the  more  obvious  draw¬ 
backs  of  not  giving  the  tutee  explicit  feedback,  polite  redress  of 
instructional  FTAs  may  also  make  the  tutor’s  discourse  less  un¬ 
derstandable  for  the  tutee.  According  to  politeness  theory,  negative 
politeness  strategies  aim  to  reduce  the  illocutionary  force  of  an 
utterance  (Brown  &  Levinson,  1987).  Indeed,  there  is  empirical 
evidence  from  other  contexts  that  polite  formulations  make  the 
specific  intent  of  utterances  ambiguous  (Bonnefon,  Feeney,  &  De 
Neys,  2011;  Kallia,  2005).  Patients,  for  example,  tend  to  be  unsure 
whether  they  should  understand  the  use  of  the  hedge  possibly  in 
sentences  like  “You  will  possibly  suffer  from  deafness  soon”  as  a 
tactful  mitigation  of  a  potentially  face-threatening  utterance  or  as 
a  sign  of  real  uncertainty  (Pighin  &  Bonnefon,  2011).  If  tutors  use 
polite  formulations  because  they  perceive  certain  instructional 
strategies  to  be  face-threatening,  this  effect  could  have  detrimental 
consequences  in  learning  contexts.  There  is  evidence  that  this  is 
the  case;  medical  experts  responding  to  a  layperson’s  error-ridden 
request  for  information  explained  more  and  wrote  longer  texts 
when  explicitly  instructed  to  disregard  politeness  (Bromme,  Brum- 
memhenrich,  Becker,  &  Jucks,  2012). 

Rationale  for  the  Present  Study 

Our  study  focuses  on  politeness  in  tutors’  communication.  Fol¬ 
lowing  Person  et  al.  (1995),  we  assume  that  tutors  avoid  or  redress 
certain  tutorial  strategies  because  they  construe  them  as  face- 
threatening.  If  this  is  the  case,  “switching  off’  tutors’  politeness 
should  increase  the  proportion  of  tutorial  FTAs.  This,  in  turn, 
should  improve  the  tutors’  instructional  communication  and,  ulti¬ 
mately,  lead  to  better  learning  outcomes.  The  present  study  pur¬ 
sues  this  idea  by  instructing  some  tutors  to  communicate  to  tutees 
clearly  and  explicitly  and  comparing  these  tutors  with  others  who 
are  encouraged  specifically  to  use  negative  politeness.  Negative 
politeness  strategies  reduce  the  face  threat  itself  by  minimizing  the 
imposition  and  thereby  reducing  illocutionary  force.  Therefore, 
these  strategies  should  have  a  more  detrimental  effect  on  the 
clarity  of  tutors’  utterances  than  positive  strategies  that  do  not 
change  the  speech  act  itself  (Brown  &  Levinson,  1987). 

We  expect  that  tutors  who  are  instructed  to  be  clear  and  explicit 
will  redress  fewer  FTAs  and  use  more  cognitive  scaffolding,  give 
more  negative  feedback,  and  provide  more  elaborate  explanations 
than  those  who  are  instructed  to  use  negatively  polite  communi¬ 
cation.  If  politeness  has  the  suspected  effects  on  tutoring,  this 
instruction  should  also  impact  on  the  tutees’  reactions  to  their 
tutors’  communication,  that  is,  on  the  way  they  perceive  their  tutor 
or  their  task  motivation.  As  research  on  the  effects  of  politeness  on 
tutoring  outcomes  is  inconsistent,  we  do  not  state  directional 
hypotheses  for  these  variables.  Nonetheless,  it  is  likely  that  polite 
tutors  will  be  rated  more  positively  on  variables  pertaining  to 
social  perceptions. 


Method 

We  set  up  a  naturalistic  tutoring  situation.  Advanced  psychology 
students  tutored  novice  students  on  how  to  perform  an  analysis  of 
variance  (ANOVA)  with  the  Statistical  Package  for  Social  Sci¬ 
ences  (SPSS).  The  tutors  were  sufficiently  adept  at  this  task, 
whereas  the  tutees  had  little  experience  with  using  SPSS.  Tutors 
and  tutees  were  located  at  different  computers  and  communicated 
via  an  Instant  Messenger  chat  program. 

Design  and  Materials 

Manipulation.  In  two  experimental  conditions,  tutors  re¬ 
ceived  different  instructions  before  the  tutoring  session.  Whereas 
both  instructions  stated  that  tutees  might  feel  offended  by  expla¬ 
nations,  requests,  or  corrections,  they  differed  in  the  specific 
reasons  given  for  this  offense.  The  instructions  ended  by  giving 
tutors  three  hints  on  how  to  avoid  these  situations.  These  hints 
were  condition  specific  and  aimed  to  prompt  different  politeness 
strategies. 

In  the  politeness  condition,  we  informed  tutors  that  tutees  might 
feel  offended  by  having  their  autonomy  restricted.  We  instructed 
tutors  with  three  hints  prompting  them  not  to  pressure  tutees  and  to 
phrase  explanations  and  corrections  in  a  way  that  would  leave  the 
tutees  a  choice  regarding  how  to  respond  to  them.  An  example  of 
a  hint  in  the  politeness  condition  is  “Phrase  your  requests  nonco- 
ercivelyl  Tutees  should  feel  that  they  are  free  to  choose  whether  to 
respond  to  your  suggestions.” 

In  the  no-politeness  condition,  we  informed  tutors  that  tutees 
might  feel  offended  by  not  understanding  what  they  have  to  do. 
We  instructed  tutors  to  communicate  clearly  and  explicitly  and 
gave  them  no  information  on  the  role  of  politeness.  An  example  of 
a  hint  in  this  condition  is  “Phrase  requests  clearly  and  explicitly ! 
Tutees  should  know  exactly  what  they  need  to  do.” 

The  three  hints  were  also  shown  to  the  tutors  as  prompts  during 
the  tutoring  session  itself.  During  the  first  30  min  of  the  session,  a 
prompt  was  shown  every  5  min  (so  that  each  hint  appeared  twice 
during  the  session).  This  resulted  in  a  maximum  of  six  hints,  given 
that  the  session  did  not  last  less  than  30  min  (see  the  Appendix  for 
English  translations  of  the  instructions  and  all  prompts).  Figure  1 
provides  a  screenshot  of  the  online  environment.  We  performed  no 
manipulations  with  the  tutees. 

Tutoring  task.  Tutees  were  given  two  tasks:  one  during  the 
tutoring  session  and  one  to  be  completed  alone  after  the  tutoring. 
Although  the  two  tasks  used  different  data  sets  from  real  psycho¬ 
logical  studies,  they  required  the  same  standard  statistical  calcu¬ 
lations  taught  routinely  in  psychological  research  methods  courses 
and  textbooks  (e.g.,  Howitt  &  Cramer,  2008).  The  tutees  per¬ 
formed  the  ANOVA  with  SPSS  and  reported  their  interpretations 
with  text  processing  software. 

Participants 

Participants  were  68  university  students  from  a  large  German 
university  with  at  least  some  background  in  data  analysis.  They 
formed  34  tutor-tutee  dyads.  All  tutors  were  at  least  in  their  third 
year  of  psychology  studies,  had  completed  advanced  statistics 
courses,  and  had  used  SPSS  on  several  occasions.  Of  the  tutees,  30 
were  in  their  second  year;  the  remaining  four  were  students  of 
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Figure  1.  Screenshot  of  the  online  environment:  Tutee’ s  SPSS  window  on  the  left-hand  side,  chat  window  on 
the  right,  tutor’s  prompt  in  the  center. 


other  subjects  (e.g.,  sociology,  politics)  who  had  completed  only  a 
basic  statistics  course  covering  roughly  the  same  material  as  that 
taught  to  novice  psychology  students.  Participants  were  recruited 
in  the  corresponding  statistics  lectures  and  courses  or  on  the 
university’s  psychology  campus  and  received  either  €10  (about 
$13)  or  course  credits.  The  tutor-tutee  dyads  were  assigned  ran¬ 
domly  to  one  of  the  two  experimental  conditions. 

Expertise  and  competence  of  tutors.  The  tutors  performed 
the  ANOVA  task  before  the  tutoring  session,  and  we  evaluated  the 
correctness  of  their  solution  as  a  measure  of  their  task  expertise 
and  competence.  We  had  to  exclude  the  data  of  three  dyads  in 
which  the  tutors  solved  less  than  one-half  of  the  steps  correctly. 
Both  tutors  and  tutees  were  asked  to  rate  their  understanding  of 
several  task-relevant  statistical  concepts  (t  tests,  reason  for  using 
ANOVA,  interpretation  of  interactions,  meaning  of  Q-Q  plots, 
effect  sizes)  and  report  the  number  of  different  contexts  in  which 
they  had  used  SPSS.  The  remaining  tutors  scored  significantly 
higher  on  these  measures  than  their  respective  tutees  (using  Wil- 
coxon  signed-rank  tests  due  to  nonnormality;  concepts:  W  = 
115.5,  p  =  .047;  contexts:  W  =  54,  p  =  .030). 

Final  sample  composition.  The  data  set  consists  of  31  tutor- 
tutee  dyads:  15  in  the  politeness  condition  and  16  in  the  no¬ 
politeness  condition.  Twenty-eight  (90%)  of  the  tutors  and  24 
(77%)  of  the  tutees  were  female.  The  high  proportion  of  female 
participants  reflects  the  fact  that  the  population  of  psychology 
students  from  which  we  drew  our  sample  was  itself  roughly  80% 
female.  The  mean  ages  of  tutors  and  tutees  were  24.48  years 
(SD  =  4.72)  and  23.26  years  (SD  =  3.40),  respectively.  Prelimi¬ 
nary  analyses  revealed  no  significant  differences  between  experi¬ 
mental  conditions  in  terms  of  age;  gender  ratio;  weekly  computer 
use;  frequency  of  chat,  e-mail,  and  Internet  forum  use;  self-rated 
knowledge  of  statistical  concepts;  and  tutors’  solutions  of  the 
ANOVA  transfer  task.  However,  marginally  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  conditions  were  found  for  tutors’  weekly  Internet 


use  (W  =  168.5,  p  =  .057),  tutors’  frequency  of  messenger 
program  use  (x2  =  8.93,  p  =  .063),  and  tutors’  experience  with 
SPSS  (W  —  167.5,  p  =  .056).  The  tutees’  data  did  not  show  these 
differences.  Therefore,  we  entered  these  variables  as  covariates  in 
all  analyses  of  the  tutors’  data. 

Procedure 

Tutees  and  tutors  were  greeted  by  separate  experimenters  and 
led  to  different  rooms.  They  each  worked  on  laptops  with  15-in. 
(37.10-cm)  screens  displaying  all  materials  and  questions  except 
the  ANOVA  task  descriptions,  which  were  handed  to  the  partici¬ 
pants  on  paper. 

Individual  phase.  At  the  start  of  the  experiment,  each  partic¬ 
ipant  completed  the  questionnaire  containing  the  control  variables 
described  above.  Then  the  tutors  completed  the  ANOVA  task  once 
by  themselves.  If  they  were  unsure  about  a  specific  step,  the 
experimenter  first  encouraged  them  to  try  it  by  themselves.  If  the 
participant  repeated  the  request,  the  experimenter  told  them  only 
the  correct  menu  item  in  SPSS,  but  did  not  instruct  them  any 
further  so  as  not  to  prime  any  specific  phrasing  or  instructional 
strategy  that  tutors  might  adopt  during  the  subsequent  tutoring 
session. 

Tutoring  session.  After  this,  both  tutors  and  tutees  received 
their  instructions  for  the  tutoring  sessions  and  the  tutees  received 
the  task.  The  chat  program  was  started  on  both  computers,  appear¬ 
ing  as  a  narrow  window  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  screens. 
SPSS  and  the  text  processing  software  were  started  on  the  tutee’ s 
laptop.  These  windows  and  the  tutee’ s  actions  were  also  visible  on 
the  tutor’s  screen.  When  both  tutor  and  tutee  signaled  that  they 
were  ready,  a  test  message  was  posted  in  the  chat  window  and  the 
tutoring  session  started.  The  chat  log  and  screen  content  were 
recorded  for  later  analysis.  The  tutoring  ended  when  the  tutee 
finished  the  task. 
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Posttutoring  questionnaires.  Tutors  now  completed  the  post- 
tutoring  questionnaire  marking  the  end  of  the  experiment  for  them. 
The  tutees  completed  the  first  part  of  the  posttutoring  question¬ 
naire  containing  questions  on  the  tutoring  itself  and  then  per¬ 
formed  the  second  task  during  which  the  screen  content  was  again 
recorded.  After  this,  they  completed  the  second  part  of  the  post¬ 
tutoring  questionnaire.  The  whole  session  took  about  90  min  for 
both  tutors  and  tutees. 

Measures  and  Analysis 

Data  from  tutors. 

Content  analysis  of  tutor  communication.  Our  foremost  in¬ 
terest  was  in  how  the  different  instructions  impacted  on  the  tutors’ 
communication.  We  used  only  the  discourse  data  of  the  last  sub¬ 
task,  because  this  required  both  declarative  and  procedural  com¬ 
ponents  of  expertise  about  statistics  and  SPSS.  Tutees  were  asked 
to  write  down  their  interpretation  of  the  results  of  the  several 
statistical  analyses  they  had  performed.  During  this  step,  tutors 
frequently  guided  their  tutees  in  reviewing  the  output  from  SPSS 
and  the  task  description,  so  that  they  would  arrive  at  the  correct 
conclusions.  The  chat  logs  of  this  subtask  were  subjected  to  a 
content  analysis  (Chi,  1997).  We  chose  noncontent  features  as 
boundaries  for  segmenting  the  discourse  data:  message  endings, 
commas,  or  conjunctions  such  as  and,  because,  and  so  forth.  Two 
trained  coders  who  were  blind  to  the  experimental  conditions 
coded  the  resulting  segments  on  the  following  variables: 

Face-threatening  acts.  The  categories  for  the  content  analysis 
of  the  tutor’s  use  of  FTAs  were  derived  directly  from  Brown  and 
Levinson’s  (1987)  theory:  As  depicted  in  Figure  2,  the  rater  first 
decided  whether  an  utterance  constituted  an  FTA.  If  this  was  the 
case,  the  rater  decided  whether  it  was  expressed  baldly  (without 
any  redress),  whether  it  was  off  record,  or  whether  it  was  redressed 
with  positive  or  negative  politeness  strategies.  In  cases  where  a 
single  utterance  was  redressed  by  both  types  of  politeness  strate¬ 
gies,  we  gave  precedence  to  negative  politeness,  because  this  was 
the  focus  of  our  study. 

Instructional  behaviors.  We  then  categorized  which  kinds  of 
instructional  behaviors  the  tutors  displayed  in  a  given  segment 
using  D’Mello,  Olney,  and  Person’s  (2010)  list  of  27  categories  of 
tutor  moves.  Because  this  list  had  been  compiled  by  analyzing 
tutoring  interactions  on  declarative  knowledge,  we  adapted  it  to  the 
mixed  declarative/procedural  context  of  our  study  by  adding  cat¬ 
egories  such  as  requesting  the  tutee  to  perform  an  action.  We  also 
dropped  categories  that  confound  tutorial  objectives  with  polite¬ 
ness  considerations  (e.g.,  neutral  feedback  and  motivational  state¬ 
ment).  Trial  runs  with  initial  codings  led  to  further  adaptations  of 


the  categorization  system,  resulting  in  a  final  14  categories.  To 
increase  the  clarity  of  the  results,  we  subsumed  nearly  all  moves 
that  made  up  less  than  3%  of  utterances  in  both  conditions  into  an 
other-instructional-behaviors  category,  with  one  exception:  nega¬ 
tive  feedback,  because  this  was  especially  interesting  from  a  theoret¬ 
ical  viewpoint  (VanLehn,  Siler,  Murray,  Yamauchi,  &  Baggett,  2003, 
Wittwer  &  Renkl,  2008).  The  final  set  of  analyzed  tutoring  moves 
contained  nine  strategies:  explanation,  request  for  action,  hint,  give 
correct  answer,  clarification  question,  positive  feedback,  negative 
feedback,  scaffolding  (prompts  and  pumps),  and  other  instruc¬ 
tional  behaviors. 

Examples  for  all  categories  of  FTAs  and  tutoring  behaviors  are 
presented  in  Table  1.  Four  of  the  sessions  were  coded  by  both 
raters  to  assess  interrater  agreement.  The  interrater  reliability  was 
acceptable  for  both  politeness  moves  (Krippendorff’s  a  =  .79)  and 
instructional  moves  (a  =  .70). 

Self-report  measures.  The  following  measures  were  assessed 
on  a  5-point  scale  ranging  from  1  (low)  to  5  (high)  indicating  the 
participant’s  agreement  with  each  of  the  statements. 

Evaluation  of  prompts.  Tutors  reported  whether  they  had  been 
able  to  purposefully  apply  the  communication  strategies  explained 
to  them  in  the  instructions  and  the  prompts,  and  to  evaluate  what 
use  they  had  been.  The  items  were  “The  instructions  were  helpful,” 
“I  was  able  to  apply  the  instructions,”  “It’s  a  good  idea  to  phrase 
explanations,  requests,  and  corrections  in  this  way,”  and  “The 
messages  bothered  me  during  the  communication.” 

Tutor’s  perception  of  tutee ’s  understanding.  The  tutors  rated 
how  they  perceived  their  tutee’ s  understanding  of  the  topic  on  five 
items  adapted  from  the  Recipient  Orientation  Scale  (ROS;  Bro- 
mme,  Jucks,  &  Runde,  2005;  see  below).  A  sample  item  is  “The 
tutee  would  now  be  able  to  explain  what  you  have  taught  to  a 
friend.”  The  reliability  of  this  measure  was  acceptable  (Cronbach’s 
a  =  .87). 

Data  from  tutees. 

ANOVA  transfer  task.  To  evaluate  the  learning  outcomes  of 
tutoring,  we  assessed  the  tutees’  competence  on  a  second  ANOVA 
task.  We  defined  1 1  partial  solutions  and  gave  the  tutees  1  point  for 
each  one  that  was  correct.  These  solutions  consisted  of  either 
certain  SPSS  outputs  (e.g.,  the  correct  diagrams  that  had  been 
asked  for  in  the  task)  or  propositions  that  should  appear  in  the 
written  interpretations  (e.g.,  “The  interaction  is  not  significant”). 
Thus,  every  tutee  received  a  score  between  0  and  1 1  points. 

Self-report  measures.  As  with  the  tutors,  all  tutees’  self- 
reports  were  measured  on  5-point  scales. 

Knowledge  of  concepts  and  attitude  toward  statistics.  To  as¬ 
sess  differences  between  experimental  conditions  in  the  tutees’ 


positive  politeness 


negative  politeness 


Figure  2.  Categories  for  content  analysis  of  face-threatening  acts  (FTAs).  Adapted  from  Politeness:  Some 
Universal  in  Language  Usage  (p.  69),  by  P.  Brown  and  S.  C.  Levinson,  1987,  Cambridge,  England:  Cambridge 
University  Press.  Copyright  1987  by  Cambridge  University  Press. 
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Table  1 


Examples  of  Face-Threatening  Acts  and  Instructional  Behaviors 


Tutor  behavior 

Example  utterance 

Face-threatening  acts 

Bald/on  record 

Positive  politeness 

Negative  politeness 

Off  record 

Now  look  whether  that  value  is  larger  than  .14. 

The  first  thing  we  want  to  know  is  whether  the  main  effect  is  significant. 
Why  don’t  you  write  that  down  as  the  interpretation? 

The  effect  is  also  visible  in  the  other  conditions  of  that  independent 
variable.  (Adding  an  aspect  the  tutee  has  neglected  to  include  in  her 
written  interpretation) 

Instructional  behaviors 

Explanation 

Request  for  action 

Hint 

Give  correct  answer 

Clarification  question 

Positive  feedback 

Negative  feedback 

Scaffolding  (prompts  and  pumps) 
Other  instructional  behaviors 

Eta  square  is  a  measure  of  effect  size. 

Scroll  down  now. 

The  plots  can  also  show  you  whether  they  might  be  an  interaction. 

The  interaction  is  not  significant. 

Are  you  looking  for  something  specific? 

Yes,  that’s  right. 

No,  those  aren’t  categories. 

What  else  could  you  choose  apart  from  an  “interval  scale”? 

Let’s  turn  to  the  second  problem  now. 

subjective  learning  gain,  we  measured  the  perceived  understanding 
of  five  concepts  central  to  the  task  described  in  the  Participants 
section  (five  items;  pretest  Cronbach’s  a  =  .81)  in  a  pre-  and 
posttest  design.  We  also  used  a  pre-  and  posttest  design  to  ask  the 
tutees  to  indicate  their  attitude  toward  three  aspects  of  using 
statistics:  “I  am  interested  in  statistics,”  “I  feel  confident  when 
using  SPSS,”  and  “I  feel  competent  regarding  statistics”  (pretest 
Cronbach’s  a  =  .82). 

Tutor’s  recipient  orientation.  The  ROS  (Bromme  et  al.,  2005) 
was  used  to  measure  how  the  tutees  perceived  four  aspects  of  their 
tutors’  communication:  (a)  audience  design,  that  is,  the  extent  to 
which  the  tutee  gained  the  impression  that  the  tutor  tried  to  take  a 
layperson’s  perspective  into  account  (e.g.,  “My  tutor  knows  ex¬ 
actly  what  my  problems  are  with  this  topic”;  10  items);  (b)  sub¬ 
jective  appraisal  of  own  comprehension  (e.g.,  “I  could  explain  the 
things  I  have  been  taught  to  a  friend”;  five  items);  (c)  tutor’s 
specialized  knowledge  and  commitment  to  writing  on  this  specific 
issue  (e.g.,  “My  tutor  is  very  knowledgeable  in  this  field”;  seven 
items);  and  (d)  emotional  evaluation  of  the  tutoring  (e.g.,  “I  en¬ 
joyed  reading  the  tutor’s  explanations”;  nine  items).  All  subscales 
had  satisfactory  consistencies  with  a  Cronbach’s  alpha  of  at  least 
.64  (for  perceived  audience  design  and  .78-87  for  the  other  three 
subscales). 

Tutor’s  instructional  facework.  We  used  the  Revised  Instruc¬ 
tional  Face-Support  Scale  (Kerssen-Griep,  Trees,  &  Hess,  2008)  to 
measure  how  tutees  perceived  the  use  of  positive  (four  items)  and 
negative  politeness  (four  items)  strategies  by  their  tutors.  Sample 
items  are  “My  tutor  made  sure  that  she  or  he  didn’t  cast  me  in  a 
bad  light”  (positive  politeness)  and  “My  tutor  left  me  free  to 
choose  how  to  respond”  (negative  politeness).  Scale  consistencies 
were  satisfactory  with  alpha  values  of  .76  and  .60,  respectively. 

Intrinsic  motivation.  We  used  the  intrinsic  motivation  sub¬ 
scale  taken  from  the  Situational  Motivation  Scale  (Guay,  Valler- 
and,  &  Blanchard,  2000;  four  items;  Cronbach’s  a  =  .88)  to 
measure  the  tutees’  intrinsic  motivation  to  perform  the  ANOVA 
task.  A  sample  item  is  “I  found  working  on  this  task  interesting.” 

Social  relationship  to  tutor.  We  assessed  the  appraisal  of  the 
social  relationship  to  the  tutor  by  adapting  the  following  items 


from  a  scale  measuring  relational  trust  (Echterhoff,  Lang,  Kramer, 
&  Higgins,  2009):  “I  find  my  tutor  likeable,”  “I  would  work  with 
my  tutor  again,”  “I  feel  close  to  my  tutor,”  “I  feel  connected  to  my 
tutor  through  our  communication,”  and  “I  find  it  important  to  see 
the  problem  in  the  same  way  as  my  tutor.”  Because  these  items  do 
not  form  a  homogeneous  scale,  they  were  analyzed  individually. 

Control  variables.  We  entered  the  pretest  measures  of  the 
tutees’  perceived  understanding  of  concepts  central  to  the  task  and 
the  attitude  toward  statistics  and  SPSS  analyses  as  covariates. 

Results 

Preliminary  Analyses 

Preliminary  analyses  revealed  that  most  data  suitable  for  com¬ 
mon  ANOVA-like  procedures  were  nonnormal  and  some  were 
heteroscedastic.  Therefore,  Winsorized  variances  were  used  to 
provide  more  robust  estimators  (Erceg-Hurn  &  Mirosevich,  2008). 
The  data  from  the  content  analysis  were  handled  differently,  be¬ 
cause  they  consisted  of  proportions  and  not  continuous  variables 
(see  below). 

As  reported  earlier,  we  entered  the  variables  weekly  Internet 
use,  frequency  of  messenger  program  use,  and  experience  with 
SPSS  as  covariates  in  all  analyses  of  tutors'  data,  and  all  descrip¬ 
tive  values  reported  were  adjusted  for  the  mean  level  of  these 
variables. 

Data  From  Tutors 

Content  analysis.  To  analyze  whether  the  proportions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  instructional  behaviors  and  politeness  strategies  differed 
between  experimental  conditions,  we  divided  the  number  of  seg¬ 
ments  showing  a  certain  tutor  behavior  (e.g.,  number  of  segments 
with  hints,  number  of  segments  with  positive  politeness)  by  the 
number  of  total  segments  in  the  interaction.  This  yielded  the 
proportions  of  different  instructional  behaviors  and  politeness 
strategies  for  each  tutor.  This  type  of  data  (compositional  data) 
cannot  be  modeled  by  common  procedures  such  as  logistic  regres- 
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sion,  because  there  are  more  than  two  response  categories  and 
more  than  one  response  in  every  case.  Therefore,  we  used  Dirichlet 
regression  models  (Gueorguieva,  Rosenheck,  &  Zelterman,  2008; 
Hijazi  &  Jernigan,  2009). 

Face-threatening  acts.  Table  2  reports  the  mean  proportions 
of  FT As  and  politeness  strategies  and  their  standard  deviations  in 
each  of  the  conditions  along  with  values  for  z  and  p  as  well  as 
effect  sizes.  About  one-third  of  the  utterances  (31.58%)  constituted 
face  threats.  Most  FTAs  were  redressed  with  negative  politeness 
(54.63%).  The  regression  analysis  showed  that  tutors  in  the  no¬ 
politeness  condition  uttered  significantly  more  FTAs  baldly  (z  = 
2.00,  p  =  .045,  d  =  0.75;  medium  effect)  but  also  used  signifi¬ 
cantly  more  negative  politeness  strategies  (z  =  2.29,  p  =  .022,  d  = 
0.87;  large  effect).  They  showed  a  tendency  toward  using  fewer 
positively  redressed  FTAs  (z  =  1.78,  p  =  .075,  d  =  0.66;  medium 
effect).  Off-record  strategies  were  used  very  rarely  (3.55%),  and 
there  was  no  significant  difference  between  conditions  (z  —  0.369, 
p  =  .712). 

Instructional  behaviors.  The  results  for  instructional  behav¬ 
iors  are  shown  in  Table  3.  Of  all  utterances  that  constituted 
instructional  moves,  hinting  was  the  most  prevalent.  In  the  polite¬ 
ness  condition,  more  than  one-third  of  tutors’  utterances  were 
hints.  This  was  significantly  lower  than  the  proportion  of  hinting  in 
the  no-politeness  condition  (over  40%;  z  =  1.98,  p  =  .048,  d  = 
0.74;  medium  effect).  Tutors  in  the  no-politeness  condition  also 
requested  more  actions  (z  =  3.20,  p  =  .001,  d  =  1.27;  large  effect) 
and  gave  more  correct  answers  (z  =  3.28,  p  =  .001,  d  =  1.31; 
large  effect)  than  those  in  the  politeness  condition.  Other  common 
instructional  moves  for  which  we  found  no  significant  differences 
were  positive  feedback,  which  made  up  about  one-quarter  of 
tutors’  utterances  in  both  conditions,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  scaf¬ 
folding  (6.83%). 

Self-report  measures. 

Evaluation  of  prompts.  The  tutors’  ratings  of  the  instructions 
and  prompts  showed  no  differences  between  experimental  condi¬ 
tions.  The  tutors  found  them,  on  average,  not  very  helpful  (M  = 
2.45,  SD  =  1.21),  t( 26)  —  1.58  p  =  .558,  but  they  also  indicated 
that  they  did  not  find  them  distracting  while  tutoring  (M  =  3.41, 
SD  =  1.31),  t( 26)  =  -0.20  p  =  .843.  They  thought  it  was  sensible 
to  communicate  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the  prompts  (M  = 
3.55,  SD  =  1.15),  t( 26)  =  -0.98,  p  =  .338,  and  also  generally 
agreed  that  they  were  able  to  implement  the  instructions  ( M  = 
3.42,  SD  =  1.31),  r(26)  =  0.37,  p  =  .714. 

Tutor’s  perception  of  tutee’s  understanding.  There  was  no 
significant  difference  between  groups  regarding  how  tutors  eval¬ 


uated  their  tutees’  subjective  understanding,  t(26)  =  1.53,  p  — 
.139.  The  tutors  thought  their  tutees  had  generally  understood  the 
topic  (M  =  3.51,  SD  =  0.72). 

Data  From  Tutees 

ANOVA  transfer  task.  Tutees  in  the  politeness  condition 
scored  an  average  of  8.63  (SD  =  1 .86)  correct  points  on  the  second 
ANOVA  task  compared  to  an  average  score  of  8.13  (SD  =  2.47) 
for  those  in  the  no-politeness  condition.  This  difference  did  not 
attain  statistical  significance  after  controlling  for  tutees’  perceived 
understanding  of  concepts  central  to  the  task  and  their  attitude 
toward  statistics  and  SPSS,  t( 27)  =  0.35,  p  =  .727 .  However,  the 
covariate  measuring  personal  attitude  toward  statistics  was  signif¬ 
icant,  t(21)  =  2. 1 1  ,p  =  .044,  d  =  0.76  (medium  effect),  with  more 
positive  attitudes  predicting  better  outcomes  on  the  task. 

Self-report  measures. 

Knowledge  of  concepts  and  attitude  toward  statistics.  Before 
the  tutoring  session,  tutees  rated  their  understanding  of  five  central 
statistical  concepts  at  3.66  (SD  =  0.83);  after  the  session,  the 
estimate  was  4.00  (SD  =  0.42).  The  pre-  and  posttest  difference 
was  significant,  r(30)  =  3.59,  p  =  .001,  d  =  1.29  (large  effect),  but 
the  gains  did  not  differ  between  experimental  conditions,  f(27)  = 
-0.75,  p  =  .458.  The  same  held  for  the  tutees’  attitude  toward 
statistics  and  SPSS  (pretest:  M  =  2.77 ,  SD  =  0.75;  posttest:  M  = 
2.90,  SD  =  0.84):  significant  pre-  and  posttest  difference,  t(30)  = 
4.03,  p  <  .001,  d  =  1.45  (large  effect);  difference  between 
conditions,  f(27)  =  —0.35,  p  =  .733. 

Tutor’s  recipient  orientation.  There  were  no  significant  dif¬ 
ferences  between  experimental  conditions  for  the  ROS  scales  for 
audience  design,  t(21)  =  0.485,  p  =  .631;  tutor’s  specialized 
knowledge  and  commitment,  f(27)  =  —0.08,  p  =  .938;  or  emo¬ 
tional  evaluation,  t(21)  =  0.84,  p  =  .408.  However,  tutees  in  the 
no-politeness  condition  indicated  a  marginally  higher  subjective 
understanding  (M  =  4.09,  SD  =  0.45)  than  those  in  the  politeness 
condition  (M  =  3.69,  SD  =  0.73),  t(21)  =  1.72,  p  =  .098,  d  =  0.62 
(medium  effect). 

Tutor’s  instructional  facework.  Tutees  in  the  two  experimen¬ 
tal  conditions  did  not  differ  in  how  they  perceived  their  tutors’ 
facework.  Facework  was  assessed  as  high  for  both  positive  (M  = 
4.28,  SD  =  0.59),  r(27)  =  0.84,  p  =  .409,  and  negative  (M  =  4.02, 
SD  -  0.61)  dimensions,  t(21)  =  -0.55,  p  —  .590. 

Intrinsic  motivation.  Tutees  generally  stated  that  they  were 
intrinsically  motivated  to  do  the  task  (M  =  3.78,  SD  =  0.76).  This 


Table  2 

Relative  Frequencies  of  Face-Threatening  Acts  (Adjusted  for  Covariates) 


Experimental  condition 


Politeness  No-politeness 


Face-threatening  act 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

z 

P 

Cohen’s  d 

Bald/on  record 

.213 

.061 

.293 

.038 

2.00 

.045* 

0.75 

Positive  politeness 

.128 

.014 

.117 

.008 

1.78 

.0751* 

0.66 

Negative  politeness 

.516 

.066 

.548 

.038 

2.29 

.022* 

0.87 

Off  record 

.083 

.023 

.042 

.009 

0.37 

.712 

V<10.  *  P  <  .05. 
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Table  3 

Relative  Frequencies  of  Instructional  Behaviors  (Adjusted  for  Covariates) 


Experimental  condition 


Politeness  No-politeness 


Instructional  behavior 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

z 

P 

Cohen’s  d 

Explanation 

.081 

.024 

.062 

.015 

0.07 

.943 

Request  for  action 

.042 

.011 

.076 

.015 

3.20 

.001** 

1.27 

Hint 

.350 

.016 

.430 

.011 

1.98 

.048* 

0.74 

Give  correct  answer 

.029 

.005 

.064 

.007 

3.28 

.001** 

1.31 

Clarification  question 

.059 

.011 

.027 

.002 

-1.07 

.284 

Positive  feedback 

.282 

.008 

.240 

.006 

1.06 

.288 

Negative  feedback 

.029 

.003 

.022 

.002 

0.60 

.547 

Scaffolding  (prompts  and  pumps) 

.102 

.031 

.056 

.012 

0.20 

.842 

Other  instructional  behaviors 

.026 

.004 

.024 

.002 

1.36 

.174 

>  <  .05.  *><.01. 


did  not  differ  between  the  experimental  conditions,  t( 27)  =  1 .56, 
p  =  .131. 

Social  relationship  to  the  tutor.  Tutees’  perceived  social  re¬ 
lationship  to  their  respective  tutors  did  not  differ  between  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  questions  asking  for  liking  of  the  tutor,  f(27)  =  -0.12, 
p  =  .908;  feeling  connected  to  the  tutor,  f(27)  =  —  0.30,  p  =  .768; 
or  finding  it  important  to  see  the  problem  in  the  same  way  as  the 
tutor,  r(27)  =  1.34,p  =  .192.  The  analysis  revealed  two  marginally 
significant  results:  Tutees  in  the  no-politeness  condition  felt  closer 
to  their  tutor  ( M  =  2.87,  SD  =  1.19)  than  those  in  the  politeness 
condition  ( M  =  2.00,  SD  =  0.73),  t( 27)  =  1.80,  p  =  .082,  d  =  0.65 
(medium  effect),  and  were  also  more  in  favor  of  working  with  their 
tutor  again  (no-politeness:  M  =  4.40,  SD  =  0.83,  politeness:  M  — 
3.34,  SD  =  0.68),  f(27)  =  1.84,  p  =  .076,  d  =  0.66  (medium 
effect). 

Discussion 

This  study  examined  whether  tutors  can  be  instructed  to  adjust 
their  communication  to  a  specific  kind  of  politeness  and  whether 
this  impacts  on  their  use  of  certain  instructional  strategies.  In  a 
computer-mediated  tutoring  situation,  tutors  were  presented  with 
either  instructions  or  prompts  detailing  the  use  of  negative  polite¬ 
ness  strategies  with  the  aim  of  preserving  the  tutees’  autonomy,  or 
they  were  instructed  to  communicate  clearly  and  explicitly. 

In  part,  this  manipulation  had  the  desired  effect:  Whereas  tutors 
in  the  no-politeness  condition  did  not  utter  more  FTAs,  they  more 
frequently  uttered  them  baldly  than  tutors  in  the  politeness  condi¬ 
tion.  Thus,  our  data  provide  evidence  that  it  is  possible  to  influence 
the  politeness  of  tutors’  communication.  However,  instructing 
tutors  to  disregard  politeness  considerations  entirely  seems  much 
more  difficult,  as  the  counterintuitive  results  on  politeness  strate¬ 
gies  show:  Tutors  in  the  no-politeness  condition  redressed  signif¬ 
icantly  more  FTAs  with  negative  politeness  strategies  and  showed 
a  tendency  to  use  fewer  positive  strategies.  Our  concern  for  the 
other’s  face  seems  to  be  intertwined  deeply  with  the  processes  that 
govern  our  communication,  and  it  cannot  just  be  switched  off  by 
an  experimental  manipulation. 

The  data  on  instructional  behaviors  were  inconsistent:  Tutors  in 
the  no-politeness  condition  used  more  requests  and  hints  and  gave 
more  correct  answers.  These  are  arguably  more  direct  forms  of 


instruction,  and  more  likely  to  constitute  threats  to  the  tutee’s 
negative  face,  explaining  why  these  tutors  might  have  been 
tempted  to  make  up  for  their  brashness  by  using  negative  polite¬ 
ness  strategies.  Contrary  to  our  expectations,  there  were  no  differ¬ 
ences  for  the  other  instructional  strategies  such  as  explanations  and 
scaffolding  moves.  It  is  possible  that  the  tutors  did  not  construe 
these  moves  as  face-threatening  and  as  such  they  were  not  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  instructions.  However,  because  we  did  not  investigate 
how  the  tutors  perceived  the  appropriateness  of  their  communica¬ 
tion,  we  cannot  validate  this  assumption  directly.  The  fact  that 
tutors  in  the  no-politeness  condition  used  not  only  more  direct 
instructional  moves  but  also  more  politeness  strategies  could  in¬ 
dicate  that  they  were  aware  of  the  face  threat  these  moves  present. 
On  the  one  hand,  this  supports  Person  et  al.’s  (1995)  assumption 
that  politeness  considerations  hinder  the  use  of  face-threatening 
tutoring  moves.  On  the  other  hand,  most  instructional  strategies 
such  as  scaffolding  questions  and,  most  importantly,  negative 
feedback  on  errors  were  not  influenced  by  the  instruction. 

The  proportion  of  negative  feedback  was  very  low  in  this  study 
(just  over  1%  of  all  utterances),  especially  when  compared  to  the 
high  proportion  of  positive  feedback.  This  was  not  due  to  a  lack  of 
opportunities,  because  tutees’  errors  during  the  tutoring  were  fre¬ 
quent.  Whereas  other  studies  have  found  that  (expert)  tutors’ 
feedback  can  be  very  prompt  and  discriminating  (D’Mello,  Leh¬ 
man,  &  Person,  2010),  it  is  highly  unlikely  that  our  tutors  gave 
feedback  on  every  tutee  mistake.  These  results  are  in  line  with 
other  research  on  tutor  behavior  (Chi  et  al.,  2004;  Lepper  & 
Woolverton,  2002)  and  could  be  due  to  tutors’  awareness  of  the 
face  threat  inherent  in  negative  feedback,  inducing  them  to  avoid 
it  even  after  being  instructed  not  to  (Bromme  et  al.,  2012).  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  also  possible  that  novice  tutors  lack  competence  in 
giving  explicit  feedback  (Chi  et  al.,  2004).  Further  research  should 
examine  the  connection  between  politeness-  and  tutoring-related 
communication  acts  in  order  to  establish  the  relative  impact  of 
tutor  competence  and  politeness  considerations  on  the  use  of 
different  instructional  strategies. 

The  differences  in  communication  styles  caused  by  the  manip¬ 
ulation  resulted  in  only  minor  changes  in  tutees’  appraisals  of  the 
tutoring  situation.  The  tutees  did  not  assess  their  tutors’  facework 
differently.  Those  in  the  no-politeness  condition  arguably  indi- 
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cated  feeling  closer  to  their  tutors  than  those  in  the  politeness 
condition.  This  runs  counter  to  the  predictions  of  politeness  theory: 
Brown  and  Levinson  (1987)  defined  negative  politeness  strategies 
as  social  brakes  that  aim  at  maintaining  a  distance  to  the  recipient 
and  thereby  preserving  their  autonomy.  Tutees  instructed  by  a 
“nonpolite”  tutor  also  felt  that  they  had  learned  more  from  the 
tutoring  and  would  more  readily  work  with  their  tutor  again.  This 
is  especially  interesting,  because  the  actual  learning  outcomes  did 
not  differ.  One  explanation  for  these  findings  could  be  the  content 
domain:  Statistics  is  an  aversive  topic  for  many  students  (Baloglu, 
2003),  and  the  tutees  probably  felt  direct  instruction  to  be  appro¬ 
priate  in  this  well-structured  domain  (Buehl  &  Alexander,  2005). 
Moreover,  tutors  instructed  to  disregard  politeness  seemed  to  be 
less  shy  about  sharing  their  knowledge,  giving  many  more  hints 
and  correct  solutions.  It  is  conceivable  that  this  elicited  a  feeling  of 
knowing  on  the  side  of  the  tutees. 

The  finding  that  the  different  politeness  instructions  did  not  lead 
to  differences  in  learning  outcomes  cannot  be  explained  by  a 
ceiling  effect,  because  there  was  sufficient  variance  in  the  quality 
of  tutees’  solutions  of  the  ANOVA  transfer  task  in  both  conditions. 
Therefore,  our  results  fail  to  refute  the  notion  that  politeness  does 
not  hinder  learning  and  can  be  beneficial  (Kerssen-Griep  et  al., 
2003).  It  is  likely  that  learners  “look  behind”  polite  redresses,  and 
that  politeness — as  long  as  it  is  not  evasive — can  help  establish 
positive  relations  between  tutor  and  tutee. 

Limitations  and  Future  Research 

Whereas  the  experimental  manipulation  succeeded  in  changing 
the  proportion  of  some  politeness  strategies  and  instructional  be¬ 
haviors  in  tutorial  communication,  it  did  not  yield  all  the  expected 
effects — especially  on  the  tutees’  side.  Multiple  correlational  and 
experimental  studies  have  found  that  learners  perceive  polite  in¬ 
structors  more  positively  on  instructionally  relevant  variables 
(Jucks  et  al.,  2012;  Trees,  Kerssen-Griep,  &  Hess,  2009;  Witt  & 
Kerssen-Griep,  201 1).  The  fact  that  the  current  study  did  not  show 
these  effects  supports  the  assumption  that  the  manipulation  was 
ineffective  in  bringing  about  significant  changes  in  politeness  that 
were  also  sufficiently  salient  for  tutees.  It  is  conceivable  that  the 
single,  computer-mediated  interactions  in  this  study  were  too  short 
for  the  tutees  to  form  a  detailed  impression  of  their  tutor.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  observe  longer  interactions  and  gain  a  better 
evaluation  of  the  social  consequences  of  differentially  polite  com¬ 
munication. 

If  tutees  are  usually  aware  of  politeness  in  tutoring,  it  is  likely 
that  tutors  are  as  well.  However,  our  study  does  not  give  insight  on 
whether  tutors  avoid  necessary  instructional  moves  because  they 
find  them  too  imposing.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  study  that  has 
investigated  how  the  appropriateness  of  face-threatening  moves  in 
tutorial  communication  is  assessed  from  a  tutor’s  perspective. 
Further  research  should  endeavor  to  elucidate  whether  tutors  ac¬ 
knowledge  “the  dialectical  tension  between  effectiveness  and  ap¬ 
propriateness”  (Carson  &  Cupach,  2000,  p.  229):  Do  they  perceive 
instructional  FT  As  as  sanctioned  behavior  in  tutoring  interactions 
and  hence  utter  them  explicitly  (cf.  Hirokawa,  Mickey,  &  Miura, 
1991),  or  do  they  unproductively  avoid  them  as  has  been  observed 
in  other  contexts  (Bonnefon  et  al.,  2011)?  Answering  this  question 
will  shed  light  on  whether  better  politeness  instructions  could 
bring  about  more  effective  tutoring.  This  is  also  relevant  for  other 


instructional  contexts  such  as  expert-layperson  communication:  If 
doctors  do  not  construe  their  role  as  teaching  when  explaining  a 
diagnosis  to  their  patients,  evasive  politeness  can  become  a  prob¬ 
lem. 

A  limitation  of  our  study  is  that  although  it  required  tutors  and 
tutees  to  interact  over  a  longer  period,  we  analyzed  politeness  only 
on  the  level  of  tutors’  utterances.  Because  it  is  most  likely  that 
politeness  is  also  negotiated  discursively  (Conlan,  2005;  Holt- 
graves,  2005),  a  procedural  perspective  on  data  like  ours  could 
possibly  deliver  further  insight  into  the  processes  governing  tuto¬ 
rial  interaction  on  this  level.  Some  tutoring  research  has  explored 
more  complex  analyses  that  could  accomplish  this  (D’Mello,  01- 
ney,  &  Person,  2010). 

Nonetheless,  despite  these  shortcomings,  we  consider  that  the 
present  study  has  delivered  evidence  for  the  important  role  of 
facework  in  instructional  communication.  Tutorial  communication 
is  in  most  cases  inherently  face-threatening.  Using  different  mea¬ 
sures,  contexts,  and  methods  to  study  the  social,  cognitive,  and 
motivational  influences  on  using  politeness  as  well  as  the  effects  of 
using  politeness  on  both  sides — tutors  and  tutees — will  help  de¬ 
termine  which  kinds  of  effects  are  to  be  expected  from  which  kind 
of  tutor  communication,  and  make  it  possible  to  fine-tune  the  kinds 
of  instructions  given  to  tutors. 
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Appendix 

Instructions  for  Tutors  (Translated  From  German) 


These  are  the  instructions  for  eliciting  the  experimental  manip¬ 
ulation  given  to  tutors  before  the  tutoring  sessions.  The  three 


bulleted  hints  at  the  end  of  the  instructions  are  the  three  phrases 
shown  as  prompts  during  the  session. 


Politeness  condition 


Please  note  that  learners  will  generally  feel  offended  if  their  autonomy 
is  restricted  and  they  are  not  free  to  make  their  own  decisions. 

Therefore,  when  explaining  these  processes,  it  helps  to  give  learners 
the  impression  that  their  freedom  of  action  is  unrestricted. 

Try  to  let  them  know  that  they  can  introduce  their  own  ideas  and 
make  their  own  decisions  on  how  to  react  to  feedback. 


No-politeness  condition 

Please  note  that  learners  will  generally  feel  offended  if  they  do 
not  understand  what  they  are  supposed  to  do  or  what  their 
tutor  meansl 

Therefore,  when  explaining  these  processes,  it  helps  to 
communicate  clearly  and  frankly. 

Try  to  point  out  clearly  what  needs  to  be  done  next. 


This  is  particularly  important  when  you  are  phrasing  requests  or  correcting  the  learner.  Please  pay  attention  to  the  following  hints: 


•  Phrase  your  requests  noncoercively\  Tutees  should  feel  that  they  are 
free  to  choose  whether  to  respond  to  your  suggestions. 

•  Phrase  corrections  in  a  way  that  allows  tutees  to  decide  for 
themselves  how  they  want  to  react  to  theml 

•  Phrase  explanations  in  a  way  that  allows  tutees  to  feel  free  to 
decide  what  they  want  to  do  with  them\ 


•  Phrase  requests  clearly  and  explicitly !  Tutees  should  know 
exactly  what  they  need  to  do. 

•  Phrase  corrections  in  a  way  that  lets  tutees  know  what  they 
have  done  wrong ! 

•  Phrase  explanations  so  that  tutees  know  exactly  what  you 
mean ! 


Communicating  in  this  way  ensures  good  understanding  and  makes  it  easier  to  solve  the  task  correctly.  These  hints  will  appear  on  your  screen  from 

time  to  time  during  the  session  as  reminders. 
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Extraneous  Perceptual  Information  Interferes  With  Children’s  Acquisition 

of  Mathematical  Knowledge 

Jennifer  A.  Kaminski  and  Vladimir  M.  Sloutsky 

The  Ohio  State  University 


Educational  material  often  includes  engaging  perceptual  information.  However,  this  perceptual  infor¬ 
mation  is  often  extraneous  and  may  compete  with  the  deeper  to-be-learned  structure,  consequently 
hindering  either  the  learning  of  relevant  structure  or  its  transfer  to  new  situations.  This  hypothesis  was 
tested  in  4  experiments  in  which  6-  to  8-year-old  children  learned  to  read  simple  bar  graphs.  In  some 
conditions,  the  bars  were  monochromatic  (i.e  ,  No  Extraneous  Information),  whereas  in  other  conditions, 
the  bars  consisted  of  columns  of  discrete  countable  objects  (i.e.,  Extraneous  Information).  Results 
demonstrated  that  the  presence  of  extraneous  information  substantially  attenuated  learning;  participants 
tended  to  count  the  objects  and  failed  to  acquire  the  appropriate  strategy.  The  interference  effects 
decreased  with  age.  These  findings  present  evidence  of  how  extraneous  information  affects  learning  of 
new  mathematical  knowledge.  Broader  implications  of  these  findings  for  understanding  the  development 
of  the  ability  to  filter  task-irrelevant  information  and  for  educational  practice  are  also  discussed. 

Keywords:  inhibition,  learning,  mathematics,  number 


Elementary  educators  are  faced  with  a  twofold  challenge:  They 
need  to  communicate  content  to  students,  and  they  need  to  keep 
students  engaged  in  the  process  of  learning.  This  dual  responsibil¬ 
ity  may  be  particularly  challenging  when  teaching  mathematics, 
because  mathematical  concepts  and  procedures  are  often  difficult 
for  students  to  acquire  (e.g..  Brown  &  Burton,  1978;  English  & 
Halford,  1995). 

One  response  to  this  challenge  is  to  incorporate  colorful  familiar 
images  into  the  learning  material,  with  the  goal  of  increasing 
children’s  engagement  and  linking  the  new  mathematical  content 
to  some  prior  knowledge.  For  example,  when  the  goal  is  for 
children  to  learn  to  read  bar  graphs,  the  bars  might  consist  of 
columns  of  candies,  animals,  or  other  objects.  Such  colorful  im¬ 
ages  are  commonly  encountered  in  elementary  educational  prac¬ 
tice  and  can  also  be  found  in  material  intended  for  adults  (e.g., 
“Chipotle  store  openings,”  2010;  “Favorite  pizza  toppings,”  n.d.). 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  common  belief  that  such  materials  are 
helpful  for  learning.  For  example,  we  informally  surveyed  16 
kindergarten  and  elementary  school  teachers  about  material  used 
to  teach  children  to  read  bar  graphs.  In  particular,  we  showed 
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teachers  Graphs  A  and  B  in  Figure  1  and  asked  them  whether  they 
would  use  similar  graphs  in  their  teaching  and  which  of  the  two 
graphs  would  be  more  effective.  All  16  teachers  indicated  that  they 
would  use  graphs  with  columns  of  colorful  objects  in  their  teach¬ 
ing,  with  14  of  the  teachers  responding  that  such  graphs  would  be 
more  effective  for  teaching  than  graphs  with  monochromatic  bars 
with  no  objects.  Two  teachers  responded  that  they  would  not  use 
the  monochromatic  graphs  at  all. 

However,  there  is  a  note  of  caution;  Although  such  added 
pictorial  information  may  be  visually  appealing,  such  information 
may  hinder,  rather  than  facilitate,  learning  and/or  transfer.  This  is 
because  this  information  is  often  extraneous  to  the  learning  task, 
and  it  may  also  prompt  well-learned  strategies  with  unclear  con¬ 
sequences  on  the  to-be-learned  ones.  For  example,  items  presented 
in  Figures  1A  and  1C  may  prompt  counting,  which  is  not  an 
appropriate  strategy  for  reading  graphs.  The  inclusion  of  such 
extraneous  information  may  be  particularly  problematic  for  chil¬ 
dren  whose  ability  to  control  attention,  filter  irrelevant  informa¬ 
tion,  and  inhibit  prepotent  responses  is  quite  limited  (see  Hanania 
&  Smith,  2010,  for  a  review).  Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  such 
extraneous  information  may  capture  attention  and  prevent  chil¬ 
dren  from  focusing  on  less  salient  to-be-learned  structure  or 
invite  prepotent,  well-learned  strategies  instead  of  newly  pre¬ 
sented  strategies. 

The  goal  of  the  present  research  was  to  examine  how  such 
extraneous  perceptual  information  affects  learning  and  how  these 
effects  change  with  development.  We  considered  the  case  of 
learning  to  read  bar  graphs  that  had  extraneous  pictures  similar  to 
those  in  Figures  1 A  and  1C.  Bar  graphs  present  an  interesting  case 
for  two  reasons.  First,  bar  graphs  are  a  case  of  learning  a  relation 
(graphs  depict  a  relation  between  two  variables),  and  learning  of 
relations  is  an  important  and  challenging  task  during  preschool  and 
elementary  school  years  (e.g.,  Goswami,  2001;  Rattermann  & 
Gentner,  1998).  Second,  bar  graphs  are  an  important  real-life  case 
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Figure  1.  Sample  stimuli:  Graphs  A  and  C  were  used  in  the  extraneous  information  condition,  and  Graphs  B 
and  D  were  used  in  the  no  extraneous  information  condition.  Graphs  A  and  B  were  the  example  graphs  shown 
in  the  Training  phase,  and  Graphs  C  and  D  were  test  graphs  shown  in  the  Condition-Specific  Test  for  each 
condition. 


as  they  are  part  of  elementary  school  curriculum  (National  Council 
of  Teachers  of  Mathematics,  2000).  Prior  studies  have  investigated 
aspects  of  instruction  that  affect  students’  complex  interpretations 
of  graphs,  such  as  noticing  trends  and  interactions  in  the  data 
(Kramarski,  2004;  Shah  &  Hoeffner,  2002;  Wainer,  1980,  1992). 
However,  less  is  known  about  how  variations  in  format  affect 
young  elementary  students’  basic  graph  reading  ability,  namely 
their  ability  to  link  a  correct  y-axis  value  with  a  specific  x-axis 
value.  In  particular,  how  will  children  integrate  and  weigh  task¬ 
relevant  relational  information  and  task-irrelevant  (or  extraneous) 
perceptual  information? 

Previous  research  suggests  that  children  often  have  difficulty 
attending  to  relations  and  instead  focus  on  superficial  features 
(Gentner,  1988;  Rattermann  &  Gentner,  1998).  With  development, 
they  become  increasingly  capable  of  acquiring  complex  relational 
knowledge,  such  as  basic  arithmetic.  Improvements  in  relational 
reasoning  are  largely  driven  by  increases  in  domain  knowledge 
(Goswami,  1992,  2001;  Goswami  &  Brown,  1990)  and  in  working 
memory  capacity  (Andrews  &  Halford,  2002;  Halford,  1993; 
Richland,  Morrison,  &  Holyoak,  2006).  However,  development 
per  se  does  not  guarantee  successful  relational  reasoning.  When 
relations  are  more  complex  than  those  involved  in  simple  analo¬ 


gies  or  metaphors  (which  is  often  the  case  with  mathematical 
concepts),  even  adults  can  fail  to  recognize  and  transfer  learned 
relations  to  novel  contexts  (Gick  &  Holyoak,  1980,  1983;  Gos¬ 
wami,  1991;  Kaminski,  Sloutsky,  &  Heckler,  2008;  Novick,  1988; 
Reed,  Dempster,  &  Ettinger,  1985;  Reed,  Ernst,  &  Banerji,  1974). 

Although  complex  relational  knowledge  is  generally  difficult  to 
transfer,  the  format  of  the  learning  material  can  affect  the  likeli¬ 
hood  of  successful  transfer.  Undergraduate  students  who  learned  a 
novel  mathematical  concept  from  a  generic,  perceptually  sparse 
learning  format  demonstrated  better  transfer  than  students  who 
learned  from  a  perceptually  rich  format  (Sloutsky,  Kaminski,  & 
Heckler,  2005).  There  is  also  evidence  that  perceptually  rich 
learning  formats  can  hinder  transfer  of  the  nonmathematical  rela¬ 
tions  (Goldstone  &  Sakamoto,  2003)  as  well  as  problem  solving 
(McNeil,  Uttal,  Jarvin,  &  Sternberg,  2009).  As  we  argued  above, 
this  is  because  examples  used  in  this  format  communicate  consid¬ 
erable  extraneous  information  to  the  learner  (see  Kaminski  & 
Sloutsky,  2011,  for  discussion),  and  this  irrelevant  information 
may  be  difficult  for  the  learner  to  inhibit  and  filter. 

The  inclusion  of  extraneous  information  in  learning  of  mathe¬ 
matics  may  be  particularly  detrimental  for  young  children.  First, 
mathematical  knowledge  is  often  relational  in  nature,  and  relations 
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are  less  salient  than  objects  (e.g.,  Gentner,  1988).  Adding  extra¬ 
neous  superficial  information  increases  the  disparity  in  salience 
between  the  relevant  relations  and  the  superficial  features.  Second, 
filtering  of  irrelevant,  potentially  distracting  information  is  partic¬ 
ularly  difficult  for  preschool  and  even  elementary  school  children 
(Kemler,  1982;  Shepp  &  Swartz,  1976;  Smith  &  Kemler,  1978;  see 
also  Hanania  &  Smith.  2010).  For  example,  Shepp  and  Swartz 
(1976)  instructed  6-  and  9-year-olds  to  sort  items  according  to 
shape,  with  color  being  an  irrelevant  dimension.  It  was  found  that 
6-year-olds  (but  not  9-year-olds)  were  slower  when  color  varied 
independently  of  shape  than  when  color  covaried  with  shape  or  did 
not  vary  at  all.  Therefore,  the  task-irrelevant  dimension  affected 
performance  of  younger,  but  not  older  participants.  Similarly, 
Napolitano  and  Sloutsky  (2004)  demonstrated  that  4-year-olds 
have  difficulty  performing  same- different  discrimination  with  se¬ 
rially  presented  visual  stimuli,  when  sounds  accompanying  these 
visual  stimuli  varied  independently  (see  also  Robinson  &  Sloutsky, 
2004). 

In  addition,  young  children  often  experience  difficulty  inhibiting 
a  previously  learned  response  when  a  new  response  is  needed  (see 
Hanania  &  Smith,  2010;  Plude,  Enns,  &  Brodeur,  1994,  for  re¬ 
views).  Although  this  ability  improves  with  development  (David¬ 
son,  Amso,  Anderson,  &  Diamond,  2006),  even  adults  are  not 
immune  to  negative  effects  of  such  conflicts  (Diamond  & 
Kirkham.  2005;  MacLleod,  1991).  A  variant  of  the  difficulty  to 
inhibit  a  well-learned  response  also  transpires  in  the  learning  of 
mathematics.  Children  often  apply  well-learned,  highly  practiced 
procedures  instead  of  to-be-learned  ones.  For  example,  children 
were  found  to  apply  familiar,  yet  inappropriate,  arithmetic  strate¬ 
gies  to  solve  mathematical  equivalence  problems  (McNeil,  2007; 
McNeil  &  Alibali,  2005)  and  whole  number  addition  procedures  to 
add  fractions  (Resnick  &  Ford,  1981). 

In  sum,  in  the  context  of  extraneous  information,  successful 
learning  (including  learning  of  many  mathematical  concepts  and 
procedures)  may  require  attentional  filtering  and  inhibitory  control 
that  may  not  be  sufficiently  developed  in  children.  As  a  result, 
extraneous  pictures  that  are  intended  to  make  learning  material 
visually  more  appealing  may  actually  hinder  learning  by  either 
distracting  from  relational  information  or  by  prompting  a  well- 
leamed,  yet  potentially  inappropriate,  strategy.  Furthermore,  given 
that  the  ability  to  filter  irrelevant  information  and  inhibit  prepotent 
responses  develops  between  preschool  and  late  elementary 
school  (Shepp  &  Swartz,  1976;  see  also  Hanania  &  Smith, 
2010;  Plude  et  al.,  1994,  for  reviews),  we  expect  that  these 
effects  should  reduce  with  age.  Both  hypotheses  were  tested  in 
the  four  reported  experiments. 

Experiment  1 

Method 

Participants.  Participants  were  122  students  recruited  from 
public  and  private  schools  in  suburbs  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the 
basis  of  returned  parental  consent  forms.  The  majority  of  partici¬ 
pants  were  Caucasian  from  middle-class  families.  Students  were  in 
kindergarten  (20  girls,  20  boys;  M  —  6.26  years,  SD  —  0.32),  first 
grade  (18  girls,  24  boys;  M  =  7. 16  years,  SD  =  0.40),  and  second 
grade  (20  girls,  20  boys;  M  =  8.24  years,  SD  =  0.38). 


Materials  and  design.  Participants  were  randomly  assigned 
to  one  of  two  between-subjects  conditions  (extraneous  information 
or  no  extraneous  information),  which  differed  in  the  appearance  of 
the  graphs.  The  experiment  consisted  of  three  phases:  Training, 
Condition-Specific  Testing,  and  Novel  Testing.  Novel  Testing  was 
identical  for  both  conditions.  In  all  phases,  participants  were 
shown  bar  graphs  representing  quantities  of  different  objects  at 
different  times,  with  quantities  either  increasing  or  decreasing  with 
time.  Time  was  always  indicated  on  the  x-axis,  and  quantity  was 
always  indicated  on  the  y-axis. 

Training.  The  Training  phase  consisted  of  the  presentation  of 
one  example  graph  and  one  test  graph.  The  appearance  of  the 
Training  graphs  differed  across  condition.  In  the  no  extraneous 
information  condition,  the  bars  were  monochromatic  (see  Figure 
IB),  whereas  in  the  extraneous  information  condition,  the  bars 
were  filled  with  pictures  of  the  objects  whose  quantities  they 
represented  (see  Figure  1A).  In  the  extraneous  information  condi¬ 
tion,  the  number  of  objects  in  each  of  the  bars  was  equal  to  the 
corresponding  y-value  (e.g.,  in  Week  1,  the  number  of  shoes  is 
five,  and  there  are  five  shoes  inside  the  corresponding  bar).  The 
experimenter  demonstrated  four  separate  readings  of  the  Training 
example  graph,  and  the  participants  were  asked  to  make  four 
readings  (one  for  each  bar)  of  the  Training  test  graph. 

Condition-Specific  Testing.  The  Condition-Specific  Testing 
phase  followed  the  Training  phase  and  consisted  of  three  test 
graphs,  for  which  participants  made  a  total  of  1 1  readings  (four 
readings  on  each  of  the  first  and  second  graphs  and  three  readings 
on  the  third  graph).  Critically,  unlike  in  the  Training  phase,  for  the 
extraneous  information  condition,  the  number  of  objects  in  the  bars 
did  not  equal  the  y-value;  instead,  the  numbers  of  objects  that 
appeared  on  each  graph  were  proportionally  related  to  the  y-value 
as  one  third,  one  half,  and  one  fourth  of  the  y-values  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  graphs,  respectively  (see  Figure  1C).  Therefore, 
responses  clearly  differentiated  the  children  who  correctly  read  the 
graph  according  to  the  y-axis  from  those  who  relied  instead  on  the 
number  of  objects  present.  In  the  no  extraneous  information  con¬ 
dition,  the  test  graphs  had  monochromatic  bars  (see  Figure  ID). 

Novel  Testing.  The  Novel  Testing  phase  was  condition- 
independent  and  consisted  of  two  test  graphs  of  a  novel  appear¬ 
ance.  Participants  in  both  conditions  were  presented  with  the  same 
test  graphs  for  which  the  bars  were  patterned  with  diagonal  lines  or 
small  polka  dots  (see  Figure  2).  Participants  were  asked  to  make 
four  separate  readings  of  each  test  graph. 

Procedure.  Participants  were  tested  individually  at  their 
schools  by  a  female  experimenter.  All  graphs  were  presented  on  a 
15.6-in.  laptop  computer,  and  the  experimenter  recorded  children’s 
responses  on  paper.  For  each  of  the  graphs,  participants  were  read 
a  situation  involving  quantities  that  were  shown  in  the  graph.  In  the 
Training  phase,  when  presenting  the  example  graph,  the  experi¬ 
menter  explicitly  told  the  child  that  time  was  represented  on  the 
x-axis  and  stated  each  of  the  x-axis  values.  The  experimenter  also 
explicitly  stated  the  y-axis  values  for  this  graph.  For  each  of  the 
four  individual  readings  of  the  example  graph,  the  experimenter 
pointed  to  the  appropriate  value  on  the  x-axis,  moved  her  finger 
upward  over  the  bar  of  the  graph,  and  then  horizontally  leftward  to 
the  y-axis  to  determine  the  corresponding  y-value.  The  following  is 
an  excerpt  from  the  script. 
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week 


weeks 


Figure  2.  Novel  Test  Stimuli:  Condition-independent  Testing  phase  test  graphs  used  in  both  the  extraneous 
information  and  no  extraneous  information  conditions. 


These  bottom  numbers  (the  experimenter  gestured  across  the  bottom) 
stand  for  the  week  number.  .  .  1  for  the  1st  week,  2  for  the  2nd  week, 
3rd  week  and  4th  week  (the  experimenter  pointed  to  each  individually 
as  she  spoke).  These  numbers  here  (the  experimenter  gestured  to  the 
y-axis)  stand  for  the  number  of  shoes  in  the  lost  and  found.  So,  for  the 
1st  week  (the  experimenter  pointed  to  the  1  on  the  x-axis)  there  were 
(the  experimenter  gestured  upward  over  the  bar  then  left  to  the  y-axis) 
five  shoes  in  the  lost  and  found. 

For  each  test  graph  in  the  Training  phase,  Condition-Specific 
Testing  phase,  and  the  Novel  Testing  phase,  the  experimenter  read 
the  scenario  and  explicitly  told  the  participant  what  quantities  the 
graph  was  showing  (e.g.,  the  number  of  flowers  over  several 
weeks).  Then  participants  were  asked  to  state  the  quantity  for  each 
indicated  time  point.  No  corrective  feedback  was  given  during 
training  or  testing. 

Results 

Responses  within  one  unit  of  the  correct  y-value  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  correct,  in  order  to  credit  participants  who  were  using  a 
correct  graph  reading  strategy  but  made  small  errors  in  reading  the 
value  on  the  y-axis.  Note  that  in  this  and  other  experiments 
reported  here,  the  overall  patterns  remain  the  same  and  reported 
effects  remain  significant  with  or  without  this  adjustment. 

Training  phase.  In  both  the  extraneous  information  and  no- 
extraneous  information  conditions,  participants  in  all  age  groups 
did  well  reading  the  Training  phase  test  graph  ( M  =  100.0%,  SD  — 
0.0%  for  second  graders;  M  =  95.0%,  SD  =  22.4%  for  first 
graders;  and  M  =  75.0%,  SD  =  37.2%  for  kindergarteners  in  the 
no  extraneous  information  condition;  and  M  —  95.0%,  SD  — 
17.4%  for  second  graders;  M  =  98.9%,  SD  =  5.33%  for  first 
graders;  and  M  =  86.3%,  SD  =  25.0%  for  kindergarteners  in  the 
extraneous  information  condition).  An  analysis  of  variance  with 
condition  and  grade  level  as  factors  revealed  a  significant  effect  of 
grade  level,  F( 2,  116)  =  7.96,  p  <  .002,  with  first  and  second 
graders  being  more  accurate  than  kindergarteners  (post  hoc 
Tukey’s,  ps  <  .003).  There  was  no  significant  effect  of  condition 
or  interaction  (ps  >  .24). 

Note  that  for  the  Training  phase  test  graph,  the  number  of 
objects  inside  each  bar  in  the  extraneous  information  condition 
was  equal  to  the  y-value.  Therefore,  participants  in  the  extraneous 
information  condition  could  respond  accurately  either  by  counting 


the  objects  in  the  appropriate  bars  or  by  reading  the  y-axis  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  appropriate  bars. 

Condition-Specific  Test  phase.  There  were  striking  differ¬ 
ences  in  accuracy  between  conditions  on  the  Condition-Specific 
Test.  For  these  graphs,  the  number  of  countable  objects  in  the  bars 
for  the  extraneous  information  condition  was  not  equal  to  the 
y-value,  resulting  in  incorrect  responses  from  participants  who 
counted  these  objects.  Data  across  conditions  and  grade  levels 
were  not  normally  distributed.  Therefore,  we  categorized  partici¬ 
pants  on  the  basis  of  their  predominant  type  of  responses  into  one 
of  three  graph-reading  strategies:  correct,  counting,  or  other.  If 
greater  than  50%  of  a  participant’s  responses  were  correct,  then  he 
or  she  was  categorized  as  a  correct  strategy  user.  The  mean 
accuracy  in  this  group  for  all  ages  and  conditions  was  high, 
exceeding  89%  (the  same  is  true  for  the  Novel  Tests).  Otherwise, 
if  at  least  50%  of  responses  were  based  on  the  cardinality  of  the 
extraneous  objects  present  in  the  bars,  then  the  participant  was 
categorized  as  a  counting  strategy  user.  Participants  who  did  not 
fall  into  correct  or  counting  categories  were  categorized  as  using 
other  strategies.  Responses  from  children  in  the  other  group  ap¬ 
peared  arbitrary.  The  mean  accuracy  for  all  ages  and  conditions  in 
the  latter  two  groups  did  not  exceed  25%  (the  same  is  true  for  the 
Novel  Tests). 

Figure  3  presents  the  percentage  of  participants  who  used  each 
of  the  strategy  types  and  also  the  mean  accuracy  for  all  participants 
on  the  Condition-Specific  Test.  All  first-  and  second-grade  partic¬ 
ipants  and  75%  of  kindergarten  participants  in  the  no  extraneous 
information  condition  appropriately  read  the  graphs.  However,  this 
was  not  true  for  the  extraneous  information  condition  in  which 
90%  of  kindergarteners  and  72%  of  first  graders  responded  by 
counting  the  objects.  Differences  in  the  number  of  correct  strategy 
users  were  analyzed  using  an  asymmetric  log-linear  analysis 
(Kennedy,  1992),  with  strategy  type  (correct  or  incorrect)  as  the 
dependent  variable  and  condition  and  grade  level  as  factors.  Both 
condition  and  grade  level  were  significant,  x2(l,  N  =  122)  >  55.3, 
p  <  .01;  and,  x2(2,  N  =  122)  >  26.4,  p  <  .01,  respectively  (.05 
was  added  to  cells  with  zero  frequency).  Older  children  were  more 
accurate  than  younger  children,  x2(k  N  —  82)  >  3.09,  p  <  .05, 
one-tailed  test  between  kindergarteners  and  first  graders;  and, 
X2(1,(V=  82)  >5.56,  p  <  .01,  one-tailed  test  between  first  graders 
and  second  graders. 
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Figure  3.  Performance  on  Condition-Specific  Test  in  Experiment  1  split  by  condition  and  grade  level.  Panel 
A  shows  the  percentage  of  participants  performing  each  graph-reading  strategy  type.  Panel  B  shows  mean 
percent  correct  for  all  participants.  Bars  represent  standard  error  of  the  mean.  K  =  Kindergarten;  1st  =  first 
grade;  2nd  =  second  grade;  Extr  =  Extraneous;  No  Extr  =  No  Extraneous;  Extran  =  Extraneous;  No  Extran  = 
No  Extraneous. 


Novel  Test  phase.  Not  only  did  many  participants  in  the 
extraneous  information  condition  count  the  discrete  objects  when 
present,  but  many  of  these  participants  also  failed  to  appropriately 
read  the  Novel  Test  graphs  (i.e.,  patterned  bars).  Figure  4  presents 
the  percentage  of  participants  who  used  each  of  the  strategy  types 
and  also  the  mean  accuracy  for  all  participants  on  the  Novel  Test. 
To  our  surprise,  many  participants  attempted  to  count  the  small 
stripes  or  polka  dots  on  the  bars,  or  they  counted  the  horizontal 
lines  present  on  the  graph  without  considering  the  corresponding 
value  on  the  y-axis.  The  remainder  of  participants  who  did  not  read 
the  graphs  accurately  made  arbitrary  responses.  However,  in  the  no 
extraneous  information  condition,  all  first  and  second  graders  and 
75%  of  kindergarteners  accurately  read  these  graphs.  An  asym¬ 
metric  log-linear  analysis  with  strategy  type  (correct  or  incorrect) 
as  the  dependent  variable  and  condition  and  grade  level  as  factors 
revealed  differences  across  condition  to  be  significant,  x2(f  N  = 
122)  >  11.1,  p  <  .01.  Grade  level  was  also  a  significant  factor, 
X2(2,  N  =  122)  >  25.6,  p  <  .01.  First  graders  were  more  accurate 


than  kindergarteners,  x2(l>  N  =  82)  >  9.76,  p  <  .01,  and  second 
graders  were  marginally  more  accurate  than  first  graders,  x2(l> 
N  =  82)  =  2.67,  p  =  .051. 

These  results  suggest  that  task-irrelevant,  extraneous  informa¬ 
tion  interferes  with  learning,  and  these  interference  effects  de¬ 
crease  with  development.  The  presence  of  the  discrete  objects 
encouraged  many  kindergarten  and  first  graders  to  count  the  ob¬ 
jects  instead  of  appropriately  reading  the  graphs  using  the  y-axis. 
Not  only  did  these  participants  fail  to  use  an  appropriate  strategy 
in  the  presence  of  these  objects,  many  of  them  attempted  to  use 
counting  strategies  on  the  Novel  Test  graphs  with  the  patterned 
bars.  Others  responded  with  arbitrary  answers  when  there  was  no 
countable  information  present,  suggesting  that  they  failed  to  learn. 
Although  it  appears  that  the  presence  of  these  objects  alone  dis¬ 
tracted  participants  from  learning  and  using  an  appropriate  graph¬ 
reading  strategy,  one  could  argue  that  the  presence  of  the  objects 
themselves  is  not  harmful  per  se;  rather,  it  is  the  conflict  between 
the  number  of  objects  and  the  corresponding  y-value  that  hindered 
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Figure  4.  Performance  on  the  Novel  Test  in  Experiment  1  split  by  condition  and  grade  level.  Panel  A  shows 
the  percentage  of  participants  performing  each  graph-reading  strategy  type.  Panel  B  shows  mean  percent  correct 
for  all  participants.  Bars  represent  standard  error  of  the  mean.  K  =  Kindergarten;  1  st  =  first  grade;  2nd  =  second 
grade;  Extr  =  Extraneous;  No  Extr  =  No  Extraneous;  Extran  =  Extraneous;  No  Extran  =  No  Extraneous. 
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performance.  Perhaps  when  these  two  pieces  of  information  are  in 
agreement,  the  objects  may  not  hinder  learning  and  may  even 
facilitate  learning  by  underscoring  the  fact  that  the  bars  represent 
quantities. 

The  purpose  of  Experiment  2  was  to  consider  this  possibility.  In 
this  experiment,  the  number  of  countable  objects  in  a  graph  never 
conflicted  with  the  corresponding  y-value  during  the  Training 
phase  and  the  Condition-Specific  Testing  phase.  Also,  we  only 
considered  kindergarteners  and  first  graders  because  the  effect  of 
the  extraneous  information  was  most  pronounced  for  these  two  age 
groups. 

Experiment  2 

Method 

Participants.  Eighty-six  students  participated  in  the  study. 
Students  were  in  kindergarten  (19  girls,  23  boys;  M  =  6.14  years, 
SD  =  0.32)  and  first  grade  (26  girls,  18  boys;  M  =  7.10  years, 
SD  =  0.37). 

Materials  and  design.  The  material,  design,  and  procedure 
were  similar  to  those  of  Experiment  1 ,  with  one  critical  difference: 
Unlike  Experiment  1,  for  the  Condition-Specific  Test  in  the  extra¬ 
neous  information  condition,  the  number  of  objects  in  each  bar  of 
the  graphs  equaled  the  corresponding  y-value.  Therefore,  in  the 
extraneous  information  condition,  the  cardinality  of  the  extraneous 
objects  never  conflicted  with  the  y-value.  The  actual  numbers  of 
the  objects  shown  were  the  same  as  those  in  Experiment  1,  but  the 
y- values  were  set  equal  to  these  cardinalities.  The  same  y-axis 
scale  was  used  for  both  the  extraneous  information  condition  and 
the  no  extraneous  information  condition. 

Results 

Because  the  number  of  extraneous  objects  was  equal  to  the 
y-value  for  the  test  graphs  in  the  Training  phase  as  well  as  the 
Condition-Specific  Test  phase,  responses  to  these  questions  were 
not  separated  as  in  Experiment  1 ,  but  were  analyzed  together  as  the 
Condition-Specific  Test  responses. 


Condition-Specific  Test.  In  both  the  extraneous  information 
and  no  extraneous  information  conditions,  participants  in  both 
age  groups  did  well  reading  the  Condition-Specific  graphs  ( M  — 
98.8%,  SD  =  2.63%  for  first  graders,  and  M  =  94.5%,  SD  = 
20.0%  for  kindergarteners  in  the  no  extraneous  information  con¬ 
dition;  and  M  =  97.6%,  SD  =  5.26%  for  first  graders,  and  M  = 
92.7%,  SD  =  8.35%  for  kindergarteners  in  the  extraneous  infor¬ 
mation  condition).  An  analysis  of  variance  with  condition  and 
grade  level  as  factors  revealed  no  significant  effect  of  condition 
and  no  significant  interaction  (ps  >  .052).  There  was  a  marginal 
effect  of  grade  level,  F(  1,  82)  =  3.52,  p  =  .064,  with  first  graders 
appearing  slightly  more  accurate  than  kindergarteners.  Therefore, 
similar  to  results  with  the  Training  Test  graphs  in  Experiment  1, 
when  the  extraneous  information  does  not  conflict  with  the  rele¬ 
vant  y-values,  participants  accurately  interpreted  the  graphs. 

Novel  Test.  Although  participants  in  both  conditions  were 
equally  accurate  reading  the  Condition-Specific  Test  graphs,  the 
same  was  not  true  for  reading  the  Novel  Test  graphs.  The  data 
were  not  normally  distributed;  therefore,  participants  were  catego¬ 
rized  on  the  basis  of  their  predominant  graph-reading  strategy  as 
correct,  counting,  or  other  (see  Figure  5).  The  mean  accuracy  of 
correct  strategy  uses  for  both  ages  and  conditions  exceeded  95%. 
The  mean  accuracy  for  participants  using  the  other  two  strategy 
types  did  not  exceed  50%.  In  the  no  extraneous  information 
condition,  100%  of  first  graders  and  91%  of  kindergarteners  used 
a  correct  strategy  to  accurately  read  these  graphs.  However,  in  the 
extraneous  information  condition,  only  77%  of  first  graders  and 
45%  of  kindergarteners  did  so.  The  difference  in  the  number  of 
correct  strategy  users  across  condition  was  significant,  asymmetric 
log-linear  analysis,  x2(l>  N  =  86)  =  17.5,  p  <  .01.  Additionally, 
first  graders  were  more  accurate  than  kindergarteners,  x2(l,  N  = 

86)  =  6.62,  p  <  .02. 

The  results  of  Experiment  2  demonstrated  that  the  hindering 
effects  of  the  extraneous  objects  are  not  limited  to  situations  when 
the  cardinality  information  conflicts  with  the  y-values.  When  car¬ 
dinality  is  equal  to  the  y-value,  children  were  able  to  determine  the 
correct  values  on  the  graphs.  However,  in  the  absence  of  such 
overt  countable  information  (i.e.,  the  patterned  graphs),  many 
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Figure  5.  Performance  on  the  Novel  Test  in  Experiment  2  split  by  condition  and  grade  level.  Panel  A  shows 
the  percentage  of  participants  performing  each  graph-reading  strategy  type.  Panel  B  shows  mean  percent  correct 
for  all  participants.  Bars  represent  standard  error  of  the  mean.  K  =  Kindergarten;  1st  =  first  grade;  Extr  = 
Extraneous;  No  Extr  =  No  Extraneous;  Extran  =  Extraneous;  No  Extran  =  No  Extraneous. 
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children  appear  unable  to  correctly  interpret  the  graphs.  It  seems 
that  many  children  merely  counted  the  objects  they  saw  and  failed 
to  learn  a  correct  graph-reading  procedure. 

The  results  of  both  Experiments  1  and  2  suggest  that  participants 
in  the  extraneous  conditions  did  not  learn  to  correctly  read  bar 
graphs.  However,  it  may  be  that  these  participants  actually  did 
learn  a  correct  graph-reading  strategy,  but  noticed  the  equivalence 
of  the  y-values  and  the  number  of  objects  present  on  the  example 
graph  during  the  training  phase  and  subsequently  relied  on  a 
counting  strategy  in  the  presence  of  countable  objects.  They  may 
also  have  overgeneralized  this  strategy  to  the  novel  test  graphs, 
leading  many  to  attempt  to  count  aspects  of  the  patterns  (i.e.,  the 
strips  or  the  dots).  If  this  possibility  is  true,  then  the  extraneous 
information  may  not  have  hindered  learning;  it  may  only  have 
hindered  performance  by  encouraging  participants  to  count  when 
countable  objects  or  features  were  present.  Furthermore,  if  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  extraneous  information  condition  actually  did  learn 
how  to  read  graphs  correctly,  then  asking  them  to  read  graphs  with 
monochromatic  bars  would  be  the  optimal  condition  for  them  to  do 
so.  Graphs  with  monochromatic  bars  lack  salient  countable  objects 
and  features  and  therefore  would  eliminate  or  minimize  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  count. 

The  goal  of  Experiment  3  was  to  parse  out  the  effect  of  the 
extraneous  information  on  participants'  performance  and  on  par¬ 
ticipants’  learning  by  testing  all  participants  on  graphs  with  mono¬ 
chromatic  bars,  patterned  bars  (i.e.,  stripes  and  dots  as  in  the 
previous  experiments),  and  bars  with  extraneous  information  (i.e., 
countable  objects  for  which  the  number  of  objects  conflicts  with 
the  y-value).  If  the  extraneous  information  hinders  only  perfor¬ 
mance  and  not  learning,  then  scores  on  the  monochromatic  graphs 
and  countable  object  graphs  should  be  comparable  for  participants 
in  the  extraneous  information  condition  and  participants  in  the  no 
extraneous  information  condition.  The  absence  of  overtly  count¬ 
able  extraneous  objects  on  the  monochromatic  bars  should  encour¬ 
age  participants  in  either  condition  to  use  a  proper  graph-reading 
strategy  if  one  had  been  learned.  Alternatively,  if  the  extraneous 
information  hinders  learning  of  the  correct  graph-reading  strategy, 
scores  on  the  monochromatic  graphs  should  be  lower  for  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  extraneous  information  condition  than  for  those  in  the 
no  extraneous  information  condition.  Also,  the  presence  of  these 
objects  on  the  graphs  with  extraneous  information  may  encourage 
participants  in  the  no  extraneous  information  condition  to  use  a 
counting  strategy  even  though  they  have  learned  the  appropriate 
graph-reading  strategy.  If  this  is  the  case,  then  it  suggests  that  the 
extraneous  information  hinders  performance  even  when  a  correct 
strategy  was  learned.  Experiment  3  considered  only  kindergarten¬ 
ers  as  the  effect  of  the  extraneous  information  was  most  pro¬ 
nounced  for  this  group  of  children. 

Experiment  3 

Method 

Participants.  Forty-four  kindergarten  students  (21  girls,  23 
boys;  M  =  6.29  years,  SD  =  0.39)  participated  in  the  study. 

Materials  and  design.  As  in  the  previous  experiments,  there 
were  two  between-subject  conditions,  extraneous  information  and 
no  extraneous  information,  which  specified  the  appearance  of  the 
graphs  that  participants  saw.  In  the  extraneous  information  condi¬ 


tion,  the  bars  of  the  graphs  had  countable  objects.  In  the  no- 
extraneous  information  condition,  the  bars  were  monochromatic. 

The  experiment  consisted  of  three  phases:  Training,  Condition- 
Specific  Testing,  and  General  Testing.  Training  and  Condition- 
Specific  Testing  were  identical  to  Experiment  2.  The  General 
Testing  was  identical  for  the  extraneous  information  condition  and 
the  no  extraneous  information  condition  and  consisted  of  six  test 
graphs  with  four  readings  each.  Two  of  the  six  graphs  presented 
patterned  bars  (i.e.,  the  novel  test  graphs  used  in  the  previous 
experiments),  two  other  graphs  presented  monochromatic  bars, 
and  the  remaining  two  graphs  presented  bars  filled  with  pictures  of 
countable  objects  where  the  number  of  objects  was  not  equal  to  the 
corresponding  y-value.  These  six  graphs  were  presented  to  partic¬ 
ipants  in  a  random  order. 

Results 

Responses  within  one  unit  of  the  correct  y-value  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  correct,  in  order  to  credit  participants  who  were  using  a 
correct  graph-reading  strategy  but  made  small  errors  in  reading  the 
value  on  the  y-axis. 

Condition-Specific  Test.  In  both  the  extraneous  information 
and  no  extraneous  information  conditions,  participants  in  both  age 
groups  did  well  reading  the  Condition-Specific  graphs  (M  = 
92.7%,  SD  =  12.7%  in  the  no  extraneous  information  condition; 
and  M  =  91.5%,  SD  =  14.7%  in  the  extraneous  information 
condition).  There  were  no  significant  differences  in  accuracy  be¬ 
tween  conditions  (independent-samples  t  test),  r(42)  =  .293,  p  = 
.771.  As  in  the  previous  experiment,  the  extraneous  information 
did  not  conflict  with  the  y-values;  therefore,  participants  in  the 
extraneous  information  condition  could  arrive  at  the  correct  re¬ 
sponses  either  through  a  correct  graph-reading  strategy  or  though 
counting  the  objects  present. 

General  Test.  The  data  for  performance  on  the  monochro¬ 
matic  graphs,  patterned  graphs,  and  countable  object  graphs  was 
not  normally  distributed.  Therefore,  participants  were  categorized 
on  the  basis  of  their  predominant  graph-reading  strategy  as  correct, 
counting,  or  other  as  done  in  the  previous  experiments.  In  both 
conditions  and  for  all  test  graphs,  the  mean  accuracy  for  partici¬ 
pants  categorized  as  correct  strategy  users  exceeded  87%;  the 
mean  accuracy  for  participants  in  the  other  categories  was  below 
50%. 

Mean  scores  and  frequency  of  strategies  are  presented  in  Figure 
6.  A  repeated  measures  binary  logistic  regression  was  conducted  to 
examine  effects  of  training  condition  and  test  graph  type  on  correct 
strategy  use.  There  was  a  significant  effect  of  condition,  Wald 
X2(l,  N  =  44)  =  12.5,  p  <  .001.  For  all  three  types  of  graphs,  a 
higher  percentage  of  participants  in  the  no  extraneous  information 
condition  than  in  the  extraneous  information  condition  used  a 
correct  graph-reading  strategy,  Pearson’s  x20,  (V  =  44)  >  5.93, 
ps  <  .02.  Test  graph  type  also  had  a  significant  effect  on  strategy 
use,  Wald  x2(2,  N  =  44)  =  15.8,  p  <  .001 .  Participants  were  more 
likely  to  use  a  correct  strategy  on  the  monochromatic  than  on  the 
countable  graphs,  Wald  x2(l>  N  =  44)  =  15.3,  p  <  .001,  and  they 
were  more  likely  to  use  a  correct  strategy  on  the  patterned  than  on 
the  countable  graphs,  Wald  x2(E  N  —  44)  =  1 1.6,  p  <  .002. 

When  asked  to  read  monochromatic  graphs,  many  participants 
in  the  extraneous  information  condition  failed  to  do  so.  Even  in  the 
absence  of  salient  countable  objects,  14%  of  participants  re- 
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Figure  6.  Performance  on  the  General  Test  in  Experiment  3  split  by  condition  and  graph  type.  Panel  A  shows 
the  percentage  of  participants  performing  each  graph-reading  strategy  type.  Panel  B  shows  mean  percent  correct 
for  all  participants.  Bars  represent  standard  error  of  the  mean.  Extr  =  Extraneous;  No  Extr  =  No  Extraneous. 


sponded  by  counting  the  horizontal  lines  through  the  graphs. 
Another  23%  made  arbitrary  responses  to  these  graphs.  These 
results  support  the  argument  that  the  extraneous  information  hin¬ 
dered  learning;  it  appears  that  37%  of  participants  in  the  extrane¬ 
ous  information  condition  failed  to  learn  a  correct  graph-reading 
strategy,  whereas  only  5%  of  participants  in  the  no  extraneous 
information  condition  did  not  learn.  This  difference  was  significant 
(Fisher’s  exact  test,  p  <  .02). 

Although  a  majority  of  participants  in  the  no  extraneous  infor¬ 
mation  condition  accurately  read  the  monochromatic  and  patterned 
graphs,  they  were  not  all  immune  to  the  distraction  of  the  count¬ 
able  objects;  22%  responded  to  countable  object  graphs  by  count¬ 
ing  the  objects.  The  number  of  participants  in  the  no  extraneous 
information  condition  who  counted  was  significantly  fewer  than 
the  number  in  the  extraneous  information  condition  (77% 
counted),  Pearson’s  x2(l,  N  =  44)  =  1 1.0,  p  <  .002.  These  results 
suggest  that  although  the  presence  of  countable  objects  does  en¬ 
courage  children  to  perform  an  incorrect  strategy,  they  are  less 
likely  to  do  so  if  they  initially  learned  a  graph  with  monochromatic 
bars  than  if  they  initially  learned  a  graph  with  extraneous  objects 
on  the  bars. 

The  results  of  Experiment  3  suggest  that  the  extraneous  infor¬ 
mation  hinders  both  learning  and  performance.  On  the  monochro¬ 
matic  graphs,  the  percentage  of  participants  in  the  extraneous 
information  condition  who  accurately  read  the  graphs  was  32 
points  less  than  the  percentage  of  participants  in  the  no  extraneous 
information  condition  (64%  vs.  96%),  suggesting  that  the  extra¬ 
neous  information  hindered  learning.  When  comparing  perfor¬ 
mance  on  monochromatic  graphs  with  performance  on  countable 
object  graphs  for  participants  in  the  no  extraneous  information 
condition,  there  was  a  19-point  drop  in  percentage  of  participants 
responding  correctly  (96%  vs.  77%),  suggesting  that  the  presence 
of  the  extraneous  objects  hindered  performance,  even  for  partici¬ 
pants  who  acquired  an  accurate  graph-reading  strategy. 

Although  these  results  provide  further  evidence  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  extraneous  information  distracted  children  from  learn¬ 
ing  the  relevant  relational  knowledge,  there  is  an  alternative  ex¬ 
planation  for  the  poor  accuracy  of  participants  in  the  extraneous 
information  condition.  It  may  be  that  these  participants  attended  to 


the  relation  between  the  x-  and  v- values  on  the  example  graph  and 
noticed  the  equivalence  of  the  y-values  and  the  number  of  objects 
present.  Because  the  number  of  objects  always  agreed  with  the 
experimenter’s  reported  values,  participants  may  have  learned  to 
rely  on  a  counting  strategy  to  read  graphs  and  not  on  the  appro¬ 
priate  relation  between  the  x-  and  y-values.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
that  the  presence  of  the  extraneous  objects  may  not  have  hindered 
learning  if  participants  did  not  observe  that  the  number  of  objects 
corresponded  with  the  correct  readings  on  the  example  they  were 
shown. 

The  purpose  of  Experiment  4  was  to  test  this  possibility.  The 
design  of  this  experiment  was  identical  to  that  of  Experiment  3 
with  one  critical  exception.  The  numbers  of  objects  shown  on  the 
columns  of  the  example  graph  did  not  equal  the  corresponding 
y-values.  If  performance  was  hindered  not  by  the  presence  of  the 
objects  themselves  but  by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  objects 
concurred  with  the  correct  readings  on  the  example  graphs,  then 
performance  in  the  extraneous  information  condition  should  be 
comparable  to  that  of  the  no  extraneous  information  condition. 

Experiment  4 

Method 

Participants.  Forty  kindergarten  students  (20  girls,  20  boys; 
M  =  6.23  years,  SD  =  0.33)  participated  in  the  study. 

Materials  and  design.  As  in  the  previous  experiments,  there 
were  two  between-subject  conditions,  extraneous  information  and 
no  extraneous  information,  which  specified  the  appearance  of  the 
graphs  that  participants  saw.  The  experiment  consisted  of  three 
phases:  Training,  Condition-Specific  Testing,  and  General  Testing. 
Training  and  Condition-Specific  Testing  were  similar  to  those  of 
Experiments  2  and  3.  However,  the  number  of  objects  that  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  bars  of  the  graphs  in  the  Training  and  Condition- 
Specific  Testing  phases  for  the  extraneous  information  condition 
was  never  equal  to  that  of  the  corresponding  y-values.  The  num¬ 
bers  of  objects  on  the  example  graph  were  half  of  the  correspond¬ 
ing  y-values.  The  numbers  of  objects  on  the  Condition-Specific 
Test  graphs  were  one  half,  one  third,  one  half,  and  one  fourth  of  the 
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y-values  for  the  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  graphs,  respectively. 
The  General  Testing  was  the  same  for  participants  in  both  the 
extraneous  information  condition  and  the  no  extraneous  informa¬ 
tion  condition  and  identical  to  that  of  Experiment  3. 

Results 

Responses  within  one  unit  of  the  correct  y-value  were  consid¬ 
ered  to  be  correct,  in  order  to  credit  participants  who  were  using  a 
correct  graph-reading  strategy  but  made  small  errors  in  reading  the 
value  on  the  y-axis. 

The  data  for  performance  on  the  condition-specific,  monochro¬ 
matic,  patterned,  and  countable  object  graphs  were  not  normally 
distributed.  As  in  the  previous  experiments,  participants  were 
categorized  on  the  basis  of  their  predominant  graph-reading  strat¬ 
egy  as  correct,  counting,  or  other  for  each  test  graph.  In  both 
conditions  and  for  all  test  graphs,  the  mean  accuracy  for  partici¬ 
pants  categorized  as  correct  strategy  users  was  high,  exceeding 
93%;  the  mean  accuracy  for  participants  in  the  other  categories 
was  below  50%.  Figure  7  presents  the  frequencies  of  strategy  types 
and  the  mean  percent  correct  collapsed  across  all  strategy  types. 

Unlike  the  previous  experiment,  there  was  a  marked  difference 
between  the  extraneous  information  and  no  extraneous  information 


conditions  in  accuracy  on  the  Condition-Specific  graphs.  Signifi¬ 
cantly  more  participants  in  the  no  extraneous  information  condi¬ 
tion  used  a  correct  strategy  than  those  in  the  extraneous  informa¬ 
tion  condition  (Fisher’s  exact  test,  p  <  .03). 

For  the  monochromatic  graphs,  patterned  graphs,  and  countable 
object  graphs,  a  repeated  measures  binary  logistic  regression  was 
conducted  to  examine  the  effects  of  training  condition  and  test 
graph  type  on  correct  strategy  use.  The  results  reveal  a  significant 
effect  of  training  condition,  x2(l,  N  =  44)  =  3.87,  p  <  .05,  with 
no  significant  effect  of  test  graph  type,  Wald  \2(2,  (V  =  44)  = 
3.31,  p  =  .191.  The  former  effect  indicated  that  across  the  test 
graph  types,  a  higher  number  of  participants  in  the  no  extraneous 
information  condition  than  in  the  extraneous  information  condition 
used  a  correct  strategy. 

As  in  Experiment  3,  the  presence  of  the  countable  objects 
encouraged  a  small  number  of  participants  (10%)  in  the  no- 
extraneous  information  condition  to  respond  by  counting  the  ob¬ 
jects  as  opposed  to  correctly  reading  the  graphs.  However,  30%  of 
participants  in  the  extraneous  information  condition  responded  to 
these  graphs  by  counting.  The  difference  in  frequency  of  correct 
strategy  use  between  the  two  conditions  approached  significance 
(Fisher’s  exact  test,  p  =  .06). 
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Figure  7.  Performance  on  the  Condition-Specific  (Cond-Specific)  Test  and  General  Test  in  Experiment  4  split 
by  training  condition  and  test  graph  type.  The  top  panel  shows  the  percentage  of  participants  performing  each 
graph-reading  strategy  type.  The  bottom  panel  shows  mean  percent  correct  for  all  participants.  Bars  represent 
standard  error  of  the  mean.  Extr  =  Extraneous;  No  Extr  =  No  Extraneous. 
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Also  similar  to  the  previous  experiment,  many  participants  in 
the  extraneous  information  condition  failed  to  correctly  read  the 
monochromatic  graphs;  15%  responded  by  counting  the  hoiizontal 
lines  through  the  graphs,  and  another  10%  made  arbitraiy  re¬ 
sponses  to  these  graphs.  These  results  suggest  that  25%  of  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  extraneous  information  condition  failed  to  learn  to 
correctly  read  bar  graphs.  In  the  no  extraneous  information  con¬ 
dition,  only  5%  of  participants  did  not  read  the  graphs  correctly. 
The  difference  in  number  of  correct  graph  readers  between  the  two 
conditions  also  approached  significance  (Fisher  s  exact  test,  p  — 
.09). 

Compared  with  the  results  of  Experiment  3,  more  participants  in 
the  extraneous  information  condition  of  Experiment  4  learned  to 
read  the  graphs  correctly.  To  compare  failure  rates  acioss  the  two 
experiments,  the  risk  difference  of  tailing  to  learn  in  the  extraneous 
information  condition  versus  failing  to  learn  in  the  no  extraneous 
information  condition  was  used  as  a  measure  of  effect  size  (see 
Ferguson,  2009).  The  risk  difference  in  Experiment  3  was  32% 
(37%  failure  rate  in  the  extraneous  information  condition  vs.  5%  in 
the  no  extraneous  information  condition),  whereas  the  risk  differ¬ 
ence  of  Experiment  4  is  20%  (25%  failure  rate  in  the  extraneous 
information  condition  vs.  5%  in  the  no  extraneous  information 
condition).  The  reduction  in  failure  rate  suggest  that  presenting 
graphs  in  which  the  number  of  objects  did  not  equal  the  corre¬ 
sponding  v-values  enabled  more  children  to  learn  than  when  the 
number  of  objects  equaled  the  y-values. 

General  Discussion 

The  goal  of  the  present  research  was  to  examine  how  extraneous 
perceptual  information  affects  acquisition  of  simple  mathematical 
knowledge  by  children.  The  results  of  Experiments  1  and  2  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  when  discrete  objects  were  depicted  on  the  bars  of  a 
graph,  the  majority  of  children  failed  to  read  the  graphs  accurately 
and  instead  based  their  responses  on  the  number  of  objects  present. 
Not  only  did  many  participants  respond  by  counting  the  objects 
when  present,  many  of  these  children  continued  to  use  a  counting 
strategy  when  shown  the  subsequent  patterned  graphs,  basing  their 
responses  on  extraneous  features  of  the  graph  such  as  the  number 
of  stripes  or  dots.  However,  children  who  initially  saw  monochro¬ 
matic  bars  accurately  read  these  graphs. 

The  results  also  reveal  a  developmental  trend  with  first  and 
second  graders  (i.e..  7-  and  8-year-olds)  more  accurately  reading 
the  graphs  than  kindergarteners  (i.e.,  6-year-olds),  suggesting  that 
older  children  are  more  capable  of  learning  and  using  an  appro¬ 
priate  procedure  in  the  face  of  extraneous  information.  The  better 
performance  of  the  older  participants  is  likely  to  stem  from  two 
factors.  First,  development  leads  to  improvements  in  inhibitory 
control  (Hanania  &  Smith,  2010;  Plude  et  al.,  1994;  Shepp  & 
Swartz,  1976),  which  is  likely  to  increase  children’s  ability  to  filter 
extraneous  information  and  focus  on  relevant  information.  Second, 
the  older  children  (i.e.,  first  and  second  graders)  may  have  had 
experience  with  bar  graphs  in  school. 

The  results  of  Experiment  2  demonstrate  that  the  difficulty 
introduced  by  the  extraneous  pictures  is  not  limited  to  test  situa¬ 
tions  when  the  extraneous  and  relevant  information  are  in  conflict. 
These  findings  suggest  that  it  is  not  necessarily  the  conflict  be¬ 
tween  information  during  testing  that  hindered  children,  but  the 
conflict  that  arose  during  learning  between  possible  procedures: 


the  to-be-learned  graph-reading  procedure  and  the  well-learned 
counting  procedure  activated  by  the  presence  of  the  disci ete 
objects. 

Experiments  3  and  4  eliminate  two  alternative  explanations  for 
the  poor  performance  of  participants  in  the  extraneous  intoimation 
conditions.  Experiment  3  considered  the  possibility  that  the  extra¬ 
neous  objects  did  not  hinder  learning,  but  hindered  performance  by 
encouraging  a  counting  strategy  when  salient  countable  objects  ot 
features  were  present.  Participants  were  tested  on  graphs  with 
simple  monochromatic  bars  as  well  as  graphs  with  countable 
objects.  The  results  were  that  performance  in  both  the  extraneous 
information  and  the  no  extraneous  information  conditions  was 
better  on  graphs  with  monochromatic  bars  than  on  the  graphs  with 
countable  objects;  this  suggests  that  the  presence  of  the  objects  can 
hinder  performance  even  for  those  in  the  no  extianeous  informa¬ 
tion  condition  who  demonstrated  correct  graph  reading.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  performance  on  the  graphs  with  monochromatic  bars  was 
significantly  lower  in  the  extraneous  information  condition  than  in 
the  no  extraneous  information  condition,  suggesting  that  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  objects  does  hinder  learning. 

The  goal  of  Experiment  4  was  to  examine  the  possibility  that 
learning  was  not  hindered  by  the  presence  of  the  objects  per  se  but 
rather  by  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of  objects  shown  on  the 
example  graph  always  equaled  the  corresponding  y-values.  It  may 
be  that  participants  in  the  extraneous  information  condition  did 
initially  attend  to  the  relation  between  the  x-  and  y-values,  but 
relied  instead  on  a  counting  strategy  because  they  observed  that 
such  a  strategy  led  to  correct  readings  of  the  example  graph.  The 
results  demonstrate  that  when  participants  were  shown  an  example 
graph  for  which  they  could  not  rely  on  counting  the  numbers  of 
objects  to  arrive  at  a  correct  reading,  subsequent  performance  was 
still  lower  in  comparison  to  participants  who  were  shown  an 
example  graph  with  monochromatic  bars.  These  results  provide 
further  support  for  the  argument  that  the  extraneous  information 
hindered  learning. 

Although  graph-reading  performance  in  Experiment  4  was 
lower  for  participants  in  the  extraneous  information  condition  than 
those  in  the  no  extraneous  information  condition,  a  comparison  of 
risk  differences  (i.e.,  a  measure  of  failure  rate  attributable  to  the 
extraneous  information)  between  Experiments  3  and  4  suggests 
that  the  negative  effect  of  the  extraneous  information  is  attenuated 
when  this  information  is  in  conflict  with  the  alternative  strategy 
(i.e.,  counting).  It  may  be  that  participants  who  noticed  the  conflict 
between  the  number  of  objects  and  the  corresponding  y-value 
redirected  their  attention  to  the  relevant  relation  between  the 
x- values  and  the  y-values.  These  findings  are  perhaps  counterin¬ 
tuitive  because  they  suggest  that  in  some  situations,  extraneous 
information  that  aligns  with  to-be-learned  relational  information 
may  have  a  greater  negative  effect  on  learning  than  extraneous 
information  that  conflicts  with  to-be-learned  relational  informa¬ 
tion.  Although  creating  a  conflict  between  the  relevant  and  extra¬ 
neous  information  produced  successful  learning  for  many  partici¬ 
pants,  this  type  of  learning  material  does  not  appear  to  be  widely 
used  by  teachers.  In  our  informal  survey  of  teachers  who  we 
mentioned  earlier,  only  four  of  the  16  teachers  indicated  that  they 
would  use  such  graphs  in  their  teaching. 

Taken  together,  the  results  of  all  four  experiments  suggest  that 
successful  learning  of  mathematical  procedures  requires  sufficient 
attention  be  allocated  to  the  relevant  underlying  relations.  Extra- 
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neous  information  included  in  the  learning  material  can  capture  the 
learner’s  attention  and  divert  it  from  these  relations  during  learn¬ 
ing.  Not  only  can  extraneous  information  hinder  learning,  it  can 
also  hinder  subsequent  performance.  However,  children  who 
learned  in  the  absence  of  extraneous  information  were  more  resis¬ 
tant  to  the  hindering  effects  of  extraneous  information  during 
testing  than  those  who  learned  in  the  presence  of  extraneous 
information.  In  the  present  experiments,  extraneous  information 
came  in  the  form  of  discrete,  countable  objects,  which  might 
intuitively  seem  to  support  learning  because  the  number  of  these 
objects  corresponded  with  the  to-be-learned  responses  (in  Exper¬ 
iments  1-3).  However,  it  appears  that  that  the  extraneous  infor¬ 
mation  activated  a  well-learned  counting  procedure  that  children 
used  instead  of  learning  a  new  procedure. 

By  elementary  school,  children  are  very  familiar  with  the 
process  of  counting  to  determine  cardinality.  Understanding  of 
the  relationship  between  counting  and  cardinality  emerges  grad¬ 
ually  over  the  preschool  years  (Baroody  &  Price,  1983;  Briars 
&  Siegler.  1984;  Fuson,  1988;  Gelntan  &  Gallistel,  1978;  Mix, 
2002;  Wynn,  1990,  1992).  In  school,  instruction  on  arithmetic 
concepts  often  involves  enumeration  and  counting  of  sets  of 
discrete  objects  (see  Van  De  Walle,  2007,  for  examples).  There¬ 
fore.  the  process  of  counting  to  determine  cardinality  is  very 
well  practiced.  This  process  can  promote  important  mathemat¬ 
ical  understanding.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  instances, 
such  as  those  of  the  present  study,  when  counting  and  cardi¬ 
nality  conflict  with  correct  mathematical  knowledge  and  pro¬ 
cedures.  This  possibility  has  also  been  noted  by  other  research¬ 
ers  who  have  suggested  that  well-learned  counting  knowledge 
may  interfere  with  children’s  proportional  reasoning  (Boyer, 
Levine,  &  Huttenlocher.  2008).  More  generally,  in  the  course  of 
acquiring  mathematical  knowledge,  children  sometimes  apply 
well-learned,  highly  practiced,  but  inappropriate  procedures 
instead  of  to-be-learned  ones  (e.g.,  when  solving  equivalence 
problems  and  when  performing  fraction  arithmetic;  see  McNeil. 
2007;  McNeil  &  Alibali,  2005;  Resnick  &  Ford,  1981).  How¬ 
ever.  unlike  the  situations  with  equivalence  problems  and  frac¬ 
tion  arithmetic,  the  temptation  to  apply  a  familiar  but  inappro¬ 
priate  strategy  to  bar  graph  reading  can  be  easily  avoided  by 
removing  the  source  of  this  temptation. 

It  could  be  argued  that  in  the  case  of  teaching  children  to  read 
bar  graphs,  the  inclusion  of  columns  of  objects  is  intended  to 
scaffold  learning  with  students  initially  instructed  to  read  pic- 
tograms  for  which  the  number  of  objects  present  intentionally 
represents  the  relevant  quantities.  The  present  study  suggests 
two  points.  First,  if  such  objects  are  included  in  instructional 
materia],  explicit  measures  need  to  be  taken  to  direct  children’s 
attention  to  the  relevant  relation  between  the  x  and  y  variables. 
Such  measures  may  come  in  the  form  of  creating  a  conflict 
between  possible  responses,  as  in  Experiment  4,  or  possibly  in 
the  form  of  phasing  the  extraneous  information  out  the  learning 
material.  Progressive  fading  of  perceptual  details  has  been 
shown  to  facilitate  transfer  of  knowledge  (Goldstone  &  Son, 
2005).  Second,  the  high  level  of  accuracy  in  the  no  extraneous 
information  conditions  suggests  that  such  a  scaffold  is  not 
necessary  for  successful  learning. 

The  present  study  revealed  that  extraneous  perceptual  infor¬ 
mation  hinders  learning  of  reading  graphs,  especially  in 
kindergarten  (i.e„  6-  to  7-year-old)  children.  However,  several 


related  issues  remain  unknown.  First,  in  the  present  study  we 
examined  children's  most  basic  understanding  of  bar  graphs, 
namely,  how  to  associate  a  particular  independent  variable  with 
the  appropriate  dependent  variable.  The  effects  of  extraneous 
information  on  other  aspects  of  bar  graph  reading,  such  as 
noticing  trends  in  the  data  or  interpreting  contextual  signifi¬ 
cance,  would  need  further  experimental  consideration.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  extent  to  which  the  extraneous  information  may  affect 
participants’  generalizability  of  the  learned  graph-reading  pro¬ 
cedure  is  not  known.  For  example,  can  participants  generalize 
the  learned  procedure  to  appreciably  different  bar  graphs,  such 
as  graphs  with  horizontal  bars?  Second,  the  extraneous  infor¬ 
mation  examined  in  this  study  was  both  countable  and  percep¬ 
tually  rich.  To  know  the  extent  to  which  the  demonstrated  effect 
is  attributed  to  each  of  these  factors  independently  would  need 
further  research.  Clearly,  the  effect  is  attributed  in  part  to  the 
presence  of  discrete  objects;  otherwise,  there  would  be  nothing 
to  count.  We  also  expect  that  the  perceptual  richness  of  the 
objects  also  contributes  to  the  effect  by  making  the  objects  very 
salient,  as  opposed  to  less  salient  countable  circles  for  example. 

The  present  results  have  important  implications  for  the  de¬ 
sign  of  educational  material.  These  findings  underscore  the 
importance  of  considering  children’s  limited  attentional  capac¬ 
ities  when  designing  and  introducing  learning  material.  Those 
who  design  material  need  to  consider  the  possibility  that  inclu¬ 
sion  of  extraneous  perceptual  information  may  divert  attention 
from  the  to-be-learned  information.  The  consequence  of  chil¬ 
dren  not  acquiring  the  new  knowledge  may  not  be  immediately 
recognizable  by  teachers  in  situations  when  the  extraneous 
information  is  not  in  conflict  with  to-be-learned  procedures 
(e.g.,  in  the  present  study,  when  cardinality  equaled  the 
y-value).  Instead,  failure  in  learning  can  appear  later  when 
children  are  presented  with  material  from  which  they  cannot 
rely  on  another  procedure.  Therefore,  it  is  important  that  the 
designers  of  instructional  material,  including  textbooks  and 
lesson  plans,  not  simply  rely  on  intuition  as  to  what  features 
may  seem  desirable  or  visually  pleasing.  They  should  recognize 
a  priori  the  potential  pitfalls  of  including  such  extraneous 
information  in  learning  material  intended  for  children  whose 
ability  to  inhibit  extraneous  information  is  still  developing. 
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Innovative  assessments  of  cross-curricular  competencies  such  as  complex  problem  solving  (CPS)  have 
currently  received  considerable  attention  in  large-scale  educational  studies.  This  study  investigated  the 
nature  of  CPS  by  applying  a  state-of-the-art  approach  to  assess  CPS  in  high  school.  We  analyzed  whether 
two  processes  derived  from  cognitive  psychology,  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge  application, 
could  be  measured  equally  well  across  grades  and  how  these  processes  differed  between  grades.  Further, 
relations  between  CPS,  general  mental  ability  (g),  academic  achievement,  and  parental  education  were 
explored.  Hungarian  high  school  students  in  Grades  5  to  1 1  (N  =  855)  completed  MicroDYN,  which  is 
a  computer-based  CPS  test,  and  the  Culture  Fair  Test  20-R  as  a  measure  of  g.  Results  based  on  structural 
equation  models  showed  that  empirical  modeling  of  CPS  was  in  line  with  theories  from  cognitive 
psychology  such  that  the  two  dimensions  identified  above  were  found  in  all  grades,  and  that  there  was 
some  development  of  CPS  in  school,  although  the  Grade  9  students  deviated  from  the  general  pattern  ot 
development.  Finally,  path  analysis  showed  that  CPS  was  a  relevant  predictor  of  academic  achievement 
over  and  above  g.  Overall,  results  of  the  current  study  provide  support  for  an  understanding  of  CPS  as 
a  cross-curricular  skill  that  is  accessible  through  computer-based  assessment  and  that  yields  substantial 
relations  to  school  performance.  Thus,  the  increasing  attention  CPS  has  currently  received  on  an 
international  level  seems  warranted  given  its  high  relevance  for  educational  psychologists. 

Keywords:  complex  problem  solving,  general  mental  ability,  intelligence,  MicroDYN,  education 


Improving  students’  minds  is  considered  a  major  challenge  in 
education.  One  way  to  achieve  this  is  by  enhancing  students’ 
problem-solving  skills  (Mayer  &  Wittrock,  2006),  which  are  cap¬ 
tured  in  their  ability  to  solve  novel  problems.  The  importance  of 
problem  solving  for  success  in  life  is  also  reflected  in  the  Pro¬ 
gramme  for  International  Student  Assessment  (PISA)  conducted 
by  the  Organisation  for  Economic  Co-operation  and  Development 
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(OECD),  which  is  allegedly  the  most  comprehensive  and  impor¬ 
tant  international  large-scale  assessment  in  existence  today  (e.g., 
OECD,  2004,  2010).  The  PISA  studies  aim  to  evaluate  educational 
systems  worldwide  by  assessing  15-year-olds’  competencies  in  the 
key  subjects  of  reading,  mathematics,  and  science  and  also  to 
evaluate  more  complex  cross-curricular  skills  such  as  complex 
problem  solving  (e.g.,  OECD,  2010). 

Specifically,  cross-curricular  complex  problem  solving  (CPS) 
was  assessed  in  more  than  half  a  million  students  in  over  70 
countries  (e.g.,  OECD,  2009)  in  the  current  PISA  2012  cycle.1  As 
an  example  of  a  typical  CPS  task  in  PISA  2012,  imagine  that  you 
just  bought  your  first  mobile  phone  ever,  you  have  never  worked 
with  such  a  device,  and  now  you  want  to  send  a  text  message. 
Essentially,  there  are  two  things  you  need  to  do:  (a)  press  buttons 
in  order  to  navigate  through  menus  and  to  get  feedback  on  your 
actions  and  (b)  apply  this  knowledge  to  reach  your  goal,  that  is,  to 
send  a  text  message.  These  aspects  of  CPS  are  also  reflected  in 
Buchner’s  (1995)  definition: 


1  In  PISA,  the  term  interactive  problem  solving  (OECD,  2010)  is  used. 
Other  labels  referring  to  the  same  construct  are  dynamic  problem  solving, 
which  focuses  on  the  aspect  of  systems  to  change  dynamically  (e.g.,  Greiff, 
Wustenberg.  &  Funke,  2012)  and  complex  problem  solving  (Dorner,  1986, 
1990),  which  emphasizes  the  aspect  of  the  underlying  system's  complexity. 
In  the  present  article,  we  use  the  term  complex  problem  solving  (CPS), 
which  is  the  most  established  in  research. 
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Complex  Problem  Solving  is  the  successful  interaction  with  task 
environments  that  are  dynamic  (i.e.,  change  as  a  function  of  user’s 
intervention  and/or  as  a  function  of  time)  and  in  which  some,  if  not  all, 
of  the  environment's  regularities  can  only  be  revealed  by  successful 
exploration  and  integration  of  the  information  gained  in  that  process, 
(p.  14) 

Funke  (2010)  and  Raven  (2000)  concluded  that  CPS  requires  a 
series  of  complex  cognitive  operations  such  as  planning  and  im¬ 
plementing  actions,  model  building,  or  self-regulation.  Enhancing 
these  cognitive  operations  is  the  goal  of  any  educational  system, 
or,  as  Mayer  and  Wittrock  (2006)  put  it:  “One  of  educational 
psychology’s  greatest  challenges  [is  to  help]  students  become 
better  problem  solvers”  (p.  299).  However,  CPS  research  that 
combines  assessment  and  theory  is  rather  scarce.  The  present  study 
contributes  to  research  on  the  nature  and  validity  of  CPS  by 
applying  a  state-of-the-art  approach  to  assess  CPS  in  high  school 
students. 

Complex  Problem  Solving  and  g 

Research  on  general  mental  ability,  now  often  referred  to  as 
psychometric  g,  was  also  initially  educationally  motivated.  That  is, 
when  Alfred  Binet  and  Theodore  Simon  (1904)  developed  the  first 
psychometric  tests  of  g,  their  starting  point  was  to  objectively 
identify  students  with  learning  disabilities  who  were  in  need  of 
specially  tailored  education.  Ever  since  then,  no  other  construct 
has  been  as  extensively  and  continuously  validated  in  educational 
contexts.  Specifically,  based  on  the  assorted  existing  empirical 
evidence.  Reeve  and  Hakel  (2002)  concluded  that  there  is  a  com¬ 
mon  mechanism  underlying  human  mental  processes  labeled  psy¬ 
chometric  g.  Only  a  few  researchers  have  recently  challenged  this 
view  by  questioning  the  importance  of  g  or  by  introducing  alter¬ 
native  concepts  such  as  practical  intelligence  (e.g.,  Lievens  & 
Chan.  2010),  social  intelligence  (e.g.,  Kihlstrom  &  Cantor,  2011), 
or  emotional  intelligence  (e.g.,  Goleman,  1995).  That  is,  the  over¬ 
whelming  conceptual  and  empirical  evidence  has  supported  the 
educational  importance  of  g  concerning  manifold  external  criteria. 
The  most  impressive  accumulation  of  evidence  was  provided  by 
Ree  and  Carretta  (2002),  who  related  skills,  personality,  creativity, 
health,  occupational  status,  and  income  to  measures  of  g. 

Theoretically,  g  is  bolstered  by  the  Cattell-Hom-Carroll  (CHC) 
theory,  which  assumes  that  g  is  on  a  general  level  of  cognitive 
ability  (Stratum  III),  which  in  turn  influences  about  10  broad 
cognitive  abilities  on  the  second  level  (Stratum  II).  Narrow  cog¬ 
nitive  abilities  are  located  on  the  lowest  level  (Stratum  I;  McGrew, 
2009).  CHC  theory  is  considered  particularly  relevant  to  school 
psychologists  and  other  practitioners  for  educational  assessment 
and  has  received  considerable  attention  in  the  educational  arena. 
On  a  measurement  level,  strict  requirements  such  as  structural 
stability  have  been  frequently  shown  to  hold  for  tests  of  g  (e.g., 
Taub  &  McGrew,  2004).  Structural  stability  indicates  that  the 
construct  does  not  change  across  groups  and  that  test  scores  do  not 
depend  on  the  group  to  which  the  test  is  administered  (Byrne  & 
Stewart,  2006).  This  is  a  prerequisite  for  interpreting  differences  in 
mean  performance  (Cheung  &  Rensvold,  2002).  In  light  of  the 
overall  empirical  and  theoretical  evidence,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
Reeve  and  Hakel  (2002)  consider  g  to  be  crucial  in  any  educational 
context. 


However,  the  predominant  role  of  g  in  education  has  not  been 
entirely  undisputed.  Whereas  Sternberg  (1984/2009)  proposed  a 
triarchic  theory  of  intelligence  composed  of  an  analytical,  a  prac¬ 
tical,  and  a  creative  component,  Diaz  and  Heining-Boynton  (1995) 
noted  the  relevance  of  alternative  concepts  such  as  CPS  for  stu¬ 
dents’  education,  thus,  going  beyond  the  idea  that  a  single  mental 
construct  underlies  cognitive  performance  and  including  more 
complex  processes.  The  general  rationale  behind  this  idea  is  that 
despite  the  well-established  predictive  power  of  g,  many  questions 
about  its  nature  remain  unsolved  (e.g.,  genetic  endowment,  envi¬ 
ronmental  influence,  different  forms  of  intelligence;  Neisser  et  ah, 
1996).  In  fact,  g’s  ability  to  predict  nonacademic  performance  is 
considerable  but  far  from  perfect  even  after  controlling  for  mea¬ 
surement  error;  thus,  variance  that  may  be  accounted  for  by  CPS 
is  left  unexplained  (e.g.,  Rigas,  Carling,  &  Brehmer,  2002).  In  this 
context,  some  studies  on  the  relation  between  measures  of  CPS  and 
g  have  yielded  low  relations.  For  example,  Putz-Osterloh  (1981) 
reported  zero  correlations  between  performance  in  the  CPS  sce¬ 
nario  Tailorsliop  and  the  Advanced  Progressive  Matrices  (Raven, 
1962).  Even  though  methodological  issues  might  have  caused  this 
result,  current  findings  have  supported  the  distinction  between  g 
and  CPS  and  have  demonstrated  the  added  value  of  CPS  beyond  g 
in  different  contexts  (e.g.,  Danner,  Hagemann,  Schankin,  Hager,  & 
Funke,  2011;  Wiistenberg,  Greiff,  &  Funke,  2012). 

Even  during  the  early  stages  of  CPS  research,  Dorner  (1986) 
criticized  the  focus  on  the  speed  and  accuracy  of  the  capacity  for 
basic  information  processing  in  measures  of  g  (e.g.,  Raven,  2000) 
and  suggested  that  a  stronger  emphasis  be  placed  on  the  strategic 
and  processing  aspects  of  the  mental  processes  involved  in  CPS. 
He  proposed  measuring  complex  cognitive  processes  in  CPS  to 
overcome  the  “out-of-touch-with-reality”  issue  that  traditional  in¬ 
telligence  tests  suffer  from  (Dorner  &  Kreuzig,  1983).  The  broad 
conception  of  mental  ability  in  CPS  connects  directly  to  the 
understanding  of  learning  in  the  classroom.  Mayer  and  Wittrock 
(2006)  stated  that  a  deep  understanding  of  the  nature  of  problem 
solving  is  needed  if  meaningful  learning  is  to  be  fostered.  Thus, 
going  beyond  current  conceptualizations  of  g,  meaningful  learning 
and  problem  solving  are  closely  related  (Sternberg,  2000),  and 
they  are  of  great  importance  both  to  predict  and  to  understand 
complex  learning  processes  in  classrooms  (Mayer  &  Wittrock, 
2006).  Similar  to  Sternberg  and  his  conception  of  intelligence 
(Sternberg,  1984/2009),  the  line  of  research  on  CPS  that  emerged 
around  Dorner  (1986)  does  not  seriously  object  to  the  use  of 
measures  of  g  but  suggests  complementing  them  with  additional 
measures  such  as  CPS  and  its  defining  cognitive  processes. 

Complex  Problem  Solving  in  Cognitive  Science 

Mayer  (2003)  defined  problem  solving  in  general  as  transform¬ 
ing  a  given  state  into  a  goal  state  when  no  obvious  method  of 
solution  is  available.  According  to  Funke  and  Frensch  (2007),  a 
problem  solver  has  to  overcome  barriers  by  applying  operators  and 
tools  to  solve  a  problem.  However,  problem  solving  may  take 
place  in  different  educationally  relevant  domains,  and  a  large  body 
of  research  has  been  conducted  in  domain-specific  areas  such  as 
mathematical,  scientific,  or  technical  problem  solving  (Sugrue, 
1995).  Besides  these  domain-specific  approaches,  the  idea  of 
domain-general  processes  generally  involved  in  problem  solving 
was  taken  up  by  the  European  line  of  research  on  complex  problem 
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solving  mentioned  above  (e.g.,  Dorner,  1986;  Funke,  2001;  Funke 
&  Frensch,  2007). 

This  line  of  research  assumes  that  domain-general  processes  are 
crucial  when  participants  deal  with  an  unknown  and  highly  inter¬ 
related  system  (i.e.,  a  complex  problem)  for  the  first  time,  although 
when  dealing  with  the  same  problem  repeatedly,  domain-specific 
knowledge  may  be  increasingly  involved.  That  is,  CPS  research 
acknowledges  that  previous  experiences  or  the  problem  context 
may  influence  CPS,  but  these  aspects  are  not  of  elementary  con¬ 
cern,  and  problems  are  designed  to  be  solvable  without  domain- 
specific  prior  knowledge.  In  the  tradition  of  Newell  and  Simon 
(1972),  who  described  problem-solving  behavior  uncontaminated 
by  domain-specific  knowledge,  CPS  research  aims  to  uncover 
general  cognitive  processes  before  a  considerable  amount  of 
domain-specific  prior  knowledge  is  gathered  and,  thus,  before 
problem  solvers  switch  to  more  specialized  strategies. 

Generally,  two  main  demands  specify  a  problem  solver's  per¬ 
formance  within  the  realm  of  CPS:  knowledge  acquisition  and 
knowledge  application  (Funke,  2001).  For  instance,  dealing  with 
an  entirely  new  mobile  phone  as  outlined  previously  describes  a 
specific  situation  that  is  typically  considered  to  be  a  complex 
problem  involving  dynamic  interaction  with  a  yet-unknown  sys¬ 
tem  in  order  to  (a)  acquire  knowledge  and  (b)  use  this  knowledge 
for  one’s  own  purposes.  Not  only  is  this  delineation  into  two  main 
cognitive  processes  logical  and  widely  applied  when  assessing 
CPS  (e.g.,  Fischer,  Greiff,  &  Funke,  2012;  Funke,  2001;  Kroner, 
Plass,  &  Leutner  2005),  but  it  also  connects  to  general  research  on 
(a)  problem  representation  and  (b)  the  generation  of  problem 
solutions. 

Regarding  problem  representation,  the  Gestalt  psychologist 
Duncker  (1945)  was  the  first  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  a 
sound  problem  representation,  and  Markman  (1999)  has  further 
elaborated  on  this  concept.  According  to  Markman’ s  elaboration,  a 
representation  begins  with  a  description  of  the  elements  of  a 
complex  problem,  the  represented  world ,  and  a  set  of  operators 
that  can  be  used  to  relate  these  elements  to  each  other,  the  repre¬ 
senting  world.  Represented  and  representing  worlds  are  usually 
predefined  in  CPS  research,  that  is,  the  problems  are  well  defined 
(represented  world),  and  the  set  of  operators  available  is  limited 
and  can  be  used  only  within  given  constraints  (representing  world; 
this  setup  is  often  found  in  educational  contexts;  Mayer  & 
Wittrock,  2006).  The  elements  of  a  complex  problem  (represented 
world)  and  the  set  of  operators  (representing  world)  are  subse¬ 
quently  connected  by  a  set  of  rules  that  are  established  while  the 
problem  solver  attempts  to  penetrate  the  problem.  This  kind  of  task 
is  often  required  of  students  in  school  and  is  at  the  core  of  the 
solver’s  task  in  CPS.  It  describes  the  process  of  building  a  problem 
representation.  In  the  example  above,  a  description  of  the  problem 
(i.e.,  sending  a  text  message)  and  the  set  of  elements  (i.e,,  inputs 
and  outputs  of  the  mobile  phone)  are  predefined,  but  the  connec¬ 
tions  between  them  are  yet  to  be  built.  Finally,  this  needs  to  lead 
into  a  process  that  uses  the  representation  that  was  established 
before  the  problem  solution  (Markman,  1999).  It  is  this  represen¬ 
tational  function  that  gives  meaning  to  the  representation  (Novick 
&  Bassok,  2005)  and  that  constitutes  the  link  between  the  problem 
representation  (i.e.,  knowledge  acquisition)  and  generating  a  prob¬ 
lem  solution  (i.e.,  knowledge  application). 

Regarding  the  generation  of  a  problem  solution,  algorithmic  and 
heuristic  strategies  represent  a  common  distinction  between  dif¬ 


ferent  types  of  solutions.  Whereas  algorithms  are  guaranteed  to 
yield  a  solution,  heuristics  are  usually  applied  when  an  exhaustive 
check  of  all  possible  moves  is  not  efficient  (Novick  &  Bassok, 
2005).  As  this  exhaustive  check  is  scarcely  possible  in  complex 
problems,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  process  of  solving  them  is 
largely  guided  by  heuristics  such  as  a  means-ends  analysis  (Newell 
&  Simon,  1972).  In  fact,  Greeno  and  Simon  (1988)  stated  that 
problem  solvers  tend  to  prefer  a  means-ends  analysis  as  the  solu¬ 
tion  method  when  faced  with  novel  problems  that  are  relatively 
free  of  prior  knowledge  and  in  which  well-defined  goals  are  given. 
Often,  when  students  face  transfer  problems  in  educational  con¬ 
texts,  it  is  under  exactly  the  condition  that  prior  factual  knowledge 
is  of  limited  help  in  solving  the  problem  at  hand  and  that  the 
available  operators  are  clearly  defined  (Mayer  &  Wittrock,  2006). 

Obviously,  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge  application 
are  closely  entangled  because  a  good  representation  is  to  a  certain 
degree  a  necessary  condition  for  establishing  specific  goals  and  for 
deducing  interventions  to  solve  a  problem  (Novick  &  Bassok, 
2005).  Thus,  researchers  in  both  of  the  two  aforementioned  fields 
have  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  respective  aspect:  Newell 
and  Simon  (1972)  introduced  the  concept  of  a  problem  space  in 
which  the  problem,  its  rules,  and  its  states  are  represented,  focus¬ 
ing  on  aspects  of  knowledge  acquisition.  By  contrast,  Markman 
(1999)  considered  the  use  of  information  essential  and,  thus,  the 
process  of  knowledge  application.  Novick  and  Bassok  (2005) 
stated  that  "although  it  is  possible  to  focus  one’s  research  on  one 
or  the  other  of  these  components,  a  full  understanding  of  problem 
solving  requires  an  integration  of  the  two”  (p.  344).  As  it  is  widely 
acknowledged  that  representation  and  solutions  interact  with  each 
other,  the  neglect  of  concrete  efforts  to  converge  these  two  lines  of 
research  has  been  surprising. 

Measurement  Approaches  to  Complex 
Problem  Solving 

A  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  CPS  dimension  knowledge 
acquisition  requires  the  active  exploration  of  an  unknown  system, 
and  assessment  of  knowledge  application  requires  the  immediate 
adaption  to  actions  initiated  by  the  system.  Thus,  by  definition,  the 
assessment  of  CPS  is  always  computer-based,  as  the  task  changes 
interactively  by  itself  or  due  to  the  user’s  intervention  (Funke  & 
Frensch,  2007),  which  cannot  be  assessed  on  a  pencil-and-paper 
basis  (Funke,  2001 ). 

Consequently,  computer-based  microworlds  (e.g.,  Gardner  & 
Berry,  1995)  were  developed  to  reliably  measure  CPS  perfor¬ 
mance.  However,  most  efforts  were  overshadowed  by  severe  mea¬ 
surement  issues  (cf.  Greiff,  Wustenberg,  &  Funke,  2012;  Kroner  et 
al.,  2005).  It  was  only  recently  that  multiple  complex  systems  were 
introduced  as  another  advance  in  the  assessment  of  CPS  (Greiff  et 
ah,  2012).  In  a  multiple-complex-systems  approach,  time  on 
each  task  is  significantly  reduced  and  tasks  are  directly  scaled 
with  regard  to  their  difficulty  (Greiff,  2012).  Hence,  in  one 
testing  session,  problem  solvers  work  on  several  independent 
tasks  and  are  confronted  with  an  entire  battery  of  CPS  tasks.  In 
this  manner,  a  wide  range  of  tasks  with  varying  difficulty  can  be 
employed,  leading  to  increased  reliability.  Thus,  the  theoreti¬ 
cally  derived  internal  structure  of  CPS  with  its  distinction 
between  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge  application  was 
able  to  be  psychometrically  confirmed  for  the  first  time  with  the 
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advent  of  multiple  complex  systems  (e.g.,  Greiff  et  al.,  2012). 
The  difference  between  measures  of  g  and  CPS  in  terms  of 
discriminant  and  predictive  validity  could  also  be  accounted  for 
(Sonnleitner  et  al.,  2012;  Wustenberg  et  al.,  2012). 

Multiple  Complex  Systems  Within 
the  MieroDYN  Approach 

MicroDYN  is  an  example  of  a  test  battery  that  is  based  on 
multiple  complex  systems  within  the  linear  structural  equation 
(LSE)  framework  (Funke,  2001).  In  LSE  tasks,  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  input  variables  and  output  variables  are  described  by  linear 
structural  equations.  However,  in  MicroDYN,  time  per  task  is 
considerably  shorter  than  for  classical  LSE  tasks  (Funke,  2001), 
thus  allowing  for  a  sufficient  number  of  problems  to  be  attended  to 
in  order  to  achieve  acceptable  measurement.  Problem  solvers  face 
seven  to  nine  tasks,  each  lasting  about  a  maximum  of  5  min,  which 
sums  to  an  overall  testing  time  of  approximately  45  min  including 
instruction.  MicroDYN  tasks  consist  of  up  to  three  input  variables 
(denoted  by  A,  B,  and  C),  which  are  related  to  up  to  three  output 
variables  (denoted  by  X,  Y,  and  Z;  see  Figure  1),  but  only  the 
former  can  be  directly  manipulated  by  the  problem  solver  (Greiff, 
2012;  Wtistenberg  et  al.,  2012).  Input  and  output  variables  can  be 
related  to  each  other  in  different  ways;  however,  these  relations  are 
not  apparent  to  the  problem  solver.  Causal  relations  between  input 
variables  and  output  variables  are  called  direct  effects ,  whereas 
effects  originating  and  ending  with  output  variables  are  called 
indirect  effects.  The  latter  involve  side  effects  (see  Figure  1 :  Y  to 
Z)  when  output  variables  influence  each  other  and  eigendynamics 
(see  Figure  1:  X  to  X)  when  output  variables  influence  themselves. 
Problem  solvers  cannot  influence  these  two  effects  directly;  how¬ 
ever,  the  effects  are  detectable  through  the  adequate  use  of  strat¬ 
egy.  All  tasks  have  different  cover  stories,  and  the  names  of  input 
and  output  variables  are  labeled  either  fictitiously  (e.g.,  Brekon  as 


Input  Variables  Output  Variables 

Figure  1.  Structure  of  a  typical  MicroDYN  task  displaying  three  input  (A, 
B  O  and  three  output  (X,  Y,  Z)  variables. 


a  name  for  a  specific  cat  food)  or  without  deep  semantic  meaning 
(e.g.,  red  butterfly  as  the  name  of  a  butterfly  species).  For  instance, 
in  the  task  Game  Night  (see  Figure  2),  different  kinds  of  chips 
labeled  blue,  green,  or  red  chips  serve  as  input  variables,  whereas 
different  kinds  of  playing  cards  labeled  Royal,  Grande,  or  Nobilis 
serve  as  output  variables. 

While  working  on  a  MicroDYN  task,  a  problem  solver  faces  two 
different  phases.  In  Phase  1,  problem  solvers  can  freely  explore  the 
system  by  entering  values  for  the  input  variables  (e.g.,  varying  the 
amount  of  blue,  green,  and  red  chips  in  Figure  2).  This  is  consid¬ 
ered  an  evaluation-free  exploration,  which  allows  problem  solvers 
to  engage  with  the  system  and  to  use  their  knowledge  acquisition 
ability  under  standardized  conditions  without  controlling  the  sys¬ 
tem  (Kroner  et  al.,  2005).  During  Phase  1,  problem  solvers  are 
asked  to  draw  the  connections  between  variables  onscreen  (see 
bottom  of  Figure  2),  thereby  producing  data  reflecting  the  knowl¬ 
edge  acquired  (3  min  for  Phase  1).  Mayer  (2003)  calls  this  a 
situational  external  representation  of  a  problem.  In  this  first  phase, 
the  amount  and  correctness  of  explicit  knowledge  gathered  during 
exploration  are  measured  and  expressed  in  a  mental  model  as  the 
final  external  problem  representation  (Funke,  2001).  In  Phase  2, 
problem  solvers  are  asked  to  reach  given  target  values  on  the 
output  variables  (e.g.,  card  piles  Royal,  Grande,  and  Nobilis  in 
Figure  2)  by  entering  correct  values  for  the  input  variables,  thereby 
producing  data  reflecting  the  application  of  their  knowledge  (1.5 
min  for  Phase  2).  In  this  second  phase,  the  goal-oriented  use  of 
knowledge  is  assessed. 

These  two  phases  are  directly  linked  to  the  concepts  of  knowl¬ 
edge  acquisition  (i.e.,  representation)  and  knowledge  application 
(i.e.,  generating  and  acting  out  a  solution;  Novick  &  Bassok, 
2005).  More  detailed  information  on  both  the  underlying  formal¬ 
ism  and  the  MicroDYN  approach  can  be  found  in  Funke  (2001); 
Greiff  et  al.  (2012),  and  Wustenberg  et  al.  (2012). 

Multiple  complex  systems  as  implemented  in  MicroDYN  were 
used  internationally  to  assess  the  CPS  ability  of  15-year-old  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  2012  cycle  of  PISA.  Clearly,  the  necessary  steps 
toward  computer-based  assessment  in  large-scale  assessments 
come  along  with  great  potential  (Kyllonen,  2009),  yet  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  nature  of  CPS  and  its  measurement  characteristics 
remain  unanswered. 

Purpose  of  Study  and  Hypotheses 

The  present  article  is  aimed  at  advancing  knowledge  of  CPS,  its 
assessment,  and  its  use  in  educational  contexts.  Specifically,  the 
accuracy,  precision,  and  usefulness  of  test  scores  derived  for 
educational  purposes  depend  on  theoretical  support  and  good 
psychometric  properties  (American  Educational  Research  Associ¬ 
ation,  American  Psychological  Association,  &  National  Council 
on  Measurement  in  Education,  1999;  Benson,  Hulac,  &  Kranzler, 
2010).  That  is,  if  one  wants  to  adequately  interpret  students’  CPS 
scores,  a  sound  assessment  device  is  needed.  This  has  not  been 
sufficiently  established  for  CPS  and  is  just  beginning  to  emerge  in 
the  form  of  multiple  complex  systems.  The  purpose  of  this  study 
was  fourfold  and  was  aimed  at  elaborating  the  construct  of  CPS 
and  its  operationalization  as  defined  above  in  a  representative 
sample  of  Hungarian  students.  Specifically,  we  tested  (1)  the 
underlying  dimensionality,  assuming  a  measurement  model  with 
two  different  CPS  processes  (i.e.,  knowledge  application  and 
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Reach  the  given  target  area  in  no  more  than  four  Round  5 
steps! 

blue  chips 
—  -  o  +  ++ 


green  chips 
_  -  o  ♦  ++ 


red  chaps 
—  o  ♦  4 


[17-19] 


Help 

Modes 


Finish  task 


Figure  2.  Screenshot  of  the  MicroDYN  task  “Game  Night."  The  controllers  of  the  input  variables  range  from 
—  ”  (value  =  —2)  to  “++”  (value  =  +2).  The  current  values  and  the  target  values  of  the  output  variables 
are  displayed  numerically  (e.g.,  current  value  for  Royal:  16;  target  values:  13-15)  and  graphically  (current  value: 
dots;  target  value:  red  line).  The  correct  model  is  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  figure. 


knowledge  acquisition);  (2)  the  structural  stability  of  the  CPS 
construct  across  different  grade  levels  of  high  school  students  ages 
1 1  to  17  years;  (3)  latent  mean  comparisons  between  these  grade 
levels  if  measurement  invariance  was  sufficiently  met;  and  (4) 
structural  relations  between  CPS,  fluid  intelligence  as  a  proximal 
measure  of  g,  grade  point  average  (GPA),  and  parental  education 
across  these  groups  to  assess  construct  validity. 

With  regard  to  (1)  the  dimensionality  of  CPS,  a  large  body  of 
conceptual  literature  has  suggested  that  the  two  CPS  processes, 
knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge  application,  are  related  and 
yet  somewhat  distinct  aspects  of  an  overarching  CPS  process,  but 
empirically  this  has  been  shown  only  for  very  selective  samples 
(e.g.,  Kroner  et  al.,  2005;  Wiistenberg  et  al.,  2012)  and  not  yet  for 
high  school  students.  As  part  of  assessing  structural  validity,  we 
adhered  to  the  question  of  whether  there  is  an  adequate  construct 
representation  of  CPS  by  testing  a  measurement  model  that  was 
closely  aligned  with  the  idea  of  partially  separate  mechanisms  for 
problem  representation  and  problem  solution  and  assumed  a  two- 
dimensional  model  composed  of  the  dimensions  knowledge  acqui¬ 
sition  and  knowledge  application. 

Hypothesis  1:  We  expected  CPS  to  be  composed  of  two 
different  processes,  knowledge  application  and  knowledge 
acquisition.  Thus,  a  two-dimensional  model  was  expected  to 
show  the  best  fit  and  to  fit  significantly  better  than  a  one¬ 
dimensional  model  with  the  two  processes  combined  under 
one  first-order  factor. 

The  structural  stability  of  CPS,  (2),  pertains  to  the  exact  nature 
of  the  construct  assessed.  That  is,  the  structure  of  the  construct  was 
not  expected  to  change  across  different  grade  levels,  indicating  that 
the  interpretation  of  test  scores  does  not  depend  on  the  specific 
group  the  test  is  administered  to  (Byrne  &  Stewart,  2006).  This 


was  tested  by  evaluating  measurement  invariance.  Only  to  the 
extent  that  measurement  invariance  exists  are  between-group  dif¬ 
ferences  of  grade  levels  unambiguous  and  able  to  be  interpreted  as 
true  and  not  as  psychometric  differences  in  latent  ability  (Cheung 
&  Rensvold,  2002,  cf.  Results  section).  For  instance,  it  may  be  that 
due  to  cognitive  development  that  occurs  during  adolescence,  the 
construct  of  CPS  changes.  Analyses  of  measurement  invariance 
would  show  that  tasks  behave  differently  in  groups  in  different 
grade  levels  just  as  self-ratings  on  questionnaires  may  change  their 
meaning  when  questions  are  translated  from  one  culture  to  another 
(F.  F.  Chen,  2008). 

Hypothesis  2:  We  expected  CPS  to  show  measurement  invari¬ 
ance  across  different  school  grades. 

The  aspect  of  measurement  invariance  led  directly  to  (3)  latent 
mean  comparisons  of  different  grade  levels  or.  in  other  words,  to 
the  question  of  level  stability.  For  those  parts  of  the  measurement 
model  that  are  identified  as  invariant,  latent  factor  means  can  be 
compared,  thus  providing  important  insights  into  the  effects  of 
schooling  and  environment  on  CPS. 

Hypothesis  3:  If  measurement  invariance  was  sufficiently  met, 
we  expected  latent  mean  differences  between  groups  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  students  in  higher  grades  perform  significantly  better 
in  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge  application  than 
students  in  lower  grades. 

In  addition  to  establishing  the  validity  of  the  internal  structure, 
another  important  step  is  (4)  establishing  construct  validity  in 
terms  of  divergent  and  convergent  relations  to  other  constructs.  To 
this  end,  we  assessed  how  CPS  was  related  to  a  measure  of  g, 
GPA,  and  parental  education.  Whereas  GPA  is  an  excellent  marker 
of  academic  achievement,  parental  education  reflects  one  of  the 
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most  important  socioeconomic  variables  with  a  strong  impact  on 
school  performance  and  educational  outcomes  (Myrberg  &  Rosen, 
2008). 

Hypothesis  4:  Concerning  construct  validity,  we  expected  (a) 
that  g  would  predict  performance  on  CPS  tasks.  However,  a 
considerable  amount  of  CPS  variance  was  expected  to  remain 
unexplained,  suggesting  that  parts  of  CPS  are  independent 
from  g  and  (b)  that  CPS  would  predict  GPA  beyond  g,  as 
indicated  by  conceptual  considerations  and  previous  research. 
Furthermore,  we  expected  (c)  that  parental  education  would 
predict  performance  in  CPS  and  in  g. 

The  field  of  CPS  lags  behind  the  field  of  intelligence  testing,  in 
which  a  broad  range  of  well-established  and  extensively  validated 
assessment  procedures  exist,  some  of  which  are  even  specifically 
tailored  to  educational  demands  (e.g.,  Wechsler,  2008).  Consider¬ 
ing  the  current  educational  interest  in  the  assessment  of  CPS  and 
the  associated  implications  for  researchers  as  well  as  practitioners 
such  as  educators  and  policymakers,  this  is  particularly  trouble¬ 
some.  By  addressing  the  four  research  questions  above,  we  aimed 
to  make  the  measurement  of  CPS  more  evidence-based,  thereby 
helping  the  field  of  CPS  to  catch  up. 

Method 

Participants 

Our  sample  (N  =  855)  was  a  subsample  of  a  larger  and  more 
representative  sample  (TV  >  4,000)  from  a  study  conducted  in 
Hungary.  Participants  were  randomly  drawn  from  Grades  5  to  1 1 
in  Hungarian  elementary  schools  (Grades  5  to  8)  and  secondary 
schools  (Grades  9  to  12). 

Some  software  problems  occurred  during  online  testing,  result¬ 
ing  in  data  loss.  However,  data  were  missing  completely  at  ran¬ 
dom.  Participants  who  were  missing  more  than  50%  of  their  data 
on  MicroDYN  or  any  other  measure  were  excluded  from  all 
analyses  (only  about  5%  of  participants  provided  less  than  80% 
data);  other  missing  data  were  excluded  on  a  pairwise  basis. 

Finally,  data  from  855  students  were  available  for  the  analyses 
of  Hypotheses  1  to  3  (  mean  age  =  14.11  years,  SD  =  1.83;  46% 
boys).  However,  all  analyses  including  those  involving  g  (Hypoth¬ 
eses  4a  and  4b)  were  based  on  a  smaller  subsample  of  students 
who  completed  both  tests  of  CPS  and  g  (TV  =  486;  mean  age  = 
14.36  years,  SD  =  1.16;  45%  boys).  Data  were  missing  by  design 
because  g  was  not  assessed  in  Grades  5,  6,  and  1 1 ,  and  only  a  small 
number  of  missing  values  occurred  due  to  drop-out  (e.g.,  illness  of 
students). 

Design 

CPS.  MicroDYN  was  administered  on  computers.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning,  participants  were  instructed  how  to  complete  a  trial  task, 
in  which  they  learned  how  the  interface  of  the  program  could  be 
controlled  and  which  two  tasks  they  were  expected  to  solve: 
Participants  explored  unknown  systems  and  drew  their  conclusions 
about  how  variables  were  interconnected  in  a  situational  model  (ct. 
bottom  of  Figure  2;  Mayer,  2003).  This  situational  model  was  seen 
as  an  appropriate  way  of  representing  gathered  information  and 
allowed  participants  to  visualize  their  mental  model  (knowledge 


acquisition;  Funke,  2001).  Subsequently,  they  controlled  the  sys¬ 
tem  by  reaching  given  target  values  (knowledge  application).  After 
having  finished  the  instruction  phase,  participants  were  given  eight 
consecutive  MicroDYN  tasks.  One  task  had  to  be  excluded  from 
analyses  due  to  low  communality  (r2  =  .03)  caused  by  an  extreme 
item  difficulty  on  knowledge  acquisition  (p  =  .03).  All  subsequent 
analyses  were  based  on  seven  tasks.  The  task  characteristics  of  all 
tasks  (e.g.,  number  of  effects)  were  varied  to  produce  tasks  with  an 
appropriate  difficulty  for  high  school  students  (cf.  Greiff  et  al„ 
2012;  see  Appendix  for  equations). 

g.  The  Culture  Fair  Test  20-R  (CFT)  consists  of  four  subscales 
that  measure  fluid  intelligence,  which  is  seen  as  an  excellent 
marker  of  g  (Wei(3,  2006)  and  is  assumed  to  be  at  the  core  of 
intelligence  (Carroll,  2003). 

Dependent  Variables  and  Scoring 

CPS.  Both  MicroDYN  dimensions,  knowledge  acquisition 
and  knowledge  application,  were  scored  dichotomously,  which  is 
an  appropriate  way  to  score  CPS  performance  (see  Greiff  et  ah, 
2012;  Kroner  et  ah,  2005;  Wiistenberg  et  ah,  2012).  For  knowledge 
application,  users’  models  were  evaluated  and  credit  was  given  for 
a  completely  correct  model,  whereas  no  credit  was  given  when  a 
model  contained  at  least  one  mistake.  Knowledge  application  was 
scored  as  correct  when  all  target  values  of  the  output  variables 
were  reached. 

g.  All  items  of  the  CFT  were  scored  dichotomously  according 
to  the  recommendations  in  the  manual  (Wei(3,  2006). 

GPA  and  parental  education.  Participants  self-reported  their 
GPA  from  the  previous  school  year  and  the  educational  levels  of 
their  parents.  GPA  ranged  from  1  ( insufficient )  to  5  (best  perfor¬ 
mance).  Parental  educational  level  for  both  mothers  and  fathers 
was  scored  on  an  ordinal  scale  (1  =  no  elementary  school  grad¬ 
uation: ;  2  =  elementary  school ;  3  =  secondary  school ;  4  = 
university-entrance  diploma ;  5  =  tower  level  university ;  6  = 
normal  university,  7  =  PhD). 

Procedure 

Test  execution  took  place  in  the  computer  rooms  of  the  partic¬ 
ipating  Hungarian  schools  and  lasted  approximately  90  min.  Par¬ 
ticipants  worked  on  MicroDYN  first,  and  the  CFT  was  adminis¬ 
tered  afterwards.  Finally,  participants  provided  demographic 
information.  MicroDYN  was  delivered  through  the  online  platform 
Testing  Assiste  par  Ordinateur  (computer-based  testing).  Testing 
sessions  were  supervised  either  by  research  assistants  or  by  teach¬ 
ers  who  had  been  trained  in  test  administration. 

Results 

Descriptive  Statistics 

Analyses  of  manifest  variables  showed  that  the  internal  con¬ 
sistencies  of  MicroDYN  as  measures  of  CPS  were  acceptable 
(knowledge  acquisition:  a  =  .75;  knowledge  application:  a  = 
.74)  and  Cronbach's  a  for  the  CFT  (a  =  .88)  was  good. 
Participants’  raw  score  distributions  on  the  CFT  (M7  =  39.84, 
SD  =  9.13:  =  41.36,  SD  =  7.54;  M9  =  36.97,  SD  =  7.20; 

MI0  =  38.37,  SD  =  8.02)  differed  slightly  compared  to  the 
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original  scaling  sample  of  students  attending  the  same  grades 
(M7  =  34.98,  SD  =  6.63;  Afg  =  36  37,  SD  =  6.56;  Mg  =  38.42, 
SD  =  6.43;  M10  =  39.31,  SD  =  6.90;  Wei(3,  2006).  Further, 
participants’  GPA  showed  a  sufficient  range  (A/7  =  4.00,  SD  = 
0.80;  A/8  =  3.95,  SD  =  0.83;  Mg  =  3.64,  SD  =  1.05; 
A/,o  =  3.77,  SD  =  0.74;  Mu  =  3.64,  SD  =  0.71;  1  = 
insufficient,  5  =  best  performance ),  and  so  did  mothers’  and 
fathers’  education  scores  (A/mother  =  3.85,  SD  =  1.09;  A/father  = 
3.75,  SD  =  1.10;  1  =  no  elementary  school  graduation,  7  = 
PhD). 

Statistical  Analyses  and  Data  Transformation 

The  analyses  on  the  dimensionality  of  CPS  (Hypothesis  1), 
measurement  invariance  (Hypothesis  2),  latent  mean  differences 
(Hypothesis  3),  and  construct  validity  including  only  CPS  and  g 
(Hypothesis  4a)  were  based  on  latent  models  using  structural 
equation  modeling  (SEM;  Bollen,  1989).  SEM  analyses  using 
latent  variables  require  larger  sample  sizes  than  traditional  statis¬ 
tics  based  on  manifest  variables.  On  this  matter,  Ullnran  (2007) 
recommended  that  the  number  of  estimated  parameters  should  be 
no  more  than  one  fifth  of  N.  To  meet  this  guideline,  we  merged 
Grades  5  and  6,  Grades  7  and  8,  as  well  as  Grades  10  and  1 1,  to 
Grade  Levels  5/6,  7/8,  and  10/11,  respectively,  so  that  sufficient 
data  were  provided  to  test  measurement  models  separately  within 
each  group  or  grade  level,  respectively.  We  kept  Grade  9  as  a 
single  grade  level  because  the  transition  from  elementary  to  sec¬ 
ondary  school  takes  place  after  Grade  8  in  the  Hungarian  school 
system.  This  transition  is  known  to  affect  cognitive  performance 
and  to  be  associated  with  a  general  loss  in  achievement  (e.g., 
Alspaugh  &  Harting,  1995;  S.  S.  Smith,  2006).  Specifically,  Mol- 
nar  and  Csapo  (2007)  reported  a  drop  in  problem-solving  perfor¬ 
mance  in  Grade  9  test  scores  in  Hungary.  Even  though  we  did  not 
pose  any  hypotheses  about  the  performance  pattern  in  Grade  9,  we 
did  not  merge  these  students  in  order  to  be  able  to  detect  effects  of 
the  transition.  All  other  analyses  including  GPA,  CPS,  g,  and 
parental  education  (Hypotheses  4b  and  4c)  were  based  on  manifest 
(observed)  data  (cf.  results  on  Hypotheses  4b  and  4c).  Mplus  5.0 
was  used  for  all  analyses  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  2010). 

Hypothesis  1:  Dimensionality  of  CPS 

We  used  confirmatory  factor  analyses  within  SEM  to  test  the 
underlying  measurement  model  of  CPS  with  the  two  different  CPS 
processes  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge  application  (Hy¬ 
pothesis  1 ).  Table  1  shows  the  dimensionality  results.  The  two¬ 


dimensional  model  fit  well  in  the  overall  sample  compared  to 
cut-off  values  recommended  by  Hu  and  Bentler  ( 1999),  who  stated 
that  comparative  fit  index  (CPI)  and  Tucker  Lewis  index  (TLI) 
values  above  .95  and  a  root  mean  square  error  of  approximation 
(RMSEA)  below  .06  indicate  a  good  global  model  fit.  Within  the 
two-dimensional  model,  the  measures  of  knowledge  acquisition 
and  application  were  significantly  correlated  on  a  latent  level  (r  = 
.74,  p  <  .001;  manifest  correlation:  r  =  .52,  p  >  .001).  When 
estimating  this  and  all  subsequent  models,  we  used  the  preferred 
estimator  for  categorical  variables:  the  weighted  least  squares 
mean  and  variance  adjusted  estimator  (WLSMV;  Muthen  & 
Muthen,  2010). 

We  also  tested  a  one-dimensional  model  with  all  indicators 
combined  under  one  general  factor;  however,  the  fit  indices  de¬ 
creased  considerably.  In  order  to  compare  the  two-dimensional  and 
one-dimensional  models,  y2  values  in  Table  1  cannot  be  directly 
subtracted  to  compare  them  because  computing  the  differences  of 
X2  values  and  dfs  between  models  is  not  appropriate  if  WLSMV 
estimation  is  applied  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  2010,  p.  435).  Thus,  we 
carried  out  a  y2  difference  test  in  Mplus  (Muthen  &  Muthen, 
2010),  which  showed  that  the  two-dimensional  model  fit  signifi¬ 
cantly  better  than  the  one-dimensional  model  (y~  =  86.121,  elf  = 
1,  p  <  .001).  After  this,  the  two-dimensional  model  was  applied  to 
each  grade  level  (i.e.,  Grade  Levels  5/6,  7/8,  9,  and  10/11)  sepa¬ 
rately,  also  showing  a  very  good  fit  (see  Table  1). 

In  summary,  the  two-dimensional  model  fit  well  in  the  overall 
sample  and  for  each  grade  level.  Thus,  the  processes  knowledge 
acquisition  and  knowledge  application  were  empirically  distin¬ 
guished,  supporting  Hypothesis  1 . 

Measurement  Model  of  g 

As  a  prerequisite  for  all  analyses  involving  g,  we  had  to  test 
a  measurement  model  for  the  CFT.  Because  the  CFT  contains 
56  items,  we  decided  to  use  the  item-to-construct  balance 
recommended  by  Little,  Cunningham,  Shahar,  and  Widaman 
(2002)  to  assign  items  to  four  parcels.  Each  parcel  consisted  of 
14  CFT  items  to  reduce  the  number  of  parameters  to  be  esti¬ 
mated.  The  mean  difficulty  of  the  parcels  did  not  differ  signif¬ 
icantly  (A/,  =  .72;  A/,  =  .75;  M3  =  .71;  Af4  =  .66;  F{ 3,  56)  = 
0.52,  p  >  .05)  and  the  parcels’  factor  loadings  were  also 
comparable  (pj  =  .82,  -  .78,  (3[  =  .80,  (3[  =  .78;  F( 3,  56)  = 

0.33;  p  >  .05).  The  measurement  model  with  g  based  on  four 
parcels  showed  a  very  good  fit  for  the  overall  sample  ( N  = 
486;  x2  =  .717;  df=2\p>  .05;  CFI  =  .999;  TLI  =  .999; 


Table  1 


Goodness  of  Fit  Indices  for  Testing  Dimensionality  of  MicroDYN,  Overall  and  by  Grade  Level 


Model 

x2 

df 

P 

CFI 

TLI 

RMSEA 

n 

Two-dimensional  including  all  grade  levels 

164.068 

53 

.001 

.967 

.978 

.050 

855 

One-dimensional  including  all  grade  levels 

329.352 

52 

.001 

.912 

.944 

.079 

855 

Two-dimensional.  Grade  Level  5/6  only 

65.912 

35 

.001 

.966 

.966 

.064 

216 

Two-dimensional,  Grade  Level  7/8  only 

77.539 

13 

.001 

.969 

.969 

.056 

300 

Two-dimensional,  Grade  Level  9  only 

13.908 

29 

.380 

.996 

.996 

.029 

83 

Two-dimensional,  Grade  Level  10/1 1  only 

51.338 

40 

.001 

.991 

.991 

.033 

256 

Note,  y2  and  df  were  estimated  by  the  weighted  least  squares  mean  and  variance  adjusted  estimator  (WLSMV).  CFI  =  comparative  fit  index:  TLI  = 
Tucker-Lewis  index;  RMSEA  =  root-mean-square  error  of  approximation. 
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RMSEA  —  .001),  as  well  as  for  the  different  grade  levels 
(CFls  =  .99 1-.999;  TLIs  =  .991-.999;  RMSEAs  =  .001-.002). 

Hypothesis  2:  Measurement  Invariance 

Measurement  invariance  was  tested  by  multigroup  analyses 
using  the  means  and  covariance  structure  (MACS)  approach 
within  SEM.  The  general  procedure  of  testing  measurement  in¬ 
variance  is  explained  in  detail  by  Byrne  and  Stewart  (2006).  They 
describe  a  series  of  hierarchical  steps  that  have  to  be  carried  out 
such  that  each  step  imposes  an  increasingly  greater  number  of 
restrictions  to  model  parameters  to  test  invariance.  Thereby,  four 
different  models  of  invariance  are  distinguished:  configural  invari¬ 
ance,  weak  factorial  invariance,  strong  factorial  invariance,  and 
strict  factorial  invariance.  In  general,  measurement  invariance  is 
met  if  restrictions  of  model  parameters  in  one  model  do  not 
generate  a  substantially  worse  model  fit  in  comparison  to  an 
unrestricted  model.  The  model  fit  can  be  evaluated  by  either  a 
practical  perspective,  reflected  in  a  drop  in  fit  indices  such  as  the 
CFI  (CF1  <  .01:  Cheung  &  Rensvold,  2002),  or  by  a  stricter 
traditional  approach,  indicated  by  a  significant  y2  difference  test. 
Only  if  at  least  strong  factorial  invariance  is  established  can  latent 
mean  comparisons  (Hypothesis  3)  be  meaningfully  interpreted. 
Otherwise,  between-group  differences  may  reflect  psychometric 
properties  of  the  items  and  not  true  differences  (Byrne  &  Stewart, 
2006). 

CPS.  To  test  the  measurement  invariance  of  MicroDYN,  we 
applied  a  procedure  that  is  slightly  different  from  the  typical  one 
recommended  by  Byrne  and  Stewart  (2006).  MicroDYN  data  were 
based  on  categorical  variables,  and  thus  constraints  on  model 
parameters  differed  in  comparison  to  invariance  tests  based  on 
continuous  variables  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  2010,  p.  433). 

Indices  of  global  model  fit  for  all  analyses  on  measurement 
invariance  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Based  on  the  two-dimensional 
model  derived  in  Hypothesis  1,  this  multigroup  model  testing 
configural  invariance  of  CPS  fit  well.  In  this  model,  thresholds2 
and  factor  loadings  were  not  constrained  across  groups,  factor 
means  were  fixed  to  zero  in  all  groups,  and  residual  variances  were 
fixed  to  one  in  all  groups  (as  recommended  by  Muthen  &  Muthen, 
2010,  p.  434)  instead  of  freely  estimating  residuals  as  is  done  with 
continuous  outcomes.  Weak  factorial  invariance  was  not  tested 
because  it  is  not  recommended  when  the  WLSMV  estimator  for 
categorical  outcomes  is  used  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  2010,  p.  433). 
Thus,  the  next  step  was  to  test  for  strong  factorial  invariance,  in 
which  thresholds  and  factor  loadings  were  constrained  to  be  equal 
across  groups,  residual  variances  were  fixed  to  one,  and  factor 
means  were  fixed  to  zero  in  one  group  (i.e.,  Grade  Level  5/6), 
whereas  there  were  no  constraints  specified  in  any  other  group 
(Muthen  &  Muthen,  2010,  p.  343).  The  strong  factorial  invariance 
model  did  not  show  a  decrease  in  model  fit  based  on  the  practical 
perspective  (ACFI  <  .01)  or  based  on  the  stricter  traditional 
perspective  (nonsignificant  x2  difference  test;  see  Table  2)  com¬ 
pared  to  the  configural  invariance  model.  Finally,  we  evaluated 
strict  factorial  invariance,  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  restrictions 
realized  in  strong  factorial  invariance,  all  residual  variances  were 
fixed  to  one  in  all  groups.  Results  from  Table  2  showed  that 
MicroDYN  was  also  invariant  in  a  strict  sense,  even  though  strict 
factorial  invariance  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  group  comparisons  of 
latent  factor  means  and  variances  (see  Byrne  &  Stewart,  2006). 


Although  invariance  was  found  for  MicroDYN,  suggesting  an 
identical  factor  structure  across  grade  levels,  single  path  coeffi¬ 
cients  can  differ  without  compromising  the  invariance  of  the 
overall  model.  This  would  account  for  correlations  between  mea¬ 
sures  of  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge  application,  which 
varied  across  the  different  grade  levels  (r5/6  =  .82,  SE  =  .05; 
r7/8  =  .68,  SE  =  .05;  rg  =  .94,  SE  =  .06;  rlom  =  .72,  SE  =  .05). 
The  two  dimensions  correlated  significantly  higher  in  Grade  Level 
9  than  in  Grade  Level  5/6  (based  on  z  statistics),  which  in  turn 
showed  a  significantly  higher  correlation  than  Grade  Levels  10/11 
and  7/8,  whereas  the  latter  two  did  not  differ  significantly  (Grade 
Level  10/11  =  Grade  Level  7/8  <  Grade  Level  5/6  <  Grade  Level 
9).  These  findings  raised  some  concerns  about  the  pattern  of  results 
for  Grade  9;  these  are  discussed  later  on  in  more  detail. 

In  summary,  MicroDYN  showed  measurement  invariance  so 
that  latent  mean  differences  could  be  interpreted  as  true  differences 
in  the  construct  being  measured  (Byrne  &  Stewart,  2006).  Conse¬ 
quently,  Hypothesis  2  was  supported. 

g.  As  a  prerequisite  for  Hypothesis  4,  we  tested  for  construct 
validity  between  CPS,  g,  and  external  criteria.  At  this  stage,  we 
also  checked  for  the  measurement  invariance  of  the  CFT  as  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  Method  section  (and  as  recommended  by  Byrne  & 
Stewart,  2006).  We  used  maximum  likelihood  estimation  for 
continuous  variables  for  all  models  because  CFT  data  were 
parceled  and  could  be  considered  continuous.  The  CFT  was 
invariant  in  a  strict  sense  as  indicated  by  a  nonsignificant  y2 
difference  (p  >  .10)  between  the  models  of  strict  factorial 
invariance  (x2  =  25.546,  df  =  26;  CFI  =  .999,  TLI  =  .999, 
RMSEA  =  .001)  and  configural  invariance  (x2  =  3.908,  df  = 
6;  CFI  =  .999,  TLI  =  .999,  RMSEA  =  .001). 

Hypothesis  3:  Latent  Mean  Comparisons 

CPS.  As  a  prerequisite  for  comparing  means  across  groups, 
the  MicroDYN  scale  had  to  be  fixed  to  a  user-specified  level  by 
setting  the  latent  means  of  a  reference  group  to  zero  in  both 
dimensions  (e.  g..  Grade  Level  5/6),  whereas  the  latent  means  of 
all  other  groups  were  freely  estimated  and  subsequently  compared 
to  the  reference  group.  Thus,  we  used  the  strong  factorial  invari¬ 
ance  model  and  compared  all  grade  levels  with  each  other,  starting 
with  Grade  Level  5/6  as  the  reference  group  (left  part  of  Table  3), 
whereas  Grade  Level  7/8  served  as  the  reference  group  in  a  second 
comparison  (middle  part  of  Table  3)  and  Grade  Level  9  in  a  third 
comparison.  It  was  expected  that  all  latent  means  would  have  a 
positive  value  and  would  differ  significantly  from  the  correspond¬ 
ing  reference  groups,  thereby  indicating  that  students  in  higher 
grade  levels  performed  better. 

Results  for  measures  of  knowledge  acquisition  indicated  that 
Grade  Level  9  performed  worse  than  Grade  Level  5/6  (cf.  Table  3), 
which  in  turn  performed  worse  than  Grade  Levels  7/8  and  10/1 1, 
whereas  the  means  of  the  latter  two  grade  levels  did  not  differ 
significantly  (rank  order:  Grade  Level  9  <  Grade  Level  5/6  < 
Grade  Level  7/8  =  Grade  Level  10/1 1).  Comparisons  between  the 
latent  means  of  the  measures  of  knowledge  application  scores 
showed  that,  once  again,  Grade  Level  9  performed  the  worst, 
followed  by  Grade  Levels  5/6  and  10/1 1,  neither  of  which  differed 


2  In  models  containing  categorical  variables,  thresholds  are  used  instead 
of  intercepts. 
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Table  2 

Goodness  of  Fit  Indices  for  Measurement  Invariance  of  MicroDYN 


Model 

x2 

df 

Compared  with 

4x2 

Adf 

P 

CFI 

TLI 

RMSEA 

( 1 )  Configural  invariance 

161.045 

104 

.975 

.975 

.051 

(2)  Strong  factorial  invariance 

170.101 

115 

(1) 

22.294 

23 

>.10 

.976 

.982 

.047 

(3)  Strict  factorial  invariance 

165.826 

116 

(1) 

53.159 

43 

>.10 

.978 

.983 

.045 

Note,  x2  and  df  were  estimated  by  the  weighted  least  squares  mean  and  variance  adjusted  estimator  (WLSMV).  and  Adf  were  estimated  by  the 
Difference  Test  procedure  in  MPlus  (see  Muthen  &  Muthen,  2010).  Chi-square  differences  between  models  cannot  be  compared  by  subtracting  xfs  and 
dfs  if  WLSMV  estimators  are  used.  CFI  =  comparative  fit  index;  TLI  =  Tucker-Lewis  index;  RMSEA  =  root-mean-square  error  of  approximation. 


significantly  from  Grade  Level  9.  Grade  Level  7/8  performed 
better  than  all  other  grade  levels  (rank  order:  Grade  Level  9  < 
Grade  Level  5/6  =  Grade  Level  10/1 1  <  Grade  Level  7/8). 

g.  Similar  to  MicroDYN,  Grade  Level  9  had  significantly 
lower  means  on  CFT  scores  compared  to  Grade  Level  7/8  (M7/8  = 
0;  M9  =  — .  55,  SE  =  .15,  p  <  .01 )  and  also  compared  to  Grade 
Level  10  (M10  =  0;  Mg  =  -.38,  SE  =  .17,  p  <  .05),  whereas  the 
latter  did  not  differ  significantly  from  Grade  Level  7/8  (M1/s  =  0; 
M 10  =  —  .15,  SE  =  .12,  p  >  .05).  The  overall  order  of  the  means 
was  comparable  to  the  pattern  for  measures  of  knowledge  acqui¬ 
sition  (rank  order:  Grade  Level  9  <  Grade  Level  7/8  =  Grade 
Level  10;  the  CFT  was  not  administered  to  Grades  5,  6,  and  1 1). 

In  summary,  findings  were  not  as  straightforward  as  expected 
because  performance  on  all  measures  did  not  increase  consistently 
in  higher  grade  levels.  In  addition  to  the  generally  low  perfor¬ 
mance  in  Grade  Level  9  on  all  measures,  measures  of  knowledge 
application  scores  dropped  for  Grade  Level  10/11  compared  to 
Grade  Level  7/8,  whereas  measures  of  knowledge  acquisition 
remained  stable.  Thus,  Flypothesis  3  was  only  partially  supported. 

Hypothesis  4:  Construct  Validity 

All  analyses  to  test  relations  between  CPS  and  g  (Hypothesis  4a) 
used  models  with  latent  variables  within  structural  equation  mod¬ 
eling.  However,  results  for  CPS,  g,  GPA.  and  parental  education 
(Hypotheses  4b  and  4c)  were  based  on  path  analyses  using  man¬ 
ifest  variables  because  the  sample  sizes  of  the  subsamples  (e.g., 
Hypothesis  4b:  N  =  75  in  Grade  1 1 )  were  not  appropriate  for  latent 
analyses. 


CPS  and  g.  We  assumed  that  g  would  predict  CPS  perfor¬ 
mance;  however,  a  significant  amount  of  variance  was  expected  to 
remain  unexplained  (Hypothesis  4a).  Thus,  by  using  structural 
equation  modeling,  we  regressed  MicroDYN  on  the  CFT  and 
estimated  the  proportion  of  explained  variance  in  the  MicroDYN 
dimensions.  The  results,  illustrated  in  Table  4,  showed  that  the 
CFT  explained  performance  in  measures  of  knowledge  acquisition 
and  knowledge  application  in  the  overall  model,  as  well  as  in  all 
separate  grade  level  models.  Although  the  CFT  significantly  pre¬ 
dicted  performance  for  both  dimensions,  the  residuals  of  measures 
of  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge  application  were  still 
highly  correlated  (rs  =  .32-. 62),  indicating  common  aspects  of 
CPS  dimensions  separable  from  g.  The  model  fit  well  for  the 
overall  sample  (CFI  =  .948,  TLI  =  .971,  RMSEA  =  .053)  and 
showed  a  good  to  acceptable  fit  for  the  several  grade  level  models 
(CFIs  =  .932-992,  TLIs  =  .960 -.994,  RMSEAs  =  .032-.062). 
Except  for  Grade  Level  9  (p  <  .01).  path  coefficients  of  the  CFT 
predicting  the  dimensions  acquisition  and  application  (left  part  of 
Table  4)  differed  only  marginally  between  grade  levels  ( p  >  .05). 

Overall,  participants  in  Grade  Level  9  showed  unexpected  data 
patterns  for  Hypotheses  2,  3,  and  4a:  They  scored  the  worst  by  far 
on  MicroDYN  and  the  CFT,  in  comparison  to  both  other  grade 
levels  and  the  CFT  scaling  sample.  Further,  measures  of  knowl¬ 
edge  acquisition  and  knowledge  application  were  extremely  highly 
correlated  in  Grade  Level  9  (see  results  in  Hypothesis  2).  Also, 
MicroDYN  and  the  CFT  were  related  more  strongly  than  in  all 
other  grade  levels  (see  Hypothesis  4a  and  residual  correlations  in 
Table  4).  The  combination  of  poor  performance  on  all  measures 


Table  3 


Latent  Mean  Comparisons  of  Knowledge  Acquisition  and  Knowledge  Application  (MicroDYN)  Between  Different  Grade  Levels 


Model 

Compared  with  (1) 

Compared  with  (2) 

Compared  with  (3) 

M 

SE 

P 

M 

SE 

P 

M 

SE 

P 

Acquisition 

(1)  Grade  Level  5/6 

.00 

(2)  Grade  Level  7/8 

.18 

.11 

<.05 

(3)  Grade  Level  9 

-.37 

.17 

<.05 

-.54 

.15 

<.001 

(4)  Grade  Level  10/11 

.30 

.15 

<.05 

.04 

.13 

>.05 

.88 

.36 

<m 

Application 

(1)  Grade  Level  5/6 

.00 

(2)  Grade  Level  7/8 

.50 

.24 

<.05 

(3)  Grade  Level  9 

-.52 

.25 

<.05 

-.72 

.29 

<.001 

(4)  Grade  Level  10/11 

.04 

.13 

>.05 

-.24 

.11 

<.05 

.88 

.36 

<.01 

Note.  Statistical  significance  of  the  differences  between  all  groups  was  determined  by  z  statistics. 
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Table  4 

Prediction  of  Performance  in  Knowledge  Acquisition  and  Knowledge  Application  (MicroDYN)  by  g.  Overall  and  by  Grade  Level 


Path  coefficient  R 2 


Model 

Acquisition 

Application 

Acquisition 

Application 

Residual  correlation  acquisition/application 

n 

Overall 

.47***  (.04) 

.40***  (.05) 

.22***  (.04) 

.16***  (.04) 

.63***  (.05) 

486 

Grade  Level  7/8 

.48***  (.05) 

.39***  (.07) 

.23***  (.05) 

.15**  (.05) 

.60***  (.06) 

284 

Grade  Level  9 

.62***  (.12) 

.62***  (.12) 

.38**  (.14) 

.38**  (.15) 

.30***  (.10) 

79 

Grade  Level  10 

.34***  (.10) 

.32***  (.11) 

.11*  (.07) 

.11*  (.07) 

.62***  (.08) 

123 

Note.  Standard  errors  are  in  parentheses. 
*  p  <  .05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 


and  increased  correlations  between  them  indicate  that  covariates 
strongly  influenced  performance  scores.  Thus,  we  decided  to  elab¬ 
orate  on  possible  reasons  for  the  unexpected  pattern  of  results  in 
the  Discussion  section  and  to  exclude  Grade  Level  9  from  further 
analyses. 

CPS,  g ,  and  GPA.  Having  shown  that  MicroDYN  had  a 
significant  amount  of  unshared  variance  with  the  CFT,  we  thought 
it  possible  that  the  two  constructs  might  also  differ  in  their  pre¬ 
dictive  validity,  further  indicating  that  CPS  is  separable  from  g. 
Thus,  we  checked  the  incremental  validity  of  MicroDYN  beyond 
the  CFT  in  predicting  performance  in  GPA  (Hypothesis  4b).  We 
decided  to  use  grades  (e.g..  Grades  7  and  8,  separately)  instead  of 
grade  levels  (e.g.,  Grade  Level  7/8)  in  these  analyses  because 
school  GPA  is  not  comparable  between  different  grades,  and  the 
same  GPA  in  different  grades  (e.g..  Grade  7  or  Grade  8)  reflects 
different  levels  of  performance. 

Whereas  scores  on  MicroDYN  and  the  CFT  were  based  on 
the  same  test  for  all  students,  GPA  depended  on  demands  that 
varied  across  grades.  We  used  manifest  path  analyses  due  to  the 
small  sample  sizes  within  each  grade:  As  shown  in  Table  5,  the 
criterion  GPA  was  predicted  by  only  MicroDYN,  only  CFT. 
and,  in  a  final  step,  by  MicroDYN  and  the  CFT  simultaneously. 
In  the  last  model,  both  predictors,  the  CFT  and  MicroDYN, 
were  combined  to  determine  the  incremental  validity  of  Micro¬ 
DYN  by  comparing  the  explained  variance  of  this  model  with 
the  explained  variance  of  the  model  containing  only  the  CFT 
(indicated  by  A R2  in  Table  5). 


Table  5 

Prediction  of  GPA  by  MicroDYN  and  CFT 


Grade 

R2  in  GPA 

A  R2 

n 

MicroDYN 

CFT 

MicroDYN 
and  CFT 

7 

.03* 

|Q*** 

j 

.00 

104 

8 

.08* 

09*** 

.13*** 

.04* 

93 

10 

.07* 

.15*** 

.18*** 

.03* 

90 

11 

.07* 

75 

Note.  R2  =  explained  variance.  Significant  A/?2s  indicate  significant  path 
coefficients  of  CPS  contributing  to  R2.  GPA  =  grade  point  average;  CFT  = 
Culture  Fair  Test  20-R;  CPS  =  complex  problem  solving. 

><.05.  **><.001. 


Results  displayed  in  Table  5  show  that  although  MicroDYN 
predicted  performance  in  GPA,  the  CFT  was  more  strongly 
related  to  GPA.  Additionally,  MicroDYN  added  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  variance  when  predicting  GPA  together  with  the 
CFT  in  Grades  8  and  10.  Global  model  fit  was  good 
(RMSEAs  =  .000-.001,  CFIs  =  .991-.999).  Thus,  Hypothesis 
4b  was  supported  even  though  this  finding  was  not  consistent 
across  all  grades. 

CPS,g,  and  parental  education.  To  investigate  the  impact  of 
potential  determinants  of  CPS,  we  hypothesized  that  parental  ed¬ 
ucation  would  predict  performance  for  MicroDYN  and  the  CFT 
(Hypothesis  4c).  We  used  path  analysis  because  of  the  small 
sample  sizes  within  each  grade  and  predicted  performance  in 
MicroDYN  and  the  CFT  by  parental  education.  Results  showed 
that  mothers'  education  predicted  performance  in  MicroDYN  in 
Grade  7  (^MicroDYN  =  -03,  p  <  .05;  Rcft  =  -00,  p  >  .05)  and  Grade 
8  (^MicroDYN  =  -06,  p  <  .05;  Rf FT  =  .03,  p  >  .05)  but  not 
performance  on  the  CFT.  The  opposite  was  true  in  Grade  10 
(■^MicroDYN  =  .00,  p  >  .05;  Rqfy  =  .04 ,p  <  .05).  Fathers’  education 
yielded  significant  paths  for  MicroDYN  and  the  CFT  only  in 
Grade  7  (RjtiicroDYN  =  .02,  p  <  .05;  Ri ft  =  -02,  p  <  .05),  although 
fathers’  education  was  significantly  correlated  with  mothers’  ed¬ 
ucation  (r  =  .54,  p  <  .01).  In  summary,  mothers’  education 
predicted  performance  in  MicroDYN  and  on  the  CFT,  even  though 
this  finding  was  not  consistent  across  all  grades,  partially  support¬ 
ing  Hypothesis  4c. 

Discussion 

The  aim  of  the  present  study  was  to  enhance  the  understanding 
of  complex  problem  solving  and  to  evaluate  its  relevance  in 
educational  contexts  by  defining  the  concept  and  by  establishing 
construct  validity  in  a  sample  of  Hungarian  high  school  students. 
Generally,  the  results  of  the  current  study  provided  support  for  an 
understanding  of  CPS  as  a  broad  mental  process  measurable  by 
means  of  computer-based  assessment  with  high  relevance  to  edu¬ 
cation.  More  specifically,  (a)  CPS  was  best  modeled  as  a  two- 
dimensional  construct  with  the  dimensions  knowledge  acquisition 
and  knowledge  application,  (b)  measurement  of  these  two  dimen¬ 
sions  was  invariant  across  groups  composed  of  Hungarian  high 
school  students  ranging  from  II  to  17  years  in  age,  and  (c)  latent 
mean  comparisons  revealed  an  increase  in  knowledge  acquisition 
and  in  knowledge  application  in  part  (i.e.,  only  from  Grade  Level 
5/6  to  Grade  Level  7/8)  with  increasing  grade  level.  However,  this 
was  not  true  for  students  in  Grade  9,  who  performed  the  lowest  on 
both  dimensions,  as  we  discuss  later  on.  (d)  CPS  was  correlated 
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with  and  yet  clearly  distinct  from  a  measure  of  g  and  exhibited 
predictive  validity  beyond  it.  Further,  level  of  parental  education 
was  related  to  CPS  and  g,  yielding  overall  important  educational 
implications  for  the  understanding  of  complex  cognitive  abilities 
such  as  CPS. 

Dimensionality:  Knowledge  Acquisition  and 
Knowledge  Application 

The  data  showed  the  best  fit  to  the  model  that  assumed  the 
existence  of  two  dimensions  of  CPS,  knowledge  acquisition  and 
knowledge  application.  This  finding  supports  a  common  assump¬ 
tion  that  knowledge  acquisition  is  a  necessary  but  not  a  sufficient 
condition  for  knowledge  application.  For  instance,  Newell  and 
Simon  (1972)  stated  that  goal-oriented  problem  solving  necessi¬ 
tates  an  adequate  problem  space  in  which  important  knowledge 
about  the  problem  is  stored.  However,  they  also  acknowledged  that 
generating  and  applying  a  solution  depends  on  additional  proce¬ 
dural  abilities,  such  as  forecasting,  strategic  planning,  or  carrying 
out  planned  actions  (Raven,  2000).  Consequently,  research  on  CPS 
has  generally  applied  a  knowledge  acquisition  and  a  subsequent 
knowledge  application  phase  (e.g.,  Kroner  et  ah,  2005).  Results  in 
this  study  supported  these  findings  within  a  psychometric  assess¬ 
ment  approach  for  different  grade  levels  of  students. 

Usually,  ability  assessment  is  limited  to  the  evaluation  of  final 
solutions.  That  is,  the  final  results  of  cognitive  processes,  for 
instance,  knowledge  application  scores  in  CPS,  are  used  in  edu¬ 
cational  contexts  to  make  selection  decisions,  to  initiate  specific 
training  measures,  or  to  assess  an  entire  educational  system.  How¬ 
ever,  the  cognitive  process  of  deriving  a  representation  and  actu¬ 
ally  carrying  out  a  problem  solution  is  often  disregarded,  but  some 
added  value  is  to  be  expected  by  establishing  more  process- 
oriented  measures.  Clearly,  CPS  with  its  broad  components  is  a 
valid  candidate  for  such  an  enterprise,  and  future  research  should 
attend  to  the  issue  of  process  measures  as  their  added  value 
becomes  available  through  computer-based  assessment. 

Measurement  Invariance  Across  Grade  Levels 
(Structural  Stability) 

Comparing  CPS  scores  between  grade  levels  requires  that  the 
assessment  instrument,  MicroDYN,  measure  exactly  the  same 
construct  across  groups  as  indicated  by  measurement  invariance. 
The  current  study  tested  CPS  for  strong  invariance  of  a  first-order 
structure  composed  of  the  two  dimensions  knowledge  acquisition 
and  knowledge  application.  According  to  Byrne  and  Stewart 
(2006),  evidence  of  invariance  can  be  based  on  either  a  traditional 
perspective  by  evaluating  significant  drops  in  overall  fit  or  on  a 
more  practical  perspective  by  evaluating  absolute  changes  in  fit 
criteria.  As  portrayed  in  Table  2,  results  from  either  perspective 
strongly  supported  the  invariance  of  CPS  in  Hungarian  students 
across  Grade  Levels  5  through  1 1,  which  generally  speaks  well  for 
the  MicroDYN  measure  and  its  adoption  in  Hungary.  That  is, 
individual  differences  in  factor  scores  are  due  to  differences  in 
underlying  ability,  allowing  direct  comparisons  of  ability  levels 
between  students  and  between  grades. 

Results  of  tests  of  measurement  invariance  can  also  provide 
insight  into  the  structural  development  and  the  structural  stability 
of  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge  application  even  though 


these  are  somewhat  limited  by  the  cross-sectional  nature  of  the 
data.  Whereas  no  studies  have  addressed  the  issue  of  structural 
stability  in  CPS  until  now,  much  is  known  about  it  in  g.  A  large 
body  of  studies  has  suggested  that  both  g  on  Stratum  III  and  broad 
cognitive  abilities  on  Stratum  II  within  the  CHC  theory  are  shaped 
by  the  time  students  begin  attending  school  (e.g.,  Salthouse  & 
Davis,  2006).  That  is,  the  factorial  structure  of  g  is  built  early  in 
childhood  (no  later  than  by  the  age  of  6)  and  then  remains  constant 
for  several  decades.  It  is  only  in  older  age  that  differentiation  may 
once  again  decrease,  as  indicated  by  increasing  correlations  among 
Stratum  II  abilities  and  higher  factor  loadings  on  g  (Deary,  Whal- 
ley,  &  Crawford,  2004).  CPS  is  composed  of  complex  mental 
operations  (Funke,  2010).  Thus,  differentiation  into  knowledge 
acquisition  and  knowledge  application  is  unlikely  to  take  place 
earlier  than  it  takes  place  in  g.  As  strict  factorial  invariance  holds 
from  Grade  Level  5/6  (youngest  age:  1 1  years)  to  Grade  Level 
10/11,  this  differentiation  cannot  take  place  before  the  age  of  6  but 
has  largely  taken  place  by  the  age  of  1 1 .  That  is,  the  results  of  our 
study  suggest  that  at  the  age  of  1 1,  the  structural  stability  of  CPS 
can  be  assumed. 

Latent  Mean  Comparisons  Across  Grade  Levels 

After  finding  evidence  of  an  invariant  factor  structure,  the  study 
tested  latent  mean  differences  between  grade  levels.  Results  re¬ 
vealed  that  the  mean  scores  of  Grade  Level  7/8  were  higher  than 
those  of  Grade  Level  5/6,  whereas  Grade  Level  9  scored  the  lowest 
on  both  indicators.  Grade  Level  10/11  showed  the  same  perfor¬ 
mance  as  Grade  Level  7/8  in  knowledge  acquisition  but  showed  a 
small  and  yet  significant  decrease  in  knowledge  application. 

Not  entirely  unexpected  was  that  latent  scores  of  students  in 
Grade  Level  9  exhibited  a  substantial  drop  in  performance  on  both 
dimensions  and,  additionally,  on  latent  scores  of  the  CFT.  This 
drop  and  the  consolidation  of  performance  in  Grade  Level  10/1 1 
can  be  seen  in  the  context  of  the  transition  from  elementary  to 
secondary  school  in  Hungary,  which  takes  place  just  before  enter¬ 
ing  Grade  9.  School  transitions  in  general  yield  personal  and 
academic  challenges  and  are  highly  likely  to  be  associated  with 
achievement  loss  (e.g.,  S.  S.  Smith,  2006).  In  the  specific  case  of 
Hungary,  Molnar  and  Csapo  (2007)  also  reported  a  general  de¬ 
crease  in  test  scores  in  Grade  9  for  Hungarian  students,  thus 
showing  that  this  performance  decrease  is  not  limited  to  our 
sample.  These  drops  in  academic  performance  tend  to  recover  to 
their  pretransitional  levels  in  the  year  following  the  transition 
(Alspaugh  &  Harting,  1995). 

There  is  a  mutual  understanding  among  researchers  that  transi¬ 
tion  impairs  achievement.  However,  little  is  known  about  the 
underlying  mechanisms.  Besides  stress  imposed  by  the  distracting 
nature  of  changing  peer  relationships,  new  norms,  and  harsher 
grading  compared  to  elementary  school  (Alspaugh  &  Harting, 
1995),  a  general  loss  of  motivation  partly  attributable  to  effects  of 
pubertal  changes  (Wigfield.  Byrnes,  &  Eccles,  2006)  is  assumed  to 
further  attenuate  test  performance  (S.  S.  Smith,  2006).  In  our 
study,  not  only  was  mean  performance  level  higher,  but  latent 
correlations  between  knowledge  application,  knowledge  acquisi¬ 
tion,  and  g  were  also  strikingly  higher  in  Grade  9  than  in  any  other 
grade  level,  possibly  pointing  to  motivational  issues  as  the  under¬ 
lying  cause.  That  is,  as  students  were  less  motivated  to  perform 
well  on  any  of  the  tests,  the  variance  in  performance  scores  was 
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largely  generated  by  different  levels  of  motivation,  resulting  in 
high  correlations  between  constructs.  This  is  a  well-known  effect 
in  research  on  the  development  of  intelligence.  However,  alterna¬ 
tive  explanations  for  the  performance  drop  in  Grade  9  are  feasible 
as  well.  For  instance,  students  in  lower  grades  might  have  per¬ 
ceived  the  CPS  task  as  some  kind  of  game  and  enjoyed  working  on 
it,  whereas  tasks  might  have  been  simplistic  and  boring  to  students 
in  higher  grades. 

Considering  the  significant  drop  precisely  at  the  change  from 
elementary  to  secondary  school  and  the  (partial)  recovery  in  scores 
in  Grade  Level  10/11  at  some  point  after  the  transition  observed  in 
our  study,  transition  apparently  plays  a  role  in  explaining  perfor¬ 
mance  patterns  across  grades.  However,  to  reveal  the  underlying 
causes  and  to  decide  between  competing  explanations,  more  com¬ 
prehensive  and  experimental  studies  are  required.  Therefore,  we 
decided  not  to  interpret  the  results  from  students  in  Grade  Level  9 
and  to  interpret  results  from  Grade  Level  10/11  with  caution  in  all 
further  analyses. 

After  we  excluded  Grade  Level  9,  a  more  consistent  picture  of 
latent  means  could  be  drawn.  First,  scores  increased  significantly 
from  Grade  Level  5/6  to  Grade  Level  7/8  for  both  CPS  processes 
and  g,  showing  a  combined  effect  of  school  and  out-of-school 
experiences,  and  even  the  literature  acknowledges  that  schooling 
plays  a  large  role  in  this  development  (Rutter  &  Maughan,  2002). 
Substantive  interpretation  of  these  results  suggests  that  a  change  in 
mean  scores  may  indeed  reflect  true  between-grade-level  differ¬ 
ences,  which  is  in  line  with  research  that  has  reported  that  sub¬ 
stantial  cognitive  development  takes  place  at  this  age  (Byrnes, 
2001). 

However,  the  picture  is  different  for  the  change  in  latent  means 
from  Grade  Level  7/8  to  Grade  Level  10/11:  Whereas  g  and 
knowledge  acquisition  remained  at  least  stable,  there  was  a  statis¬ 
tically  significant  albeit  small  drop  in  performance  for  knowledge 
application.  This  is  in  contradiction  to  the  work  of  Byrnes  (2001), 
who  claimed,  without  having  studies  including  CPS  available  for 
his  review,  that  both  declarative  knowledge  and  procedural  knowl¬ 
edge  increase  with  age  during  the  adolescent  period.  Further,  of  the 
two  CPS  processes,  the  performance  decrease  in  knowledge  ap¬ 
plication  from  Grade  Level  7/8  to  Grade  Level  10/11  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  decreasing  latent  correlations.3  That  is,  as  knowledge 
acquisition  and  knowledge  application  exhibited  different  patterns 
of  latent  means  across  grade  levels,  they  also  became  continuously 
less  connected  (shared  variance  dropped  from  73%  to  46%). 

The  potentially  different  developmental  trajectories  of  knowl¬ 
edge  acquisition  and  knowledge  application  and  the  change  in 
correlation  patterns  in  higher  grades  cannot  be  explained  only  as 
an  effect  of  transition  and  its  consequences  because  no  drop  from 
Grade  Level  7/8  to  Grade  Level  10/11  was  observed  for  knowl¬ 
edge  acquisition,  but  rather  only  for  knowledge  application.  Thus, 
there  may  be  other  causes  that  underlie  this  effect.  This  finding  is 
in  line  with  Spearman’s  (1927)  law  of  diminishing  returns,  which 
claims  that  correlations  between  different  tests  decrease  with  in¬ 
creasing  age,  postulating  a  successive  differentiation  as  time  goes 
by.  This  conception  has  received  considerable  criticism  from  in¬ 
telligence  researchers  but  has  not  been  considered  for  CPS.  One 
possible  explanation  is  that  the  development  of  knowledge  appli¬ 
cation  and  knowledge  acquisition  may  increasingly  diverge  across 
the  life  span,  similar  to  what  Spearman  (1927)  proposed  for  g,  and 
as  our  data  tentatively  suggest. 


Another  explanation  for  the  different  development  trajectories 
of  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge  application  is  that  the 
Hungarian  school  system  is  known  as  a  traditional  system  with 
little  emphasis  on  procedural  knowledge  as  captured  in  knowledge 
application  (Nagy,  2008).  As  a  consequence,  knowledge  applica¬ 
tion  skills  might  have  deteriorated  between  Grade  Levels  7/8  and 
10/11,  whereas  knowledge  acquisition  and  g  were  at  least  consol¬ 
idated  on  a  stable  level.  Clearly,  these  tentative  results  based  on 
cross-sectional  data  have  to  be  cautiously  interpreted,  and  other 
interpretations  may  account  equally  well  for  the  different  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  two  dimensions  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowl¬ 
edge  application.  Thus,  replications  of  these  results  are  needed,  as 
this  is  the  first  study  on  the  development  of  CPS,  but  these  findings 
point  out  interesting  paths  for  future  research. 

Construct  Validity:  CPS,  g,  and  External  Variables 

To  shed  further  light  on  CPS  and  to  relate  it  to  other  measures 
of  cognitive  performance,  we  investigated  relations  among  CPS 
and  g,  GPA,  and  parental  education.  The  most  comprehensive  and 
most  widely  acknowledged  approach  to  understanding  mental  abil¬ 
ity  is  found  in  the  CHC  theory,  which  assumes  three  hierarchically 
arranged  strata  of  mental  abilities  with  g  located  on  a  general 
Stratum  III  (McGrew,  2009).  Two  questions  about  CPS  and  CHC 
theory  need  to  be  answered:  How  does  CPS  relate  to  g?  And  how 
does  CPS  relate  to  the  broad  cognitive  abilities  on  Stratum  II? 

Clearly,  CPS  is  influenced  by  g  (e.g..  Kroner  et  al.,  2005; 
Wiistenberg  et  al.,  2012),  but  the  path  coefficients  between  g  and 
CPS,  which  ranged  from  .32  to  .62  in  this  study,  were  substantially 
lower  than  those  usually  reported  between  g  and  other  Stratum  II 
abilities.  Does  this  imply  that  CPS  cannot  be  subsumed  within 
Stratum  II?  We  did  not  explicitly  measure  Stratum  II  abilities,  but 
we  used  the  CFT  to  test  fluid  intelligence,  which  is  assumed  to  be 
at  the  core  of  g  (Carroll,  2003).  In  fact,  fluid  intelligence  exhibits 
the  highest  factor  loading  on  g,  and  some  researchers  suggest 
isomorphism  between  the  two  (e.g.,  Gustafsson,  1984).  Consider¬ 
ing  that  CPS  is  measured  by  dynamic  and  interactive  tasks, 
whereas  Stratum  II  abilities  are  exclusively  measured  by  static 
tasks,  which  do  not  assess  the  ability  to  actively  integrate  infor¬ 
mation  or  to  use  dynamically  given  feedback  to  adjust  behavior 
(Wiistenberg  et  al.,  2012),  CPS  may  indeed  constitute  one  aspect 
of  g  that  is  not  yet  included  within  Stratum  II.  This  may  particu¬ 
larly  hold  for  knowledge  application,  which  exhibited  lower  cor¬ 
relations  with  g  than  did  knowledge  acquisition. 

Sound  measures  of  CPS  have  emerged  only  recently  and  were 
not  available  in  studies  that  have  tested  the  CHC  theory.  However, 
new  Stratum  II  abilities,  such  as  general  knowledge  or  psychomo¬ 
tor  speed,  have  been  tentatively  identified  (McGrew,  2009)  and 
have  led  to  adaptations  of  the  CHC  theory.  Further  widening  the 
view  by  including  dynamic  measures  of  CPS  in  future  studies,  as 
recently  proposed  by  Wiistenberg  et  al.  (2012),  may  turn  out  to 
increase  the  understanding  of  how  mental  ability  is  structured. 
Results  in  the  current  study,  albeit  tentative,  suggest  divergent 
validity  between  measures  of  g  and  CPS,  even  though  the  theo¬ 
retical  implications  of  these  findings  are  not  conclusive.  On  the 


3  Please  note  that  single  latent  correlations  may  differ  without  compro¬ 
mising  strong  measurement  invariance  and  do  not  contradict  the  finding  of 
invariance  (Byrne  &  Stewart,  2006). 
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other  hand,  if  CPS  is  really  important  and  contributes  to  the 
explanation  of  students’  performance  in  educational  contexts,  this 
should  be  reflected  by  the  prediction  of  relevant  external  variables. 

To  test  this  assumption,  we  related  g  and  CPS  to  GPA  and 
checked  whether  CPS  incrementally  predicted  GPA  beyond  g.  We 
further  related  CPS  to  another  relevant  external  variable,  parental 
education.  GPA  is  assumed  to  reflect  the  level  of  academic 
achievement  over  a  longer  period  of  time  and  was  strongly  related 
to  g  in  our  study.  This  is  in  alignment  with  a  large  body  of  research 
and  is  not  surprising  insofar  as  measures  of  g  were  originally 
constructed  to  predict  academic  performance  in  school  (Jensen, 
1998).  In  addition  to  g,  representation  of  complex  problems  indi¬ 
cated  by  knowledge  acquisition  added  a  small  percentage  of  ex¬ 
plained  variance,  whereas  the  paths  for  knowledge  application 
were  mostly  not  substantial.  Again,  this  was  not  surprising  because 
the  representation  of  acquired  knowledge  is  demanded  in  school 
more  frequently  than  is  actively  carrying  out  a  pattern  of  solution 
steps  (Lynch  &  Macbeth,  1998).  Further,  this  pattern  of  results  is 
in  line  with  a  recent  study  by  Wiistenberg  et  al.  (2012),  who  also 
reported  the  empirical  significance  of  knowledge  acquisition  be¬ 
yond  measures  of  g  in  predicting  GPA. 

Parental  education,  which  served  as  a  predictor  of  both  CPS  and 
g  in  our  study,  has  been  shown  to  be  the  most  important  socio¬ 
economic  factor  in  influencing  school  performance  (Myrberg  & 
Rosen,  2008)  and  to  be  somewhat  related  to  g.  To  this  end, 
Rindermann,  Flores-Mendoza,  and  Mansur- Alves  (2010)  reported 
a  small  yet  significant  relation  of  parental  education  and  g.  In  our 
study,  parental  education  predicted  g  as  well  as  CPS,  even  though 
not  consistently  in  all  grades.  One  explanation  for  the  significant 
relation  between  CPS  and  parental  education,  especially  in  earlier 
grades,  may  be  that  parents  with  higher  levels  of  education  provide 
more  stimulating  and  activating  learning  environments,  offer  more 
emotional  warmth,  and  often  engage  in  playful  and  educational 
activities  with  their  children  (Davis-Kean,  2005).  These  children 
may  be  confronted  more  often  with  dynamic  and  interactive  situ¬ 
ations,  which  are  fundamental  for  acquiring  and  applying  new 
knowledge. 

How  can  these  findings  further  inform  a  theoretical  understand¬ 
ing  of  g,  CPS,  and  their  reciprocal  relation?  Clearly,  g  is  a  good 
predictor  of  academic  achievement,  which  can  be  somewhat  com¬ 
plemented  by  CPS,  as  shown  in  this  study  and  in  Wiistenberg  et  al. 
(2012).  Additional  support  for  the  relevance  of  CPS  is  found  in 
Danner  et  al.  (2011),  who  reported  that  CPS  predicted  supervisor 
ratings  on  the  job  beyond  g.  In  summary,  more  research  on  the 
nature  of  CPS  is  needed  to  bolster  the  results  found  in  this  study, 
but  the  increase  in  the  accuracy  yielded  by  CPS  in  predicting 
relevant  external  criteria  is  a  promising  starting  point. 

Limitations 

Obvious  limitations  of  this  study  that  require  consideration  refer 
primarily  to  sample  characteristics  and  methodological  issues:  A 
cross-sectional  design  of  a  limited  age  span  in  only  a  few  grade 
levels  was  used,  thus  prohibiting  generalization  of  results  and 
causal  conclusions.  Further,  there  might  have  been  small  flaws  in 
the  representativeness  of  our  subsample,  and  these,  paired  with 
potentially  influential  transition  effects,  led  to  the  exclusion  of 
Grade  9  in  the  analyses  on  construct  validity.  We  clearly  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  relations  between  constructs  may  differ  depending  on  the 


methods  applied  (e.g.,  Myrberg  &  Rosen,  2008)  and  that,  there¬ 
fore,  our  results  are  to  a  certain  extent  tentative  and  not  general- 
izable.  However,  a  more  severe  problem  that  research  on  CPS 
suffers  from  is  that  few  studies  have  addressed  the  issue  of  the 
assessment  and  construct  validity  of  CPS.  Thus,  directly  compar¬ 
ing  our  results  to  previous  research  is  difficult,  and  interpretations 
remain  inconclusive.  Clearly,  research  will  strongly  benefit  from 
widening  the  view  to  other  designs. 

A  second  point  relates  to  the  understanding  of  g  in  this  study.  By 
employing  the  CFT,  we  tested  a  rather  narrow  aspect  of  g,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  relate  CPS  and  the  CHC  theory  when  only  single 
measures  are  applied.  On  the  other  hand,  fluid  intelligence  is  the 
strongest  marker  of  g  (Carroll,  2003)  and  one  of  its  most  frequently 
used  tests.  We  suggest  for  further  research  to  again  widen  the  view 
by  explicitly  assessing  different  Stratum  II  abilities.  However,  just 
as  our  measure  of  g  could  be  challenged,  this  is  also  true  for  the 
measure  of  CPS:  The  nature  of  the  tasks  we  used  heavily  influ¬ 
enced  the  problem-solving  process  and  narrowed  it  down  to  a 
certain  extent,  an  issue  faced  by  any  latent  construct.  For  instance, 
Newell  and  Simon  (1972)  suggested  that  problem  solvers  refer 
back  to  the  problem  space  when  carrying  out  a  problem  solution. 
This  interaction  between  knowledge  acquisition  and  knowledge 
application  was  not  included  in  our  study.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
two  main  processes  identified  by  problem-solving  research  (i.e., 
representation  and  solution)  are  theoretically  implemented  in  our 
measure  of  CPS  and  were  empirically  separable.  Further,  careful 
attempts  to  develop  CPS  measures  have  been  scarce  until  now,  and 
our  results  suggest  that  using  multiple  complex  tasks  is  a  valid 
approach  for  capturing  CPS  performance. 

Implications  and  Conclusion 

The  general  impact  of  schooling  on  mental  ability  has  been 
widely  acknowledged  (Rutter  &  Maughan,  2002).  At  the  same 
time,  enhancing  cognitive  performance  in  school  or,  in  other 
words,  improving  students’  minds  is  a  major  challenge  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  an  educational  goal  in  itself  (Mayer  &  Wittrock,  2006).  In 
fact,  large-scale  assessments  such  as  PISA  are  explicitly  aimed  at 
describing  and  comparing  levels  of  achievement  in  different  edu¬ 
cational  systems,  but  the  implicit  goal  is  to  find  ways  to  make 
education  more  efficient,  for  example,  by  enhancing  complex 
cognitions  such  as  problem  solving.  When  it  comes  to  these 
complex  cognitions,  it  is  often  assumed  that  this  challenge  is  met 
implicitly  in  school.  To  describe  this  phenomenon,  Mayer  and 
Wittrock  (2006)  introduced  the  term  hidden  curriculum,  stating 
that  “educators  expect  students  to  be  able  to  solve  problems  .  .  .  but 
rarely  provide  problem-solving  instruction”  (p.  296).  The  assump¬ 
tion  of  a  hidden  curriculum  may  partly  be  unjustified,  as  the  results 
of  our  study  suggest:  CPS  and  its  components  were  not  as  strongly 
fostered  as  one  might  have  hoped. 

In  the  search  for  methods  that  promote  CPS,  Mayer  and 
Wittrock  (2006)  listed  seven  instructional  methods  with  a  more  or 
less  proven  impact  on  problem  solving.  However,  one  general 
disadvantage  of  approaches  aimed  at  enhancing  problem-solving 
skills  is  that  evidence  for  transfer  to  other  types  of  problems  is 
rather  scarce  (Mansfield,  Busse,  &  Krepelka,  1978).  To  this  end, 
Mayer  and  Wittrock  (2006)  concluded  that  teaching  domain- 
specific  skills  is  more  promising  than  trying  to  foster  domain- 
general  CPS  abilities. 
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At  this  point,  we  are  less  pessimistic  than  and  differ  in  our  view 
from  Mayer  and  Wittrock  (2006).  Similar  to  our  position,  Novick, 
Hurley,  and  Francis  (1999)  underline  the  importance  of  general 
processes  in  problem  solving  by  stating  that  abstract  representation 
schemas  (e.g.,  causal  models  or  concept  maps)  are  more  useful 
than  specifically  relevant  example  problems  for  understanding  the 
structure  of  novel  problems  because  these  general  representations 
are  not  contaminated  by  specific  content  (Holyoak,  1985).  Also  Z. 
Chen  and  Klahr  (1999)  showed  that  training  students  in  how  to 
conduct  experiments  that  allow  for  causal  inferences  led  to  an 
increase  in  the  knowledge  acquired,  even  though  it  was  gathered  in 
a  specific  context  (i.e.,  science  education).  This  knowledge  was 
successfully  transferred  to  different  tasks.  Specifically,  students  in 
the  experimental  group  performed  better  on  tasks  that  were  com¬ 
parable  to  the  original  one  but  also  in  generalizing  the  knowledge 
gained  across  various  tasks  (Z.  Chen  &  Klahr,  1999). 

In  line  with  Z.  Chen  and  Klahr  (1999),  the  results  of  our  study 
also  support  the  concept  of  generally  important  and  transferable 
CPS  processes.  Changes  in  students’  CPS  performance  may  very 
well  be  reflected  by  corresponding  increases  in  MicroDYN  scores, 
independent  of  whether  they  are  induced  by  specific  training 
methods  such  as  guided  discovery  or  by  school  in  general.  There¬ 
fore,  we  suggest  thoroughly  investigating  the  educational  implica¬ 
tions  of  using  MicroDYN  as  a  training  tool  for  domain-unspecific 
knowledge  acquisition  and  application  skills.  It  is  under  this  as¬ 
sumption  that  CPS  is  employed  in  PISA  2012  as  a  domain-general 
and  complementary  measure  to  domain-specific  concepts  (OECD, 
2010). 

However,  even  though  today’s  students  need  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  different  challenges  than  those  of  30  years  ago,  and  even 
though  the  concept  of  life-long  learning,  which  extends  the  edu¬ 
cational  span  to  a  lifetime,  has  become  increasingly  popular  (M.  C. 
Smith  &  Reio,  2006),  one  should  not  count  one’s  chickens  before 
they  hatch.  Said  otherwise,  it  may  be  premature  to  consider  spe¬ 
cific  training  issues.  Further,  a  deeper  understanding  of  CPS  and 
its  relation  to  g  seems  to  be  needed  in  light  of  the  scarce  empirical 
evidence.  With  the  present  study,  we  want  to  empirically  and 
conceptually  contribute  to  this  new  debate,  and  we  conclude  by 
emphasizing  the  great  potential  that  CPS  has  as  an  educationally 
relevant  construct.  Just  as  Alfred  Binet  and  Theodore  Simon 
(1904)  saw  the  relevance  of  general  mental  ability  for  academic 
achievement  and  laid  the  foundation  of  modem  intelligence  re¬ 
search,  Gestalt  psychologists  such  as  Karl  Duncker  (1945)  were 
well  aware  of  the  implications  and  importance  of  problem  solving 
in  education.  However,  it  is  only  in  light  of  current  developments 
that  the  issue  of  how  to  make  students  good  problem  solvers  is 
finally  receiving  the  attention  it  deserves  within  psychology. 
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Appendix 

MicroDYN  Item  Characteristics  and  Linear  Structural  Equations 


Item  and  linear  structural  equations 

System  size 

Effects 

Item  1 

2X2  system 

Only  direct 

xl  +  l 

=  VX,  +  0*A,  +  2*5, 

Y.+  i 

Item  2 

=  VY,  +  0*A,  +  2*6, 

2X3  system 

Only  direct 

xt  +  1 

=  VX,  +  2  *A,  +  2*6,  +  0*C, 

Y,+  i 

Item  3 

=  1  *Y,  +  0*A,  +  0*6,  +  2*C, 

3X3  system 

Only  direct 

X,  +  i 

=  VX,+  0*A,  +  2*6,  +  0*C, 

Y,+  i 

=  IT,  +  2*A,  +  0*6,  +  0  *C, 

Z,  +  i 
Item  4 

=  l’Z,  +  0*A,  +  0*6,  +  2*C, 

3X3  system 

Only  direct 

xt  +  l 

=  VX,  +  2*A,  +  0*6,  +  0*C, 

Y,  +  , 

=  IT,  +  0*A,  +  2*5,  +  2  *C, 

2,  +  , 
Item  5 

=  1*Z,  +  0*A,  +  0*5,  +  2*C, 

3X3  system 

Only  direct 

2,  +  , 

=  VX,  +  2  *A,  +  2*5,  +  0*C, 

Y,+  i 

=  VY,  +  0  *A,  +  2*6,  +  0*C, 

Z,  +  i 
Item  6 

=  l’Z,  +  0*A,  +  0*5,  +  2  *C, 

2X3  system 

Direct  and  indirect 

X,  +  i 

=  1.33'X,  +  2*A,  +  0*6,  +  0*C, 

Y,  +  , 

=  VY,  +  0*A,  +  0*6,  +  2  *C, 

Item  7 

3X3  system 

Direct  and  indirect 

xt  +  1 

=  VX,  +  2"  A,  +  0*6,  +  0*C, 

1  *Y,  +  2  *A,  +  0  *6,  +  0*C, 

1 ,33*Z,  +  0*A,  +  0*5,  +  2  *C, 


Note.  The  seven  items  in  this  study  were  varied  mainly  on  two  system  attributes  proven  to  be  most  influential  on  item 
difficulty  (see  Greiff,  2012):  the  number  of  effects  between  variables  and  the  quality  of  effects  (i.e.,  effects  of  input  and 
output  variables).  X„  Yr  and  Z,  denote  the  values  of  the  output  variables,  and  A„  B„  and  C,  the  values  of  the  input  variables, 
during  the  present  trial,  whereas  X,  +  ,,  T,  +  „  and  Z,  +  ,  denote  the  values  of  the  output  variables  in  the  subsequent  trial. 
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The  use  of  manipulatives  to  teach  mathematics  is  often  prescribed  as  an  efficacious  teaching  strategy.  To 
examine  the  empirical  evidence  regarding  the  use  of  manipulatives  during  mathematics  instruction,  we 
conducted  a  systematic  search  of  the  literature.  This  search  identified  55  studies  that  compared  instruction 
with  manipulatives  to  a  control  condition  where  math  instruction  was  provided  with  only  abstract  math 
symbols.  The  sample  of  studies  included  students  from  kindergarten  to  college  level  (N  =  7,237). 
Statistically  significant  results  were  identified  with  small  to  moderate  effect  sizes,  as  measured  by 
Cohen’s  d,  in  favor  of  the  use  of  manipulatives  when  compared  with  instruction  that  only  used  abstract 
math  symbols.  However,  the  relationship  between  teaching  mathematics  with  concrete  manipulatives  and 
student  learning  was  moderated  by  both  instructional  and  methodological  characteristics  of  the  studies. 
Additionally,  separate  analyses  conducted  for  specific  learning  outcomes  of  retention  ( k  =  53,  N  - 
7,140),  problem  solving  (k  =  9,  N  =  477),  transfer  (k  =  13,  TV  =  3,453),  and  justification  (k  =  2,  N  = 
109)  revealed  moderate  to  large  effects  on  retention  and  small  effects  on  problem  solving,  transfer,  and 
justification  in  favor  of  using  manipulatives  over  abstract  math  symbols. 

Keywords:  mathematics,  manipulatives,  concrete  objects,  activity-based  learning,  hands-on  learning 


Results  from  the  2011  National  Assessment  of  Educational 
Progress  (National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  2011)  indicate 
60%  of  fourth-grade  and  57%  of  eighth-grade  United  States  stu¬ 
dents  failed  to  meet  standards  of  proficiency  in  mathematics. 
Furthermore,  with  only  10%  of  fourth  graders  and  6%  of  eighth 
graders  meeting  international  standards  of  advanced  proficiency, 
U.S.  students  rank  below  their  same-age  peers  from  eight  countries 
(National  Center  for  Education  Statistics,  2008).  These  results,  and 
comparable  findings  from  prior  years,  have  provided  President 
Obama  motivation  for  a  recent  executive  branch  initiative  known 
as  Educate  to  Innovate  (The  White  House,  Office  of  Press  Secre¬ 
tary,  2009).  This  initiative  was  developed  to  target  student 
achievement  within  science,  technology,  engineering,  and  math 
education  with  a  focus  on  increasing  domain-specific  critical  rea¬ 
soning  skills.  If  the  goal  of  Educate  to  Innovate  is  to  help  students 
reach  high  levels  of  mathematics  achievement,  efficacious  instruc- 
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tional  strategies  need  to  be  identified.  Therefore,  a  careful  exam¬ 
ination  of  contemporary  instructional  strategies  is  necessary  to 
identify  strategies  that  improve  mathematics  achievement. 

Instructional  strategies  that  use  manipulatives  are  often  sug¬ 
gested  as  effective  approaches  to  improve  student  mathematics 
achievement  (Gurbiiz,  2010;  Sherman  &  Bisanz,  2009).  Math 
manipulative-based  instructional  techniques  are  approaches  that 
include  opportunities  for  students  to  physically  interact  with  ob¬ 
jects  to  learn  target  information  (Carbonneau  &  Marley,  2012).  As 
examples,  at  the  elementary  level,  teachers  use  play  money  to  help 
students  learn  basic  arithmetic  functions,  and  at  the  high  school 
level,  teachers  use  plastic  algebra  tiles  to  teach  concepts  associated 
with  division  and  multiplication  within  an  equation.  The  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics  (NCTM,  2000)  has  recom¬ 
mended  that  students  be  provided  access  to  manipulatives  in  order 
to  develop  mathematical  understanding.  In  addition,  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  textbooks  often  contain  sections  suggesting  that  teachers 
use  manipulatives  during  mathematics  instruction  (e.g.,  Billstein, 
Libeskind,  &  Lott,  2009;  Copley,  2000).  In  the  cases  of  national 
organizations  and  textbooks,  when  an  instructional  strategy  is 
prescribed  to  a  professional  audience,  an  underlying  assumption  is 
that  sound  scientific  evidence  supports  the  recommendation.  How¬ 
ever,  evidence  supporting  the  efficacy  of  concrete  math  manipu¬ 
latives  is  inconsistent.  Specifically,  the  efficacy  of  manipulatives 
in  mathematics  instruction  has  not  been  uniformly  observed  with 
various  populations,  math  topics,  and  cognitive  outcomes.  Vari¬ 
ability  of  the  effectiveness  within  instructional  strategies  of  this 
nature  may  result  in  the  misapplication  of  the  instructional  tech¬ 
nique. 

The  instructional  strategies  literature  is  not  definitive  regarding 
the  efficacy  of  concrete  manipulatives.  Studies  have  found  that 
using  manipulatives  in  math  instruction,  when  compared  with 
instruction  that  did  not  use  manipulatives,  may  benefit  student 
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learning  (Giirbiiz,  2010),  result  in  comparable  performance 
(Canobi,  2005;  Dyer,  1996),  or  reduce  student  learning  (Shoecraft, 
1971).  These  contradictions  may  exist  as  a  result  of  systematic 
factors.  For  instance,  the  level  of  instructional  guidance,  type  of 
manipulative,  age  of  learners,  and  other  characteristics  of  a  learn¬ 
ing  environment  may  impact  the  effectiveness  of  the  intervention. 
Therefore,  a  systematic  review  of  the  math  manipulatives  literature 
is  necessary  to  understand  the  variations  in  results  observed  be¬ 
tween  studies. 

Sowell  (1989)  performed  the  first  research  synthesis  of  the 
manipulatives  literature  with  a  meta-analysis  of  the  use  of  manipu¬ 
latives  applied  to  mathematics  learning.  Sowell’s  results  suggested 
that  relative  to  studies  that  did  not  use  manipulatives,  small-sized 
statistical  differences  in  favor  of  the  use  of  manipulatives  on 
measures  of  recall  were  present  when  instruction  was  implemented 
over  a  school  year.  One  limitation  of  Sowell’s  synthesis  is  that  it 
did  not  examine  whether  instructional  characteristics  moderate  the 
effectiveness  of  math  manipulatives  in  terms  of  student  learning. 
In  addition  to  this  limitation,  there  has  been  a  considerable  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  math  manipulatives  literature  base  since  Sowell’s  1989 
study.  Both  of  these  circumstances  justify  another  systematic  re¬ 
view  of  the  math  manipulatives  literature.  Therefore,  the  purposes 
of  the  present  meta-analysis  were  to  determine  the  average  effect 
of  math  manipulatives  and  to  identify  potential  moderators  of  the 
effectiveness  of  manipulatives.  Instructional  moderators  were 
identified  based  on  theoretical  explanations  for  the  efficacy  of 
manipulatives,  whereas  methodological  characteristics  were  exam¬ 
ined  to  evaluate  the  credibility  of  the  literature  (Marley  &  Levin, 
2011). 

Moderators  of  the  Efficacy  of  Manipulatives: 

Instructional  Characteristics 

Potential  instructional  moderators  of  the  efficacy  of  teaching 
with  manipulatives  can  be  derived  from  contemporary  human 
development  and  cognitive  theories  (McNeil  &  Jarvin,  2007). 
According  to  these  theoretical  explanations,  concrete  manipula¬ 
tives  facilitate  learning  by  (a)  supporting  the  development  of 
abstract  reasoning  (Bruner,  1964;  Montessori,  1964;  Piaget,  1962), 
(b)  stimulating  learners’  real-world  knowledge  (Baranes,  Perry,  & 
Stigler,  1989;  Rittle-Johnson  &  Koedinger,  2005),  (c)  providing 
the  learner  with  an  opportunity  to  enact  the  concept  for  improved 
encoding  (Kormi-Nouri,  Nyberg,  &  Nilsson,  1994),  and  (d)  afford¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  learners  to  discover  mathematical  concepts 
through  learner-driven  exploration  (Bruner,  1961;  Papert,  1980; 
Piaget  &  Coltman,  1974).  Each  of  these  theoretical  explanations 
provides  instructional  characteristics  that  may  reduce  or  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  math  manipulatives.  The  following  sections 
describe  each  theoretical  explanation  and  theory-relevant  instruc¬ 
tional  factors. 

Development  of  Abstract  Reasoning 

According  to  developmental  theorists  (Bruner,  1964;  Montes¬ 
sori,  1964;  Piaget,  1962),  young  children  are  expected  to  obtain 
cognitive  benefits  from  exploring  mathematical  concepts  with 
manipulatives.  Empirical  research  examining  concrete  manipula¬ 
tives  are  commonly  situated  through  Piagetian  developmental  sta¬ 
tuses  with  a  focus  on  children  at  ages  associated  with  concrete 


operations  (Fennema,  1972;  Fujimura,  2001;  Garcia,  2004).  In 
addition,  theoretical  perspectives  indicate  that  children  in  early 
childhood  (age  7  and  younger)  should  benefit  from  exploring 
mathematical  concepts  with  manipulatives  (Montessori,  1964). 
Children  within  both  age  groups  are  expected  to  derive  greater 
cognitive  benefits  from  manipulatives  relative  to  older  children 
(Fennema,  1972;  Resnick  &  Omanson,  1987).  The  reason  for  this 
expectation  is  that  younger  children  are  assumed  to  have  a  greater 
dependency  on  physically  interacting  with  their  environment  to 
construct  meaning  (Bruner,  1964;  Piaget  &  Coltman,  1974). 
Through  these  physical  interactions  with  the  environment,  young 
children  are  expected  to  gain  proficiency  with  higher  level  repre¬ 
sentations  in  a  predictable  sequence.  This  sequence  predicts  that 
the  ability  for  children  to  capitalize  from  visual  representations 
should  precede  symbolic  representations. 

Inherent  in  these  theoretical  perspectives  is  the  prediction  that 
the  developmental  status  of  students  should  moderate  the  efficacy 
of  teaching  math  topics  with  concrete  manipulatives.  It  is  expected 
that  older  students  who  have  developed  the  ability  to  reason 
abstractly  can  benefit  from  instruction  that  consists  exclusively  of 
symbolic  representations.  Younger  children,  however,  are  pre¬ 
dicted  to  experience  more  difficulty  when  provided  instruction  that 
solely  consists  of  symbolic  representation.  Therefore,  the  assumed 
cognitive  benefits  of  manipulating  concrete  objects  to  represent 
mathematical  concepts  should  be  greater  for  younger  children  who 
are  still  developing  proficiency  with  higher  level  representations. 

Stimulating  Real-World  Knowledge 

The  use  of  manipulatives  in  mathematics  instruction  has  been 
cited  as  a  strategy  to  allow  students  to  draw  on  their  practical 
knowledge  (Burns,  1996).  This  line  of  reasoning  suggests  that 
concrete  objects  that  resemble  everyday  items  should  assist  stu¬ 
dents  in  making  connections  between  abstract  mathematical  con¬ 
cepts  and  the  real  world  (Brown,  McNeil.  &  Glenberg,  2009). 
Support  for  this  argument  is  provided  by  evidence  indicating  that 
when  prior  knowledge  of  a  concept  is  partial,  or  absent,  providing 
known  concrete  objects  may  help  learners  construct  context¬ 
relevant  schemas  (e.g.,  Tindall-Ford  &  Sweller,  2006).  However, 
results  from  empirical  research  examining  the  connection  between 
student  learning  and  the  type  of  manipulatives  used  during  instruc¬ 
tion  has  been  counterintuitive  and  could  potentially  account  for 
some  of  the  inconsistencies  within  the  manipulation-based  litera¬ 
ture.  Research  examining  different  types  of  manipulatives  tends  to 
focus  on  the  perceptual  richness  of  concrete  objects  and  how 
details  of  an  object  may  hinder  or  aid  learning. 

Research  examining  the  perceptual  richness  of  a  manipulative 
has  primarily  focused  on  realism  or  visual  details  of  manipulatives. 
These  examinations  compare  realistic  manipulatives  (e.g.,  manipu¬ 
latives  that  look  like  pizza  or  money)  that  are  perceptually  rich 
(McNeil,  Uttal,  Jarvin,  &  Sternberg,  2009)  to  manipulatives  that 
are  nondescript  or  bland  in  nature  (e.g.,  manipulatives  that  repre¬ 
sent  geometric  shapes  or  place  value).  Results  from  these  studies 
suggest  that  perceptually  rich  manipulatives  may  hinder  learning 
of  targeted  mathematics  concepts  and/or  performance  solving 
mathematics  problems  (Kaminski,  Sloutsky,  &  Heckler,  2009; 
McNeil  et  al.,  2009).  Explanations  for  why  learning  is  inhibited  by 
perceptually  rich  manipulatives  have  focused  on  generalizing 
learning  to  other  contexts  (Martin,  2009),  surface  information  that 
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is  irrelevant  to  the  target  concept  (Kaminski  et  al.,  2009;  McNeil 
et  ah,  2009),  and  children  not  recognizing  that  concrete  objects  can 
be  representative  of  an  actual  object  and  abstract  mathematics 
concepts  (Uttal,  O'Doherty,  Newland,  Hand,  &  DeLoache,  2009). 

Enactment  Effects 

Instructional  strategies  that  use  manipulatives  may  be  effective 
because  of  physical  enactment.  In  other  words,  the  encoding  and 
subsequent  retrieval  of  target  information  may  occur  via  nonverbal 
coding  or  a  motoric  channel.  A  well-developed  literature  exists 
examining  what  are  known  as  self-performed  tasks  (SPTs).  SPTs 
are  tasks  that  participants  physically  perform  during  a  learning 
activity.  Often  examined  in  paired-associate  or  list-learning  con¬ 
texts,  SPTs  have  been  found  to  result  in  robust  encoding  that 
enhances  subsequent  retrieval  of  target  information  (Engelkamp, 
Zimmer,  Mohr,  &  Sellen,  1994;  Kormi-Nouri,  Nyberg,  &  Nilsson, 
1994). 

Dual  coding  theory  offers  an  explanation  for  the  memory  ben¬ 
efits  of  SPTs.  According  to  this  theory,  verbal  and  nonverbal 
representations  are  stored  in  separate  but  connected  stores  in 
long-term  memory  (Paivio,  1986).  Consequently,  it  is  proposed 
that  activation  of  one  form  of  representation  leads  to  the  activation 
of  the  other,  resulting  in  the  improved  retrieval  of  target  informa¬ 
tion  (Clark  &  Paivio,  1987).  In  an  instructional  context,  a  child 
studying  math  facts  using  manipulatives  to  represent  quantities  is 
learning  the  target  concept  with  both  forms  of  representation 
present.  Later,  when  asked  to  remember  the  target  information,  the 
child  would  have  access  to  a  verbal  code  consisting  of  target  math 
facts  and  a  nonverbal  code  consisting  of  interactions  with  the 
manipulatives.  The  successful  retrieval  of  one  form  of  representa¬ 
tion  is  expected  to  activate  the  other,  which  in  turn  should  result  in 
greater  performance  on  learning  outcomes  (for  relevant  discussion, 
see  Marley  &  Levin,  2006). 

The  process  of  enactment  has  been  demonstrated  as  an  effica¬ 
cious  learning  strategy  within  the  content  area  of  reading  compre¬ 
hension.  Manipulating  objects  as  directed  by  a  narrative  has  been 
found  to  improve  memory  for  spatial  relationships  and  story  events 
(Biazak,  Marley,  &  Levin,  2010).  Likewise,  the  ability  to  benefit 
from  imagery  instruction  has  been  associated  with  the  enactment 
of  manipulatives.  Lor  example,  Glenberg,  Gutierrez,  Levin,  Japun- 
tich,  and  Kaschak  (2004)  found  that  interacting  with  text-relevant 
objects  during  reading  instruction  increased  comprehension  of 
stories  when  participants  were  subsequently  asked  to  imagine 
manipulating  the  text-relevant  objects.  This  finding  has  been  rep¬ 
licated  in  studies  with  children  from  samples  representing  diverse 
populations  (Marley,  Szabo,  Levin,  &  Glenberg,  2011;  Marley  & 
Szabo,  2010). 

A  potential  problem  with  physical  enactment  has  been  iden¬ 
tified  by  several  authors  (Martin,  2009;  Sarama  &  Clements, 
2009).  The  simple  act  of  moving  manipulatives  is  likely  not 
sufficient  for  promoting  learning.  Without  explicit  instruction, 
children  may  not  move  objects  in  a  manner  that  appropriately 
represents  the  mathematics  concept  being  taught.  In  other 
words,  the  instructional  guidance  provided  is  expected  to  influ¬ 
ence  the  efficacy  of  manipulatives  and  the  process  of  engaging 
in  SPTs. 


Learner-Driven  Exploration 

Many  have  suggested  that  providing  learners  with  opportunities 
to  discover  mathematical  concepts  through  unstructured  learner- 
driven  exploration  will  result  in  robust  learning  outcomes  (Bruner, 
1961;  Piaget  &  Coltman,  1974).  These  theorists  propose  that 
learners  are  better  able  to  construct  meaningful  knowledge  when 
given  opportunities  to  discover  concepts  (Lefran?ois,  1997).  Em¬ 
pirical  research  has  provided  evidence  contradicting  this  notion 
with  results  indicating  that  providing  learners  with  instructional 
guidance  on  topics  rather  than  allowing  them  to  work  within  a 
purely  unstructured  context  results  in  higher  levels  of  student 
performance  (Mayer,  2004). 

Instructional  guidance  offered  to  learners  can  be  defined  as  the 
amount  of  instructional  support  provided  during  the  learning  pro¬ 
cess  and  falls  on  a  continuum  of  student-  versus  teacher-controlled 
learning  (Kirschner,  Sweller,  &  Clark,  2006;  Mayer,  2004).  On 
one  end  of  this  continuum  are  student-controlled  strategies  that 
allow  learners  to  use  manipulatives  in  an  unstructured  or  less 
structured  environment  (i.e.,  a  low  guidance  or  discovery  learning 
environment).  Students  in  low  guidance  scenarios,  often  identified 
as  math  explorations,  are  given  manipulatives  with  little  or  no 
instruction  on  how  to  manipulate  the  objects  to  represent  mathe¬ 
matical  concepts  under  study  (Hinzman,  1997;  Kuhfittig,  1974; 
LeBlanc,  1968).  On  the  other  end  of  the  continuum  are  teacher- 
controlled  strategies  in  which  students  interact  with  manipulatives 
as  instructed  by  a  teacher  (i.e.,  direct  instruction). 

A  recent  synthesis  of  the  instructional  guidance  literature  indi¬ 
cates  the  provision  of  instructional  guidance  results  in  greater 
performance  on  learning  outcomes  relative  to  pure  discovery  (Alfi- 
eri,  Brooks,  Aldrich,  &  Tenenbaum,  201 1).  Reading  and  listening 
strategy  research  further  supports  the  importance  of  instructional 
guidance  when  using  concrete  manipulatives  (Glenberg,  Brown,  & 
Levin,  2007;  Marley,  Levin,  &  Glenberg,  2007,  2010;  Marley  et 
al.,  2011).  However,  Martin  (2009)  warned  that  too  much  instruc¬ 
tional  guidance  with  concrete  manipulatives  can  impede  learning 
by  confining  students  to  interpretations  that  do  not  transfer  to 
novel  circumstances.  If  this  so,  it  is  expected  that  the  provision  of 
high  instructional  guidance  with  manipulatives. will  result  in  lower 
performance  on  outcomes  related  to  transfer  of  learning. 

Moderators  of  the  Efficacy  of  Manipulatives: 
Methodological  Characteristics 

Methodological  aspects  of  a  study  affect  the  credibility  of  the 
claims  that  can  be  made  regarding  the  causal  relationship  between 
an  instructional  strategy  and  beneficial  learning  outcomes  (for 
relevant  discussions,  see  Marley  &  Levin,  2011;  Shadish,  Cook,  & 
Campbell,  2002).  The  robustness  of  claims  derived  from  a  litera¬ 
ture  can  be  assessed  by  examining  the  prevalence  of  studies  that 
have  characteristics  linked  with  limitations  in  internal  (e.g.,  pre- 
and  postdesigns)  and  external  (e.g.,  researcher-implemented  treat¬ 
ments)  validities.  Whether  these  factors  are  associated  with  effect 
size  is  of  interest,  because  educational  recommendations  should  be 
based  upon  a  body  of  scientifically  credible  evidence.  Lor  the 
present  meta-analytic  review,  potential  moderators  of  interest  were 
whether  design  (pre-  and  postdesign,  quasi-experiment,  true  ex¬ 
periment),  type  of  test  (standardized  test,  researcher-created  tests), 
assumption  of  statistical  independence  (accounted  for  in  analysis, 
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unaccounted  for  in  analysis),  implementer  (researcher,  teacher), 
and  peer  review  status  (published,  unpublished)  were  associated 
with  effect  size.  Although  peer  review  status  is  not  a  methodolog¬ 
ical  characteristic,  it  is  included  because  acceptance  in  a  peer- 
reviewed  publication  may  serve  as  a  proxy  for  a  study’s  method¬ 
ological  rigor. 

Present  Study 

The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  ascertain  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  using  manipulatives  to  teach  mathematics  when  compared 
with  teaching  mathematics  with  only  abstract  math  symbols.  Mod¬ 
erators  were  examined  to  determine  whether  efficacy  of  this  strat¬ 
egy  differed  by  instructional  and  methodological  characteristics.  In 
summary,  we  sought  to  answer  the  following  research  questions: 

1.  What  is  the  average  effect  of  using  concrete  manipula¬ 
tives  in  mathematics  instruction? 

2.  Does  the  relationship  between  using  concrete  manipula¬ 
tives  and  student  learning  vary  by  learning  outcome? 

3.  Do  instructional  characteristics  of  studies  moderate  the 
relationship  between  using  concrete  manipulatives  and 
learning  outcomes? 

4.  Do  methodological  characteristics  of  studies  moderate 
the  relationship  between  using  concrete  manipulatives 
and  learning  outcomes? 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  primary  research  questions,  we 
evaluated  the  overall  quality  of  the  literature  by  describing  the 
prevalence  of  specific  design  characteristics.  For  a  literature  base 
to  be  considered  robust  in  terms  of  validity  of  causal  inferences 
and  generalizability,  it  should  primarily  consist  of  studies  that 
begin  with  random  assignment  and  are  representative  of  instruc¬ 
tional  contexts. 

Method 

Literature  Search 

An  exhaustive  search  for  studies  on  manipulatives  and  mathe¬ 
matics  was  performed  between  August  2010  and  March  201 1  with 
relevant  keywords  and  their  combinations  (e.g.,  mathematics,  ma¬ 
nipulatives,  concrete  objects,  activity-based  learning,  hands-on 
learning )  with  six  major  databases  in  the  social  sciences  (Educa¬ 
tion  Resources  Information  Center,  Education  Research  Complete, 
PsycARTICLES,  PsycINFO,  JSTOR,  and  ProQuest  Digital  Dis¬ 
sertations).  This  search  resulted  in  the  identification  of  94  articles. 
From  these  articles,  ancestral  and  secondary  citations  from  the 
studies’  references  were  collected  and  examined  for  relevance  to 
the  present  study.  The  search  of  ancestral  and  secondary  citations 
resulted  in  102  additional  references  ( k  =  196).  Of  the  196  studies, 
projects  that  did  not  report  empirical  findings  were  removed.  This 
resulted  in  101  studies  to  be  reviewed  for  inclusion  in  the  meta¬ 
analysis. 


Criteria  for  Inclusion 

Four  conditions  were  established  to  restrict  studies  to  those  that 
empirically  examined  the  efficacy  of  manipulatives  in  mathemat¬ 
ics  instruction.  First,  to  be  included,  a  study  was  required  to 
compare  an  instructional  technique  that  used  manipulatives  with  a 
comparison  group  that  taught  math  with  only  abstract  math  sym¬ 
bols.  This  comparison  group  was  defined  by  the  following  attri¬ 
butes:  (a)  no  manipulatives  were  present,  (b)  all  students  were 
taught  the  same  math  concept,  and  (c)  no  iconic  representations 
(e.g.,  pictures  of  base- 10  blocks  or  virtual  manipulatives)  were 
present.  Of  the  101  studies,  21  (20.7%)  failed  to  meet  these 
criteria.  This  inclusion  criterion  produces  a  very  specific  compar¬ 
ison  in  which  conditions  where  students  physically  interacted  with 
concrete  objects  were  compared  with  conditions  where  students 
were  solely  taught  mathematics  concepts  with  abstract  math  sym¬ 
bols. 

Second,  to  be  included  in  the  meta-analysis,  the  examined 
instructional  treatments  must  have  provided  some  form  of  instruc¬ 
tion  during  which  students  were  able  to  learn  from  the  manipula¬ 
tives.  Studies  that  examined  only  the  performance  of  students  with 
manipulatives  were  excluded;  four  studies  (3.9%)  failed  to  meet 
this  criterion.  The  third  criterion  is  based  on  the  definition  of 
manipulatives;  studies  that  required  students  to  work  with  rulers, 
scales,  or  calculators  were  not  included,  as  these  were  seen  as  tools 
rather  than  manipulatives  (8.0%,  k  =  9).  Lastly,  studies  had  to 
provide  sufficient  quantitative  information  to  estimate  an  effect 
size,  which  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  11  studies  (10.8%). 
Additionally,  two  publications  reported  results  from  the  same 
study;  therefore  only  one  was  retained  in  the  sample.  The  screen¬ 
ing  process  resulted  in  a  total  of  55  studies  upon  which  all 
meta-analytic  procedures  were  conducted.1  Studies  meeting  the 
inclusion  criteria  along  with  summative  information  on  design  and 
findings  are  presented  in  Table  1 . 

Study  Coding 

All  55  studies  were  coded  with  a  standardized  protocol.  The 
protocol  was  developed  iteratively  as  studies  were  accumulated  to 
include  the  moderators  of  interest.  After  a  final  coding  scheme  was 
developed,  studies  were  coded  for  the  characteristics  described 
below.  Two  raters  independently  coded  an  overlapping  random 
sample  of  18  studies  (32%)  to  assure  consistency  in  coding. 
Interrater  agreement,  as  measured  by  Cohen’s  k  for  the  categorical 
variables,  ranged  from  .82  to  1.0.  Pearson’s  r  for  continuous 
variables  ranged  from  .89  to  1.0. 

Effect  size.  Cohen’s  d  (1988),  a  measure  of  effect  size,  was 
calculated  for  each  study  in  the  meta-analysis.  Cohen’s  d  values 
are  obtained  by  dividing  the  difference  of  the  treatment  means  by 
the  pooled  standard  deviation.  This  measure  of  effect  size  is 
commonly  reported  in  studies  examining  the  effect  of  a  manipu¬ 
lated  independent  variable  (e.g.,  manipulatives  vs.  control)  on  a 
continuous  dependent  variable  (e.g.,  retention,  problem  solving, 
transfer,  or  justification).  When  study  statistics  were  not  directly 


1  Sowell’s  1989  meta-analysis  of  the  math  manipulative  research  con¬ 
sisted  of  60  studies,  of  which  approximately  23  contrasted  pictures  versus 
a  symbolic  representation.  The  publication  does  not  include  a  list  of 
reviewed  studies.  Sowell  kindly  responded  to  a  request  for  a  list  of 
reviewed  studies.  She  no  longer  had  access  to  the  list. 
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Table  1 


Summary  of  Study  Characteristics 


Study 

N 

Days 

Design3 

Coded  instructional 
characteristics13 

Mean 
Cohen’s  d 

Main  findings 

Aburime  (2007) 

185 

50 

QEX 

FO,  PRM,  HG, 

GE,  GI 

0.01 

Students  in  high  school  taught  geometry 
with  manipulatives  performed  the 
same  on  a  measure  of  retention  as 
those  not  taught  with  manipulatives. 

Anderson  (1957) 

541 

40 

QEX 

FO,  LG,  AR,  GI, 

0.08 

Eighth-grade  students  taught  algebra 
with  manipulatives  performed  the 
same  on  a  measure  of  retention  as 
those  taught  with  a  textbook. 

Aurich  (1963) 

90 

180 

QEX 

PO,  BM,  HG,  AR, 

GI 

0.89 

First  graders  taught  arithmetic  with 
Cuisenaire  rods  performed  better  on 
measures  of  reasoning  and  retention 
than  those  taught  with  a  textbook. 

Babb  (1975) 

76 

25 

QEX 

CO,  PRM,  LG, 

AR,  GI 

-0.05 

Second  graders  taught  arithmetic  with 
manipulatives  performed  the  same  on 
a  measure  of  retention  as  those  taught 
without  manipulatives. 

Battle  (2007) 

16 

5 

QEX 

PO,  PRM,  LG, 

AR,  GI 

-0.93 

First  graders  taught  addition  and 
subtraction  with  counters  performed 
worse  on  a  measure  of  retention  than 
those  taught  without  counters. 

Bring  (1972) 

102 

15 

EX 

CO.  PRM,  LG, 

AL,  II 

0.28 

Fifth  and  sixth  graders  taught  algebra 
with  manipulatives  performed  better 
on  a  measure  of  retention  than  those 
students  taught  with  a  textbook. 

Butler  et  al.  (2003) 

50 

10 

ws 

CO,  BM,  HG,  FR, 

GI 

2.24 

Mathematic  disabled  seventh  graders 
taught  fractions  with  manipulatives 
answered  more  items  correctly  on  a 
postmeasure  of  retention. 

Carmody  (1970) 

96 

11 

QEX 

CO.  PRM,  HG, 

AR.  GI 

0.43 

Sixth  graders  taught  arithmetic  with 
manipulatives  performed  better  on  a 
measure  of  transfer  than  students 
taught  without  manipulatives. 
Performance  on  a  measure  of 
retention  was  the  same  for  both 
groups. 

Cook  (1967) 

66 

120 

QEX 

PO,  LG,  AR,  GI 

0.08 

First-grade  students  taught  arithmetic 
with  manipulatives  performed  the 
same  on  a  measure  of  problem 
solving  than  those  taught  with  a 
textbook. 

Cramer  et  al.  (2002) 

1,666 

30 

QEX 

CO,  PRM,  HG, 

FR,  GI 

0.88 

Fourth-  and  fifth-grade  students  taught 
fractions  with  manipulatives 
performed  better  on  a  measure  of 
retention  than  those  taught  with  a 
textbook. 

Dawson  (1955) 

280 

22 

QEX 

CO,  PRM,  LG, 

AR,  GI 

0.58 

Fourth-grade  students  taught  division 
with  manipulatives  performed  better 
on  a  measure  of  retention  than 
students  who  were  taught  without 
manipulatives. 

Dyer  (1996) 

90 

Unknown 

QEX 

FO,  BM,  LG,  AL, 

GI 

0.00 

College-level  students  taught  algebra 
with  algebra  tiles  performed  the  same 
on  a  measure  of  retention  than 
students  taught  with  a  textbook. 

Egan  (1990) 

81 

180 

QEX 

CO,  BM,  LG,  AR, 

GI 

-0.30 

Second  graders  taught  arithmetic  with 
Cuisenaire  rods  performed  worse  on  a 
measure  of  retention  than  those  who 
were  taught  with  a  textbook. 

Ekman  (1967) 

196 

18 

QEX 

CO,  PRM,  HG, 

AR,  GI 

0.09 

Third  graders  taught  arithmetic  with 
manipulatives  performed  the  same  on 
measures  of  retention  and  transfer  as 
those  taught  with  a  textbook. 
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Table  1  ( continued ) 


Study 

N 

Days 

Design3 

Coded  instructional 
characteristics15 

Mean 
Cohen’s  d 

Main  findings 

Fennema  (1972) 

95 

14 

EX 

CO,  BM,  HG,  AR, 

GI 

-0.65 

Second  graders  taught  arithmetic  with 
manipulatives  performed  worse  on  a 
measure  of  transfer  than  students 
taught  with  a  textbook. 

Fujimura  (2001) 

76 

1 

EX 

CO,  PRM,  LG, 

AL,  II 

0.73 

Fourth  graders  taught  proportions  with 
manipulatives  performed  better  on  a 
measure  of  retention  than  those 
taught  without  manipulatives. 

Garcia  (2004) 

64 

20 

QEX 

CO,  LG,  AR,  GI 

-0.14 

Third  and  fourth  graders  taught 
arithmetic  with  manipulatives 
performed  the  same  on  a  measure  of 
retention  as  those  taught  without 
manipulatives. 

Getgood  (2000) 

287 

10 

QEX 

CO,  BM,  HG,  AL, 

GI 

0.07 

Sixth  graders  taught  algebra  with  factor 
blocks  performed  better  on  a  measure 
of  immediate  retention  than  those 
taught  with  a  textbook.  Performance 
on  a  second  measure  of  retention  was 
the  same  for  both  groups. 

Goins  (2001) 

30 

Unknown 

QEX 

FO,  BM,  HG,  AL, 

GI 

1.21 

Ninth-grade  students  who  were  taught 
algebra  with  algebra  tiles  performed 
better  on  a  postassessment  than 
students  who  did  not  have  access  to 
the  tiles. 

Giirbiiz  (2010) 

80 

7 

EX 

CO,  BM,  HG,  FR, 

GI 

3.11 

Seventh-grade  students  taught  fractions 
with  manipulatives  performed  better 
at  word  problems  pertaining  to 
probability  than  students  taught 
without  manipulatives. 

Hawkins  (1982) 

35 

20 

ws 

CO,  PRM,  HG, 

FR,  GI 

1.60 

Third-grade  students  taught  fractions 
with  manipulatives  answered  more 
items  correctly  on  a  postmeasure  of 
retention. 

Hiebert  et  al.  (1991) 

25 

11 

ws 

CO,  BM,  HG,  PV, 

GI 

0.47 

Fourth-grade  students  taught  decimals 
with  manipulatives  answered  more 
items  correctly  on  a  postmeasure  of 
retention  with  manipulatives.  This 
gain  was  not  seen  on  a  measure  of 
retention  performed  without 
manipulatives. 

Hinzman  (1997) 

34 

45 

QEX 

FO,  BM,  LG,  AL, 

GI 

0.20 

College-level  students  taught  algebra 
with  manipulatives  performed  the 
same  on  a  measure  of  retention  than 
students  who  were  not  provided 
manipulatives. 

Johnson  (1970) 

64 

20 

EX 

CO,  PRM,  LG, 

AL,  II 

0.99 

Fourth-  and  fifth-grade  students  taught 
prealgebra  with  manipulatives 
performed  better  on  measures  of 
retention  than  students  taught  without 
manipulatives. 

Jordan  et  al.  (1999) 

125 

Unknown 

QEX 

CO,  PRM,  HG, 

FR,  GI 

0.78 

Fourth-grade  students  taught  fractions 
with  manipulatives  performed  better 
on  measures  of  retentions  than 
students  who  were  taught  without 
manipulatives. 

King  (1976) 

134 

5.5 

EX 

CO,  PRM,  HG, 

FR,  GI 

-0.02 

Fourth-grade  students  taught  fractions 
with  manipulatives  performed  the 
same  on  measures  of  retention  and 
transfer  as  those  students  taught  with 
a  textbook. 

Kuhfittig  (1974) 

40 

2 

EX 

CO,  LG,  AR,  GI 

-0.02 

Seventh-grade  students  taught  arithmetic 
with  manipulatives  performed  the 

same  on  measures  of  retention  and 
transfer  as  those  students  who  were 
taught  without  manipulatives. 

(table  continues) 
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Table  1  ( continued ) 


Study 

N 

Days 

Design3 

Coded  instructional 
characteristicsb 

Mean 
Cohen’s  d 

Main  findings 

Lucas  (1966) 

104 

50 

QEX 

PO,  PRM,  LG, 

AR,  GI 

0.24 

First-grade  students  taught  with  attribute 
blocks  performed  better  on  a  measure 
of  problem  solving  than  students  who 
were  not  taught  with  manipulatives. 

Lucow  (1964) 

254 

30 

QEX 

CO,  BM,  HG,  AR, 

GI 

0.76 

Third-grade  students  taught  arithmetic 
with  manipulatives  scored  higher  on  a 
measure  of  retention  than  students 
taught  with  a  textbook. 

McClung  (1998) 

47 

45 

QEX 

FO,  BM,  LG,  AL, 

GI 

-0.70 

Tenth-  and  1  lth-grade  students  taught 
algebra  with  manipulatives  performed 
worse  on  a  measure  of  retention  than 
students  taught  without 
manipulatives. 

Miller  (1964) 

114 

9 

WS 

CO,  PRM,  HG, 

FR,  GI 

3.90 

Sixth-grade  students  taught  fractions 
with  manipulatives  answered  more 
items  correctly  on  a  postmeasure  of 
retention. 

Moody  et  al.  (1971) 

90 

20 

EX 

CO,  PRM,  HG, 

AR,  GI 

-0.07 

Third-grade  students  taught 

multiplication  with  manipulatives 
performed  worse  on  measures  of 
retention  and  transfer  than  students 
taught  with  a  textbook. 

Nasca  (1966) 

45 

180 

QEX 

CO,  BM,  HG,  AR, 

GI 

0.43 

Second-grade  students  taught  arithmetic 
with  rods  performed  the  same  on 
measures  of  retention  and  transfer  as 
those  students  taught  with  a  textbook. 

Nichols  (1972) 

267 

Unknown 

WS 

CO,  PRM,  LG, 

AR,  GI 

2.12 

Third-grade  students  taught 

multiplication  with  manipulatives 
answered  more  items  correctly  on  a 
postmeasure  of  retention. 

Nickel  (1971) 

90 

30 

QEX 

CO,  PRM,  HG, 

AR,  GI 

0.40 

Fourth-grade  students  taught  arithmetic 
with  manipulatives  performed  the 
same  as  students  taught  without 
manipulatives. 

Nishida  (2007) 

78 

1 

EX 

PO,  BM,  HG,  FR, 

GI 

0.11 

First-grade  students  taught  fractions 
with  manipulatives  performed  the 
same  on  a  measure  of  retention  as 
students  taught  without 
manipulatives. 

Norman  (1955) 

24 

10 

QEX 

CO,  HG,  AR,  GI 

1.48 

Third-grade  students  taught  division 
with  manipulatives  performed  better 
than  students  taught  with  a  textbook. 

Olkun  (2003) 

93 

2 

QEX 

CO,  PRM,  LG, 

GE,  II 

0.37 

Fourth-  and  fifth-grade  students  taught 
geometry  with  manipulatives 
preformed  better  on  a  measure  of 
retention  than  students  taught  without 
manipulatives. 

Paolini  (1977) 

26 

15 

WS 

PO,  LG,  AR,  GI 

0.88 

Kindergarten  students  taught  arithmetic 
with  manipulatives  answered  more 
items  correctly  on  a  postmeasure  of 
retention. 

Peterson  et  al.  (1988) 

24 

9 

EX 

CO,  PRM,  HG, 

PV,  GI 

0.67 

Learning  disabled  fourth  graders  taught 
place  value  with  manipulatives 
performed  better  on  measures  of 
retention  and  transfer  than  students 
taught  without  manipulatives. 

Prigge  (1978) 

146 

10 

QEX 

CO,  PRM,  LG, 

GE,  II 

0.59 

Third-grade  students  taught  geometry 
with  manipulatives  performed  better 
on  measures  of  retention  than 
students  taught  with  a  textbook. 

Robinson  (1978) 

119 

5 

EX 

CO,  BM,  HG,  FR, 

GI 

0.27 

Fourth  graders  taught  fractions  taught 
fractions  with  Cuisenaire  rods 
performed  the  same  on  a  measure  of 
retention  as  students  taught  without 
rods. 
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Table  1  ( continued ) 


Study 

N 

Days 

Design0 

Coded  instructional 
characteristics13 

Mean 
Cohen’s  d 

Main  findings 

Shoecraft  (1971) 

1096 

10 

EX 

FO,  LG,  FR,  GI 

-0.04 

Seventh-  and  ninth-grade  students 
taught  fractions  with  manipulatives 
performed  the  same  on  measures  of 
retention  and  problem  solving  as 
students  taught  without 
manipulatives. 

Slaughter  (1980) 

217 

Unknown 

QEX 

CO.  BM,  LG,  AR, 

GI 

0.18 

Third-  and  fifth-grade  taught  arithmetic 
with  manipulatives  performed  the 
same  on  measures  of  retention  as 
students  taught  with  a  textbook. 

Smith  &  Montani  (2008) 

12 

12 

WS 

CO,  BM,  HG,  AR, 

GI 

0.84 

Third  graders  taught  multiplication  with 
manipulatives  answered  more 
questions  correctly  on  a  postmeasure 
or  retention. 

Threadgill-Sowder  &  Juilfs  (1980) 

147 

3 

EX 

CO,  PRM,  LG, 

GE,  GI 

0.47 

Seventh-grade  students  taught  geometry 
with  manipulatives  performed  better 
on  a  measure  of  retention  than 
students  taught  without.  Performance 
on  a  measure  of  transfer  favored 
students  who  were  taught  without 
manipulatives. 

Steen  et  al.  (2006) 

31 

15 

WS 

PO,  HG,  GE,  GI 

1.70 

First-grade  students  taught  geometry 
with  manipulatives  answered  more 
items  correctly  on  a  postmeasure  of 
retention. 

Steger  (1977) 

52 

12 

WS 

PO,  BM.  HG,  PV, 

GI 

0.63 

First-grade  students  taught  place  value 
with  manipulatives  answered  more 
items  correctly  on  a  postmeasure  of 
retention. 

Suh  &  Moyer  (2007) 

36 

5 

WS 

CO.  MB,  HG,  FR, 

GI 

2.76 

Third-grade  students  taught  fractions 
with  manipulatives  answered  more 
items  correctly  on  a  postmeasure  of 
retention. 

Taylor  (2001) 

58 

3 

QEX 

CO,  PRM,  LG, 

AL,  GI 

-0.96 

Fifth-grade  students  taught  probability 
with  manipulatives  performed  worse 
on  a  measure  of  retention  than 
students  taught  with  a  textbook. 
Performance  on  a  transfer  measure 
was  the  same  for  both  groups. 

Wallace  (1974) 

154 

Unknown 

QEX 

CO,  BM,  HG,  AR, 

GI 

1.42 

Fifth-grade  students  taught  arithmetic 
with  Cuisenaire  rods  performed  better 
on  a  measure  of  retention  than 
students  taught  with  a  textbook. 

Weber  (1970) 

30 

30 

QEX 

PO,  PRM,  HG, 

AR,  GI 

0.18 

First-grade  students  taught  arithmetic 
with  manipulatives  performed  the 
same  on  a  measure  of  retention  as 
students  taught  with  a  textbook. 

Witzel  et  al.  (2003) 

68 

20 

QEX 

CO,  BM,  HG,  FR, 

GI 

0.68 

Sixth-  and  seventh-grade  students  taught 
fractions  with  manipulatives 
performed  better  on  a  measure  of 
retention  than  students  taught  without 
manipulatives. 

Wood  (1974) 

40 

4 

WS 

CO,  PRM,  LG, 

AR,  GI 

0.12 

Second-grade  students  taught 
multiplication  with  manipulatives 
answered  the  same  amount  of 
questions  correctly  on  a  postmeasure 
of  retention  and  transfer. 

Yuan  et  al.  (2010) 

60 

4 

WS 

FO,  PRM,  LG,  GE, 
GI 

0.72 

Eighth-grade  students  taught  geometry 
with  manipulatives  answered  more 
questions  correctly  on  a 
postassessment  of  problem  solving. 

a  EX  =  experiment;  QEX  =  quasi-experiment;  WS  =  within  subjects;  b  PO  =  preoperational  students;  CO  =  concrete  operational  students;  FO  =  formal 
operational  students;  PRM  =  perceptually  rich  manipulatives;  BM  =  bland  manipulatives;  HG  =  high  instructional  guidance;  LG  =  low  instructional 
guidance;  PV  =  place  value;  AR  =  arithmetic;  GE  =  geometry;  FR  =  fractions;  AL  =  algebra;  GI  =  group  instruction;  II  =  individual  instruction. 
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reported,  Cohen’s  d  values  were  calculated  with  reported  descrip¬ 
tive  statistics  or  observed  F  or  t  statistics  (Rosenthal,  1984).  Given 
that  studies  with  larger  samples  should  have  a  more  precise  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  effect  of  manipulatives,  studies  were  weighted  to  allow 
large  samples  to  have  more  influence.  Weights  for  each  study  were 
calculated  from  the  reciprocal  of  the  computed  variance  for  d  (for 
details,  see  Lipsey  &  Wilson,  2001). 

A  number  of  studies  measured  several  outcomes  of  interest. 
Studies  with  various  outcomes  allowed  for  the  coding  of  multiple 
effect  sizes.  For  example,  the  study  by  Aurich  (1963)  measured 
three  of  the  four  coded  learning  outcomes  (retention,  problem 
solving,  and  transfer).  This  afforded  the  calculation  of  three  effect 
sizes.  To  avoid  the  potential  for  nonindependence  of  effect  sizes, 
effect  sizes  from  the  same  study  were  averaged  (Rosenthal  & 
Rubin,  1986)  to  extract  one  effect  size  for  each  study.  Effect  sizes 
were  also  disaggregated  to  examine  differential  effects  of  manipu¬ 
latives  across  learning  outcomes. 

Instructional  Moderators 

Developmental  status.  Both  age  and  grade  level  were  coded 
from  each  study.  In  cases  with  more  than  one  grade  level  or  age 
present,  the  mean  was  recorded.  Subsequently,  the  variable  of  age 
was  grouped  into  three  categories  equivalent  to  Piaget’s  stages  of 
development,  with  samples  of  students  from  ages  3-6  coded  as 
preoperational,  ages  7-11  coded  as  concrete  operational,  and  age 
12  and  older  coded  as  formal  operational. 

Perceptual  richness.  Manipulatives  were  coded  as  either  per¬ 
ceptually  rich  or  bland  in  nature.  A  perceptually  rich  manipulative 
is  defined  as  an  object  that  is  either  representative  of  a  real  object 
or  the  actual  object.  For  example,  toy  pizzas  were  coded  as  a 
perceptually  rich  manipulatives  (e.g.,  Ekman,  1967;  Peterson, 
Mercer,  &  O’Shea,  1988).  Bland  manipulatives  included  objects 
that  are  nondescript  such  as  plain  rectangular  blocks  or  tangrams 
(e.g.,  Dyer,  1996;  Egan,  1990). 

Level  of  instructional  guidance.  Support  provided  to  stu¬ 
dents  was  coded  to  represent  two  levels  of  instructional  guidance. 
Studies  were  coded  as  providing  either  low  or  high  instructional 
guidance.  For  instance,  in  a  study  done  by  Hinzman  (1997), 
students  worked  in  groups  without  instructions  on  how  to  use  the 
manipulatives  provided  to  them.  The  only  instruction  provided  to 
students  was  the  objective  of  the  lesson,  to  represent  equations 
using  different  manipulatives  such  as  colored  disks  and  plastic 
cups.  In  contrast,  high  instructional  guidance  was  provided  within 
Getgood’s  (2000)  study  that  explicitly  taught  students  the  concepts 
of  greatest  common  factor  and  least  common  multiple  with  factor 
blocks. 

Mathematical  topic.  The  math  topic  of  instruction  was  coded 
as  a  categorical  variable  with  the  following  five  categories:  place 
value,  arithmetic,  geometry,  fractions,  and  algebra.  The  category 
of  arithmetic  was  used  as  a  broad  term  encompassing  math  oper¬ 
ations  such  as  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division. 
These  categories  were  developed  to  be  exhaustive  of  all  topics 
present  in  the  current  body  of  literature. 

Group  versus  individual  instruction.  Implementation  of  ma¬ 
nipulatives  strategies  was  coded  as  a  dichotomous  variable  with 
studies  being  implemented  at  either  the  individual  or  the  group 
level.  Studies  that  were  conducted  in  both  small  groups  and  whole 
class  instruction  were  coded  as  group  level.  Bring  (1972)  presented 


an  example  of  a  study  implemented  at  the  individual  level.  In  the 
study  students  were  removed  from  the  classroom  and  asked  to 
individually  complete  a  series  of  tasks  or  worksheets.  As  examples 
of  classroom-level  implementation,  Slaughter  (1980)  and  Battle 
(2007)  examined  the  use  of  manipulatives  with  students  who  were 
provided  instruction  in  a  whole  group  classroom  setting. 

Instructional  time.  The  time  of  treatment  implementation 
was  coded  in  days  and  then  broken  into  tertiles  to  represent 
treatment  times  that  were  short  (less  than  or  equal  to  14  days), 
medium  (15-45  days),  or  long  (greater  than  or  equal  to  46  days) 
in  length.  Several  studies  failed  to  report  the  duration  of  treatment. 
These  studies  were  not  included  in  the  instructional  time  moder¬ 
ator  analyses. 

Outcome  measure.  The  dependent  variables  from  each  study 
were  coded  into  the  following  four  classifications:  retention,  prob¬ 
lem  solving,  transfer,  and  justification.  Retention  was  defined  as  an 
outcome  that  required  students  to  solve  basic  facts  (for  example 
from  present  sample,  see,  e.g.,  Smith  &  Montani,  2008).  Problem 
solving  included  tasks  in  which  students  were  not  explicitly  in¬ 
structed  on  how  to  complete  the  assessment  (see,  e.g.,  LeBlanc, 
1968;  Shoecraft,  1971).  Studies  were  classified  as  having  a  transfer 
outcome  when  students  were  asked  to  extend  their  knowledge  to  a 
new  situation;  for  example,  extending  learned  concepts  of  addition 
to  multiplication  (see,  e.g.,  Ekman,  1967;  Moody,  Abell,  &  Bau- 
sell,  1971).  Justification  outcomes  included  activities  in  which 
participants  were  asked  to  provide  explanations  for  why  they  used 
a  given  method  to  solve  a  problem  (see,  e.g..  King,  1976). 

Methodological  Moderators 

Peer  review  status.  The  publication  source  of  each  study  was 
examined  as  a  proxy  variable  for  the  quality  of  the  study.  Peer 
review  status  was  coded  as  a  dichotomous  variable  (published,  not 
published).  Studies  were  identified  as  published  when  they  were 
located  within  a  peer-reviewed  journal.  Other  publication  types 
such  as  thesis  and  dissertation  studies  found  in  research  indexes 
(e.g.,  ProQuest)  were  coded  as  unpublished. 

Research  design.  The  design  of  each  study  was  coded  as 
either  within-subjects,  quasi-experimental,  or  experimental  design. 
Studies  classified  as  using  within-subjects  designs  were  those  with 
a  single  group  completing  pre-  and  postassessments.  The  category 
of  quasi-experimental  designs  included  studies  that  manipulated 
the  independent  variable,  but  did  not  begin  with  random  assign¬ 
ment  to  conditions.  Studies  with  designs  coded  as  experimental 
used  random  assignment  to  allocate  individuals  to  conditions. 

Implementer.  Studies  were  also  coded  to  identify  who  deliv¬ 
ered  treatment  to  students:  a  researcher  or  a  teacher.  When  it  was 
clear  the  person  conducting  the  research  was  also  the  teacher  of  the 
students  in  the  study,  as  was  often  the  case  in  thesis  and  disserta¬ 
tion  studies,  the  study  was  coded  as  treatment  being  delivered  by 
the  teacher. 

Test  type.  Outcome  measures  were  categorized  as  being  re¬ 
searcher  created  or  standardized  assessments.  For  example,  several 
studies  used  established  assessments  such  as  the  Woodcock- 
Johnson  (Woodcock  &  Johnson,  1989;  see,  e.g..  Smith  &  Montani, 
2008).  Other  studies  used  researcher-created  materials,  which  were 
designed  by  the  researcher  specifically  for  use  within  the  study 
(e.g.,  Hinzman,  1997). 
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Assumption  of  independence.  The  statistical  assumption  of 
independence  was  coded  for  each  study.  A  dichotomous  variable 
was  created  that  distinguished  studies  that  accounted  for  the  non¬ 
independence  of  observations  that  can  occur  when  students  in  the 
sample  are  nested  within  classrooms  from  those  studies  that  did 
not.  Studies  were  coded  by  examining  the  degrees  of  freedom  used 
in  the  analysis.  For  instance,  Garcia  (2004)  implemented  the 
intervention  at  the  group  level  and  used  the  classroom  as  the  unit 
of  analysis,  which  meets  the  assumption  of  independence.  In 
contrast,  Prigge  (1978)  implemented  at  the  classroom  level,  but  the 
degrees  of  freedom  for  the  analysis  indicated  that  the  unit  of 
analysis  was  the  individual,  which  does  not  meet  the  statistical 
assumption  of  independence. 

Analyses 

The  analysis  plan  included  separate,  but  parallel,  analyses  for 
the  aggregated  and  disaggregated  data.  Initially  the  effect  sizes 
were  examined  in  the  aggregated  data  set.  For  the  aggregated  data, 
studies  that  reported  multiple  effect  sizes  were  assigned  a  single 
effect  size  that  was  the  average  of  the  reported  or  calculated  effect 
sizes  (Rosenthal  &  Rubin,  1986).  This  procedure  was  followed  to 
avoid  the  issue  of  nonindependence  that  can  arise  when  multiple 
effects  sizes  are  nested  within  a  study,  and  to  better  address 
questions  regarding  the  overall  efficacy  of  the  use  of  manipulatives 
on  student  learning.  For  the  aggregated  data,  our  procedure  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  steps.  First,  we  calculated  a  weighted  mean 
effect  size  across  all  studies.  Next,  we  examined  between-study 
variation  in  effect  sizes  using  a  Q  statistic  (Hedges,  1983).  If 
statistically  significant  levels  of  between-study  variation  were 
found,  we  examined  moderation  of  effect  sizes  based  on  both 
substantive  and  methodological  features  of  the  studies.  All  mod¬ 
erator  variables  were  categorical. 

A  partitioning  of  variance  approach  (Hedges,  1982;  Hedges  & 
Olkin,  1985)  was  used  to  examine  moderation.  This  approach  uses 
a  (2between  statistic  to  represent  the  between-group  variability  in 
effect  sizes.  This  value  can  be  referenced  against  a  chi-square 
distribution  with  k  -  1  degrees  of  freedom  to  test  a  null  hypothesis 
of  no  difference  in  effect  sizes  across  levels  of  the  moderator. 
When  differences  were  found,  and  there  were  more  than  two  levels 
of  the  moderator  variable,  we  conducted  post  hoc  pairwise  com¬ 
parisons  using  an  extension  of  the  Scheffe  procedure  (see  Hedges 
&  Olkin,  1985)  to  maintain  family-wise  error  rates  at  .05.  As  a  last 
step  in  our  analysis  of  the  aggregated  data,  we  computed  a  fail-safe 
N  (Rosenthal,  1979)  to  assess  the  possible  impact  of  studies  with 
nonsignificant  findings  being  overlooked  in  the  analysis. 

Examination  of  the  disaggregated  data  was  parallel  to  that  of  the 
analysis  of  the  aggregated  data.  For  these  analyses,  four  sets  of 
effect  sizes  were  calculated  according  to  the  type  of  outcome  used 
within  the  study.  This  approach  allowed  us  to  address  more  spe¬ 
cific  questions  regarding  the  effect  of  manipulatives  used  for 
different  outcomes  while  also  avoiding  any  nonindependence 
among  the  effect  sizes  (no  study  reported  multiple  effect  sizes 
within  a  single  category  of  outcomes).  For  each  of  the  four  types 
of  outcomes,  we  calculated  an  overall  effect  size  and  tested  the 
level  of  between-study  variation.  When  statistically  significant 
levels  of  between-study  variation  were  found,  moderation  analy¬ 
ses,  as  described  above,  were  conducted. 


Results 

Coded  characteristics  of  the  55  summarized  studies  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  Tables  2  and  3.  Findings  illustrate  important  differences 
among  the  studies  examining  the  efficacy  of  math  manipulatives. 
Of  note  are  the  following  details:  Fifty-five  percent  were  published 
in  a  peer-reviewed  scholarly  journal;  46%  of  the  studies  were  done 
after  Sowell’s  1989  meta-analysis;  56%  of  the  studies  were  with 
third-  and  fourth-grade  children;  76%  of  the  studies  were  quasi- 
experimental  or  pre-  and  postdesigns;  75%  failed  to  account  for  the 
statistical  assumption  of  independence;  and  in  73%  of  the  studies 
classroom  teachers  implemented  the  intervention. 

Aggregated  Data 

The  aggregated  mean  effect  size  of  0.37  was  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  (p  <  .001,  95%  Cl  [0.30,  0.44]).  Hedges’s  homogeneity 
test  for  effect  sizes  was  also  statistically  significant,  <2(54)  = 
277.8,  p  <  .001,  suggesting  that  between-study  variation  in  effect 
sizes  exceeded  what  would  be  expected  by  sampling  error  alone. 

Moderator  analysis.  Table  4  summarizes  the  findings  from 
the  analysis  of  the  moderator  variables.  The  effect  of  mathematical 
topic  was  found  to  be  statistically  significant,  Q( 4)  =  29.8,  p  < 
.001 .  Post  hoc  comparisons  indicated  that  the  mean  effect  size  for 
fractions  ( d  =  0.69)  was  statistically  greater  than  that  for  arithme¬ 
tic  ( d  =  0.27)  and  algebra  (d  =  0.21).  Instructional  guidance  was 
also  a  statistically  significant  moderator,  Q(  1)  =  6.3,  p  =  .01,  with 
the  effect  size  of  studies  with  high  instructional  guidance  ( d  = 
0.46)  greater  than  those  with  low  guidance  (d  =  0.29).  In  addition, 
developmental  status  was  statistically  significant,  Q( 2)  =  11.7, 
p  =  .002;  samples  consisting  of  children  assumed  to  be  concrete 
operational  had  a  greater  mean  effect  size  (d  —  0.45)  than  those 
with  samples  consisting  of  participants  assumed  to  be  in  formal 
operations  (d  =  0.16).  The  effect  sizes  for  studies  of  preopera- 
tional  (d  =  0.33)  students  was  not  significantly  different  from  the 
effect  sizes  for  studies  of  either  concrete  or  formal  operational 
students.  Lastly,  the  instructional  variable  of  time  was  significant, 
<2(2)  =  9.8,  p  =  .008.  Post  hoc  comparisons  indicated  that  the 
mean  effect  sizes  for  instruction  provided  for  short  lengths  of  time 
(<14  days)  and  medium  lengths  of  time  (15-45  days)  were  not 
statistically  significantly  different  (d  =  0.34  and  d  =  0.45,  respec¬ 
tively).  However,  both  mean  effect  sizes  were  significantly  greater 
than  the  mean  effect  for  long  lengths  (>46  days;  d  =  0.14). 

Several  moderators  based  on  methodological  characteristics  of 
studies  were  also  statistically  significant.  Test  type,  (9(1)  =  3.8, 
p  =  .05,  was  statistically  significant,  with  studies  using  standard¬ 
ized  assessments  having  a  higher  mean  effect  size  (d  =  0.49)  than 
researcher-created  assessments  of  learning  ( d  =  0.33).  The  statis¬ 
tical  assumption  of  independence,  Q(  1)  =  5.6,  was  also  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  (p  =  .01),  with  studies  that  met  the  statistical 

Table  2 


Descriptive  Statistics  for  Continuous  Variables 


Range 

Variable 

M 

SD 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Age 

9.8  years 

2.4 

5.5 

17.0 

Treatment  time 

25.0  days 

42.7 

1.0 

180.0 
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Table  3 


Descriptive  Statistics  for  Categorical  Variables 


Variable 

Category 

% 

Peer  review  status 

Not  published 

55.3 

Published 

44.6 

Instructional 

Low 

44.6 

guidance 

High 

55.3 

Independence 

Not  met 

75.0 

Met 

25.0 

Test  type 

Researcher  created 

73.3 

Standardized  assessment 

26.7 

Implementer 

Teacher 

73.3 

Researcher 

26.7 

Research  design 

Within  subjects 

23.2 

Quasi-experimental 

53.5 

Experimental 

23.2 

Mathematical  topic 

Arithmetic 

42.8 

Place  value 

5.4 

Geometry 

10.7 

Fractions 

23.2 

Algebra 

17.8 

Perceptual  richness 

Yes 

53.0 

No 

47.0 

Group  vs.  individual 

Individual 

7.1 

instruction 

Group 

92.9 

Outcome  measures 

Retention 

94.6 

Transfer 

24.5 

Justification 

3.7 

Problem  solving 

16.0 

assumption  having  a  smaller  mean  effect  size  ( d  =  0.19)  than 
studies  that  did  not  meet  this  assumption  ( d  —  0.41).  Additionally, 
study  design  was  statistically  significant,  £9(2)  =  91.5,  p  <  .001; 
post  hoc  comparisons  revealed  that  within-subjects  studies  had  a 
higher  mean  effect  size  ( d  =  1.22)  than  quasi-experi mental  studies 
(. d  =  0.28)  or  studies  using  the  experimental  design  ( d  =  0.16).  No 
statistical  difference  between  quasi-experi  mental  and  experimental 
designs  was  observed.  Finally,  peer-reviewed  status,  £9(1 )  =  5.7, 
p  =  .01,  was  statistically  significant,  with  published  studies  having 
a  greater  mean  effect  size  ( d  =  0.46)  than  unpublished  studies 
(d  =  0.30). 

Disaggregated  Data 

Analysis  of  the  disaggregated  effect  sizes  by  the  learning  out¬ 
comes  revealed  a  mean  effect  size  for  retention  of  0.59  (95%  Cl 
[0.52,  0.65]),  whereas  the  mean  effect  size  for  problem  solving 
was  0.46  (95%  Cl  [0.23,  0.68],  with  both  being  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  (p  <  .001).  The  mean  effect  size  for  transfer  was  0.13 
(95%  Cl  [0.02,  0.23]),  and  the  mean  effect  size  for  justification 
was  0.38  (95%  Cl  [0.06,  0.70],  both  p  <  .01).  For  three  outcomes, 
examination  of  between-study  variance  revealed  variation  in  effect 
sizes  exceeded  what  would  be  expected  by  sampling  error:  reten¬ 
tion,  £9(52)  =  719.2;  transfer,  £9(12)  =  56.7;  and  problem  solving, 
0(8)  =  56.3,  all  p  <  .001.  For  justification  the  0  statistic  was 
found  to  be  nonsignificant,  0(1)  =  2.93,  p  =  .23.  Moderator 
analyses  were  performed  only  for  the  three  outcome  measures  with 
statistically  significant  variation  in  effect  sizes. 

Retention.  Table  5  summarizes  the  findings  for  each  of  the 
coded  moderator  variables  within  the  learning  outcome  of  reten¬ 
tion.  As  with  the  aggregated  data,  variation  among  effect  sizes  was 


impacted  by  both  methodological  and  instructional  variables.  For 
instructional  variables  of  interest,  patterns  similar  to  those  found 
for  the  aggregated  data  emerged.  Level  of  instructional  guidance, 
0(1)  =  106.5,  p  <  .001,  was  statistically  significant,  with  high 
instructional  guidance  having  a  greater  mean  effect  size  (d  =  0.90) 
than  low  instructional  guidance  ( d  =  0.19).  Math  topic  was  a 
statistically  significant  moderator,  0(4)  =  44.5,  p  <  .001,  with 
studies  concerning  fractions  (d  =  0.93)  and  algebra  (d  =  0.84) 
having  statistically  higher  mean  effect  sizes  than  studies  teaching 
arithmetic  (d  =  0.39).  Developmental  status  was  significant, 
0(2)  =  106.8,  p  <  .001,  with  post  hoc  comparisons  revealing 
significant  differences  between  all  pairings  of  studies  using  pre- 
operational  (d  =  -0.09),  concrete  operational  (d  =  0.81),  and 
formal  operational  (d  =  0.31)  samples.  Perceptual  richness  was  a 
significant  moderator,  0(1)  =  36.4,  p  <  .001,  with  studies  that 
used  perceptually  rich  objects  (d  =  0.28)  having  a  lower  mean 
effect  size  than  studies  with  bland  or  nondescript  objects  (d  = 
0.77).  Instructional  time  was  also  a  significant  moderator,  0(2)  = 
7.4,  p  =  .02.  Post  hoc  comparisons  revealed  that  that  the  mean 
effect  size  for  instruction  provided  for  short  lengths  of  time  (d  = 
0  .59)  was  significantly  greater  than  studies  coded  as  medium 
lengths  of  time  (d  =  0.35),  but  not  statistically  different  from  long 
lengths  of  time  (d  =  0.49).  Additionally,  the  difference  between 
medium  and  long  lengths  of  instructional  time  was  not  significant. 

For  methodological  characteristics,  several  moderators  were 
statistically  significant.  Peer  review  status  was  significant  with 
published  studies  having  a  greater  mean  effect  size  ( d  =  0.97)  than 
those  that  were  unpublished  {d  =  0.30),  0(1)  =  90.7,  p  <  .001. 
Research  design  was  significant,  0(2)  =  183.1,  p  <  .001.  Studies 
using  within-subjects  designs  had  greater  mean  effect  size  ( d  = 
1.69)  than  those  using  either  quasi-experimental  (d  =  0.35)  or 
experimental  ( d  =  0.47)  designs.  The  difference  between  studies 
using  quasi-experimental  and  experimental  designs  was  nonsignif¬ 
icant.  Treatment  implementer  moderated  effect  size,  0(1)  =  89.1, 
p  <  .001,  with  researcher-implemented  treatments  ( d  —  0.13) 
having  a  smaller  mean  effect  size  than  teacher-implemented  treat¬ 
ments  ( d  ~  0.82). 

Problem  solving.  Table  6  contains  the  findings  for  the  coded 
variables  for  studies  measuring  problem  solving.  Level  of  instruc¬ 
tional  guidance  had  a  significant  effect,  0(1)  =  19.1,  p  <  .001. 
High  instructional  guidance  ( d  =  1 .06)  studies  had  a  greater  mean 
effect  size  than  low  instructional  guidance  studies  (d  =  0.04). 
Math  topic  also  was  a  significant  moderator,  with  0(3)  =  45.1, 
p  <  .001.  Studies  examining  manipulatives  with  fractions  had  a 
greater  mean  effect  size  ( d  =  2.50)  than  those  examining  arith¬ 
metic  (d  =  0  .02),  place  value  (d  =  0  .48),  and  geometry  (d  — 
0.72).  The  differences  among  the  latter  three  were  nonsignificant. 
Perceptual  richness  was  significant,  0(1)  =  15.3,  p  <  .001,  with 
studies  that  used  perceptually  rich  objects  ( d  =  —0.27)  having  a 
lower  mean  effect  size  than  studies  with  bland  or  nondescript 
objects  (d  =  0.80).  Lastly,  for  instructional  variables,  time  was  a 
significant  moderator,  0(2)  =  22.7,  p  <  .001,  with  instructional 
time  coded  as  short  (d  =  0.86)  and  long  {d  =  0.25)  in  length 
having  a  greater  mean  effect  size  than  studies  coded  as  medium  in 
length  (d  =  —0.62).  However,  the  difference  between  studies  that 
were  coded  as  short  and  long  was  not  statistically  significant. 

Significant  moderators  related  to  research  methods  were 
present  as  well.  Peer  review  status  was  significant,  with  pub¬ 
lished  studies  having  a  greater  mean  effect  size  ( d  =  0.76)  than 
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Table  4 


Variability  of  Effect  Sizes  Within  Aggregated  Data 


Moderator 

k 

N 

d 

95%  Cl 

^between 

Peer  review  status 

Published 

24 

Methodology  characteristics 

4,190  0.46 

[0.36,  0.56] 

5.7,  p  =  .01 

Not  published 

31 

3,047 

0.30 

[0.22,  0.39] 

Design 

Within  subject 

12 

748 

1.22, 

[1.03,  1.32] 

91.5, /><  .001 

Quasi-experimental 

30 

5,173 

0.28b 

[0.20,  0.37] 

Experimental 

13 

1,346 

0-1 6b 

[0.02,  0.30] 

Implementer 

Researcher 

15 

1,285 

0.29 

[0.14,  0.43] 

1.6,  p  =  .19 

Teacher 

40 

5,952 

0.39 

[0.32,  0.47] 

Test  type 

Standardized 

15 

1,172 

0.49 

(0.35,  0.63] 

3.8,  p  =  .05 

Researcher  created 

40 

6,065 

0.33 

[0.26,  0.41] 

Independence 

Met 

14 

1,027 

0.19 

[0.03,  0.35] 

5.6,  p  =  .01 

Not  met 

41 

6,210 

0.41 

[0.33,  0.48] 

Instructional  guidance 

High 

30 

Instructional  characteristics 

4,275  0.46 

[0.36,  0.56] 

6.3,  p  =  .01 

Low 

25 

2,962 

0.29 

[0.20,  0.38] 

Mathematical  topic 

Place  value 

3 

101 

0.58ab 

[0.20,  0.96] 

29.8,  p  <  .001 

Arithmetic 

24 

2,309 

0.27a 

[0.16,  0.38] 

Geometry 

6 

662 

0.37a 

[0.19,  0.56] 

Fractions 

12 

2,876 

0.69b 

[0.55,  0.84] 

Algebra 

10 

1,348 

0.2  la 

[0.07,  0.34] 

Perceptual  richness 

Yes 

26 

4,050 

0.36 

[0.27,  0.45] 

0.21,  p  =  .64 

No 

24 

1,923 

0.39 

[0.28,  0.50] 

Group  vs.  individual 
Individual 

4 

388 

0.58 

[0.33,  0.83] 

2.9,  p  =  .08 

Group 

51 

6,849 

0.35 

[0.29,  0.42] 

Development  status 
Preoperational 

10 

1,256 

0.33a 

[0.16,  0.49] 

<1 

^3 

II 

© 

o 

fO 

Concrete 

38 

5,657 

0.45a 

[0.37,  0.53] 

Formal 

7 

324 

0.16,, 

[0.01,0.31] 

Instructional  time 
^14  days 

27 

4,340 

0.34a 

[0.24,  0.45] 

9.4,  p  =  .008 

1 5^45  days 

16 

1,353 

0.45a 

[0.34,  0.57] 

>46  days 

6 

540 

0.14b 

[-0.01,0.30] 

Note.  For  moderators  with  more  than  two  levels,  mean  effect  sizes  with  different  subscripts  are  statistically  different  from 
one  another,  based  on  a  family-wise  Type  I  error  probability  of  .05.  Cl  =  confidence  interval. 


those  that  were  unpublished  (d  —  -0.33),  Q(  1)  =  18.5,  p  < 
.001.  Design  was  also  statistically  significant,  with  Q( 2)  = 
26.3,  p  <  .001.  Within-subject  designs  (d  =  1.23)  had  higher 
mean  effect  sizes  than  quasi-experimental  ( d  =  0.27)  and 
experimental  designs  (d  =  -0.08).  Additionally,  implementer 
was  significant,  Q(  1)  =  23.2,  p  <  .001;  teacher-implemented 
treatments  (d  =  0.82)  had  greater  effect  sizes  than  researcher- 
delivered  programs  (d  -  -0.39).  The  assumption  of  statistical 
independence  was  significant,  Q{\)  =  5.5,  p  =  .01.  Studies  that 
violated  the  assumption  had  greater  effect  sizes  (d  =  0.61)  than 
those  that  met  the  assumption  (d  =  -0.01). 

Transfer,  Table  7  contains  the  findings  for  each  of  the  coded 
moderator  variables  for  the  learning  outcome  of  transfer.  Level  of 
instructional  guidance,  Q(  1)  =  6.7,  p  =  .009,  was  statistically 
significant.  In  contrast  to  the  findings  from  the  other  outcomes, 
low  levels  of  guidance  produced  a  larger  mean  effect  size  (d  = 


0.27)  than  high  levels  of  guidance  (d  =  0.00).  Perceptual  richness 
of  the  manipulative  was  also  statistically  significant,  <2(0  =  12.2, 
p  <  .001.  Again,  differing  from  the  results  from  the  other  out¬ 
comes,  perceptually  rich  manipulatives  had  a  higher  mean  effect 
size  (d  —  0.48)  than  bland  manipulatives  ( d  =  -0.02)  on  transfer 
outcomes. 

Two  methodological  variables  were  found  to  significantly  mod¬ 
erate  effect  sizes:  the  design  of  the  research,  Q( 2)  =  27.5,  p  < 
.001,  and  the  statistical  assumption  of  independence,  <2(1 )  =  29.3, 
p  <  .001.  Unlike  previous  results,  significant  differences  existed 
between  studies  in  favor  of  experimental  design,  with  experiments 
(d  =  0.40)  having  a  statistically  significant  higher  mean  effect  size 
than  both  within-subjects  (d  =  0.25)  and  quasi-experiments  (d  = 
-0.21).  Studies  that  met  the  assumption  of  independence  had  a 
smaller  (and  negative)  mean  effect  size  (d  —  -0.67)  than  those 
that  did  not  meet  the  assumption  ( d  =  0.27). 
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Table  5 


Variability  of  Effect  Sizes  Within  Retention 


Moderator 

k 

N 

d 

95%  Cl 

^between 

Methodology  characteristics 

Peer  review  status 

90.7,  p  <  .001 

Published 

23 

4,162 

0.97 

[0.86,  1.07] 

Not  published 

Design 

30 

2,978 

0.30 

[0.21,0.39] 

183.1,  p<  .001 

Within  subject 

12 

707 

i.69a 

[1.52,  1.87] 

Quasi-experimental 

29 

5,187 

0.35b 

[0.27,  0.44] 

Experimental 

Implementer 

12 

1,246 

0.47b 

[0.34,  0.60] 

89.1,  p  <  .001 

Researcher 

15 

6,135 

0.13 

[0.01,0.24] 

Teacher 

38 

1,005 

0.82 

[0.73,  0.90] 

Test  type 

6.9,  p  =  .008 

Standardized 

14 

1,206 

0.77 

[0.62,  0.92] 

Researcher  created 

39 

5.934 

0.54 

[0.47,  0.62] 

Independence 

11.9,  p  <  .001 

Met 

13 

937 

0.79 

[0.66,  0.93] 

Not  met 

40 

6,203 

0.52 

[0.44,  0.60] 

Instructional  characteristics 

Instructional  guidance 

106.5,  p  <  .001 

High 

31 

4,531 

0.90 

[0.81,0.99] 

Low 

22 

2,609 

0.19 

[0.08,  0.29] 

Mathematical  topic 

44.5,  p  <  .001 

Place  value 

3 

101 

0.70ab 

[0.37,  1.04] 

Arithmetic 

25 

2,387 

0.39b 

[0.29,  0.48] 

Geometry 

5 

602 

0.57ab 

[0.37,  0.78] 

Fractions 

13 

2,762 

0.93a 

[0.78,  1.08] 

Algebra 

9 

1,288 

0.84a 

[0.65,  1.03] 

Perceptual  richness 

36.4,  p  <  .001 

Yes 

12 

1,395 

0.28 

[0.14,  0.41] 

No 

34 

4,723 

0.77 

[0.69,  0.85] 

Group  vs.  individual 

0.02,  p  =  .87 

Individual 

5 

481 

0.57 

[0.31,0.82] 

Group 

48 

6,659 

0.59 

[0.52,  0.66] 

Development  status 

106.8,  p  <  .001 

Preoperational 

8 

707 

-0.09a 

[-0.26,  0.07] 

Concrete 

40 

6,109 

08 1  b 

[0.73,  0.89] 

Formal 

5 

324 

0.3  lc 

[0.10,0.52] 

Instructional  time 

7.4,  p  =  .02 

^14  days 

25 

3,133 

0.59a 

[0.49,  0.69] 

15-45  days 

15 

1,261 

0.35b 

[0.21,0.49] 

>46  days 

7 

952 

0-49ab 

[0.28,0.71] 

Note.  For  moderators  with  more  than  two  levels,  mean  effect  sizes  with  different  subscripts  are  statistically  different  from 
one  another,  based  on  a  family-wise  Type  I  error  probability  of  ,05.  Cl  =  confidence  interval. 


Publication  Bias 

Publication  bias  refers  to  the  possibility  that  results  from  studies 
showing  statistically  significant  effects  in  the  expected  direction 
are  more  likely  to  be  published  than  results  form  studies  not 
showing  such  effects.  This  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  file- 
drawer  phenomenon  (Rosenthal,  1979).  To  assess  the  possible 
impact  of  such  bias,  we  included  both  published  and  unpublished 
manuscripts  in  the  present  review.  However,  given  that  our  un¬ 
published  studies  consist  primarily  of  dissertation  and  thesis  proj¬ 
ects,  we  cannot  rule  out  the  possibility  that  other  studies  with 
nonsignificant  findings  have  been  excluded.  Therefore,  we  con¬ 
ducted  an  analysis  of  publication  bias  to  assess  the  potential  impact 
of  missing  studies  on  meta-analytic  results.  Rosenthal’s  (1979) 
fail-safe  N  was  calculated  to  determine  how  many  studies  with  a 
null  effect  would  be  needed  to  attenuate  the  overall  effect  size  to 


nonsignificance.  This  analysis  revealed  that  approximately  9,501 
studies  would  be  needed  to  decrease  the  average  effect  size  of 
manipulatives  to  nonsignificance. 

Discussion 

The  purpose  of  this  meta-analytic  review  was  to  examine  the 
effect  of  using  concrete  manipulatives  for  teaching  mathematics 
when  compared  with  abstract  symbolic  instructional  conditions. 
Additional  research  exploring  comparisons  of  manipulatives 
against  iconic  representations  of  manipulatives  would  greatly  en¬ 
hance  our  understanding  of  instructional  strategies  that  use  con¬ 
crete  representations  of  mathematics.  Currently,  the  findings  from 
the  present  review  of  manipulatives  suggest  a  small-  to  moderate¬ 
sized  effect  in  favor  of  instructional  strategies  that  use  manipula¬ 
tives  when  compared  with  abstract  symbolic  instruction.  However, 
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Table  6 

Variability  of  Effect  Sizes  Within  Problem  Solving 


Moderator 

k 

N 

d 

95%  Cl 

^between 

Methodology  characteristics 

Peer  review  status 

18.5,  p  <  .001 

Published 

7 

335 

0.76 

[0.50,  1.03] 

Not  published 

2 

142 

-0.33 

[-0.07,  0.09] 

Design 

26.3,  p  <  .001 

Within  subject 

3 

146 

1.23a 

[-0.85.  1.60] 

Quasi-experimental 

3 

144 

0.27b 

[-0.20,  0.75] 

Experimental 

3 

187 

-0.08b 

[-0.43,0.25] 

Implementer 

23.2,  p  <  .001 

Researcher 

2 

116 

-0.39 

[-1.85,0.02] 

Teacher 

7 

361 

0.82 

[0.55,  1.09] 

Test  type 

8.2,  p  =  .002 

Standardized 

3 

201 

-0.03 

[-0.43,0.36] 

Researcher  created 

6 

276 

0.69 

[0.42,  0.97] 

Independence 

5.5,  p  =  .01 

Met 

2 

106 

-0.01 

[-0.47,0.43] 

Not  met 

7 

371 

0.61 

[0.35,  0.87] 

Instructional  characteristics 

Instructional  guidance 

19.1,  p<.  001 

High 

5 

202 

1.06 

[0.71,  1.42] 

Low 

4 

275 

0.04 

[-1.30,  1.39] 

Mathematical  topic 

45.1,  p  <  .001 

Place  value 

1 

24 

0.48a 

[-0.32,  1.29] 

Arithmetic 

5 

246 

0.02a 

[-0.26,  0.30] 

Geometry 

1 

93 

0.72a 

[0.20,  1.24] 

Fractions 

2 

114 

2.50b 

[1.82,3.18] 

Algebra 

0 

Perceptual  richness 

15.3,  p  <  .001 

Yes 

2 

100 

-0.27 

[-0.72,  0.18] 

No 

6 

377 

0.80 

[0.52,  1.08] 

Group  vs.  individual 

Individual 

0 

Group 

9 

477 

0.46 

[0.23,  0.68] 

Development  status 

2.2,  p  =  .33 

Preoperational 

1 

66 

0.08 

[-0.58,0.75] 

Concrete 

7 

318 

0.45 

[0.18,0.72] 

Formal 

1 

93 

0.72 

[0.20,  1.24] 

Instructional  time 

22.7,  p  <  .001 

<14  days 

6 

290 

0.86a 

[0.56,  1.16] 

15^45  days 

1 

76 

— 0.62b 

[-1.17,  -0.62] 

>46  days 

2 

111 

0.25a 

[-0.19,0.69] 

Note.  For  moderators  with  more  than  two  levels,  mean  effect  sizes  with  different  subscripts  are  statistically  different  from 
one  another,  based  on  a  family-wise  Type  I  error  probability  of  .05.  Cl  =  confidence  interval. 


these  results  cannot  be  used  as  evidence  that  manipulatives  are 
beneficial  for  learning  when  making  comparisons  to  other  math¬ 
ematic  instructional  strategies.  Furthermore,  an  examination  of 
effect  sizes  across  instructional  characteristics  and  learning  out¬ 
comes  revealed  that  the  effectiveness  of  manipulatives  is  complex 
and  requires  consideration  of  instructional  characteristics  and 
learning  outcomes. 

Concrete  manipulatives  have  been  proposed  as  an  effective 
strategy  in  aiding  students  in  problem  solving  and  transfer  of 
mathematical  understanding  (Burns,  1996;  NCTM,  2000).  Ef¬ 
fect  sizes  when  separated  by  learning  outcome  did  not  follow 
this  assumed  pattern.  In  fact,  instruction  that  used  manipula¬ 
tives  produced  a  moderate-  to  large-sized  effect  when  students 
were  measured  on  retention  and  small  effects  when  higher  level 
outcomes  such  as  problem  solving,  transfer,  and  justification 
were  considered.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  aggregated  and  disag¬ 


gregated  findings  indicate  that  concrete  manipulatives  may 
have  a  differential  impact  on  learning  outcomes.  These  differ¬ 
ential  outcomes  should  be  considered  for  future  empirical  ex¬ 
amination  and  when  teaching  mathematics  concepts  with  ma¬ 
nipulatives. 

Instructional  Characteristics 

Level  of  instructional  guidance,  mathematical  topic,  devel¬ 
opment  status,  perceptual  richness,  and  instructional  time  were 
statistically  significant  moderators  of  the  effects  of  using  con¬ 
crete  manipulatives.  The  moderators  of  developmental  status, 
level  of  instructional  guidance,  type  of  manipulative,  and  in¬ 
structional  time  are  of  particular  interest  due  to  the  connections 
between  these  moderators  and  current  developmental  and  in¬ 
structional  theories. 
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Table  7 

Variability  of  Effect  Sizes  Within  Transfer 


Moderator 

k 

N 

d 

95%  Cl 

(2 bet  ween 

Methodology  characteristics 

Peer  review  status 

2.2,  p  =  .13 

Published 

8 

2,871 

0.19 

[0.05,  0.32] 

Not  published 

Design 

5 

582 

0.04 

[-0.15,0.25] 

27.5,  p  <  .001 

Within  subject 

2 

72 

0.25  ab 

[0.69.  0.12] 

Quasi-experimental 

6 

702 

-0.21, 

[-0.39,  -0.03] 

Experimental 

Implementer 

5 

2,415 

0.40b 

[0.25,  0.56] 

1.4,  p  =  .23 

Researcher 

4 

259 

0.06 

[-0.20,  0.33] 

Teacher 

9 

3,194 

0.16 

[0.04,  0.29] 

Test  type 

0.92,  p  =  .33 

Standardized 

1 

60 

0.18 

[-0.43,0.80] 

Researcher  created 

12 

3,393 

0.14 

[0.03,  0.26] 

Independence 

29.3,  p  <  .001 

Met 

3 

225 

-0.61 

[-0.91,  -0.31] 

Not  met 

10 

3,228 

0.27 

[0.15,0.39] 

Instructional  characteristics 

Instructional  guidance 

6.7,  p  =  .009 

High 

8 

2,385 

0.00 

[-0.16,  0.16] 

Low 

5 

1,068 

0.27 

[0.12,  0.43] 

Mathematical  topic 

1.5,  p  =  .83 

Place  value 

1 

12 

0.33 

[-0.28,  0.96] 

Arithmetic 

7 

757 

0.16 

[0.00,  0.36] 

Geometry 

1 

147 

0.24 

[-0.15,0.65] 

Fractions 

3 

1,996 

0.09 

[-0.14,  0.32] 

Algebra 

1 

541 

0.09 

[-0.18,0.36] 

Perceptual  richness 

12.2,  p  <  .001 

Yes 

5 

1,359 

0.48 

[0.25,  0.62] 

No 

6 

2,094 

-0.02 

[-0.23,0.17] 

Group  vs.  Individual 

Individual 

Group 

Developmental  Status 

Preoperational 

Concrete 

13 

3,453 

0.14 

[0.03,  0.26] 

Formal 

Instructional  time 

3.6,  p  =  .06 

<14  days 

7 

1,625 

0.03 

[-0.13,0.21] 

15-45  days 

6 

1,828 

0.22 

[0.07,  0.37] 

>46  days 

Note.  For  moderators  with  more  than  two  levels,  mean  effect  sizes  with  different  subscripts  are  statistically  different  from 
one  another,  based  on  a  family-wise  Type  I  error  probability  of  .05.  Cl  =  confidence  interval. 


Developmental  status.  Several  contemporary  theorists  pro¬ 
pose  that  ability  to  reason  abstractly  is  the  pinnacle  of  cognitive 
development.  According  to  these  theorists,  concrete  manipula- 
tives  should  be  provided  when  younger  learners  begin  studying 
abstract  mathematical  concepts  (Bruner,  1964;  Piaget,  1962). 
Within  this  developmental  framework,  it  is  expected  that  pro¬ 
viding  manipulatives  allows  educators  to  represent  abstract 
concepts  with  concrete  representations.  These  concrete  repre¬ 
sentations  are  expected  to  facilitate  the  construction  of  meaning 
for  pre-  and  concrete  operational  children  and  result  in  positive 
cognitive  consequences.  In  contrast,  students  who  are  assumed 
to  have  reached  formal  operations  are  not  expected  to  derive 
comparable  cognitive  benefits  from  the  provision  of  concrete 
manipulatives. 

Our  findings  provide  partial  support  for  these  developmental 
predictions.  At  the  aggregated  level,  studies  that  included  children 


assumed  to  have  facility  with  concrete  operations  showed  medium 
to  large  effect  sizes,  whereas  studies  comprising  formal  opera¬ 
tional  students  had  relatively  smaller  effect  sizes.  Within  the 
learning  outcome  of  retention,  the  pattern  of  manipulatives  being 
the  most  efficacious  for  students  within  the  assumed  concrete 
operations  stage  remains;  however,  studies  consisting  of  samples 
of  preoperational-age  children  revealed  a  statistically  lower  and 
negative  mean  effect  size  ( d  =  -0.09)  than  studies  consisting  of 
samples  of  assumedly  concrete  or  formal  operational  students. 
Recently,  developmental  theorists  have  proposed  explanations  for 
why  concrete  manipulatives  may  be  less  effective  with  younger 
children.  According  to  these  explanations,  concrete  manipulatives 
may  not  be  as  effective  with  younger  children  because  they  may 
struggle  with  the  concept  that  an  object  can  stand  for  the  item 
while  simultaneously  representing  a  larger  mathematical  concept 
(DeLoache,  2000;  Uttal  et  al.,  2009).  Future  research  should  ex- 
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amine  how  concrete  manipulatives  assist  in  developing  founda¬ 
tional  mathematical  concepts  with  younger  children. 

Instructional  guidance.  Conflicting  recommendations  have 
been  provided  to  practitioners  concerning  the  level  of  instructional 
guidance  offered  to  students  during  the  learning  process.  Those 
who  recommend  high  levels  of  instructional  guidance  propose  that 
instructional  guidance  provides  students  with  explicit  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  select  pertinent  information,  organize  the  information  into 
coherent  structures,  and  incorporate  the  new  information  with  prior 
knowledge  (Mayer,  2003).  According  to  this  model,  low  levels  of 
instructional  guidance  do  not  promote  this  process  due  to  the  lack 
of  explicit  guidance  selecting  relevant  information.  Results  from 
the  aggregated,  retention,  and  problem-solving  data  support  this 
model,  with  high  levels  of  guidance  being  associated  with  higher 
levels  of  student  learning.  This  finding  also  aligns  with  prior 
research  examining  the  efficacy  of  manipulatives  in  listening  and 
reading  instruction  (Glenberg,  Brown.  &  Levin,  2007;  Glenberg, 
Jaworski.  Rischal,  &  Levin,  2007;  Marley  et  al.,  2007).  These 
researchers  have  suggested  that  the  scripted  manipulation  of  ob¬ 
jects  helps  students  establish  connections  between  concrete  repre¬ 
sentations  and  their  abstract  referents  (i.e.,  words),  which  in  turn 
enhances  comprehension. 

Proponents  of  low  instructional  guidance  contend  that  students 
who  reach  proficiency  with  limited  or  no  instructional  guidance 
develop  greater  conceptual  understandings  and  are  subsequently 
more  adept  at  transferring  this  knowledge  to  novel  circumstances 
(Schauble,  1996;  Stohr-Hunt,  1996).  Martin’s  (2009)  theory  of 
physically  distributed  learning  supports  this  notion  with  the  expla¬ 
nation  that  students  are  able  to  impose  their  own  meanings  on 
manipulatives.  This  development  of  self-relevant  meaning  allows 
for  greater  flexibility  and  for  learning  to  be  transferred  to  novel 
circumstances.  The  moderator  analysis  associated  with  the  transfer 
of  learning  outcome  provides  partial  support  for  this  perspective, 
with  low  instructional  guidance  studies  having  larger  effect  sizes 
on  transfer  of  learning  relative  to  high  levels  of  guidance.  Future 
research  is  needed  to  better  understand  what  level  of  instructional 
guidance  is  optimum  for  student  learning  with  manipulatives. 
More  specifically,  research  is  needed  to  examine  how  level  of 
instructional  guidance  may  need  to  vary  depending  upon  learning 
objective. 

Perceptual  richness.  The  perceptual  richness  of  manipula¬ 
tives  has  been  identified  as  a  potential  deterrent  to  student  learning 
and  performance  (Kaminski  et  al.,  2009;  Martin  &  Schwartz,  2005; 
McNeil  et  al.,  2009).  Superficial  details  that  are  present  in  percep¬ 
tually  rich  manipulatives  have  been  shown  to  distract  children 
when  asked  to  perform  a  math  word  problem,  resulting  in  students 
making  more  errors  in  solving  the  math  problem  but  proportionally 
fewer  conceptual  errors  than  students  who  used  bland  manipula¬ 
tives  (McNeil  et  al.,  2009). 

The  moderator  analysis  within  the  retention  and  problem¬ 
solving  data  provides  additional  support  for  the  idea  that  percep¬ 
tually  rich  manipulatives  suppress  student  learning.  Within  the 
learning  outcome  of  retention,  studies  utilizing  perceptually  rich 
manipulatives  had  a  smaller  effect  on  student  measures  of  imme¬ 
diate  performance.  Additionally,  specific  to  the  learning  outcome 
of  problem  solving,  those  studies  that  used  perceptually  rich  ma¬ 
nipulatives  revealed  a  lower  and  negative  mean  effect  size  ( d  = 
-0.27)  when  compared  with  studies  that  used  bland  manipulatives 
during  the  problem  solving  process. 


Results  on  transfer  of  learning,  an  outcome  that  requires  greater 
conceptual  understanding  of  the  mathematics  concepts,  indicated 
that  perceptually  rich  manipulatives  may  enhance  student  learning. 
With  findings  indicating  that  studies  that  used  bland  manipulatives 
had  a  lower  and  negative  mean  effect  size  (d  =  —0.02)  than 
studies  using  perceptually  rich  manipulatives.  However,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  that  this  finding  contradicts  previous  cognitive 
research  that  suggests  that  the  perceptual  richness  of  images  in¬ 
hibits  the  transfer  of  learning  (Goldstone  &  Sakamoto,  2003; 
Kaminski,  Sloutsky,  &  Heckler,  2008).  To  better  understand  this 
finding,  additional  research  examining  the  relationship  between 
the  perceptual  richness  of  manipulatives  and  their  effects  on  a 
variety  of  student  learning  outcomes  is  warranted. 

Instructional  time.  The  length  of  instructional  time  provided 
to  students  has  been  established  as  an  essential  variable  to  learning 
(Rosenshine  &  Berliner,  1978).  Furthermore,  experiments  con¬ 
trasting  direct  and  discovery  learning  as  means  to  improving 
inquiry  skills  have  implicated  length  of  instructional  time  as  an 
explanation  for  inconsistent  empirical  results  (Dean  &  Kuhn, 
2007)  within  the  instructional  strategy  literature.  According  to 
Dean  and  Kuhn  (2007),  in  order  for  student-controlled  strategies  to 
be  effective,  students  must  engage  in  instruction  over  an  extended 
period.  In  addition,  Sowell’s  (1989)  meta-analysis  provides  evi¬ 
dence  that  extended  use  of  manipulatives  had  a  positive  effect  on 
measures  of  retention.  Results  from  the  moderator  analysis  of  the 
present  study  contradict  these  findings.  Studies  that  were  less  than 
45  days  had  a  higher  mean  effect  on  student  learning  within  the 
aggregated  data.  Additionally,  within  the  learning  outcomes  of 
retention,  studies  that  were  less  than  14  days  had  a  higher  mean 
effect  than  studies  that  were  longer  (i.e.,  more  than  15  days),  and 
within  problem  solving,  studies  that  were  coded  at  being  medium 
in  length  (15  to  45  days)  had  a  lower  and  negative  mean  effect  size 
(d  =  -0.62)  than  short  or  long  studies.  A  possible  explanation  for 
these  contradictory  findings  was  the  inability  of  the  coding  to 
disentangle  instructional  time  with  the  length  of  study.  Therefore, 
further  research  that  specifically  examines  varying  lengths  of  in¬ 
structional  time  with  manipulatives  is  needed  to  provide  a  better 
understanding  of  how  this  instructional  variable  moderates  the 
overall  effectiveness  of  manipulatives. 

Methodological  Characteristics 

Methodological  aspects  of  studies  presented  additional  variation 
in  the  overall  findings.  This  variation  in  effect  sizes  due  to  meth¬ 
odological  characteristics  is  related  to  the  validity  of  the  inferences 
made  from  the  results  of  this  literature.  Methodological  character¬ 
istics  that  significantly  moderated  effect  sizes  included  peer  review 
status,  research  design,  implementer,  type  of  test,  and  accounting 
for  the  statistical  assumption  of  independence.  Moderation  within 
these  variables  raises  specific  concerns  related  to  statistical  con¬ 
clusion  validity  and  internal  validity. 

Statistical  conclusion  validity.  Validity  concerning  the  infer¬ 
ences  made  about  the  covariation  between  treatment  and  outcome 
is  of  specific  concern  when  examining  the  efficacy  of  teaching 
strategies.  Threats  to  statistical  conclusion  validity  may  lead  to 
results  that  either  overestimate  or  underestimate  the  magnitude  of 
the  covariation  between  the  treatment  and  the  outcome  (Shadish  et 
al.,  2002).  When  threats  of  this  nature  have  a  high  prevalence  in 
the  literature,  conclusions  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  teach- 
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ing  strategy  are  limited.  This  concern  is  supported  by  the  findings 
that  a  greater  effect  size  was  produced  when  statistical  indepen¬ 
dence  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  analysis.  Furthermore,  published 
studies  and  within-subjects  studies  produced  larger  effect  sizes. 
The  latter  suggests  that  the  results  of  within-subjects  studies 
should  be  carefully  evaluated.  The  former  could  be  an  indication 
that  published  studies  are  of  higher  quality  and  produce  significant 
results,  or  that  significant  findings  tend  to  be  published  over 
findings  that  fail  to  reach  statistical  significance. 

Internal  validity.  The  ability  to  make  an  inference  about  the 
causal  effect  of  manipulatives  on  student  learning  is  grounded  in 
research  design.  At  a  minimum,  to  build  a  case  for  strong  internal 
validity,  studies  must  be  able  to  account  for  plausible  rival  expla¬ 
nations.  The  most  effective  way  to  control  for  threats  to  internal 
validity  is  the  use  of  an  experimental  design.  By  randomly  assign¬ 
ing  participants  to  conditions,  plausible  threats  to  internal  validity 
are  minimized.  The  finding  that  studies  that  did  not  use  random 
assignment  had  a  significantly  higher  effect  size  than  those  from 
experimental  designs  emphasizes  the  need  for  researchers  and 
practitioners  to  be  cautious  when  making  prescriptive  statements 
concerning  the  efficacy  of  manipulatives. 

Limitations 

Limitations  of  meta-analyses  are  often  similar  to  those  for 
primary  studies  (Card,  2012).  Three  such  limitations  common  to 
both  meta-analytical  and  primary  studies  that  are  relevant  to  the 
current  meta-analysis  are  the  potential  problem  of  generalizing 
results,  issues  related  to  incomplete  or  missing  data,  and  the 
difficultly  of  drawing  sound  inference  about  causal  effects. 

Specific  to  this  meta-analysis  is  the  possible  limitation  of  gen- 
eralizability  due  to  our  definitions  of  manipulative  and  control 
groups.  For  example,  studies  that  used  a  scale  were  not  included  in 
the  sample,  nor  were  studies  that  made  comparisons  between 
manipulatives  and  pictures.  Inclusion  of  studies  that  used  tools  or 
pictures  may  alter  conclusions  regarding  mathematics  manipula¬ 
tives.  Therefore,  the  circumscribed  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  is 
that  a  positive  effect  of  manipulatives  was  found  on  student 
learning  outcomes  when  it  was  compared  with  conditions  in  which 
no  manipulatives  or  other  concrete  materials  (e.g.,  pictures)  were 
used  and  that  the  relationship  between  manipulatives  and  learning 
within  this  comparison  is  moderated  by  different  instructional 
characteristics.  Further  research  should  be  conducted  to  collect 
evidence  comparing  manipulatives  to  other  learning  strategies. 

Another  potential  limitation  on  generalizability  is  posed  by  the 
previously  mentioned  file-drawer  problem.  A  careful  attempt  was 
made  to  exhaustively  search  for  unpublished  manuscripts;  how¬ 
ever,  some  studies  examining  the  efficacy  of  manipulatives  may 
not  have  been  identified.  This  means  the  possibility  of  publication 
bias  is  still  present.  Additionally,  in  many  instances,  studies  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  meta-analysis  did  not  report  enough  information  for 
all  variables  of  interest  to  be  coded.  The  lack  of  information  from 
individual  studies  created  numerous  occasions  of  missing  values 
for  the  moderator  variables.  The  inability  to  use  all  studies  in  each 
moderator  analysis  could  have  decreased  the  statistical  power  of 
the  meta-analysis  to  detect  differences  that  may  exist.  The  lack  of 
information  from  studies  also  created  many  missed  opportunities 
to  further  develop  an  understanding  of  the  efficacy  of  manipula¬ 
tives.  Detailed  information  related  to  the  procedure  of  the  study 


(i.e.,  interval  of  time  between  outcomes  measures,  the  use  of 
manipulatives  at  time  of  testing,  and  details  related  to  actual 
activities  of  participants)  may  have  yielded  a  slightly  different 
overall  outcome  on  student  learning.  For  example,  the  lack  of 
details  provided  in  articles  limited  the  ability  to  make  distinctions 
between  learning  activities  that  were  conducted  within  each  study. 
Clarification  of  the  activities  conducted  within  each  study  may 
have  provided  an  opportunity  to  use  established  frameworks  such 
as  Chi’s  (2009)  taxonomy  of  learning  activities. 

Finally,  as  noted  by  Card  (2012),  the  strength  of  conclusions 
from  any  meta-analysis  is  based  on  the  quality  of  the  research 
design  for  both  the  meta-analysis  and  each  of  the  constituent 
studies.  For  example,  results  from  a  meta-analysis  of  high-quality 
studies  will  always  yield  better  conclusions  than  a  meta-analysis  of 
low-quality  studies.  Therefore,  the  observed  methodological  dif¬ 
ferences  in  study  quality  may  affect  the  quality  of  the  present 
results.  In  addition,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  reported 
moderator  effects  are  based  on  the  observed  covariation  between 
the  coded  moderator  variables  and  the  values  of  the  study  effect 
sizes.  As  such,  moderator  effects  should  not  be  construed  as  strong 
evidence  for  the  causal  effect  of  a  moderator  variable  on  the 
effectiveness  of  using  manipulative. 

Conclusion 

Results  from  this  meta-analysis  begin  to  focus  the  inconsisten¬ 
cies  seen  within  the  manipulation-based  literature.  Findings  indi¬ 
cate  that  using  manipulatives  in  mathematics  instruction  produces 
a  small-  to  medium-sized  effect  on  student  learning  when  com¬ 
pared  with  instruction  that  uses  abstract  symbols  alone.  Addition¬ 
ally,  results  revealed  that  the  strength  of  this  effect  is  dependent 
upon  other  instructional  variables.  Instructional  variables  such  as 
the  perceptual  richness  of  an  object,  level  of  guidance  offered  to 
students  during  the  learning  process,  and  the  development  status  of 
the  learner  moderate  the  efficacy  of  manipulatives.  The  finding 
that  specific  instructional  variables  either  suppress  or  increase  the 
efficacy  of  manipulatives  suggests  that  simply  incorporating  ma¬ 
nipulatives  into  mathematics  instruction  may  not  be  enough  to 
increase  student  achievement  in  mathematics.  These  contextual 
variables  therefore  must  be  considered  when  planning  instruction. 
It  is  our  hope  that  the  results  of  this  meta-analysis  will  further 
stimulate  math  manipulatives  research  and  assist  others  in  gener¬ 
ating  new  and  more  specific  hypotheses  investigating  this  instruc¬ 
tional  strategy. 
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Modeling  Writing  Development:  Contribution  of  Transcription  and 
Self-Regulation  to  Portuguese  Students’  Text  Generation  Quality 

Teresa  Limpo  and  Rui  A.  Alves 

University  of  Porto 


Writing  is  a  complex  activity  that  requires  transcription  and  self-regulation.  We  used  multiple-group 
structural  equation  modeling  to  test  the  contribution  of  transcription  (handwriting  and  spelling),  planning, 
revision,  and  self-efficacy  to  writing  quality  at  2  developmental  points  (Grades  4-6  vs.  7-9).  In  Grades 
4-6,  the  model  explained  76%  of  the  variance  in  writing  quality,  and  transcription  contributed  directly 
to  text  generation.  This  finding  suggests  that,  for  younger  students,  handwriting  and  spelling  were  the 
strongest  constraints  to  text  generation.  In  Grades  7-9,  the  model  explained  82%  of  the  variance  in 
writing  quality.  Although  transcription  did  not  contribute  directly  to  text  generation,  it  contributed 
indirectly  through  planning  and  self-efficacy.  The  progressive  automatization  of  transcription  throughout 
school  years  may  contribute  to  the  acquisition  and  development  of  self-regulatory  skills,  which,  in  turn, 
positively  influence  the  quality  of  text  generation.  Explicit  instruction  and  practice  in  handwriting, 
spelling,  planning,  and  revising  along  with  nurturing  of  realistic  self-efficacy  beliefs  may  facilitate 
writing  development  beyond  primary  years  of  schooling. 

Keywords:  writing  development,  transcription,  planning,  revision,  self-efficacy 


From  a  cognitive  perspective,  writing  is  a  complex  and  costly 
skill  that  places  multiple  demands  on  the  writer  (Hayes,  1996). 
Writing  is  such  a  complex  and  demanding  activity  that  it  generally 
takes  more  than  two  decades  to  achieve  writing  expertise  (Kellogg, 
2008).  Beminger  and  colleagues  have  argued  that  both  the  simple 
view  of  writing  proposed  by  Juel,  Griffith,  and  Gough  (1986;  Juel, 
1988)  and  the  not-so-simple  view  of  writing  (Beminger  &  Winn, 
2006;  see  also  Beminger  &  Chanquoy,  2012)  contribute  to  better 
understand  the  writing  processes  and  how  they  may  change  over 
development.  In  the  not-so-simple  model,  text  generation  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  collaboration  between  transcription  (handwriting  and 
spelling)  and  high-level  cognitive  skills  for  self-regulation,  such  as 
planning  and  revising.  During  writing,  the  interaction  among  these 
processes  occurs  within  working  memory  constraints.  In  a  notable 
review,  Graham  and  Harris  (2000)  also  concluded  that  writing 
development  depends  on  the  automatization  of  transcription  and 
the  acquisition  of  high  levels  of  self-regulation. 

The  present  study  aims  to  contribute  to  extant  research  on 
writing  development  by  focusing  on  the  role  of  transcription  and 
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self-regulation  skills  in  writing.  Although  considerable  research 
has  shown  that  these  skills  influence  writing  quality,  little  is  known 
about  their  relative  contribution  to  text  generation  throughout 
schooling.  Moreover,  studies  have  been  yielding  contradictory 
findings  regarding  the  relationships  between  transcription  and  self¬ 
regulation  and  their  contribution  to  written  composition  from  a 
developmental  perspective.  The  current  study  was  therefore  de¬ 
signed  to  examine  the  relationships  among  transcription,  self¬ 
regulation,  and  text  generation  and  to  directly  compare  them  at  two 
developmental  points  (Grades  4-6  [age  9—12  years]  vs.  Grades 
7-9  [age  12-15],  with  about  60  children  per  grade  level).  To  our 
knowledge,  no  such  large  and  comprehensive  assessment  study, 
using  multiple-group  structural  equation  modeling,  has  investi¬ 
gated  the  joint  development  of  these  critical  writing  skills  across  6 
years  of  schooling. 

Transcription  Predicts  Writing  Quality 

Transcription  refers  to  the  transformation  of  language  represen¬ 
tations  in  working  memory  into  written  text  (Beminger,  1999; 
Graham,  Beminger,  Abbott,  Abbott,  &  Whitaker,  1997).  This 
requires  the  retrieval  of  orthographic  symbols  and  the  execution  of 
fine-motor  movements  for  producing  them  (Abbott  &  Beminger, 
1993).  Thus,  transcription  involves  spelling  and  handwriting. 

This  low-level  writing  skill  was  under-recognized  for  years 
(Medwell  &  Wray,  2008)  because  it  was  assumed  that  it  did  not 
interfere  with  text  quality  in  typically  developing  children  beyond 
primary  grades  (Scardamalia,  Bereiter,  &  Goleman,  1982).  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  during  the  last  two  decades,  writing  research  has  been 
accumulating  evidence  about  the  impact  of  transcription  in  the 
quality  of  texts  produced  by  children  and  adolescents,  with  and 
without  disabilities  (Connelly,  Gee,  &  Walsh,  2007;  De  La  Paz  & 
Graham,  1995;  Graham,  1990;  Mac  Arthur  &  Graham,  1987;  Reece 
&  Cumming,  1996).  Graham  et  al.  (1997;  see  also  Graham  & 
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Harris,  2000)  reviewed  several  correlational  studies  and  concluded 
that  transcription  was  moderately  correlated  with  text  quality. 
However,  this  finding  should  be  read  carefully  as,  in  the  majority 
of  these  studies,  spelling  and  handwriting  bias  were  not  removed 
from  text  quality  scoring.  This  is  problematic  because  it  was 
observed  that  poor  spelling  and  penmanship  have  a  negative  im¬ 
pact  on  holistic  assessments  of  text  quality  (Berninger  &  Swanson, 
1994).  In  the  studies  reviewed  next,  this  methodological  limitation 
was  address  by  setting  apart  transcription  skills  from  quality  as¬ 
sessments. 

Regarding  spelling,  Juel  (1988)  found  that,  in  Grade  1,  29%  of 
the  variance  in  writing  quality  was  explained  by  spelling  skills,  but 
in  Grade  4  the  explained  variance  dropped  to  10%.  In  a  5-year 
longitudinal  study  (Grades  1-7),  Abbott,  Berninger,  and  Fayol 
(2010)  found  that  spelling  was  the  most  consistent  predictor  of 
composing  across  adjacent  grades  (.25  <  P  <  .67).  Using  struc¬ 
tural  equation  modeling  with  multiple  measures  of  each  construct, 
Graham  et  al.  (1997)  showed  that  handwriting  fluency  contributed 
to  writing  quality  in  Grades  1-3  (p  =  .53)  as  much  as  in  Grades 
4-6  (P  =  .67).  Alves  and  Jesus  (201 1)  found  significant  correla¬ 
tions  between  handwriting  fluency  and  writing  quality  in  Grade  2 
(r  =  .36),  but  not  in  Grades  1,  3,  and  4.  Christensen  (2004)  found 
moderate  correlations  with  a  sample  of  older  students  (Grades 
8-9;  r  =  .44).  Generally,  these  studies  have  shown  that  writing 
quality  is  influenced  by  writers’  transcription  skills,  even  though 
results  are  mixed  concerning  the  developmental  pattern  of  this 
relationship.  This  might  be  due  in  part  to  whether  single  or 
multiple  measures  were  used  to  assess  handwriting  fluency,  spell¬ 
ing,  and  compositional  quality  and  also  to  whether  cross-sectional 
or  longitudinal  research  designs  were  used. 

Berninger  and  colleagues  conducted  a  comprehensive  cross- 
sectional  study  collecting  multiple  transcription  and  text  genera¬ 
tion  measures  from  Grade  1  to  9  (for  reviews  see  Berninger  & 
Swanson,  1994;  Berninger,  1999).  They  found  that  in  Grades  1-3 
(age  6-9)  and  Grades  4-6  (age  9-12),  respectively,  25%  and  42% 
of  the  variance  in  compositional  quality  was  explained  by  tran¬ 
scription  (see  also  Graham  et  al.,  1997).  It  is  noteworthy  that  the 
explained  variance  in  writing  quality  by  transcription  dropped  to 
18%  in  Grades  7-9  (age  12-15).  Although  this  decrease  was  not 
statistically  tested,  it  was  suggested  that  students  became  more 
proficient  in  transcription,  and  these  processes  may  have  exerted 
less  constrain  on  text  generation  (Berninger,  1999). 

Self- Regulation  Predicts  Writing  Quality 

Self-regulation  is  critical  in  writing  as  it  enables  writers  to  attain 
their  literary  goals  through  the  use  of  strategies  employed  before, 
during,  and  after  writing  (Zeidner,  Boekaerts,  &  Pintrich,  2000). 
Zimmerman  and  Risemberg  (1997)  proposed  three  kinds  of  self- 
regulatory  strategies  involved  in  the  deliberate  management  of  the 
composing  process:  (a)  environmental  strategies  entail  the  self¬ 
regulation  of  the  physical  or  social  setting  where  writing  takes 
place,  (b)  behavioral  strategies  comprise  writing-related  motoric 
activities,  and  (c)  personal  strategies  encompass  cognitive  and 
affective  processes  that  writers  use  to  increase  their  effectiveness. 
Two  of  the  most  important  cognitive  self-regulatory  strategies  for 
organizing,  producing,  and  transforming  written  text  are  planning 
and  revising  (Graham  &  Harris,  2000;  Harris,  Santangelo,  & 
Graham,  2010;  Zimmerman  &  Risemberg,  1997). 


Planning  involves  setting  goals,  generating,  and  organizing 
ideas  (Hayes  &  Flower,  1980).  As  it  can  occur  before  or  during 
writing,  a  distinction  was  made  between  advanced  and  online 
planning  (Berninger  &  Swanson,  1994).  Several  correlational  stud¬ 
ies  have  analyzed  how  students’  ability  to  generate  a  plan  before 
writing  is  related  to  their  writing  performance.  In  the  studies 
reviewed  below,  preplanning  skills  were  assessed  through  the 
complexity  of  students’  written  plans.  Generally,  outlines  and 
graphic  organizers  are  considered  as  the  most  sophisticated  form 
of  preplanning  (see  Hayes  &  Nash,  1996,  for  a  review  on  planning 
measures). 

In  Grades  2  and  4,  it  was  found  that  students’  plans  did  not 
predict  writing  quality  (Olinghouse  &  Graham,  2009).  Likewise,  in 
Grades  4-6,  preplanning  skills  were  not  related  to  compositional 
quality  (Whitaker,  Berninger,  Johnston,  &  Swanson,  1994).  Only 
in  Grades  7-9,  positive  but  weak  correlations  were  found  between 
preplanning  and  writing  quality  (r  >  .17;  Berninger,  Whitaker, 
Feng,  Swanson,  &  Abbott,  1996).  As  younger  students’  written 
plans  were  very  similar  to  their  texts,  it  was  suggested  that  they 
were  not  differentiating  planning  from  translating  (Bereiter  & 
Scardamalia,  1987;  Berninger  &  Swanson,  1994;  McCutchen, 

2006) .  Moreover,  it  was  found  that  only  15%  of  sixth  graders 
engaged  in  outlining  before  writing  (Torrance,  Fidalgo,  &  Garcia, 

2007) .  This  value  increased  to  33%  in  a  similar  study  with  eight 
graders  (Fidalgo,  Torrance,  &  Garcia,  2008). 

Concerning  revision,  there  is  general  agreement  that  at  least  it 
includes  two  key-processes:  problem  detection,  which  includes 
schema-guided  reading  and  text  evaluation,  and  problem  correc¬ 
tion,  which  involves  the  selection  of  a  revising  strategy  and  its 
implementation  (Chanquoy,  2009;  Fitzgerald,  1987).  Whether  the 
revising  strategy  operates  at  the  surface  or  meaning  level,  it  can  be 
classified  as  editing  or  rewriting  (Allal,  Chanquoy,  &  Largy, 
2004).  In  a  similar  way  to  preplanning,  revision  is  hardly  included 
in  the  composition  process  of  novice  writers  (Fitzgerald  & 
Markham,  1987;  McCutchen,  2006).  Although  ability  to  revise 
emerged  in  Grades  4-6  in  a  sample  studied  by  Whitaker  et  al. 
(1994),  it  only  operated  at  all  levels  of  language  (i.e.,  word, 
sentence,  and  text)  in  Grades  7-9  (Berninger  et  al.,  1996).  Young 
writers’  revisions  seem  also  to  have  a  very  limited  impact  on  text 
quality  (Graham,  Harris,  MacArthur,  &  Schwartz,  1991) — proba¬ 
bly  because  younger  students  tended  to  focus  their  revisions  on 
surface  problems,  whereas  older  writers  focused  on  meaning  prob¬ 
lems  (Graham,  Schwartz,  &  MacArthur,  1993;  Harris  et  al.,  2010; 
MacArthur  &  Graham,  1987). 

Intervention  studies  have  provided  strong  support  for  the  asso¬ 
ciation  between  planning  and  revision  with  writing  quality.  Meta¬ 
analyses  have  shown  that  students  from  Grades  2  to  12  wrote 
better  texts  after  receiving  instruction  in  planning  and/or  revision 
(Graham,  McKeown,  Kiuhara,  &  Harris,  2012;  Graham  &  Perin, 
2007).  Importantly,  writing  quality  increased  when  these  strategies 
were  taught  in  tandem  with  other  self-regulatory  strategies 
(Brunstein  &  Glaser,  2011;  Glaser  &  Brunstein,  2007;  for  a  re¬ 
view,  see  Harris  &  Graham,  2009).  Examining  the  underlying 
mechanisms  of  a  successful  self-regulation-based  intervention, 
Brunstein  and  Glaser  (201 1)  found  that  it  had  a  positive  impact  on 
text  quality  by  promoting  planning  and  revising.  Of  great  import, 
they  showed  that  the  intervention  was  associated  with  an  increase 
in  students’  writing  knowledge  and  self-efficacy. 
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Writers’  beliefs  about  their  writing  ability  are  a  main  component 
of  self-regulation  (Zimmerman,  1995).  Self-efficacy  depends  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  self-regulatory  strategies  employed  and 
influences  their  persistent  use  in  writing  (Zimmerman  &  Risem- 
berg,  1997).  For  instance,  if  writers  attain  their  goals  by  planning 
or  revising,  their  self-efficacy  increases,  and  they  continue  using 
these  strategies  (Schunk  &  Ertmer,  2000).  Consequently,  writing 
performance  is  enhanced  (for  reviews  see  Klassen,  2002b;  Pajares, 
2003).  Indeed,  at  different  school  levels,  self-efficacy  predicted 
writing  quality  above  and  beyond  previous  performance  (effect 
sizes  ranged  from  .19  to  .40;  Pajares,  Miller,  &  Johnson,  1999; 
Pajares  &  Valiante,  1997,  1999).  Analyzing  the  development  of 
writing  self-efficacy.  Pajares,  Valiante,  and  Cheong  (2007)  found 
a  decrease  from  Grade  4  to  8.  Despite  the  expectation  that  an 
increase  in  competence  across  schooling  would  be  accompanied 
by  an  increase  in  self-efficacy,  this  pattern  was  not  verified. 
Possibly,  younger  students  may  overestimate  their  writing  skills, 
as  some  students  with  learning  disabilities  tend  to  do  (Klassen, 
2002a,  2002b). 

Transcription  Competes  With  Self-Regulation 

Low-level  transcription  and  high-level  self-regulation  processes 
impose  heavy  demands  on  the  limited  capacity  of  working  mem¬ 
ory.  Vanderberg  and  Swanson  (2007)  showed  that  the  central 
executive  significantly  predicted  planning,  translating,  and  revis¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  vocabulary,  punctuation,  text  structure,  and  gram¬ 
mar  (beta  weights  ranged  from  .21  to  .32).  As  transcription  and 
self-regulation  compete  for  the  same  pool  of  attentional  resources, 
these  processes  must  be  juggled  to  manage  cognitive  load  (Ala- 
margot,  Plane,  Lambert,  &  Chesnet,  2010;  Beminger,  1999;  Fayol, 
1999;  Kellogg,  1996;  McCutchen,  1996). 

Beginning  writers,  who  adopt  the  so-called  knowledge  telling 
strategy  for  composing,  do  not  show  this  coordination  (Bereiter 
&  Scardamalia,  1987).  Bourdin  and  Fayol  (1994.  2000)  showed 
that  as  transcription  is  a  large  resource  drain,  it  constrains  the 
acquisition  and  use  of  high-level  writing  skills  (see  also  Alves, 
Branco,  Castro,  &  Olive,  2012;  Grabowski,  2010;  Olive  & 
Kellogg,  2002).  This  may  explain,  first,  why  young  writers’ 
barely  plan  or  revise  spontaneously  and,  second,  why  their 
planning  and  revising  skills  are  not  sufficiently  developed  to 
influence  text  production.  However,  in  the  course  of  the  school 
years,  transcription  becomes  more  efficient,  reducing  the  cog¬ 
nitive  effort  required  (Kellogg,  2008;  McCutchen,  1988;  Olive, 
Favart,  Beauvais,  &  Beauvais,  2009).  In  line  with  a  capacity 
theory  of  writing,  this  gradual  automatization  enables  writers  to 
use  their  spare  attentional  resources  for  high-level  processes 
(Fayol,  1999;  McCutchen,  1996).  This  shift  of  cognitive  re¬ 
sources  allocation  may  set  the  basis  for  the  more  elaborated 
composing  strategy  of  knowledge-transforming  (Bereiter  & 
Scardamalia,  1987).  Transcription  stops  being  a  major  source  of 
constraint,  leading  to  the  development  and  successful  employ¬ 
ment  of  planning  and  revising  strategies  in  writing. 

Regarding  writing  self-efficacy,  little  is  known  about  how  it  is 
influenced  by  transcription  processes,  which  are  crucial  in  devel¬ 
oping  writing.  Given  that  young  writers  consider  writing  transcrip¬ 
tion  features  as  the  most  important  ingredients  in  good  writing 
(Graham  et  al„  1993;  Lin,  Monroe,  &  Troia,  2007;  Olinghouse  & 
Graham,  2009),  it  seems  likely  that  they  may  use  observable 


information,  such  as  the  length  of  their  texts  or  the  number  of 
spelling  eixors,  to  appraise  their  writing  ability.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
most  influential  sources  of  self-efficacy  is  students’  interpretation 
of  their  own  performances  (Bandura,  1997). 

Overview  of  the  Current  Study 

Multiple-group  structural  equation  modeling  was  used  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  development  of  writing  throughout  school  years.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  we  aimed  to  analyze  (a)  the  relationship  between  transcription 
(handwriting  and  spelling),  planning,  revision,  self-efficacy,  and 
the  quality  of  text  generation  (story  and  opinion  essay)  and  (b)  if 
the  strength  of  this  relationship  changes  over  time.  For  that,  we 
tested  the  model  depicted  in  Figure  1  at  Grades  4-6  (age  9-12) 
and  7-9  (age  12-15).  Although  the  proposed  paths  were  based  on 
the  multiple  sources  of  evidence  reviewed  above,  to  the  best  of  our 
knowledge,  no  such  model  was  previously  tested  across  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  Grades  4-6  we  predicted  a  direct  effect  of  transcription  on 
text  generation  quality,  but  in  Grades  7-9  we  predicted  an 
indirect  effect  of  transcription  on  text  generation  via  planning 
and  revision.  As  younger  students  have  not  mastered  transcrip¬ 
tion  yet,  text  generation  was  expected  to  be  largely  constrained 
by  it  (Graham  et  al.,  1997).  A  different  pattern  was  expected  in 
older  students  when  transcription  becomes  automatized  and 
should  exert  less  constraint  on  text  generation  (Berninger,  1999; 
Beminger  &  Swanson,  1994;  Kellogg,  2008).  This  increased 
transcription  fluency  may  enable  them  to  develop  their  planning 
and  revising  abilities  (Bereiter  &  Scardamalia,  1987;  Fayol, 
1999;  McCutchen,  1996),  which,  in  turn,  may  influence  writing 
quality  (Graham  &  Harris,  2000).  As  in  Grades  7-9  (Berninger 
et  al.,  1996),  but  not  in  Grades  4-6  (Whitaker  et  al.,  1994), 
planning  and  revising  were  found  to  be  correlated,  albeit 
weakly  (rs  =  .25),  we  expected  a  stronger  effect  from  planning 
to  revision  in  older  than  younger  writers. 

The  hypotheses  regarding  the  paths  from  transcription,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  revising  to  self-efficacy  were  as  follows.  In  Grades  4-6, 
we  predicted  that  self-efficacy  would  be  influenced  by  transcrip¬ 
tion.  This  prediction  stems  not  only  from  the  critical  role  that 
transcription  has  on  younger  students’  writing  (Beminger,  1999) 
but  also  from  their  emphasis  on  production  factors  when  defining 
good  writing  (Olinghouse  &  Graham,  2009).  In  Grades  7—9,  we 
predicted  that  self-efficacy  would  be  influenced  by  planning  and 
revising  because  self-efficacy  depends  on  the  effectiveness  of  the 
self-regulatory  strategies  (Zimmerman  &  Risemberg,  1997).  Older 
students  not  only  use  them  successfully  (Berninger  et  al.,  1996)  but 
also  acknowledge  their  importance  in  writing  (Graham  et  al., 
1993).  Finally,  we  hypothesized  that  self-efficacy  would  influence 
text  generation  at  both  grade  levels.  Research  findings  have  shown 
that  self-efficacy  predicts  writing  performance  throughout  school¬ 
ing  (Pajares,  2003). 

Method 

Participants 

Participants  were  419  Portuguese  native  speakers  in  Grades 
4-9.  Forty-three  students  were  excluded  from  the  analyses  based 
on  one  or  more  of  the  following  criteria:  absence  in  one  of  the  two 
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Figure  1.  Structural  model  of  the  relationship  between  transcription,  planning,  revision,  self-efficacy,  and  text 
generation.  Circles  represent  factors  (i.e.,  latent  variables),  rectangles  represent  indicators  (i.e.,  observed 
variables),  and  arrows  represent  direct  paths  (dashed  lines  represent  paths  that  were  removed  from  the  final 
model),  e  =  measurement  error;  D  =  structural  error. 


administration  sessions  (17  students),  task  instructions  not  fol¬ 
lowed  (22  students),  special  education  needs  (five  students),  and 
incomplete  tasks  (six  students).  Subsequent  analyses  were  based 
on  the  data  from  376  students. 

Younger  sample.  This  sample  included  171  students  in 
Grades  4-6  (57  fourth  graders,  Mage  =  10.0  years,  SD  =  0.3,  age 
range  =  9.4-11.0;  49  fifth  graders,  Mage  =11.0  years,  SD  =  0.6, 
age  range  =  10.4-13.0;  65  sixth  graders,  Mage  =12.1  years,  SD  = 
0.5,  age  range  =  1 1.4-14.0;  for  the  all  sample:  Mage  =11.1  years, 
SD  =  1 .0;  92  girls  and  79  boys).  Students’  socioeconomic  status 
was  assessed  through  the  educational  level  of  their  parents.  Re¬ 
spectively,  mother  and  father’s  educational  level  was  as  follows: 
18%  and  23%  completed  Grade  4  or  less;  45%  and  53%  completed 
Grade  9  or  less;  19%  and  13%  completed  high  school;  16%  and 
7%  completed  college  or  college  plus  some  postgraduate  study; 
and  2%  and  4%  was  unknown.  In  2011,  Portuguese  national 
statistics  regarding  females  and  males’  educational  level  is  as 
follows:  24%  and  27%  completed  Grade  4  or  less;  30%  and  38% 
completed  Grade  9  or  less;  17%  and  17%  completed  high  school; 
15%  and  11%  completed  college  or  college  plus  some  postgrad¬ 


uate  study,  and  14%  and  7%  was  unknown  (Fundaqao  Francisco 
Manuel  dos  Santos,  2012).  Student’s  achievement  was  assessed 
via  their  previous  marks  for  Portuguese,  mathematics,  and  history. 
Their  marks  are  given  in  a  scale  ranging  from  1  ( lowest  score )  to 
5  ( highest  score).  Taken  all  subjects  together,  14%  to  19%  had 
marks  below  3;  36%  to  46%  had  marks  equal  3;  and  35%  to  50% 
had  marks  above  3. 

Older  sample.  This  sample  included  205  students  in  Grades 
7-9  (69  seventh  graders,  Mage  =  13.0  years,  SD  =  0.4,  age 
range  =  11.9-14.4;  61  eighth  graders,  Mage  =  13.9  years,  SD  = 
0.4,  age  range  =  12.7-15.3;  75  ninth  graders,  Mage  =  15.0  years, 
SD  =  0.5,  age  range  =  14.4-16.8;  for  the  all  sample,  Mage  =  14.0 
years,  SD  =  0.9;  97  girls  and  108  boys).  Respectively,  mother  and 
father’s  educational  level  was  as  follows:  13%  and  14%  completed 
Grade  4  or  less;  45%  and  48%  completed  Grade  9  or  less;  20%  and 
17%  completed  high  school;  20%  and  17%  completed  college  or 
college  plus  some  postgraduate  study;  and  2%  and  4%  was  un¬ 
known.  Regarding  students’  achievement,  taken  Portuguese,  math¬ 
ematics,  and  history  together,  8%  to  26%  had  marks  below  3;  49% 
to  53%  had  marks  equal  3;  and  25%  to  39%  had  marks  above  3. 
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Setting 

Students  came  from  19  classes  integrated  in  a  public  cluster  of 
schools  located  in  an  urban  district  in  Northwest  Portugal.  In 
Portugal,  basic  education  lasts  9  years  and  comprises  three  stages: 
Grades  1-4  (age  6-10),  Grades  5-6  (age  10-12),  and  Grades  7-9 
(age  12-15).  Stage  1  is  provided  in  primary  schools  and  only  one 
teacher  is  responsible  for  teaching  four  main  courses;  Stage  2  is 
provided  in  basic  schools  and  children  have  one  teacher  for  each  of 
the  nine  courses;  finally.  Stage  3  is  provided  in  basic  or  secondary 
schools  and  students  have  1 1  courses  taught  by  different  teachers. 

Regarding  the  teaching  of  writing  in  Portugal,  two  key  shifts 
occurred  in  the  past  two  decades  (Alvares  Pereira,  Aleixo,  Car¬ 
doso,  &  Gra^a,  2010).  First,  writing  was  assumed  as  a  specific 
teaching  object  since  its  importance  in  students  and  professionals’ 
lives  was  recognized.  Second,  there  was  a  shift  from  a  product  to 
a  process  approach  to  writing,  which  provides  explicit  teaching  on 
how  planning,  translating,  and  revising  processes  can  be  carried 
out  in  text  production.  Although  writing  is  the  preferred  learning 
and  assessment  tool  across  courses  and  schooling,  explicit  writing 
instruction  only  occurs  in  Portuguese  language  classes. 

Handwriting  Fluency  Measures 

Alphabet  task.  Students  were  asked  to  write  the  alphabet  in 
lowercase  as  quickly  as  possible  without  making  mistakes 
(Beminger  et  ah,  1992).  The  experimenter  told  them  to  stop  15  s 
after  they  had  started  writing  the  alphabet.  The  final  score  was  the 
number  of  correct  letters  written.  A  letter  was  counted  when  it  was 
legible  out  of  context  and  in  the  right  alphabetical  order. 

Copy  task.  Students  were  asked  to  copy  a  60-word  paragraph 
as  quickly  as  possible  without  making  mistakes.  After  90  s  copying 
it,  the  experimenter  told  them  to  stop.  The  final  score  was  the 
number  of  words  copied  accurately.  A  word  was  considered  cor¬ 
rect  when  its  letters  and  diacritics  were  clearly  copied  without  any 
mistake. 

Spelling  Measures 

Spontaneous  spelling.  A  measure  of  spelling  in  a  functional 
communicative  context  was  provided  by  the  percentage  of  words 
spelled  correctly  in  the  story  and  in  the  opinion  essay. 

Dictated  spelling.  Forty  words  were  dictated  at  intervals  of  6 
s.  These  words  belong  to  five  categories  representing  some  com¬ 
plexities  of  the  Portuguese  spelling  system:  silent  letter  h,  contex¬ 
tual  effect,  position  effect,  inconsistency,  and  consonantal  group 
(for  greater  detail,  see  Carvalhais  &  Castro,  2012).  The  final  score 
was  the  total  number  of  words  spelled  correctly. 

Planning  Measures 

The  experimenter  gave  students  a  green  sheet  and  explained  to 
them  that  before  writing  the  text  they  would  have  3  min  to  plan  it. 
They  were  told  to  use  that  sheet  as  their  “think  pad”  and  to  write 
down  everything  that  could  help  them  to  write  the  text  (for  a 
similar  procedure,  see  Beminger  et  al.,  1996).  The  developmental 
maturity  of  students’  planning  behavior  was  measured  with  a  scale 
ranging  from  1  (low)  to  6  (high).  The  scores  1  and  2  were 
attributed  to  plans  that  represent  no  preplanning  and  minimal 
preplanning,  respectively.  Plans  summarizing  the  text  received  a 


score  of  3,  and  plans  with  topics  slightly  elaborated  in  the  text 
received  a  score  of  4.  The  scores  5  and  6  were  attributed  to  plans 
with  emergent  subordination  (i.e.,  rudimentary  macrostructure) 
and  structural  relationships  (e.g.,  graphic  organizers),  respectively. 
This  scoring  scale  is  non-genre-dependent  and  was  based  on  the 
scales  developed  by  Whitaker  et  al.  (1994),  and  Olinghouse  and 
Graham  (2009).  Participants  made  one  plan  for  the  story  and 
another  for  the  opinion  essay  and  both  measures  were  considered. 

Revision  Measures 

To  measure  students’  revising  skills,  they  were  asked  to  revise 
a  narrative  text,  which  had  two  meaning  errors  of  three  kinds 
created  by  missing,  inconsistent,  and  out-of-sequence  sentences. 
As  younger  students  seem  to  have  problems  in  detecting  errors 
(Beal,  1990),  which  is  necessary  for  their  correction,  the  task  was 
performed  in  two  phases.  First,  students  were  asked  to  mark 
“anything  that  it  is  not  right  or  does  not  sound  good.”  Second,  the 
experimenter  gave  them  the  same  text  with  the  target  errors 
marked  and  asked  students  to  correct  them.  Respectively,  the  final 
scores  were  the  total  number  of  errors  accurately  detected 
(revision-detection)  and  corrected  (revision-correction). 

Self-Efficacy  Measure 

To  measure  self-efficacy  beliefs,  students  filled  out  the  Writing 
Skills  Self-Efficacy  scale  (Pajares  &  Valiante,  1999)  that  we 
adapted  to  the  Portuguese  language.  The  scale  has  10  items,  which 
measure  students’  confidence  about  being  able  to  accomplish 
specific  writing  skills  (e.g.,  “Correctly  spell  all  words  in  a  one- 
page  story  or  composition”).  The  answers  were  given  in  a  scale 
ranging  from  0  (no  chance)  to  100  (completely  certain).  As  sug¬ 
gested  by  Pajares  (2003),  the  self-efficacy  assessment  must  be 
matched  to  and  in  close  temporal  proximity  with  the  writing 
outcome.  Accordingly,  after  the  text  topic  was  presented,  students 
were  asked  to  judge  their  confidence  in  accomplishing  those  skills 
when  writing  about  that  topic.  Thus,  two  measures  of  self-efficacy 
were  collected:  story  self-efficacy  (a4_6  =  .93;  a7_9  =  .94)  and 
opinion  essay  self-efficacy  (a4_6  =  .94;  a7_9  =  .94).  Because 
multicollinearity  between  these  two  measures  (r4_6  =  .81;  r7_9  = 
.87)  could  create  estimation  and  inference  problems,  as  suggested 
by  Kline  (2005),  they  were  averaged  to  form  a  composite  score 
(viz.,  self-efficacy). 

Text  Generation  Measures 

Text  generation  was  assessed  through  the  quality  of  a  story 
(“Tell  a  story  about  a  child  who  lost  his  or  her  pet”)  and  an  opinion 
essay  (“Do  you  think  teachers  should  give  students  homework 
every  day?”).  To  control  for  potential  effects  of  genre  difficulty  on 
subsequent  tasks,  writing  order  for  genre  was  counterbalanced. 
Students  had  8  min  to  write  the  text,  and  they  were  notified  4  and 
2  min  before  the  end  of  the  time  limit.  Anytime  a  student  stopped 
writing  he  or  she  was  prompted  once  to  continue. 

Four  graduate  students,  blind  to  study  purposes,  rated  the  overall 
text  quality  using  a  scale  ranging  from  1  (low  quality)  to  7  (high 
quality).  To  control  for  expected  differences  between  grade  levels, 
one  pair  of  judges  rated  the  texts  from  Grades  4-6,  and  the  other 
pair  rated  the  texts  from  Grades  7-9.  Raters  were  told  to  consider 
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and  give  the  same  weight  to  the  following  factors:  ideas  quality 
(i.e.,  originality  and  relevance  of  the  ideas),  organization  (i.e., 
coherence  and  organization  of  the  text),  sentence  structure  (i.e., 
syntactic  correctness  and  diversity  of  the  sentences),  and  vocabu¬ 
lary  (i.e.,  diversity,  interest,  and  proper  use  of  the  words).  To  avoid 
biased  judgments  all  texts  were  previously  typed  and  corrected  for 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  capitalization  errors.  For  each  text 
genre,  the  scores  were  the  average  for  the  two  judges. 


and  kurtosis  of  all  variables  revealed  no  distributional  problems,  as 
the  absolute  values  of  these  indexes  did  not  exceed  3.0  and  10.0, 
respectively  (Kline,  2005).  Table  2  presents  the  intercorrelations 
among  all  study  variables  by  grade  group.  Generally,  correlations 
were  positive  and  modest  in  size,  with  a  similar  pattern  for  both 
samples. 

Structural  Equation  Modeling 


Reliability  of  Measures 

At  each  grade  level,  a  second  judge  rescored  the  written  prod¬ 
ucts  for  20%  of  the  students.  For  the  alphabet  and  copy  task,  story 
and  opinion  essay  spelling,  dictated  spelling,  story  and  opinion 
essay  planning,  and  error  detection  and  correction  tasks,  inter-rater 
reliability  (Pearson’s  coefficient)  was  .98,  1.00,  .99,  .99,  1.00,  .89, 
.89,  1.00,  and  1.00,  respectively.  For  story  and  opinion  essay 
quality  evaluation,  inter-rater  reliability  was,  respectively,  .79  and 
.84  for  Grades  4-6  and  .85  and  .83  for  Grades  7-9. 


Figure  1  depicts  the  model  that  was  tested  against  data  from  two 
groups:  Grades  4-6  versus  Grades  7-9.  Multiple-group  structural 
equation  modeling  was  used  to  evaluate  model  invariance  across 
both  groups.  To  test  the  hypotheses  that  the  relationships  among 
latent  constructs  were  different  across  samples,  data  analyses  en¬ 
compassed  a  series  of  hierarchical  steps  (Byrne,  2010;  Kline, 
2005).  First,  we  tested  if  the  model  fit  the  data  of  both  grade 
groups,  separately.  For  that,  single-group  analyses  were  conducted 
to  establish  a  baseline  model  for  each  group  (baseline  model). 
Second,  we  tested  if  this  model  fit  the  data  of  the  two  groups, 


Procedure 

Classroom  groups  with  20-25  students  performed  the  tasks  that 
were  distributed  between  two  45-min  sessions  during  the  month  of 
May  (end  of  Portuguese  academic  year).  Both  sessions  started  with 
the  presentation  of  the  text  topics.  Then,  students  filled  out  the 
self-efficacy  scale  about  the  presented  genre.  After  that,  they 
planned  and  wrote  the  text.  Last,  students  performed  the  spelling 
and  revision  tasks  in  the  first  session,  and  the  copy  and  alphabet 
tasks  in  the  second  one.  Two  adults  were  always  present  in  the 
room  to  guarantee  that  experimental  procedures  were  carried  out 
as  intended. 


simultaneously.  For  that,  the  parameters  estimated  in  the  baseline 
model  were  estimated  in  a  multiple-group  model,  with  no  restric¬ 
tions  on  its  parameters  (configural  model).  Third,  we  tested  if  the 
path  coefficients  between  latent  variables  and  indicators  were 
equivalent.  For  that,  factor  loadings  were  constrained  to  be  equal 
across  groups  (measurement  model).  Fourth,  we  examined 
whether  factor  structure  was  consistent  across  grade  groups.  To 
test  structural  invariance,  equality  constrains  on  structural  paths 
were  introduced  in  a  stepwise  fashion  (structural  model). 

To  evaluate  fit  of  the  models  we  used  the  chi-square  statistic 
(X2),  the  confirmatory  fit  index  (CFI)  and  the  root-mean-square 
error  of  approximation  (RMSEA).  CFI  values  greater  than  .95  and 


Results 

Preliminary  Data  Analysis 


.90,  and  RMSEA  values  less  than  .06  and  .10  are  considered  good 
and  adequate  fits,  respectively  (Hu  &  Bentler,  1999).  As  suggested 
by  Byrne  (2010),  we  used  the  x2  and  CFI  difference  tests  to  test  for 
group  invariance.  Evidence  of  noninvariance  is  claimed  when  Ax2 


Descriptive  statistics  for  the  observed  variables  for  Grades  4-6 
and  7-9  are  displayed  in  Table  1.  The  inspection  of  the  skewness 

Table  1 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  All  Measures  by  Grade  Group 

is  statistically  significant  and  ACFI  is  greater  than  or  equal  to  .01 
(Chen,  2007;  Cheung  &  Rensvold,  2002). 

Measure 

Grades  4-6  (n 

=  171) 

Grades  7-9  {n 

=  205) 

M 

SD 

Sk 

Ku 

M 

SD 

Sk 

Ku 

Alphabet  task 

14.69 

5.10 

0.62 

0.27 

20.93 

5.43 

-0.02 

0.49 

Copy  task 

29.99 

5.60 

-0.16 

-0.11 

40.16 

5.88 

-0.39 

0.44 

Story  spelling 

95.71 

4.18 

-1.81 

4.13 

98.03 

2.13 

-1.70 

3.39 

Opinion  essay  spelling 

95.11 

4.98 

-2.41 

8.40 

97.87 

2.56 

-2.43 

8.19 

Dictated  spelling 

30.71 

4.44 

-1.02 

1.05 

35.16 

2.84 

-1.36 

2.59 

Story  planning 

2.38 

1.28 

0.23 

-1.64 

3.10 

1.39 

-0.22 

-1.01 

Opinion  essay  planning 

1.92 

1.14 

1.03 

-0.25 

3.06 

1.39 

-0.17 

-1.35 

Revision-detection 

1.07 

1.03 

0.64 

0.04 

1.55 

1.23 

0.67 

0.20 

Revision-correction 

1.32 

0.94 

0.23 

0.14 

1.75 

1.03 

-0.01 

-0.02 

Self-efficacy 

73.58 

17.72 

-0.75 

0.24 

71.88 

13.76 

-0.34 

0.10 

Story  quality 

4.35 

1.22 

-0.49 

0.55 

3.84 

1.44 

-0.05 

-0.34 

Opinion  essay  quality 

3.70 

1.28 

-0.18 

-0.26 

3.73 

1.35 

0.03 

-0.36 

Note.  Sk  =  skewness;  Ku  =  kurtosis.  Metric  and  possible  range  for  reported  measures  are  as  follows:  alphabet  task  =  number  of  correct  letters;  copy 
task  =  number  of  correct  words;  story  and  opinion  essay  spelling  =  percentage  of  correct  words;  dictated  spelling  =  number  of  correct  words  (0-40); 
self-efficacy  =  scale  ranging  from  0  {no  chance)  to  100  {completely  certain );  story  and  opinion  essay  planning  =  scale  ranging  from  1  {low)  to  6  ( high ); 
revision-detection  =  number  of  accurately  detected  errors  (0-6);  revision-correction  =  number  of  accurately  corrected  errors  (0-6);  story  and  opinion 
essay  quality  =  scale  ranging  from  1  {low)  to  7  {high). 
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Table  2 


Correlations  Between  All  Measures  by  Grade  Group 


Measure 


1.  Alphabet  task 

2.  Copy  task 

3.  Story  spelling 

4.  Opinion  essay  spelling 

5.  Dictated  spelling 

6.  Story  planning 

7.  Opinion  essay  planning 

8.  Revision-detection 

9.  Revision-correction 

10.  Self-efficacy 

1 1 .  Story  quality 

12.  Opinion  essay  quality 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

.51*** 

.32*** 

.28*** 

2^ j *** 

.13 

.16 

.14* * 

.21** 

.38*** 

.31*** 

.23” 

.55*** 

— 

25*** 

.24*** 

.33*** 

.10 

.09 

.11 

.21** 

.35*** 

.34*** 

.26*** 

.26** 

.16* 

_ 

.56*** 

43*** 

.12 

.20** 

.11 

.18* 

.32**’ 

.20** 

.25*** 

.22** 

.23** 

.66*** 

— 

.55*** 

.18* 

.19** 

.14* 

.18* 

32*** 

.26*** 

.23*** 

.36*** 

29*** 

^2*** 

.55*** 

— 

.16* 

.18** 

.26*** 

.19** 

.35*** 

.34**’ 

.16* 

.03 

-.01 

-.08 

.16* 

— 

.52*** 

.15* 

.16* 

.14* 

.28*** 

3  j  #*# 

.11 

.06 

.19* 

.12 

.19* 

.39*** 

— 

.13 

.08 

.23** 

.31*’* 

34*** 

.12 

.05 

.20** 

.19* 

.30*** 

.13 

.14 

— 

.36*** 

.22** 

.19” 

.33*” 

.28*** 

.17* 

.17* 

.18* 

.35*** 

.08 

.18* 

.43*** 

— 

2^*** 

3 ry  *** 

21** 

.15** 

.13 

3^  *** 

.26** 

.40*** 

.11 

.08 

.12 

.10 

— 

.50*** 

41*** 

3 /j  *** 

.35*** 

,ii 

.16* 

.27*** 

.08 

.11 

.23** 

.18* 

— 

44*** 

3^*** 

.23** 

.17* 

.23** 

33*** 

.12 

.25** 

.35*** 

.29*** 

.39”* 

— 

Note.  Correlations  for  Grades  4-6  (n  =  171)  are  below  the  diagonal  and  correlations  for  Grades  7-9  (n  —  205)  are  above  the  diagonal. 

*  p  <  .05.  ’><.01.  **><.001. 


Before  model  evaluation,  latent  variables  were  scaled  by  impos¬ 
ing  unit  of  loading  identification  constraints  (Kline,  2005).  The 
unstandardized  coefficients  of  the  alphabet  task,  opinion  essay 
spelling,  opinion  essay  planning,  revision-detection,  self-efficacy, 
and  opinion  essay  quality  on  the  respective  factors  were  fixed  to 
1.0.  Only  the  variance  of  the  Transcription  factor  was  constrained 
to  equal  1 .0,  so  that  the  second-order  factor  loadings  were  freely 
estimated. 

Baseline  models.  The  first  evaluation  of  the  model  revealed 
an  adequate  fit  to  the  data  for  the  younger  sample,  x2(43,  N  = 
171)  =  79.02,  p  =  .001,  CFI  =  .93,  RMSEA  =  .07,  P(rmsea  < 
.05)  =  .09,  and  a  very  good  fit  for  the  older  sample,  x2(43,  N  = 
205)  =  43.64,  p  =  .44,  CFI  =  .99,  RMSEA  =  .01,  R(rmsea  < 
.05)  =  .96.  An  analysis  of  the  modification  indices  (Mis)  revealed 
a  problem  in  the  model  regarding  the  dictated  spelling  indicator.  In 
Grades  4-6,  Mis  for  the  regression  weights  revealed  two  param¬ 
eters  with  Mis  greater  than  6.0,  which  represented  the  cross¬ 
loadings  of  dictated  spelling  on  the  Revision  and  Text  Generation 
factors.  Because  there  was  no  strong  theoretical  basis  to  specify 
these  additional  parameters,  and  given  that  the  Spelling  factor 
already  had  two  other  indicators,  we  decided  to  remove  the  dic¬ 
tated  spelling  indicator.  Also,  to  produce  the  most  parsimonious 
model,  the  nonsignificant  paths  for  both  groups  were  deleted  (viz., 
Planning  ->  Revision,  Planning  -*•  Self-efficacy,  and  Revision  -» 
Self-Efficacy).  As  the  effect  of  revision  on  text  generation  was 
marginally  significant  in  both  samples  ( ps  >  .08),  we  decided  not 
to  remove  it.  After  this  respecification,  the  final  model  provided  a 
good  fit  to  the  data  for  Grades  4-6,  x2(36,  N  =  171)  =  52.56,  p  = 
.04,  CFI  =  .95,  RMSEA  =  .05,  P(rmsea  <  .05)  =  .43,  and  a  very 
good  fit  to  the  data  for  Grades  7-9,  x2(36,  N  —  205)  =  29.36,  p  = 
.77,  CFI  =  1 .00,  RMSEA  <  .001,  P(rmsea  <  .05)  =  .99.  Table  3 
presents  standardized  and  unstandardized  regression  coefficients 
for  both  samples.  Although  only  story  planning  in  Grades  4-6  had 
a  marginally  significant  factor  loading  (p  =  .06),  all  standardized 
factor  loadings  ranged  from  moderate  to  strong  (range4_6  =  .46— 
.99;  range7_9  =  .54-99),  indicating  that  the  observed  variables 
were  good  indicators  of  the  latent  constructs. 

Transcription,  planning,  revision,  and  self-efficacy  accounted 
for  76%  and  82%  of  the  variance  in  text  generation  quality, 
respectively,  in  Grades  4-6  and  7-9.  Considering  the  structural 
part  of  the  model,  the  effects  of  transcription  on  planning  (T-»P), 


revision  (T-»R),  and  self-efficacy  (T-»SE)  were  significant  in 
Grades  4-6  ((3T_P  =  .33,  p  =  .006;  (3T_*R  =  -57,  p  <  .001; 
(3t^se  =  -39,  p  <  -001)  and  in  Grades  7-9  ((3T^P  =  .39,  p  < 
.001;  |3X_*R  =  .58,  p  <  .001;  PT^SE  =  .69,  p  <  .001).  The  effect 
of  transcription  on  text  generation  (T^>TG)  was  significant  in 
Grades  4-6  ((3T_TG  =  -60,  p  =  .01),  but  it  was  not  in  Grades  7-9 
(PT_TG  =  .26,  p  =  .23).  To  examine  the  indirect  effects  of 
transcription  on  text  generation  via  planning  (T— »P— >TG),  revision 
(T— >R— >TG),  and  self-efficacy  (T— »SE-*TG),  we  used  modified 
Sobel  tests  (Sobel,  1982).  The  indirect  effects  mediated  by  planning 
and  self-efficacy  were  significant  in  Grades  7-9  ((3X  _>P^XG  =  .15, 
Sobel  z  =  2.55,  p  =  .01;  px_^SE_*TG  =  .21,  Sobel  z  =  2.05, 
p  =  .04),  but  they  were  not  in  Grades  4-6  (px^P_»XG  =  .03,  Sobel 
z  =  0.69,  p  =  .49;  (3X_^SE^XG  =  .03,  Sobel  z  =  0.66,  p  =  .51). 
The  indirect  effect  of  transcription  on  text  generation  via  revision 
was  significant  in  neither  group  (ps  >  .10).  These  results  suggest 
that,  for  younger  students,  transcription  contributes  directly  to  text 
generation,  but,  for  older  students,  transcription  contributes  indi¬ 
rectly  to  text  generation,  through  planning  and  self-efficacy.  As  the 
baseline  model  was  very  good  for  both  groups,  invariance  evalu¬ 
ation  was  conducted  to  analyze  grade-group  differences  (see  Table 
4  for  goodness-of-fit  statistics). 

Configural  model.  As  the  multiple-group  model  fitted  the 
data  very  well,  x2(72,  N  =  376)  =  81.93,  p  —  .20,  CFI  =  .99, 
RMSEA  =  .02,  P(rmsea  <  .05)  =  .99,  we  proceeded  with  invari¬ 
ance  testing. 

Measurement  model.  The  model  with  constrained  factor 
loadings  showed  no  decrement  in  fit,  x2(77,  N  =  376)  =  86.58, 
p  <  .21,  CFI  =  .99,  RMSEA  =  .02,  P(rmsea  <  .05)  =  1.00,  with 
X2  and  CFI  difference  tests  supporting  noninvariance.  Thus,  there 
were  no  differences  in  factor  loadings  between  Grades  4-6  and 
7-9,  indicating  that  the  measures  had  the  same  meaning  for  both 
groups.  After  establishing  measurement  invariance,  structural  dif¬ 
ferences  were  examined. 

Structural  model.  There  was  a  decrement  in  fit  when  factor 
loadings  and  structural  paths  were  constrained  to  be  equal  across 
groups,  x2(86,  N  =  376)  =  102.91,  p  <  .10,  CFI  =  .98,  RMSEA  = 
.02,  P(rmsea  <  .05)  =  .99.  As  the  x2  difference  test  was  margin¬ 
ally  significant,  and  the  CFI  difference  test  supported  noninvari¬ 
ance,  we  went  further  in  the  analysis  to  determine  noninvariant 
paths.  A  stepwise  procedure  was  used,  in  which  only  invariant 
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Table  3 


Unstandardized  and  Standardized  Path  Coefficients  by  Grade  Group 


Grades  4-6  ( n  = 

171) 

Grades  7-9  (n 

=  205) 

Path 

Unstandardized 

Standardized 

Unstandardized 

Standardized 

Transcription 

Transcription  — »  Handwriting 

2.90 

3.03 

.76 

Alphabet  task2 

1.00 

.85 

1.00 

.74 

Copy  task 

0.83 

.64*** 

1.00 

.69*"* 

Transcription  — »  Spelling 

2.15 

.53*** 

1.23 

.64*** 

Story  spelling 

0.84 

0.82 

.75*** 

Opinion  essay  spelling2 

1.00 

.82 

1.00 

.75 

Planning 

Story  planning 

0.61 

.46  ns 

0.90*** 

.68**’ 

Opinion  essay  planning2 

1.00 

.85 

1.00 

.76 

Revision 

Detection2 

1.00 

.59 

1.00 

.54 

Correction 

1.15 

.74*** 

1.03 

.67*** 

Self-efficacy 

Self-efficacyb 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

Text  generation 

Story  quality 

0.75 

.56*** 

1.17 

75*** 

Opinion  essay  quality2 

1.00 

.71 

1.00 

.74 

Transcription  — >  Planning 

0.31 

.33** 

0.41 

.39*** 

Transcription  — »  Revision 

0.34 

0.38 

.58*** 

Transcription  — *  Self-efficacy 

6.83 

9.38 

.69*** 

Transcription  — *  Text  generation 

0.54 

.60* 

0.23 

.26  ns 

Planning  — *  Text  generation 

0.08 

.09  ns 

0.32 

Revision  — >  Text  generation 

0.44 

.30  ns 

0.33 

.25  ns 

Self-efficacy  —*■  Text  generation 

0.004 

.09  ns 

0.02 

.31* 

Note.  For  between-samples  comparisons,  see  unstandardized  coefficients,  but  for  within-sample  comparisons,  see  standardized  coefficients. 
2  Reference  variable.  b  Single  indicator  of  factor. 

"><.05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 


paths  were  hold.  First,  we  constrained  the  paths  from  transcription 
to  handwriting  and  spelling.  Second,  we  constrained  the  significant 
paths  in  both  samples,  namely,  those  from  transcription  to  plan¬ 
ning,  revision,  and  self-efficacy.  Third,  we  constrained  the  path 
from  revision  to  text  generation.  In  all  of  these  three  steps,  differ¬ 
ence  tests  supported  noninvariance.  Finally,  when  we  constrained 
the  paths  from  planning,  self-efficacy,  or  transcription  on  text 
generation,  the  fit  of  the  model  declined  significantly,  Ax2(l)  > 
4.36,  ps  <  .05;  ACFI  =  .01.  These  analyses  indicated  that  these 
three  paths  differed  significantly  between  grade  groups.  Transcrip¬ 
tion  contributed  more  to  text  generation  quality  in  Grades  4-6, 


while  planning  and  self-efficacy  contributed  more  to  text  genera¬ 
tion  quality  in  Grades  7-9. 

Discussion 

Significance  of  Findings 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  are  in  line  with  the  not-so- 
simple  view  of  writing  (Beminger  &  Winn,  2006)  by  showing  that 
transcription  and  self-regulation,  specifically,  planning,  revision, 
and  self-efficacy  are  crucial  for  text  generation  in  developing 


Table  4 


Summary  of  the  Goodness-of-Fit  Statistics  for  Tests  of  Multiple-Group  Invariance 

Model 

x2 

df 

AX2 

A  df 

P 

CFI 

ACFI 

Configural  model 

81.93 

72 

_ 

.99 

Measurement  model 

86.58 

77 

4.65 

5 

.46 

.99 

.00 

Structural  model 

102.91 

86 

16.33 

9 

.06 

.98 

.01 

H  — »  T  and  S  —*■  T  equal 

89.85 

79 

3.27 

2 

.20 

.99 

.00 

T  — »  P,  T  — >  R,  and  T  — »  SE  equal 

92.70 

82 

2.84 

3 

.42 

.99 

.00 

R  — *  TG  equal 

92.85 

83 

0.16 

1 

.69 

.99 

.00 

T  — >  TG  equal 

97.22 

84 

4.37 

1 

.04 

.98 

.01 

P  — »  TG  equal 

98.31 

84 

5.46 

1 

.02 

.98 

.01 

SE  — >  TG  equal 

98.41 

84 

5.56 

1 

.02 

.98 

.01 

Note.  CFI  =  comparative  fit  index;  H  = 
generation. 

=  handwriting;  T  = 

=  transcription;  S 

=  spelling;  P  = 

=  planning;  R  : 

=  revision; 

SE  =  self-efficacy;  TG 

=  text 
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writing.  The  analyses  indicated  that  the  model  under  test  was  a 
very  good  description  of  the  data  for  both  Grades  4-6  and  7-9. 
Moreover,  the  measurement  part  of  the  model  was  similar  across 
grade  groups  showing  that  the  constructs  had  the  same  meaning  for 
both  groups.  Notably,  we  showed  that  these  skills  explained  76% 
and  82%  of  the  variance  in  writing  quality  in  Grades  4-6  and  7-9, 
respectively.  Of  interest,  we  found  some  differences  between  these 
two  groups  regarding  the  relationship  between  transcription,  plan¬ 
ning,  revision,  self-efficacy,  and  text  generation. 

In  line  with  our  hypothesis,  transcription  constrained  text  gen¬ 
eration  in  Grades  4-6  but  not  in  Grades  7-9.  This  result  agrees 
with  Beminger  (1999),  who  showed  that  the  explained  variance  in 
writing  quality  by  transcription  decreased  from  Grades  4-6  to 
7-9.  The  direct  contribution  of  low-level  skills  to  writing  quality  in 
younger  students  might  reflect  a  lack  of  automaticity  in  transcrip¬ 
tion  (Graham  et  ah,  1997).  Because  developing  writers  struggle 
with  the  orthographic-motor  and  orthographic-linguistic  compo¬ 
nents  of  writing,  these  components  are  likely  to  interfere  with  the 
quality  of  their  written  texts  (Beminger,  1999;  Bourdin  &  Fayol, 
1994;  Olive  &  Kellogg.  2002).  This  was  not  the  case  for  the  older 
sample,  in  which  transcription  had  no  direct  effect  on  writing 
quality.  A  reasonable  explanation  is  that  older  students’  handwrit¬ 
ing  and  spelling  skills  were  sufficiently  automatized  to  directly 
constrain  text  generation.  This  is  not  to  say  that  these  low-level 
skills  are  no  longer  important.  On  the  contrary,  a  main  result  from 
the  present  study  was  that  transcription  continued  to  exert  its 
influence  on  writing  quality  after  Grades  4-6  but  indirectly, 
through  its  impact  on  planning  and  self-efficacy. 

Consistent  with  our  predictions,  older  students’  transcription 
skills  contributed  indirectly  to  text  generation  via  planning.  Still, 
when  we  scrutinized  this  effect,  the  hypothesis  was  only  partially 
confirmed  because  transcription  contributed  to  text  generation  in 
Grades  7-9  as  much  as  in  Grades  4-6.  Thus,  in  both  groups,  the 
greater  the  transcription  fluency,  the  better  their  planning  skills 
were.  Nevertheless,  while  these  more  developed  planning  skills 
were  associated  to  better  texts  in  Grades  7-9,  they  were  not  in 
Grades  4-6.  Possibly,  younger  students  lack  either  sufficient 
planning  abilities  or  the  knowledge  to  appropriately  use  them  in 
writing  (Englert,  Raphael,  Fear,  &  Anderson,  1988;  Lin  et  al., 
2007).  All  in  all,  whereas  preplanning  might  emerge  in  Grades 
4-6,  it  only  seems  to  be  sufficiently  developed  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  text  production  in  Grades  7-9. 

Regarding  self-efficacy,  we  found  that  it  was  influenced  by 
transcription  not  only  in  Grades  4-6  but  also  in  Grades  7-9.  This 
indicates  that  even  older  students  may  rely  on  their  handwriting 
and  spelling  abilities  to  gauge  their  own  sense  of  confidence. 
Nonetheless,  while  self-efficacy  influenced  older  students’  writing 
quality,  it  did  not  in  the  younger  sample.  It  is  possible  that  young 
writers  were  not  able  to  translate  their  perceived  self-efficacy  into 
corresponding  performance.  Students  might  have  lacked  the  nec¬ 
essary  knowledge  and  skills  to  proactively  adjust  their  writing 
behavior  to  their  appraisals  of  personal  capabilities  (Bandura, 
1997).  Although  this  explanation  assumes  that  students’  self- 
efficacy  judgments  were  accurate,  this  could  have  not  been  the 
case.  Indeed,  given  that  self-efficacy  influence  task  choice,  ex¬ 
pended  effort,  perseverance,  and  emotional  reactions,  faulty  self¬ 
judgments  could  also  explain  why  novice  writers’  writing  perfor¬ 
mance  was  unrelated  to  self-efficacy. 


Of  concern  were  the  results  about  revision,  which  were  similar 
across  grade  groups.  Although  students’  transcription  fluency  pre¬ 
dicted  students’  skills  to  revise  meaning  errors,  these  skills  were 
not  related  to  writing  quality.  This  latter  result  might  be  explained 
differently  according  to  grade  group.  It  is  possible  that  younger 
students  lacked  sufficient  revising  skills.  By  contrast,  it  might  be 
that  older  students,  albeit  being  in  the  possession  of  those  skills, 
did  not  use  them  to  increase  the  quality  of  their  writing.  It  could  be 
argued  that  students  did  not  have  enough  time  to  employ  their 
revising  skills  in  an  8-min  writing  task.  This  was  probably  not  the 
case  because,  in  a  writing  task  without  time  limits,  eighth  graders 
only  spent  10%  of  their  writing  time  revising  their  texts  (Fidalgo 
et  al.,  2008).  As  revision  places  large  demands  on  working  mem¬ 
ory,  it  is  possible  that  older  students  were  not  able  to  write  their 
texts  and,  simultaneously,  revise  them  for  meaning  (Hacker, 
1994).  Probably,  postponing  revision  would  have  improved  text 
quality  (Chanquoy,  2001). 

Finally,  the  predicted  relationship  between  the  self-regulation 
variables  in  Grades  7-9  was  not  found.  In  the  sample  studied, 
writers’  ability  to  generate  written  plans  before  writing  was  not 
linked  to  their  ability  to  revise  meaning  errors,  suggesting  that 
these  skills  did  not  develop  in  tandem.  This  result  might  be 
explained  by  the  different  nature  of  these  strategies:  Writers  plan 
what  they  are  going  to  write,  but  they  revise  what  they  have 
already  written.  In  addition,  the  lack  of  relationship  between 
planning  and  revising  is  possibly  related  to  the  finding  that  while 
some  students  tend  to  adopt  planning  strategies,  others  tend  to 
prefer  revising  strategies  (Kieft,  Rijlaarsdam,  Galbraith,  &  van  der 
Bergh,  2007).  Unexpectedly,  the  paths  from  planning  and  revising 
to  self-efficacy  were  also  nonsignificant.  This  result  might  be 
related  to  the  use  of  a  general  self-efficacy  measure,  not  explicitly 
tied  to  the  use  of  writing  self-regulatory  strategies.  Burning, 
Dempsey,  Kauffman,  McKim,  and  Zumbrunn  (2012)  found  em¬ 
pirical  support  for  a  three-factor  model  of  writing  self-efficacy 
comprising  self-efficacy  for  writing  ideation,  writing  conventions, 
and  writing  self-regulation.  The  assessment  of  specific  dimensions 
of  self-efficacy,  such  as  self-efficacy  for  self-regulated  learning 
(Zimmerman  &  Martinez-Pons,  1990),  can  inform  us  better  about 
how  students’  beliefs  are  influenced  by  their  planning  and  revising 
skills. 

Limitations  and  Future  Research  Directions 

Some  limitations  in  the  present  study  need  to  be  considered,  as 
well  as  possible  ways  to  further  explore  the  development  of 
writing.  First,  the  data  came  from  a  single  group  of  schools. 
However,  the  sample  included  a  full  range  of  backgrounds  and  the 
main  results  confirmed  the  literature  reviewed. 

Second,  by  asking  students’  to  plan  and  revise,  we  do  not  know 
if  they  were  able  to  do  it  spontaneously  in  their  texts.  Indeed,  it  is 
as  important  to  have  the  appropriate  skills  to  use  a  strategy,  as  to 
autonomously  decide  when  to  employ  that  strategy.  Future  re¬ 
search  should  therefore  focus  on  the  extent  to  which  students  can 
deliberately  plan  and  revise  and  how  this  impacts  writing  perfor¬ 
mance. 

A  third  limitation,  which  is  related  to  the  previous  one,  is  that 
online  planning  and  online  revision  were  not  examined.  By  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  online  management  of  these  processes  we  could  deepen 
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our  understanding  about  their  interaction  and  temporal  distribution 
as  a  function  of  transcription. 

Fourth,  working  memory  and  writing  knowledge  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  model.  Working  memory  is  a  pivotal  system  in  the 
relationship  between  low-  and  high-level  writing  processes  (Kel¬ 
logg,  1996;  McCutchen,  1996).  The  inclusion  of  a  working  mem¬ 
ory  factor  could  have  provided  valuable  information  about  the 
evolution  of  this  relationship  during  school  years.  Also,  the  stu¬ 
dents’  writing  knowledge  and  its  impact  on  writing  has  been 
widely  discussed  in  the  literature  (Englert  et  al.,  1988;  Graham  et 
al.,  1993;  Lin  et  al.,  2007;  McCutchen,  2011).  Very  early  on, 
knowledge  about  writing  predicted  writing  quality,  above  and 
beyond  transcription  and  self-regulation  (Olinghouse  &  Graham, 
2009).  The  relationship  of  writing  knowledge  with  these  processes 
deserves  further  attention. 

Finally,  any  conclusion  drawn  from  our  results  is  limited  to  the 
indicators  used  and  to  writing  assessment,  as  writing  instruction 
was  not  studied  in  this  project.  Additional  self-regulatory  strate¬ 
gies,  such  as  goal-setting,  self-monitoring,  or  self-instructions 
(Graham  &  Harris,  2000;  Harris  et  al.,  2010;  Zimmerman  & 
Risemberg,  1997),  should  be  examined.  Likewise,  as  intraindi¬ 
vidual  differences  at  the  text,  sentence,  and  word  levels  were  found 
(Wagner  et  al.,  2011;  Whitaker  et  al.,  1994),  other  text  generation 
measures  should  be  considered  in  future  research. 

Educational  Implications 

This  study  confirmed  that  transcription  contributes  to  develop¬ 
ing  writing  (Berninger  &  Swanson,  1994;  Graham  et  al.,  1997)  and 
is  likely  to  hamper  the  acquisition  and  development  of  high-level 
writing  processes,  which  characterizes  mature  writing  (Alamargot 
et  al.,  2010).  For  that  reason,  transcription  should  be  taught  and 
practiced  until  a  proficient  level  of  automaticity  is  achieved.  In¬ 
deed,  through  its  influence  on  planning  maturity  and  self-efficacy 
beliefs,  transcription  stills  constraining  older  students’  writing. 
Educational  research  has  already  shown  the  positive  effects  of 
interventions  targeting  handwriting  (e.g.,  Christensen,  2004;  Jones 
&  Christensen,  1999)  and  spelling  (e.g.,  Berninger  et  al.,  1998, 
2002;  Graham,  Harris,  &  Fink-Chorzempa,  2002).  In  spite  of  that, 
these  skills  tend  to  be  neglected  by  teachers  beyond  the  initial 
years  of  learning  to  write. 

The  findings  that  in  Grades  4-6  self-regulation  variables  were 
influenced  by  transcription  but  did  not  influence  text  quality, 
suggest  that  this  developmental  age  may  be  a  sensitive  period  to 
promote  planning  and  revising  as  well  as  to  nurture  self-efficacy 
beliefs.  Particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the  development  of 
revising  skills  because  even  older  students  do  not  seem  to  use  them 
as  an  aid  to  write  better  texts.  It  has  been  widely  demonstrated  that 
teaching  self-regulatory  strategies  builds  self-efficacy  and  en¬ 
hances  writing  quality  (see  Harris  &  Graham,  2009,  for  further 
discussion).  Even  though  it  is  not  desirable  that  these  skills  become 
fully  automatized  (McCutchen,  1988),  through  teaching,  they  can 
become  fluent  and  increase  writing  efficiency.  To  fulfill  students 
writing  needs,  the  design  of  intervention  programs  tapping  low- 
and  high-level  skills  is  clearly  warranted  (for  successful  programs 
see  Berninger  et  al.,  2006;  Berninger  et  al.,  2002). 

In  conclusion,  the  present  study  analyzed  the  role  of  transcrip¬ 
tion  and  self-regulation  in  text  generation  quality  throughout  de¬ 
velopment.  Transcription  proved  to  be  the  most  restrictive  factor  to 


writing  quality,  directly,  in  Grades  4-6,  and,  indirectly  via  plan¬ 
ning  and  self-efficacy,  in  Grades  7-9.  Our  study  adds  to  a  growing 
body  of  research  showing  that  writing  development  is  heavily 
based  on  transcription  and  self-regulation.  If  we  want  to  enhance 
students’  written  composition  across  school  years,  none  of  these 
sets  of  skills  should  be  left  behind. 
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Do  Early  Literacy  Skills  in  Children’s  First  Language  Promote 
Development  of  Skills  in  Their  Second  Language?  An  Experimental 

Evaluation  of  Transfer 
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Florida  State  University  University  of  Southern  California 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  cross-language  transfer  of  the  emergent  literacy  skills  of 
preschoolers  who  were  Spanish-speaking  language-minority  children  in  the  context  of  an  experimental 
intervention  study.  Ninety-four  children  were  randomly  assigned  either  to  a  control  condition  (HighScope 
Preschool  Curriculum)  or  to  receive  small-group  pull-out  instruction  (Literacy  Express  Preschool 
Curriculum)  in  English  or  initially  in  Spanish  and  transitioning  to  English.  We  examined  whether 
children’s  initial  skills  in  one  language  moderated  the  impact  of  the  intervention  on  those  same  skills  in 
the  other  language  at  posttest.  Results  demonstrated  that  for  children  in  the  English-only  intervention 
condition,  initial  Spanish  receptive  vocabulary  and  elision  skills  moderated  the  impact  of  the  intervention 
on  English  receptive  vocabulary  and  elision  skills  at  posttest,  respectively.  For  children  in  the  transitional 
intervention  condition,  initial  English  definitional  vocabulary  and  elision  skills  moderated  the  impact  of 
the  intervention  on  Spanish  definitional  vocabulary  and  elision  skills  at  posttest,  respectively.  Results  for 
the  vocabulary  interactions  supported  the  notion  of  transfer  of  specific  linguistic  information  across 
languages,  whereas  results  for  the  elision  interaction  for  the  English-only  intervention  group  comparisons 
supported  language-independent  transfer.  Results  for  the  elision  interaction  for  the  transitional  interven¬ 
tion  group  comparisons  supported  both  language-independent  and  language-specific  transfer.  Implica¬ 
tions  for  the  theory  of  cross-language  transfer  of  emergent  literacy  skills  are  discussed. 

Keywords:  English  language  learners,  language  minority,  emergent  literacy,  transfer 


Latinos  are  the  largest  and  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  U.S. 
population.  As  of  2011,  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau  reported  that  there 
were  more  than  49  million  people  of  Latino  origin  living  in  the 
United  States,  accounting  for  16%  of  the  population.  The  Latino 
population  grew  an  estimated  3.2%  from  2007  to  2008  (approxi¬ 
mately  1.5  million  people),  and  it  continues  to  grow  rapidly  due  to 
immigration  from  many  Latin  American  countries.  In  the  United 
States,  26%  of  the  population  age  5  years  or  younger  as  well  as 
23%  of  the  population  age  18  years  or  younger  are  of  Latino 
descent.  Latino  students  now  represent  the  second  largest  popula¬ 
tion  of  students  within  the  United  States  (Hemphill,  Vanneman,  & 
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Rahman,  2011).  Children  who  are  exposed  to  a  significant  amount 
of  Spanish  in  the  home  make  up  a  large  portion  of  the  Latino 
population  in  the  United  States  and  are  at  a  particularly  high  risk 
for  developing  reading  problems.  The  U.S.  Census  Bureau  (2007) 
reported  that  12.3%  of  the  U.S.  population  older  than  age  5  speaks 
Spanish  or  a  Spanish  Creole  at  home.  Latino  children  who  speak 
Spanish  are  often  referred  to  as  either  Spanish-speaking  English 
language  learners  (ELLs)  or  language-minority  (LM)  children.  An 
important  distinction  between  these  two  classifications  is  that 
children  identified  as  Spanish-speaking  ELLs  must  have  limited 
English  proficiency;  however,  LM  refers  to  children  who  are 
exposed  to  a  language  other  than  English  in  the  home  but  who  do 
not  necessarily  have  limited  English  proficiency.  Therefore,  LM 
children  encompass  all  children  who  are  exposed  to  Spanish  in  the 
home  whether  or  not  they  have  limited  English  proficiency. 

Children’s  language  background  is  an  important  factor  for  eval¬ 
uating  their  risk  status  for  reading  difficulties,  and  U.S.  Latino 
children  are  at  a  high  risk  of  developing  reading  problems.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Hemphill  et  al.  (201 1),  there  is  a  large  gap  between  the 
reading  performance  of  Latino  children  and  that  of  White  children. 
Although  the  overall  reading  scores  of  both  fourth-  and  eighth- 
grade  Latino  students  have  improved  from  1992  to  2009,  the  gap 
between  Latino  and  White  students  has  remained  constant.  Latino 
children  represent  a  significant  challenge  to  educators  who  are 
charged  with  the  task  of  helping  these  children  develop  their 
reading  skills  and  to  narrow  the  existing  performance  gap  between 
Latino  and  White  students. 
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Research  indicates  that  emergent  literacy  skills  are  associated 
with  children’s  later  reading  skills  and  are  measurable  as  early  as 
the  preschool  years  (Whitehurst  &  Lonigan,  1998).  Specifically, 
the  three  skills  that  are  the  most  predictive  of  future  reading  ability 
in  monolingual  English-speaking  children  are  phonological  aware¬ 
ness  (PA),  print  knowledge,  and  oral  language  (Lonigan,  Schatsch- 
neider,  &  Westberg,  2008;  Whitehurst  &  Lonigan,  1998).  PA  is  a 
child’s  ability  to  detect  and  manipulate  the  sounds  of  spoken 
language  independent  of  the  semantic  properties  of  those  sounds. 
Print  knowledge  is  children’s  understanding  of  how  print  is  orga¬ 
nized,  as  well  as  letter-name  and  letter-sound  knowledge.  Oral 
language  consists  of  a  child’s  vocabulary,  as  well  as  his  or  her 
ability  to  use  vocabulary  within  context  to  convey  and  understand 
meaning.  Understanding  these  precursors  to  reading  is  important 
because  reading  ability  becomes  relatively  stable  as  early  as  kin¬ 
dergarten  (Wagner,  Torgesen,  &  Rashotte,  1994;  Wagner  et  al„ 
1997).  Although  these  emergent  literacy  skills  are  often  correlated 
with  one  another,  they  are  each  distinct  skills  that  uniquely  predict 
children’s  later  reading  abilities  (Whitehurst  &  Lonigan,  1998). 

Although  there  is  a  large  body  of  research  examining  reading 
and  reading-related  skills  of  monolingual  English-speaking  chil¬ 
dren,  substantially  less  research  has  been  conducted  concerning 
reading  and  reading-related  skills  of  LM  children.  Most  research 
that  has  examined  reading  and  reading-related  skills  of  LM  chil¬ 
dren  indicates  that  most  of  the  same  factors  that  contribute  to 
reading  difficulty  or  success  among  monolingual  English-speaking 
students  also  contribute  to  later  reading  difficulty  or  success 
among  LM  children  (e.g.,  Lindsey,  Manis,  &  Bailey,  2003;  Manis, 
Lindsey,  &  Bailey,  2004).  For  example,  word  identification  skills 
have  similar  developmental  trajectories  for  both  LM  and  mono¬ 
lingual  English-speaking  children  from  kindergarten  through  sec¬ 
ond  grade  (Manis  et  al„  2004).  Similarly,  skills  such  as  phonolog¬ 
ical  awareness,  oral  language,  and  print  knowledge  that  predict 
reading  outcomes  in  monolingual  English-speaking  students  also 
predict  reading  outcomes  among  LM  children  (Lindsey  et  al., 
2003;  Manis  et  al.,  2004). 

Researchers  have  investigated  the  relations  between  first- 
language  (LI)  and  second-language  (L2)  emergent  literacy  skills 
of  Latino  LM  children,  examining  whether  the  level  of  proficiency 
of  emergent  literacy  skills  in  children’s  LI  predicts  their  compe¬ 
tency  in  L2  (e.g.,  Leafstedt  &  Gerber,  2005;  Lopez  &  Greenfield, 
2004;  Tabors,  Paez,  &  Lopez,  2003).  Research  has  demonstrated 
that  for  LM  children,  skills  within  the  domain  of  PA  are  related 
both  within  and  across  languages  (e.g.,  Branum-Martin  et  al., 
2006;  Gottardo,  2002;  Gottardo  &  Mueller,  2009;  Leafstedt  & 
Gerber,  2005).  Specifically,  children  with  strong  LI  PA  skills  tend 
to  have  strong  L2  PA  skills  (e.g.,  Atwill,  Blanchard,  Gorin,  & 
Burstein,  2007).  Although  some  researchers  claim  that  evidence 
indicating  that  children’s  LI  skills  predict  their  competency  in  L2 
demonstrates  that  children  “transfer”  these  skills  across  languages, 
other  researchers  have  demonstrated  that  LI  and  L2  PA  skills  are 
separate  but  related  constructs;  that  is,  they  form  distinct  factors— 
even  though  the  factors  are  correlated  with  one  another — when 
examined  with  confirmatory  factor  analysis  (Branum-Martin  et  al., 
2006;  Gottardo  &  Mueller,  2009). 

Most  prior  studies  on  the  relations  between  LI  and  L2  reading- 
related  skills  have  focused  on  LM  children  in  the  early  elementary 
school  years.  Less  research  has  been  conducted  with  LM  children 
in  preschool.  Studies  indicate  that  there  are  positive  correlations 


between  the  LI  and  L2  PA  skills  of  LM  preschool  children 
(Anthony  et  al.,  2009;  Dickinson,  McCabe,  Clark-Chiarelli,  & 
Wolf,  2004;  Lopez  &  Greenfield,  2004;  Tabors  et  al.,  2003).  More 
research  examining  cross-language  relations  of  emergent  literacy 
skills  with  LM  preschool  children  is  needed  to  allow  researchers  to 
determine  fully  if,  how,  and  when  these  emergent  literacy  skills 
transfer  from  one  language  to  another. 

Cummins  (1979)  introduced  the  developmental  interdependence 
hypothesis  (DIH)  of  cross-language  transfer  as  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  development  of  language  and  literacy  skills  of  LM 
children.  He  proposed  that  among  LM  children,  development  of 
language-related  skills  in  children’s  L2  is  dependent  upon  the 
children’s  proficiency  in  those  skills  in  their  LI.  More  specifically, 
according  to  the  DIH,  the  ability  to  acquire  proficiency  in  L2 
depends  on  the  competence  of  the  individual  in  LI  skills  at  the 
time  of  initial  exposure  to  L2;  however,  this  transfer  is  not  auto¬ 
matic.  According  to  the  DIH,  children’s  skills  in  one  language  will 
transfer  to  a  second  language  only  if  there  is  sufficient  exposure  to 
that  language  (a  characteristic  of  L2  input)  and  motivation  to  learn 
it  (an  attribute  of  the  individual  learning  the  L2;  Cummins,  1981). 
The  importance  of  exposure  to  L2  is  highlighted  by  consistent 
findings  that  the  length  of  residency  in  a  country  in  which  the 
primary  language  is  the  individual’s  L2  is  strongly  related  to  L2 
acquisition  (Cummins,  1991);  however,  attributes  of  the  individual 
learning  the  L2  are  also  important  for  the  development  of  strong 
L2  skills,  as  evidenced  by  the  finding  that  cognitive  and  person¬ 
ality  characteristics  contribute  as  much  to  the  development  of  L2 
academic  proficiency  as  does  length  of  residency  (Cummins  et  al., 
1984). 

Cummins  (1981)  integrated  the  notion  of  a  common  underlying 
proficiency  (CUP)  within  the  DIH  as  an  additional  perspective  on 
the  phenomenon  of  transfer.  He  stated  that  in  addition  to  LI  or  L2 
instruction  leading  to  the  development  of  skills  in  that  particular 
language,  “experience  with  either  language  can  promote  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  proficiency  underlying  both  languages”  (Cummins, 
1981,  p.  25).  Once  this  CUP  is  developed,  children  are  able  to 
apply  this  knowledge  to  any  subsequently  learned  language  (i.e.,  to 
“transfer”  skills  from  one  language  to  another).  Reviews  of  re¬ 
search  evaluating  the  DIH  have  indicated  that  there  is  strong 
support  for  this  theory  (Fitzgerald,  1995).  The  notion  of  a  CUP  is 
similar  to  hypotheses  advanced  by  others.  For  example,  the  general 
abilities  model  (e.g.,  Castilla,  Restrepo,  &  Perez-Leroux,  2009) 
posits  that  the  strong  relation  between  skills  in  LI  and  L2  repre¬ 
sents  an  underlying  language-learning  capacity  that  children  have 
independent  of  their  intelligence  or  overall  cognitive  abilities. 

In  Cummins’  theory  (e.g.,  1981,  2008),  DIH  and  CUP  are 
viewed  as  essentially  the  same  phenomenon;  however,  the  theory 
allows  both  for  cross-linguistic  relations  of  skills  that  are  due  to 
actual  transfer  from  one  language  to  another  and  for  cross- 
linguistic  relations  of  skills  that  are  due  to  language-independent 
attributes  of  the  individual  that  are  related  to  performance  in  both 
languages.  Understanding  which  process  underlies  cross-linguistic 
relations  for  specific  skills  is  important  to  advancing  knowledge 
concerning  the  development  of  academic  skills  in  LM  children  and 
may  have  implications  for  assessment,  identification,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  (Castilla  et  al.,  2009).  Therefore,  in  this  study,  we  use  the  term 
CUP  to  refer  to  language-independent  processes  that  are  related  to 
transfer  and  the  term  DIH  to  refer  to  direct  transfer  of  specific 
linguistic  information  across  languages. 
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Cummins  (1991)  proposed  that  two  specific  predictions  can  be 
drawn  from  the  DIH:  (a)  LI  and  L2  skills  that  are  related  across 
languages  can  be  attributed  to  both  underlying  attributes  of  the 
individual  who  is  learning  the  L2  as  well  as  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  L2  input  received,  and  (b)  LI  and  L2  skills  that  are  not 
related  across  languages  solely  represent  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  L2  input  received,  not  underlying  attributes  of  the  individual.  To 
the  extent  to  which  there  is  a  large  degree  of  overlap  of  sounds 
across  languages,  PA  would  be  a  specific-language-independent 
skill.  LM  children  who  can  detect  and  manipulate  sounds  in  one  of 
their  languages  should  also  be  able  to  detect  and  manipulate  those 
same  sounds  in  their  other  language.  Therefore,  cross-language 
relations  between  skills  that  are  specific  language  independent 
such  as  PA  should  be  related  to  attributes  of  the  individual  (i.e.,  an 
underlying  language-learning  capacity  and  development  of  a  CUP) 
and  the  quality  and  quantity  of  input.  In  contrast,  cross-language 
relations  among  skills  that  are  language  specific,  such  as  vocabu¬ 
lary  knowledge,  should  be  related  solely  to  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  input  received. 

Although  results  of  a  number  of  studies  seem  to  support  the  DIH 
and  the  presence  of  a  CUP  (e.g.,  Lopez  &  Greenfield,  2004; 
Tabors  et  ah,  2003),  all  of  these  studies  are  correlational,  leaving 
their  results  open  to  alternative  interpretations.  The  term  transfer 
implies  something  more  than  the  simple  co-occurrence  of  skills; 
namely,  if  children  have  received  instruction  on  particular  skills  in 
one  language,  they  should  demonstrate  gains  in  those  same  skills 
in  their  other  language,  provided  they  receive  adequate  exposure  to 
their  other  language,  either  at  home,  with  their  peers,  or  at  school. 
To  test  adequately  whether  transfer  occurs,  either  experimental 
evidence  or  longitudinal  data  are  necessary. 

Farver,  Lonigan,  and  Eppe  (2009)  reported  the  results  of  a  study 
in  which  the  impacts  of  two  variations  of  a  small-group  early 
literacy  intervention  were  evaluated  relative  to  a  business-as-usual 
control  with  Spanish-speaking  LM  preschool  children.  In  one 
intervention  condition,  children  received  all  instruction  in  English. 
In  the  other  condition,  children  initially  received  instruction  in 
Spanish,  and  instruction  was  transitioned  to  English  over  the 
preschool  year.  Farver  et  al.  reported  that  children  in  both  inter¬ 
ventions  ended  the  preschool  year  with  significantly  better  scores 
on  all  measured  early  literacy  skills  than  did  children  in  the  control 
condition.  Our  goal  in  the  current  study  was  to  expand  on  the 
analysis  conducted  by  Farver  et  al.  to  determine  if  the  emergent 
literacy  skills  of  preschool  LM  children  transfer  from  one  language 
to  another  in  the  context  of  instruction  aimed  at  improving  these 
skills.  To  do  so,  we  examined  whether  children’s  initial  LI  skills 
moderated  the  impact  of  the  intervention  designed  to  improve 
those  skills  in  children’s  L2  and  vice  versa,  using  the  same  data 
used  by  Farver  et  al.  Whereas  Farver  et  al.  evaluated  the  overall 
impact  of  the  intervention,  in  this  study  we  evaluated  whether 
children’s  pretest  skills  moderated  the  impact  of  the  intervention. 
This  analysis  represents  a  better  test  of  transfer  than  do  simple 
correlational  studies  because  it  examines  the  impact  of  skills  in 
children’s  LI  on  skills  in  their  L2  in  the  context  of  experimentally 
manipulated  instruction  designed  to  improve  their  L2  skills.  For 
example,  if  children  with  higher  initial  LI  skills  benefit  more  from 
the  intervention  than  do  children  with  lower  initial  LI  skills,  it 
could  be  concluded  that  a  part  of  the  positive  impact  of  the 
intervention  on  L2  skills  was  the  result  of  strong  initial  LI  skills. 


To  test  how  children’s  initial  LI  skills  moderated  the  impact  of 
the  intervention,  we  tested  moderation  in  two  steps.  First,  we  tested 
the  moderation  of  the  impact  of  the  intervention  by  initial  LI  or  L2 
skills  for  L2  and  LI  outcomes,  respectively,  to  determine  if  chil¬ 
dren  with  greater  initial  skills  in  one  language  benefitted  more 
from  an  intervention  on  those  same  skills  in  their  other  language. 
Then,  the  moderation  of  the  impact  of  the  intervention  by  initial 
skills  in  the  same  language  as  the  outcome  was  added  to  the 
models.  This  second  interaction  term  evaluated  the  degree  to 
which  the  CUP  across  languages  accounted  for  transfer.  To  dem¬ 
onstrate  support  for  the  transfer  of  specific  linguistic  information 
(i.e.,  a  CUP-independent  DIH),  the  initial  moderation  effect  would 
have  to  remain  significant  when  tested  in  the  context  of  the  second 
interaction  term.  In  contrast,  support  for  the  CUP  model  would  be 
obtained  if  a  significant  initial  moderation  effect  were  rendered 
nonsignificant  by  the  inclusion  of  the  second  interaction  term. 
Support  could  be  obtained  for  both  the  CUP-independent  DIH  and 
the  CUP  model  if  both  interaction  terms  were  significant.  For 
example,  it  is  possible  that  children  transfer  specific  linguistic 
information  about  skills  across  languages  as  well  as  utilize  a  CUP 
to  benefit  from  instruction.  Because  prior  research  suggests  that 
“backward”  transfer  (i.e.,  transfer  from  L2  to  LI)  can  occur  (e.g., 
Dressier  &  Kamil,  2006),  analyses  of  the  influence  of  L2  on  LI 
were  included  as  well  (i.e.,  do  Spanish-speaking  LM  children  with 
greater  initial  English  skills  benefit  more  from  an  intervention 
designed  to  improve  their  Spanish-language  skills  than  do 
Spanish-speaking  LM  children  with  weaker  initial  English  skills?). 

It  was  hypothesized  that  for  all  skills,  children  with  higher  initial 
skills  in  either  LI  or  L2  would  benefit  more  from  an  intervention 
designed  to  promote  skill  development  in  the  other  language  than 
would  children  with  lower  initial  LI  or  L2  skills.  Moreover,  it  was 
hypothesized  that  for  those  skills  that  are  specific-language  inde¬ 
pendent  (i.e.,  PA),  results  would  support  the  CUP  model,  whereas 
for  those  skills  that  are  language-specific  (i.e.,  print  knowledge, 
receptive  and  definitional  vocabulary),  results  would  support  a 
CUP-independent  DIH  and  transfer  of  specific  linguistic  informa¬ 
tion. 

Method 

Participants 

Ninety-four  Spanish-speaking  LM  children  from  10  classes  in  a 
Head  Start  center  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  participated  in  this 
study.  All  children  participating  in  this  study  were  bom  in  the 
United  States.  Fifty-one  (54.3%)  participants  were  boys,  and  all 
were  Latinos.  The  mean  age  of  the  participants  was  54.51  months 
(SD  =  4.72  months). 

Measures 

Measures  of  emergent  literacy  skills  were  administered  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  both  English  and  Spanish  using  the  Preschool  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Test  of  Phonological  and  Print  Processing  (P-CTOPPP;  Lo¬ 
nigan,  Wagner,  Torgesen,  &  Rashotte,  2002)  and  the  P-CTOPPP- 
Spanish  (Lonigan,  Farver,  &  Eppe,  2002).  The  P-CTOPPP 
contains  five  subtests:  Receptive  Vocabulary,  Definitional  Vocab¬ 
ulary,  Blending,  Elision,  and  Print  Knowledge.  The  Vocabulary 
and  Print  Knowledge  subtests  of  the  P—CTOPPP— Spanish  are  a 
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direct  translation  of  the  items  on  the  English  version  of  the  assess¬ 
ment.  The  Blending  and  Elision  subtests — both  measures  of 
PA — of  the  P-CTOPPP-Spanish  are  a  Spanish-language  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Blending  and  Elision  subtests  of  the  P-CTOPPP.  The 
P-CTOPPP  was  the  development  version  of  the  Test  of  Preschool 
Early  Literacy  (TOPEL;  Lonigan,  Wagner,  Torgesen,  &  Rashotte, 
2007),  which  includes  only  versions  of  the  Definitional  Vocabu¬ 
lary,  Phonological  Awareness  (a  combination  of  blending  and 
elision  items),  and  Print  Knowledge  subtests.  Subtests  on  the 
TOPEL  have  good  evidence  of  validity,  with  strong  correlations 
between  the  TOPEL  subtests  and  other  measures  of  each  construct. 

Vocabulary  measures.  On  the  Definitional  Vocabulary  sub¬ 
test,  children  were  shown  a  picture  and  then  asked  to  name  the 
object  in  the  picture  and  to  describe  one  of  its  important  features. 
This  subtest  contained  40  items  that  each  had  two  parts.  The  first 
part  of  this  task  assessed  children’s  expressive  vocabulary  skills, 
whereas  the  second  part  assessed  children’s  definitional  vocabu¬ 
lary  skills.  On  the  Receptive  Vocabulary  subtest,  children  were 
shown  a  page  with  four  pictures  and  asked  to  point  to  the  picture 
of  the  thing  named  by  the  examiner.  This  subtest  contained  40 
items.  Internal  consistency  reliability  for  Receptive  and  Defini¬ 
tional  Vocabulary  subtests  in  both  languages  was  moderate  to  high 
in  this  sample  (Receptive  Vocabulary:  English  a  =  .87,  Spanish 
a  =  .83;  Definitional  Vocabulary:  English  a  =  .98,  Spanish  a  = 
.97). 

Phonological  awareness  measures.  Items  on  the  Elision  sub¬ 
test  required  children  to  remove  parts  of  words  to  form  a  new 
word.  Items  on  the  Blending  subtest  required  children  to  combine 
words  or  parts  of  words  to  form  a  new  word.  The  English  Blending 
subtest  contained  21  items,  and  the  English  Elision  subtest  con¬ 
tained  18  items.  Of  the  21  Blending  items,  nine  were  multiple 
choice,  and  12  were  free  response.  The  18  Elision  items  were  split 
evenly  between  multiple  choice  and  free  response.  Both  the  Span¬ 
ish  Blending  subtest  and  the  Spanish  Elision  subtest  contained  18 
items,  with  items  split  evenly  between  multiple  choice  and  free 
response.  Internal  consistency  reliabilities  for  both  Blending  and 
Elision  subtests  in  both  languages  were  adequate  to  marginal  in 
this  sample  (Blending:  English  a  =  .86,  Spanish  a  =  .81;  Elision: 
English  a  =  .72,  Spanish  a  =  .66). 

Print  knowledge  measures.  The  Print  Knowledge  subtest 
assessed  children’s  print  concepts,  letter  discrimination,  word  dis¬ 
crimination,  letter-name  knowledge,  and  knowledge  of  letter- 
sound  correspondence.  The  print  concepts  and  letter  discrimination 
items  were  multiple-choice  items  in  which  children  were  shown  a 
page  with  four  pictures  and  asked  to  point  to  the  picture  that  had 
letters  or  that  “could  be  read.”  Word  discrimination  items  were 
multiple-choice  items  in  which  children  were  shown  a  page  with 
four  pictures  and  asked  to  point  to  the  one  that  could  be  read. 
Letter-name  and  letter-sound  knowledge  items  included  both 
multiple-choice  and  free-response  items  in  which  a  child  was 
either  asked  to  point  to  a  letter  corresponding  to  the  name  or  sound 
spoken  by  the  examiner  or  to  name  or  provide  the  sound  associated 
with  a  letter  displayed  on  a  page.  Both  English  and  Spanish 
versions  of  the  Print  Knowledge  subtest  contained  36  items  (four 
print  concept,  letter  discrimination,  and  word  discrimination  items, 
16  letter-name  knowledge  items,  and  eight  letter-sound  correspon¬ 
dence  items).  Internal  consistency  reliability  was  moderate  to  high 
for  both  languages  (English  a  =  .93,  Spanish  a  =  .88). 


Procedure 

Informed  consent  was  obtained  from  parents  of  participants 
prior  to  participation  in  the  study.  Children  were  administered  the 
P-CTOPPP  in  both  English  and  Spanish  both  before  and  after 
implementation  of  the  intervention  at  the  beginning  (October/ 
November)  and  end  (May/June)  of  the  preschool  year.  The  assess¬ 
ments  were  administered  by  bilingual  graduate  and  undergraduate 
research  assistants  who  were  trained  in  the  administration  of  the 
P-CTOPPP.  These  research  assistants  were  not  involved  in  the 
implementation  of  the  intervention,  and  they  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  intervention  conditions  to  which  children  were  assigned.  Ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  assessments  was  counterbalanced  by  language 
and  was  done  over  2  days  for  each  participant,  with  each  session 
lasting  approximately  20-30  min.  Children  were  spoken  to  in  the 
language  in  which  the  test  was  being  administered  and  were 
reminded  of  which  language  to  use  if  they  responded  in  the  other 
language.  Responses  were  only  coded  as  correct  if  they  were  given 
in  the  language  being  assessed. 

Intervention 

Children  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  three  intervention 
conditions.  One  condition  was  a  business-as-usual  control  condi¬ 
tion  in  which  children  received  only  their  classroom  curriculum 
(HighScope  Preschool  Curriculum;  HighScope  Educational  Re¬ 
search  Foundation,  2013).  The  HighScope  Preschool  Curriculum 
takes  an  approach  called  active  participatory  learning  in  which 
children  build  knowledge  through  a  learning  experience  that  in¬ 
volves  direct  interactions  with  people  and  objects  (see  www. high- 
scope. org).  Milestones  children  achieve  through  this  curriculum 
are  aligned  with  state  standards,  and  teachers  use  a  consistent  daily 
routine  and  planned  environment  to  deliver  instruction.  Children 
are  provided  the  opportunity  to  make  plans  on  their  own  and  later 
reflect  upon  what  happened. 

The  other  two  conditions  involved  small-group  pull-out  instruc¬ 
tion  in  oral  language,  phonological  awareness,  and  print  knowl¬ 
edge  that  used  the  activities  of  the  Literacy  Express  Preschool 
Curriculum  (Lonigan,  Clancy-Menchetti,  Phillips,  McDowell,  & 
Farver,  2005;  Lonigan,  Farver,  Phillips,  &  Clancy-Menchetti, 
2011);  children  in  these  conditions  also  received  their  classroom 
curriculum.  To  improve  children’s  oral  language  skills,  interven¬ 
tionists  used  small-group  instruction  with  dialogic  reading.  The 
dialogic  reading  techniques  involved  shared  book  reading  between 
adults  and  children  in  which  adults  asked  children  open-ended 
questions  throughout  the  reading  of  the  book  to  encourage  children 
to  “tell  the  story”  on  their  own.  Questions  were  initially  simple  and 
focused  on  the  pictures  in  the  book.  As  children’s  language  skills 
and  familiarity  with  the  book  improved,  questions  became  more 
complex,  requiring  children  to  describe  how  pictures  and  other 
elements  of  the  book  related  to  each  other  and  to  other  literary 
elements,  such  as  plot.  To  improve  children’s  PA  skills,  interven¬ 
tionists  during  small-group  activities  focused  on  word  games  using 
pictures  to  help  children  better  understand  that  words  are  made  up 
of  individual  units  of  sound.  Instruction  initially  focused  on  large 
units  of  sound  and  progressed  to  smaller  units  of  sound  over  the 
course  of  the  preschool  year.  To  improve  children’s  print  knowl¬ 
edge  skills,  interventionists  used  activities  that  were  primarily 
centered  on  improving  children’s  knowledge  of  the  alphabet. 
These  activities  initially  involved  recognition  of  the  letters  in  the 
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children’s  names  and  gradually  moved  to  introduction  of  the 
names  of  all  letters  as  well  as  the  sounds  corresponding  to  the 
letters. 

The  intervention  lasted  21  weeks.  Children  participated  in  the 
small-group  sessions  four  times  each  week.  Each  daily  session 
lasted  approximately  20  min.  All  small-group  intervention  activi¬ 
ties  were  conducted  by  four  bilingual  graduate  research  assistants. 
Children  in  one  of  the  intervention  conditions  received  the  small- 
group  pull-out  instruction  in  English  only  (English-only  condi¬ 
tion).  Children  in  the  other  intervention  condition  (transitional 
condition)  received  instruction  in  Spanish  for  the  first  9  weeks  of 
the  intervention.  At  that  point,  instruction  was  transitioned  to 
English.  Over  a  period  of  3-4  weeks,  each  lesson  previously  given 
in  Spanish  was  reviewed  and  delivered  in  English.  After  that  point, 
children  in  the  transitional  condition  received  instruction  only  in 
English. 

Fidelity  of  intervention  implementation.  Throughout  the  in¬ 
tervention,  those  conducting  the  intervention  kept  session  atten¬ 
dance  logs  for  children  in  both  intervention  conditions,  and  class¬ 
room  attendance  records  were  obtained  for  children  in  the  control 
condition.  Children  in  both  the  English-only  and  the  transitional 
conditions  were  present  for  86%  of  all  sessions.  Children  in  the 
control  condition  had  an  attendance  rate  of  87%.  Each  week, 
interventionists’  small-group  sessions  were  observed  and  rated  by 
the  intervention  supervisor  using  a  5-point  scale  of  fidelity  of 
implementation  (e.g.,  activities  conducted  in  prescribed  manner, 
content  of  session,  pacing;  1  =  low  fidelity,  5  =  high  fidelity). 
Across  interventionists,  90%-98%  of  the  rated  sessions  received  a 
score  of  5,  indicating  that  the  intervention  was  provided  to  children 
as  intended. 

Results 

Descriptive  statistics  for  both  the  intervention  and  control 
conditions  at  pretest  and  posttest  are  shown  in  Tables  1  and  2, 
respectively.  To  provide  a  basis  for  comparison  of  this  sample 
to  other  samples,  we  converted  responses  on  the  P-CTOPPP  to 
TOPEL  scores.  Children’s  scores  were  in  the  low-average  to 


below-average  range  on  the  Definitional  Vocabulary  (M  — 
77.88,  SD  =  17.01),  PA  (M  =  80.96,  SD  =  11.44),  and  Print 
Knowledge  (M  =  90.46,  SD  =  10.32)  subtest  equivalents  of  the 
TOPEL  at  pretest.  Zero-order  correlations  within  skill,  both  within 
and  across  languages  and  time  points,  are  shown  in  Table  3. 
English  and  Spanish  Print  Knowledge  skills  were  correlated  within 
language,  across  time  points,  and  across  languages.  Similarly, 
English  and  Spanish  PA  measures  were  correlated  within  language 
as  well  as  across  languages  both  within  and  across  time  points. 
Receptive  and  Definitional  Vocabulary  skills  were  significantly 
correlated  within  languages.  English  Receptive  Vocabulary  skills 
at  pretest  and  at  posttest  were  significantly  correlated  with  Spanish 
Receptive  Vocabulary  skills  at  posttest  but  not  Spanish  Receptive 
Vocabulary  skills  at  pretest. 

Regression  analyses  were  used  to  examine  whether  skills  in  one 
language  at  pretest  moderated  the  impact  of  the  intervention  on  the 
measure  of  the  same  construct  in  the  other  language  at  posttest  in 
two  separate  intervention  condition  contrasts  (i.e.,  English-only 
intervention  condition  vs.  control  condition;  transitional  interven¬ 
tion  condition  vs.  control  condition).  Because  vocabulary  knowl¬ 
edge,  PA,  and  print  knowledge  are  distinct  skills,  analyses  were 
conducted  for  each  outcome  separately.  We  examined  both  LI  to 
L2  transfer  and  L2  to  LI  transfer.  In  these  analyses,  multiple 
regression  models  were  conducted  with  three  steps.  For  the  anal¬ 
yses  examining  LI  to  L2  transfer,  the  first  step  included  the  main 
effect  of  intervention  condition  as  well  as  both  LI  and  L2  pretest 
skills.  In  the  second  step,  an  Intervention  Condition  X  Initial  LI 
Skill  interaction  term  was  added  to  the  models.  In  the  third  step,  an 
Intervention  Condition  X  Initial  L2  Skill  interaction  term  was 
added  to  the  models.  For  the  analyses  examining  L2  to  LI  transfer, 
the  first  step  included  the  main  effect  of  intervention  condition  as 
well  as  both  LI  and  L2  pretest  skills.  In  the  second  step,  an 
Intervention  Condition  X  Initial  L2  Skill  interaction  term  was 
added  to  the  models.  In  the  third  step,  an  Intervention  Condition  X 
Initial  LI  Skill  interaction  term  was  added  to  the  models.  We 
probed  significant  interactions  by  evaluating  the  simple  effects  of 
intervention  condition  at  one  standard  deviation  above  and  one 


Table  1 


Descriptive  Statistics  for  Control  and  Intervention  Conditions  on  Emergent  Literacy  Skills  in 
Both  English  and  Spanish  at  Pretest 


Intervention  condition 

Outcome 

Min-max  possible 

Control 

Adjusted  M  (SD) 

English  only 
Adjusted  M  (SD) 

Transitional 
Adjusted  M  (SD) 

Child  age  (months) 

54.41  (5.56) 

54.00  (4.19) 

55.26  (3.78) 

English  measures 

Receptive  Vocabulary 

0-40 

22.63  (6.26) 

23.41  (7.33) 

24.32  (5.45) 

Definitional  Vocabulary 

0-80 

26.78  (17.28) 

30.08  (18.00) 

35.69(13.22) 

Blending 

0-21 

9.62  (3.36) 

9.71  (4.34) 

10.10(4.22) 

Elision 

0-18 

4.23(1.91) 

5.29  (2.72) 

5.36  (2.89) 

Print  Knowledge 

0-36 

10.29  (6.84) 

11.52  (6.99) 

13.68  (6.02) 

Spanish  measures 

Receptive  Vocabulary 

0-40 

21.80  (5.34) 

20.26  (4.47) 

19.53  (6.67) 

Definitional  Vocabulary 

0-80 

17.91  (14.61) 

22.87  (17.34) 

17.76(15.99) 

Blending 

0-18 

8.26  (3.09) 

8.22  (2.98) 

8.40  (4.19) 

Elision 

0-18 

3.66(1.73) 

4.27  (2.14) 

3.38  (1.77) 

Print  Knowledge 

0-36 

7.99  (5.50) 

9.99  (5.80) 

10.55  (7.86) 

Note.  N  =  94.  Adjusted  M  =  scores  adjusted  for  chronological  age.  Min  =  minimum;  max  =  maximum 
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Table  2 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  Control  and  Intervention  Conditions  on  Emergent  Literacy  Skills  in 
Both  English  and  Spanish  at  Posttest 


Intervention  condition 


Outcome 

Min-max  possible 

Control 

Adjusted  M  ( SD ) 

English  only 
Adjusted  M  (SD) 

Transitional 
Adjusted  M  (SD) 

English  measures 

Receptive  Vocabulary 

0-40 

28.33  (5.63) 

30.62  (5.85) 

31.79  (3.95) 

Definitional  Vocabulary 

0-80 

41.23  (16.85) 

47.45  (12.96) 

52.28  (12.07) 

Blending 

0-21 

12.69  (3.51) 

14.31  (3.33) 

14.43  (3.04) 

Elision 

0-18 

6.37(1.51) 

7.96  (3.24) 

8.04(3.51) 

Print  Knowledge 

0-36 

16.61  (7.96) 

20.11  (9.01) 

23.90  (7.56) 

Spanish  measures 

Receptive  Vocabulary 

0-40 

23.79  (4.03) 

24.58  (4.07) 

27.03  (5.74) 

Definitional  Vocabulary 

0-80 

25.74(15.97) 

25.90(19.30) 

32.66  (18.30) 

Blending 

0-18 

10.59  (3.02) 

11.13(2.49) 

12.71  (4.06) 

Elision 

0-18 

5.52  (1.32) 

5.94(1.75) 

7.40  (2.95) 

Print  Knowledge 

0-36 

12.83  (6.28) 

13.14(6.62) 

16.54(8.90) 

Note.  N  =  94.  Adjusted  M  =  scores  adjusted  for  chronological  age.  Min  —  minimum;  max  —  maximum. 


standard  deviation  below  the  mean  of  the  moderator  (Cohen  & 
Cohen,  1983).  All  continuous  variables  included  in  regressions 
were  mean  centered  prior  to  analyses. 

English-Only  Intervention  Condition  Contrasts 

English-language  outcomes.  Results  for  the  analyses  that 
contrasted  the  English-only  intervention  condition  and  the  control 
condition  are  shown  in  Table  4.  All  initial  skills  measured  in 
English  were  significant  unique  predictors  of  English-language 
posttest  scores,  whereas  only  initial-Spanish  scores  for  Blending 
and  Print  Knowledge  measures  were  significant  unique  predictors 
of  posttest  skills  measured  in  English.  Consistent  with  the  previ¬ 
ously  reported  impact  analysis  (Farver  et  al.,  2009),  there  was  a 
significant  main  effect  of  intervention  condition  such  that  children 
exposed  to  the  intervention  scored  higher  than  did  children  in  the 
control  condition  on  all  English-language  outcomes.  In  the  second 
step  of  the  regressions,  there  were  significant  moderation  effects 
for  both  initial-Spanish-Receptive-Vocabulary  and  initial-Spanish- 
Elision  scores.  In  the  third  step  of  the  regressions,  none  of  the 
initial-English-skill  interaction  terms  were  significant;  however, 
the  addition  of  the  initial-English-Elision  interaction  term  caused 
the  initial-Spanish-Elision  interaction  term  to  become  nonsignifi¬ 
cant,  suggesting  that  children  transferred  a  CUP  about  PA  that  was 
not  language  specific.  In  contrast,  when  the  initial-English- 
Receptive-Vocabulary  interaction  term  was  added  to  the  model, 


the  initial-Spanish-Receptive-Vocabulary  interaction  term  re¬ 
mained  a  significant  unique  predictor,  suggesting  that  children 
transferred  specific  linguistic  information  across  languages,  sup¬ 
porting  a  CUP-independent  DIH. 

Results  of  analyses  probing  the  significant  interactions  are 
shown  in  Figure  1 .  For  both  the  Receptive  Vocabulary  and  Elision 
outcomes,  the  simple  effects  of  the  intervention  were  significant  at 
high  levels  of  initial  Spanish  skill  but  not  at  low  levels  of  initial 
skill  (high  Receptive  Vocabulary:  (3  =  .41,  p  <  .01;  low  Receptive 
Vocabulary;  (3  =  .01,  p  =  .97;  high  Elision;  (3  =  .50,  p  <  .001; 
low  Elision:  [3  =  .10,  p  =  .38). 

Spanish-language  outcomes.  As  shown  in  Table  4,  there 
were  significant  main  effects  of  all  initial  Spanish  skills  on 
Spanish-language  outcomes.  There  were  no  significant  main  ef¬ 
fects  of  initial  English  skills  or  intervention  condition  on  Spanish- 
language  outcomes.  No  Intervention  Condition  X  Initial-English 
Skill  interaction  term  significantly  predicted  Spanish-language 
outcomes  in  Step  2  of  the  regression,  and  no  Intervention  Condi¬ 
tion  X  Initial-Spanish  Skill  interaction  term  significantly  predicted 
Spanish-language  outcomes  in  Step  3  of  the  regressions. 

Transitional  Intervention  Condition  Contrasts 

English-language  outcomes.  Results  of  the  analyses  that 
contrasted  the  transitional  intervention  and  the  control  condi¬ 
tions  are  shown  in  Table  5.  All  initial  skills  measured  in  English 


Table  3 

Correlations  Among  Emergent  Literacy  Skills  Between  Languages  Within  and  Across  Observations 


English  Pretest-  Spanish  Pretest-  English  Pretest- 


English  Posttest- 
Spanish  Posttest 


English  Pretest- 
Spanish  Posttest 


Spanish  Pretest- 
English  Posttest 


Receptive  Vocabulary 
Definitional  Vocabulary 
Elision 

Blending 

Print  Knowledge 

.67** 

.81** 

72*. 

.64** 

8i** 

.71** 

.91** 

.54** 

.70** 

.83** 

.12 

-.02 

.35** 

.39** 

.70’* 

.23* 

.16 

.52** 

.46** 

,y 

.21* 

.06 

.43** 

.24* 

.65** 

.08 

.08 

.31** 

.49** 

.67** 

Note.  N  =  94. 

*  p  <  .05.  *><.01. 
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Table  4 

Standardized  Regression  Coefficients  From  Final  Models  and  Change  in  R2  for  Pretest  Main  Effects  and  Interaction  Terms  for  the 


English-Only  Versus  Control  Condition  Comparisons 


Predictor  variables 

Outcome 

Receptive 

Vocabulary 

Definitional 

Vocabulary 

Elision 

Blending 

Print  Knowledge 

A  R1 

B 

A  R2 

B 

A  R- 

!  B 

SR 

B 

A R2 

B 

English-language  outcomes 

Step  1 

.49*** 

.65*** 

.59*’ 

.75*** 

Intervention  condition 

.20* 

.19* 

.30** 

.23* 

.17* 

English  pretest 

.67*** 

<y<y  *** 

.53*** 

^  |  **# 

.62*** 

Spanish  pretest 

.08 

.11 

.11 

.21* 

.28** 

Step  2 

.04* 

.00 

.04* 

.01 

.00 

Condition  X  Spanish  Pretest 

.21* 

-.01 

.16 

-.07 

-.06 

Step  3 

.00 

.00 

.01 

.01 

.00 

Condition  X  English  Pretest 

-.05 

-.04 

.08 

-.11 

.04 

Spanish-language  outcomes 

Step  1 

.61*** 

91*** 

.42** 

>* 

.47** 

.68*** 

Intervention  condition 

.09 

.00 

.17 

.10 

.03 

Spanish  pretest 

.IT** 

.95*** 

.52*** 

.66*** 

.77*** 

English  pretest 

.08 

.00 

.12 

.01 

.08 

Step  2 

.00 

.00 

.02 

.00 

.00 

Condition  X  English  Pretest 

.06 

.05 

.20 

.07 

.14 

Step  3 

.00 

.00 

.02 

.02 

.02 

Condition  X  Spanish  Pretest 

-.02 

.02 

-.16 

-.16 

-.17 

Note.  N  =  63. 

>  <  .05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 


were  significant  unique  predictors  of  their  respective  English 
skills  at  posttest.  Initial  Spanish  Blending  and  Spanish  Print 
Knowledge  scores  were  significant  unique  predictors  of  English 
Blending  and  English  Print  Knowledge  at  posttest,  respectively. 
Additionally,  all  main  effects  of  intervention  condition  signif¬ 
icantly  predicted  English-language  outcomes  such  that  children 
in  the  transitional  intervention  condition  had  higher  posttest 
scores  than  did  children  in  the  control  condition  for  all  English- 
language  outcomes.  None  of  the  interaction  terms  involving 
initial-Spanish  skills  added  in  the  second  step  of  the  regression 
significantly  predicted  children’s  English-language  outcomes. 
When  the  Intervention  Condition  X  Initial-English-Skill  inter¬ 
action  terms  were  added  in  the  third  step  of  the  regression, 
children’s  initial  English  Blending  skills  moderated  the  effect 
of  the  intervention  for  English  Blending  outcomes. 


Results  of  the  analysis  probing  the  significant  Blending  inter¬ 
action  are  shown  in  Figure  2.  At  high  levels  of  initial  English 
Blending  skills,  the  simple  effect  of  intervention  condition  was  not 
significant  ((3  =  .06,  p  =  .61).  At  low  levels  of  initial  English 
Blending  skills,  the  simple  effect  of  intervention  condition  was 
significant  ((3  =  .47,  p  <  .001). 

Spanish-language  outcomes.  As  shown  in  Table  5,  all  initial 
skills  measured  in  Spanish  were  significant  unique  predictors  of 
their  respective  Spanish  skills  at  posttest.  In  addition,  all  main 
effects  of  intervention  condition  significantly  predicted  children’s 
Spanish-language  outcomes  such  that  children  in  the  transitional 
intervention  condition  had  higher  Spanish-language  skills  at  post¬ 
test  than  did  children  in  the  control  condition.  When  the  Interven¬ 
tion  Condition  X  Initial-English  Skill  interaction  terms  were  added 
to  the  models  in  the  second  step  of  the  regression,  there  were 
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Figure  I.  Adjusted  posttest  scores  for  English  Receptive  Vocabulary  (Figure  la)  and  English  Elision  (Figure 
lb)  outcomes  for  children  with  varying  levels  of  initial  skill  on  Spanish  Receptive  Vocabulary  (S-Rvoc;  Figure 
la)  and  Spanish  Elision  (S— Elision,  Figure  lb)  measures  for  English-only  intervention  condition  comparison. 
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Table  5 

Standardized  Regression  Coefficients  From  Final  Models  and  Change  in  R2  for  Pretest  Main  Effects  and  Interaction  Terms  for  the 
Transitional  Versus  Control  Condition  Comparisons 

Outcome 


Receptive  Definitional 

Vocabulary  Vocabulary  Elision  Blending  Print  Knowledge 


Predictor  variable 

A  R2 

B 

AR2 

B 

A  R2 

B 

A  R2 

B 

A  R2 

B 

English-language  outcomes 

Step  1 

.55*** 

•J  y | 

.57*** 

.82*** 

Intervention  condition 

.34*** 

.31*** 

.30** 

.27** 

.38* 

English  pretest 

.61*** 

<y 

.58*** 

.52*** 

.56* 

Spanish  pretest 

-.05 

.07 

.00 

.36' ' ' 

.25* 

Step  2 

.01 

.00 

.01 

.00 

.01 

Condition  X  Spanish  Pretest 

.12 

-.03 

.05 

.02 

-.13 

Step  3 

.00 

.00 

.02 

.03* 

.00 

Condition  X  English  Pretest 

-.07 

.06 

.14 

-.20* 

.04 

Spanish-language  outcomes 

Step  1 

.63*** 

.82*** 

.52*** 

.62*** 

.78*** 

Intervention  condition 

.32*** 

.18** 

.30** 

.29** 

.20' 

Spanish  pretest 

.* 77* ** 

.86*** 

.59*** 

.76*** 

.80' 

English  pretest 

.08 

.08 

.15 

-.09 

.07 

Step  2 

.00 

.02* 

.07** 

.00 

.00 

Condition  X  English  Pretest 

.06 

.13* 

.19* 

-.04 

.11 

Step3 

.00 

.00 

.07** 

.00 

.00 

Condition  X  Spanish  Pretest 

-.01 

-.03 

.27** 

.02 

-.10 

Note.  N  =  63. 

*  p  <  .05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 


significant  moderating  effects  of  both  initial-English  Definitional 
Vocabulary  and  initial-English  Elision  skills.  When  the  Interven¬ 
tion  Condition  X  Initial-Spanish-Skill  interaction  terms  were 
added  to  the  models  in  the  third  step  of  the  regression,  there  was 
a  significant  moderating  effect  of  initial-Spanish  Elision  skills  on 
Spanish  Elision  outcomes.  Both  of  the  significant  interactions  from 
the  second  step  remained  significant  when  tested  in  the  context  of 
the  interaction  terms  added  in  the  third  step,  suggesting  that 
children  transferred  specific  linguistic  information  across  lan¬ 
guages  for  Definitional  Vocabulary,  supporting  a  CUP- 
independent  DIH,  and  both  specific  and  common  linguistic  infor¬ 
mation  across  languages  for  Elision,  supporting  both  a  CUP- 
independent  DIH  and  a  CUP  model. 


18  n 
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1  6  - 
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0  J - * - 1  1 

Control  Intervention 

Figure  2.  Adjusted  posttest  scores  for  English  Blending  outcomes  for 
children  with  varying  levels  of  initial  skill  on  English  Blending  measure 
(E-Blending)  for  transitional  intervention  condition  comparison. 


Results  of  analyses  probing  the  significant  interactions  are 
shown  in  Figure  3.  For  Definitional  Vocabulary,  the  simple  effect 
of  intervention  condition  was  significant  at  high  initial  levels  of 
English  Definitional  Vocabulary  ((3  =  .31,  p  <  .001)  but  not  at  low 
initial  levels  of  Definitional  Vocabulary  ((3  =  .04,  p  =  .62). 
Similarly,  the  simple  effect  of  intervention  condition  was  signifi¬ 
cant  at  high  initial  levels  of  English  Elision  ((3  =  .60,  p  <  .001)  but 
not  at  low  initial  levels  of  English  Elision  ((3  =  .01,  p  =  .92). 
Results  probing  the  significant  interaction  of  Spanish  Elision  skills 
are  shown  in  Figure  4.  At  high  initial  levels  of  Spanish  Elision 
skills,  the  simple  effect  of  intervention  condition  was  significant 
((3  =  .57,  p  <  .001).  At  low  initial  levels  of  Spanish  Elision  skills, 
the  simple  effect  of  intervention  condition  was  not  significant  ((3  = 
.02,  p  =  .87). 

Discussion 

In  this  study,  we  evaluated  the  presence  and  type  of  transfer  of 
emergent  literacy  skills  from  one  language  to  another  for  Spanish¬ 
speaking  LM  preschool  children.  Beyond  findings  of  co¬ 
occurrence  of  skills  in  LI  and  L2,  which  are  the  data  typically 
taken  to  demonstrate  that  transfer  has  occurred,  we  evaluated 
whether  children’s  skills  in  one  language  would  facilitate  gains  in 
the  other  language  when  children  were  exposed  to  an  effective 
intervention.  That  is,  this  study  addressed  the  question  of  whether 
providing  the  context  in  which  transfer  could  occur  (i.e.,  an  effec¬ 
tive  intervention)  allowed  it  to  occur.  Overall,  the  results  of  the 
study  suggest  a  limited  role  of  transfer  in  the  development  of 
emergent  literacy  skills  for  Spanish-speaking  preschool  LM  chil¬ 
dren.  We  reasoned  that  if  transfer  from  LI  to  L2  (or  vice  versa) 
occurred,  children  with  more  skills  in  one  language  would  show 
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Figure  3.  Adjusted  posttest  scores  for  Spanish  Definitional  Vocabulary  (Figure  3a)  and  Elision  (Figure  3b) 
outcomes  for  children  with  varying  levels  of  initial  skill  on  English  Definitional  Vocabulary  (E-DV;  Figure  3a) 
and  Elision  (E-Elision;  Figure  3b)  measures  for  transitional  intervention  condition  comparison. 


greater  gains  in  the  other  language  as  a  result  of  the  intervention 
than  children  with  fewer  skills  in  that  language  because  they  would 
have  more  skills  that  they  were  capable  of  transferring  across 
languages.  Furthermore,  this  study  addressed  whether  these 
effects  represented  transfer  of  specific  linguistic  information 
(a  CUP-independent  DIH)  across  languages  or  represented 
language-independent  transfer  (i.e.,  CUP).  We  reasoned  that  for 
language-independent  skills  such  as  PA,  a  CUP  across  lan¬ 
guages  would  account  for  cross-linguistic  relations  and  that  for 
language-dependent  skills  such  as  vocabulary  and  print  knowl¬ 
edge,  transfer  of  specific  linguistic  information  across  languages 
would  occur.  Results  provided  partial  support  for  these  predictions 
for  vocabulary  and  PA. 

In  contrast  to  most  prior  studies  that  have  attempted  to  study 
transfer  of  skills  in  samples  of  LM  children,  which  have  used 
correlational  analyses  (e.g.,  Leafstedt  &  Gerber,  2005;  Lopez  & 
Greenfield,  2004;  Tabors  et  ah,  2003),  this  study  evaluated  transfer 
in  the  context  of  an  experimental  study  of  an  effective  intervention 
(Farver  et  ah,  2009).  A  significant  positive  correlation  between  a 
skill  in  LI  and  L2  does  not  provide  strong  evidence  of  transfer 
because  the  source  of  the  positive  correlation  could  be  due  to 
multiple  possible  factors,  of  which  transfer  is  just  one.  For  in¬ 
stance,  a  positive  correlation  could  be  the  result  of  common  strong 
or  weak  learning  environments  for  the  skill  in  both  LI  and  L2. 
Alternatively,  a  positive  correlation  could  reflect  the  degree  to 
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which  children’s  general  cognitive  abilities  facilitate  acquisition  of 
the  skill  in  both  LI  and  L2.  By  experimentally  manipulating 
instruction  in  this  study,  we  were  able  to  examine  the  degree  to 
which  ability  level  in  LI  influenced  learning  in  L2.  Additionally, 
although  most  prior  research  has  considered  only  the  possibility  of 
LI  to  L2  transfer,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  emergent 
literacy  skills  cannot  also  transfer  from  L2  to  LI  (Dressier  & 
Kamil,  2006).  Therefore,  this  study  examined  these  relations  as 
well. 

In  this  study,  children’s  print  knowledge  and  PA  were  correlated 
across  languages,  but  children’s  vocabulary  skills  were  generally 
not  correlated  across  languages.  It  was  expected  that  PA  skills 
would  be  significantly  correlated  across  languages  because  PA  is 
language-independent  to  the  extent  that  sounds  are  the  same  across 
languages.  It  was  also  expected  that  print  knowledge  would  be 
significantly  correlated  across  languages  because  although  print 
knowledge  is  a  language-specific  skill,  it  is  relatively  similar 
across  English  and  Spanish  as  visual  representations  of  many 
letters  are  identical  and  the  sounds  that  correspond  to  these  letters 
are  often  the  same  across  languages  (although  names  for  the  letters 
differ  across  languages).  The  finding  that  vocabulary  skills  were 
not  consistently  correlated  across  languages  was  not  surprising. 
Aside  from  cognates,  vocabulary  knowledge  is  language-specific. 
In  fact,  studies  indicate  that  vocabulary  knowledge  for  LM  chil¬ 
dren  is  often  not  significantly  correlated  across  languages  (e.g., 
Gottardo  &  Mueller,  2009). 

Results  of  this  study  did  not  support  a  broad  role  for  transfer  in 
the  acquisition  of  emergent  literacy  skills.  The  findings  demon¬ 
strated  that  15  of  20  possible  effects  of  the  intervention  (i.e., 
comparing  treatment  conditions  to  the  control  condition  on  out¬ 
comes  in  both  languages)  were  significant.  The  only  intervention 
effects  that  were  not  statistically  significant  were  the  effects  for 
Spanish-language  outcomes  when  comparing  the  English-only  in¬ 
tervention  condition — where  there  was  no  instruction  in  Spanish — 
with  the  control  condition.  Of  the  15  significant  intervention 
effects,  only  four  cross-language  Initial  Skill  X  Intervention  Con¬ 
dition  interactions  were  significant. 

Vocabulary 


Figure  4.  Adjusted  posttest  scores  for  Spanish  Elision  outcomes  for 
children  with  varying  levels  of  initial  skill  on  Spanish  Elision  measure 
(S-Elision)  for  transitional  intervention  condition  comparison. 


Results  for  vocabulary  outcomes  indicated  that  Spanish¬ 
speaking  LM  children  transferred  specific  linguistic  information 
about  vocabulary  across  languages.  Children  with  higher  initial 
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vocabulary  knowledge  in  one  language  benefitted  more  from  the 
intervention  on  vocabulary  outcomes  in  the  other  language  than 
did  children  with  lower  initial  vocabulary  knowledge.  These  chil¬ 
dren  were  exposed  to  adequate  amounts  of  instruction  in  English 
and  Spanish  to  allow  their  prior  Spanish  and  English  vocabulary 
knowledge  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  new  vocabulary  knowl¬ 
edge  in  the  language  of  instruction.  For  both  significant  vocabulary 
interactions,  the  inclusion  of  a  second  interaction  term  with  pretest 
skills  in  the  same  language  as  the  outcome  did  not  diminish  the 
unique  predictive  value  of  the  initial  interaction  term,  indicating 
that  the  moderating  effect  was  specific  to  children’s  vocabulary  in 
the  language  that  was  different  from  the  outcome.  Because  vocab¬ 
ulary  knowledge  is  not  a  general  skill  but  is  specific  knowledge  of 
words  in  a  child’s  lexicon,  it  appears  that  children  are  able  to 
capitalize  on  this  knowledge  of  and  familiarity  with  words  they 
have  in  one  language  to  learn  words  in  another  language. 

We  hypothesized  that  any  measure  that  significantly  moderated 
the  impact  of  the  intervention  for  one  intervention  condition 
contrast  (e.g.,  English-only  intervention  condition  vs.  control  con¬ 
dition)  would  do  so  in  the  other  intervention  condition  contrast 
(e.g.,  transitional  intervention  condition  vs.  control  condition); 
however,  this  was  not  the  pattern  of  results  obtained.  There  are 
several  possible  explanations  for  why  the  findings  for  vocabulary 
measures  were  inconsistent  with  one  another.  Prior  research  has 
suggested  that  LI  and  L2  oral  language  skills  are  entirely  separate 
constructs  (Gottardo  &  Mueller,  2009)  and  that  LI  and  L2  oral 
language  skills  often  are  not  correlated  with  one  another  or  are 
even  negatively  correlated  (e.g.,  Tabors  et  al.,  2003).  In  this  study, 
neither  Receptive  Vocabulary  nor  Definitional  Vocabulary  skills 
were  significantly  correlated  across  languages  at  pretest;  however, 
transfer  effects  were  found  despite  the  apparent  lack  of  a  relation 
between  LI  and  L2  vocabulary  knowledge  at  pretest.  The  varying 
languages  of  instruction  across  intervention  conditions  may  par¬ 
tially  account  for  the  inconsistent  results  between  contrasts.  Def¬ 
initional  Vocabulary  is  a  more  complex  measure  than  Receptive 
Vocabulary,  requiring  children  to  be  able  both  to  name  objects  and 
to  describe  a  feature  of  the  object.  It  is  possible  that  children  in  the 
English-only  intervention  condition  did  not  have  the  background 
knowledge  in  Spanish  about  these  objects  necessary  to  demon¬ 
strate  transfer  of  this  more  complex  skill.  Children  in  the  transi¬ 
tional  intervention  condition  were  exposed  to  instruction  designed 
to  improve  their  oral  language  skills  in  both  Spanish  and  English, 
facilitating  the  development  of  knowledge  about  objects  indepen¬ 
dent  of  language  and  allowing  children  to  transfer  knowledge  from 
one  language  to  another.  Although  this  may  explain  why  children 
in  the  English-only  intervention  condition  did  not  transfer  defini¬ 
tional  vocabulary  skills  across  languages,  it  does  not  explain  why 
children  in  the  transitional  intervention  condition  did  not  transfer 
receptive  vocabulary  skills  across  languages.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  overall  impact  of  the  intervention  on  these  skills  can  help 
explain  these  results,  however,  as  overall  effect  sizes  of  the  inter¬ 
vention  for  both  receptive  and  definitional  vocabulary  skills  were 
of  similar  magnitude  for  both  conditions  (see  Tables  4  and  5,  and 
Farver  et  al.,  2009).  Furthermore,  it  does  not  appear  that  zero-order 
correlations  in  this  study  between  initial  vocabulary  knowledge 
and  vocabulary  knowledge  at  posttest  can  provide  insight  into  this 
finding,  as  the  cross-language,  cross-time  relations  between  recep¬ 
tive  vocabulary  skills  were  of  similar  magnitude  to  the  cross¬ 
language,  cross-time  relations  of  definitional  vocabulary  skills. 


Although  these  explanations  could  provide  insight  as  to  how 
children’s  vocabulary  skills  transfer  from  one  language  to  another, 
additional  research  is  necessary  to  determine  which,  if  any,  of 
these  explanations  is  most  likely  to  explain  the  cross-language 
transfer  of  children’s  vocabulary  skills. 

Phonological  Awareness 

Children  with  higher  initial  elision  skills  in  one  language  ben¬ 
efitted  more  from  the  intervention  on  elision  outcomes  in  the  other 
language  than  did  children  with  lower  initial  elision  skills.  For 
comparisons  of  the  English-only  versus  control  intervention  con¬ 
ditions,  results  supported  language-independent  transfer,  whereas 
for  comparisons  of  the  transitional  versus  control  intervention 
conditions,  results  supported  both  the  transfer  of  specific  linguistic 
information  and  transfer  due  to  a  CUP.  We  hypothesized  that 
results  for  PA  outcomes  would  support  only  language-independent 
transfer  (i.e.,  transfer  due  to  a  CUP).  Although  there  is  no  clear 
explanation  for  these  inconsistent  findings,  the  varying  results 
could  be  an  artifact  of  differing  languages  of  instruction  across 
intervention  conditions  (i.e.,  children  in  the  transitional  condition 
received  instruction  in  both  English  and  Spanish).  Children  in  the 
transitional  intervention  condition  benefitted  from  a  CUP  and 
transferred  specific  linguistic  information  across  languages  for 
Spanish  outcomes.  It  was  expected  that  children  would  be  able  to 
utilize  their  CUP  across  languages  to  transfer  knowledge  about  PA 
from  English  to  Spanish  and  vice  versa;  however,  this  was  not 
what  the  results  indicated.  It  is  unclear  why  children  who  received 
instruction  in  both  Spanish  and  English  would  transfer  information 
about  PA  to  Spanish,  but  not  to  English. 

These  results  indicated  that  the  high  correlations  between  PA 
measured  in  Spanish  and  PA  measured  in  English  found  in  some 
studies  (e.g.,  Dickinson  et  al.,  2004;  Lopez  &  Greenfield,  2004; 
Tabors  et  al.,  2003)  may  not  represent  the  result  of  the  transfer  of 
Spanish  PA  skills  to  English  PA  skills.  Rather,  such  correlations 
may  reflect  the  development  of  an  underlying  PA  ability  that  is  not 
language  dependent.  The  results  of  Branum-Martin  et  al.  (2006), 
however,  indicated  that  there  are  components  of  PA  that  are  unique 
to  each  language.  That  is,  they  found  that  PA  measured  in  English 
and  PA  measured  in  Spanish  were  best  represented  as  distinct 
factors,  despite  a  high  correlation  between  the  two  factors. 

In  their  lexical  restructuring  model  (LRM),  Metsala  and  Walley 
(1998)  proposed  that  as  children’s  vocabularies  grow,  their  mental 
representation  of  words  undergoes  restructuring  from  a  holistic 
form  to  a  more  fine-grained,  segmented  form  of  words.  The  LRM, 
along  with  the  general  abilities  model  of  transfer  (Castilla  et  al., 
2009)  and  the  notion  of  a  CUP  (Cummins,  1981),  can  help  merge 
the  results  of  this  study  with  the  findings  of  Branum-Martin  et  al. 
(2006)  that  there  are  components  of  PA  that  are  unique  to  each 
language.  Lexical  restructuring  occurs  at  the  local  level  (i.e.,  only 
for  words  that  a  child  knows).  As  this  shift  in  children’s  mental 
representation  of  words  takes  place,  they  have  better  access  to 
component  parts  of  words.  With  this  increased  access  comes  the 
possibility  of  the  development  of  PA  skills.  Some  of  this  knowl¬ 
edge  about  the  sounds  of  words  is  language  independent,  and 
children  are  able  to  detect  and  manipulate  the  word  sounds  of  both 
of  their  languages,  as  evidenced  by  this  study’s  partial  support  for 
language-independent  transfer.  Additionally,  a  recent  study  by 
Atwill,  Blanchard,  Christie,  Gorin,  and  Garcia,  (2010)  suggested 
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that  receptive  vocabulary  skills  among  LM  children  moderated  the 
relation  between  LI  and  L2  PA  skills,  such  that  correlations 
between  LI  and  L2  PA  skills  were  lower  for  children  with  lower 
LI  receptive  vocabulary  than  for  children  with  higher  LI  receptive 
vocabulary.  This  finding  provides  further  support  for  the  theory 
that  some  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  words  is  language  indepen¬ 
dent;  however,  some  of  this  knowledge  about  the  sounds  of  words 
is  specific  to  those  words  that  resulted  in  lexical  restructuring  and 
does  not  lead  to  increased  PA  skills  in  another  language,  as 
evidenced  by  the  finding  that  there  are  components  of  PA  that  are 
unique  to  each  language  (Branum-Martin  et  al.,  2006)  and  this 
study’s  partial  support  for  transfer  of  specific  linguistic  informa¬ 
tion. 

Because  both  elision  and  blending  are  presumably  measures  of 
the  same  underlying  PA  construct,  it  was  expected  that  if  cross¬ 
language  transfer  effects  were  found  for  elision  skills  they  would 
also  be  found  for  blending  skills;  however,  this  was  not  the  case. 
Elision  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  is  blending  for  preschool 
children  (Anthony  et  al.,  2011;  Lonigan,  Burgess,  Anthony,  & 
Barker,  1998).  It  is  possible  that  children  who  had  higher  initial 
blending  skills  were  near  the  ceiling  of  the  measure  and  did  not 
have  as  much  room  to  show  substantial  improvement  on  the 
measure  as  did  children  with  higher  initial  elision  skills.  Although 
mean  scores  at  pretest  and  posttest  were  substantially  higher  for 
the  Blending  subtests  than  for  the  Elision  subtests,  these  scores 
were  not  approaching  the  ceiling  of  the  measure,  ruling  this  out  as 
an  explanation  for  the  lack  of  transfer  of  blending  skills.  The 
effects  of  the  intervention  were  smaller  overall  for  blending  than 
for  elision  (see  Tables  4  and  5;  Farver  et  al.,  2009),  suggesting  that 
there  might  have  been  a  partial  ceiling  effect  on  blending. 

Print  Knowledge 

Initial  print  knowledge  skills  in  either  LI  or  L2  also  did  not 
moderate  the  impact  of  the  intervention  for  any  intervention- 
condition  contrast.  The  Print  Knowledge  subtest  of  the  P-CTOPPP 
is  mostly  knowledge  of  letter  names  and  letter-sound  correspon¬ 
dence.  Letters  in  Spanish  and  English  are  mostly  the  same,  but 
they  have  different  names  and  several  make  different  sounds.  This 
is  similar  to  vocabulary  because  objects  are  the  same  across 
languages  but  are  described  using  different  words  and  sounds  in 
each  language.  There  were  significant  transfer  effects  for  vocab¬ 
ulary  knowledge  but  not  for  print  knowledge.  Other  studies  have 
claimed  that  aspects  of  print  knowledge  (e.g.,  letter-sound  knowl¬ 
edge)  demonstrate  cross-language  transfer  (e.g.,  Lindsey  et  al., 
2003);  however,  these  studies  simply  examined  cross-language 
correlations.  The  high  cross-language  correlations  between  print 
knowledge  skills  at  pretest  in  this  study  (see  Table  3)  may  indicate 
that  cross-language  transfer  of  print  knowledge  skills  already 
occurred  for  these  children  prior  to  the  intervention.  For  example, 
if  the  children  in  this  study  had  already  been  exposed  to  activities 
that  increase  print  knowledge  skills  in  both  languages,  there  would 
have  been  only  limited  information  about  print  knowledge  that 
these  children  could  transfer  across  languages  as  a  result  of  the 
intervention. 

Limitations  and  Future  Research 

Despite  the  advantages  of  an  experimental  design  for  examining 
cross-language  transfer,  this  study  contained  several  limitations 


that  point  to  potential  directions  for  future  research  in  the  area  of 
cross-language  transfer  of  emergent  literacy  skills.  First,  this  study 
had  a  small  sample  size  and  was  relatively  underpowered  to  detect 
moderation  effects.  Future  studies  that  use  larger  samples  when 
examining  cross-language  transfer  of  emergent  literacy  skills  in 
the  context  of  an  experimental  design  study  may  uncover  addi¬ 
tional  evidence  of  transfer.  Second,  these  analyses  did  not  fully 
address  the  issue  of  cross-language  transfer,  as  transfer  may  be  a 
phenomenon  that  occurs  over  a  longer  period  of  time  than  the 
duration  of  this  study,  and  future  research  could  make  use  of 
longitudinal  designs  to  examine  the  cross-language  transfer  of 
emergent  literacy  skills.  These  results  solely  suggest  that  cross¬ 
language  transfer  may  occur  when  children  are  exposed  to  activ¬ 
ities  specifically  designed  to  improve  their  emergent  literacy  skills. 
To  address  the  question  of  transfer  in  the  absence  of  targeted 
instruction  would  require  a  longitudinal  study.  Longitudinal  de¬ 
signs  could  also  help  determine  the  point  during  development  at 
which  cross-language  transfer  is  most  likely  to  occur  and  can  help 
to  inform  instruction. 

Summary  and  Conclusions 

Results  of  this  study  supported  only  a  limited  role  for  the 
transfer  of  emergent  literacy  skills  for  Spanish-speaking  preschool 
LM  children.  Although  results  of  prior  correlational  studies  have 
indicated  that  children’s  literacy  and  preliteracy  skills  in  more  than 
one  language  are  interdependent,  this  study  suggested  that  only 
certain  skills  transfer  from  one  language  to  another.  Prior  correla¬ 
tional  studies  do  not  address  whether  transfer  of  these  skills  from 
one  language  to  another  occurs  because  they  cannot  rule  out 
alternative  explanations,  such  as  environments  that  support  the 
development  of  skills  in  both  languages  simultaneously.  This 
study,  in  which  an  experimental  manipulation  of  instruction  was 
used  to  evaluate  potential  transfer  of  these  skills,  provides  partial 
evidence  of  language-independent  transfer  (i.e.,  transfer  due  to  a 
CUP)  and  the  transfer  of  specific  linguistic  information,  depending 
on  the  outcome  evaluated.  This  study  further  advances  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  relations  between  LI  and  L2  emergent  literacy  skills 
for  LM  children  by  examining  cross-language  transfer  of  emergent 
literacy  skills  through  the  experimental  manipulation  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  which  is  a  novel  method  of  examining  this  issue. 

Support  for  the  transfer  of  specific  linguistic  information  as 
evidenced  by  the  moderation  effect  of  initial  vocabulary  knowl¬ 
edge  (for  both  English-only  and  transitional  intervention  condition 
comparisons)  and  elision  skills  (for  the  transitional  intervention 
condition  comparisons)  is  a  sort  of  nontraditional  Matthew  effect 
(Stanovich,  1986),  or  a  Mateo  effect.  Matthew  effects  imply  that 
children  who  need  instruction  the  least  are  able  to  benefit  from  it 
the  most  (i.e.,  the  rich  get  richer).  However,  the  Matthew  effect 
presumably  would  not  occur  across  languages,  as  children  with 
higher  initial  skills  in  one  language  do  not  necessarily  have  higher 
initial  skills  in  their  other  language,  as  evidenced  by  the  typical 
finding  that  children’s  LI  and  L2  vocabulary  knowledge  are  not 
correlated  or  are  negatively  correlated  with  one  another.  The 
finding  that  this  effect  does  occur  across  languages  is  unique  to 
this  study. 

The  significant  moderation  effects  of  elision  skills  (for  the 
English-only  intervention  condition  comparison)  that  partially  sup¬ 
ported  language-independent  transfer  represent  a  more  traditional 
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version  of  the  Matthew  effect,  in  which  children  with  greater 
underlying  ability  in  one  language  benefit  from  instruction  in  that 
language  to  a  greater  extent  than  do  children  with  less  underlying 
ability.  Differences  in  task  demands  can  account  for  the  varying 
results  seen  for  vocabulary  knowledge  and  PA  skills.  PA  tasks  are 
skill-based  and  require  children  to  manipulate  the  individual  sound 
components  of  words,  whereas  vocabulary  assessments  are  not 
general  skill-based  tasks;  rather,  they  draw  upon  knowledge  of 
specific  words.  For  vocabulary  knowledge,  children  learn  new 
words  that  they  may  already  know  in  their  other  language.  Chil¬ 
dren  can  then  capitalize  on  their  conceptual  knowledge  of  vocab¬ 
ulary  (i.e.,  specific-language-independent  vocabulary  knowledge; 
Bedore,  Pena,  Garcia,  &  Cortez,  2005)  and  apply  it  to  their  L2.  For 
PA  skills,  children  simply  build  on  a  foundation  of  knowledge 
about  what  PA  is  generally,  rather  than  build  on  knowledge  that  is 
specific  to  one  language  (as  is  the  case  with  vocabulary)  and  apply 
this  concept  to  increasingly  difficult  tasks.  This  pattern  of  results 
was  obtained  for  the  English-only  intervention  condition  compar¬ 
isons  but  not  for  the  transitional  intervention  condition  compari¬ 
sons,  suggesting  that  language  of  instruction  may  play  a  role  in  the 
transfer  of  specific  linguistic  information  across  languages. 
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Enhancing  a  Brief  Writing  Intervention  to  Combat  Stereotype  Threat 
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Experimental  research  has  demonstrated  both  the  deleterious  effects  of  negative  stereotypes  about  ability 
on  academic  performance  and  the  relative  ease  with  which  stereotypes  can  be  countered  in  educational 
settings.  The  extent  to  which  stereotypes  contribute  to  the  achievement  gap  between  American  students 
from  dominant  social  and  economic  groups  and  students  from  other  groups  is  not  precisely  known,  but 
the  potential  of  brief,  inexpensive  interventions  targeting  stereotype  threat  to  reduce  the  gap  is  worthy  of 
further  examination.  Although  researchers  studying  brief  social  psychological  interventions  sometimes 
mention  the  importance  of  the  context  in  which  interventions  occur,  they  have  not  included  manipulations 
of  the  environment  in  their  interventions.  In  the  current  experimental  study,  a  test  of  the  effects  of  a  brief 
self-affirming  writing  assignment  was  conducted  in  a  new  sample  of  middle-school  students  (n  =  1 32), 
and  an  environmental  enhancement  to  the  writing  exercise  was  tested  (n  =  274).  Consistent  with  previous 
findings,  the  self-affirming  intervention  reduced  the  average  decline  in  Social  Studies  grades  over 
the  school  year  compared  with  a  neutral  condition  (effect  size,  ES,  .57).  The  combination  of  the 
affirming  writing  assignment  with  an  environmental  enhancement  had  superior  effects  to  the  writing 
assignment  alone  (ES  .53). 

Keywords:  brief  intervention,  stereotype  threat,  middle  school,  social  environment,  academic 
performance 


Stereotype  threat  is  defined  as  “the  threat  of  being  viewed 
through  the  lens  of  a  negative  stereotype  or  the  fear  of  doing 
something  that  would  inadvertently  confirm  that  stereotype” 
(Steele,  2003,  p.  Ill)  and  the  resulting  negative  effects  on  perfor¬ 
mance.  Social  psychological  research  has  established  the  power  of 
negative  stereotypes  about  ability  to  impede  the  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  of  students  from  stereotyped  groups,  such  as  African  Amer¬ 
icans,  Latinos,  students  from  low-income  families,  and  women 
(Croizet  &  Claire,  1998;  McKown  &  Weinstein,  2003;  Nguyen  & 
Ryan,  2008;  Steele,  1997;  Steele  &  Aronson,  1995).  Recent  studies 
indicate  that  in  addition  to  causing  underperformance  on  academic 
tasks  among  stigmatized  groups,  stereotype  threat  also  impedes  the 
learning  process  (Mangels,  Good,  Whiteman,  Maniscalco,  & 
Dweck,  2012;  Rydell,  Shiffrin,  Boucher,  Van  Loo,  &  Rydell, 
2010;  Taylor  &  Walton,  2011) — a  finding  that  suggests  the  poten¬ 
tial  for  even  greater  harm  for  the  targets  of  negative  stereotypes. 

Research  on  mechanisms  of  stereotype  threat  in  specific  perfor¬ 
mance  situations  has  revealed  how  easily  threat  can  be  triggered, 
for  example,  by  framing  activities  as  tests  of  ability  or  reminding 
students  of  their  own  stereotyped  demographic  characteristics. 
Much  research  examining  the  processes  by  which  stereotype  threat 
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causes  underperformance  focuses  on  “acute  protective  reactions” 
(Steele,  2003,  p.  124),  that  is,  immediate  psychological  responses 
through  which  individuals  attempt  to  maintain  self-integrity  in  the 
face  of  threat.  Acute  reactions  to  self-integrity  posed  by  stereo¬ 
types  include  the  emotional,  cognitive,  and  physiological  elements 
of  anxiety  (Mangels  et  al.,  2012),  efforts  to  suppress  or  deny 
stereotypes  (Logel,  Iserman,  Davies,  Quinn,  &  Spencer,  2009), 
and  efforts  to  disprove  or  prevent  the  fulfillment  of  stereotypes 
(Schmader,  Johns,  &  Forbes,  2008;  Steele,  2003;  Taylor  &  Wal¬ 
ton,  2011).  Researchers  suggest  that  these  acute  reactions  cause  a 
diversion  of  cognitive  resources  that  would  otherwise  be  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  “controlled  attention,  effortful  processing,  and  active 
self-regulation”  (Schmader  et  al.,  2008,  p.  342)  required  for  opti¬ 
mal  performance  in  academic  situations. 

Stereotype  Threat  Intervention 

Fortunately,  experimental  studies  with  secondary  and  postsec¬ 
ondary  students  demonstrate  how  countering  the  psychological 
processes  that  interfere  with  performance  can  be  surprisingly  sim¬ 
ple  and  effective.  Encouraging  a  brief  focus  on  self-affirmation 
before  a  stressful  exam,  for  example,  can  have  a  significant  pos¬ 
itive  effect  on  performance.  Perhaps  the  simplest  and  least  expen¬ 
sive  intervention  studied  so  far  involves  asking  students  to  write  a 
15-min  essay  about  a  positive  value  that  is  important  to  them 
(Cohen,  Garcia,  Apfel,  &  Master,  2006;  Cohen,  Garcia,  Purdie- 
Vaughns,  &  Brzustoski,  2009;  Miyake  et  al.,  2010;  Taylor  & 
Walton,  2011).  Not  only  did  the  exercise  improve  performance  on 
immediate  academic  tasks  in  some  studies  (Taylor  &  Walton, 
2011),  in  others  it  improved  course  grades  weeks  or  even  years 
later  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006,  2009;  Miyake  et  al.,  2010).  Of  most 
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relevance  to  the  current  study,  African  American  seventh  graders 
who  wrote  a  brief  self-affirming  essay  early  in  the  year  in  their 
Social  Studies  classrooms  obtained  better  Social  Studies  grades 
over  the  grading  term  as  well  as  better  grade-point  averages  in 
general.  Results  persisted  through  the  end  of  eighth  grade  (Cohen 
et  al„  2009). 

The  possibility  that  the  academic  performance  of  stereotyped 
students  could  be  improved  with  simple,  brief  interventions  is  as 
tantalizing  as  it  is  hard  to  believe.  Even  well-researched,  school- 
based  interventions  requiring  extensive  resources  and  staff  effort 
rarely  obtain  substantial  effect  sizes  (Powers,  2005;  Yeager  & 
Walton,  2011),  and  many  schools  are  not  equipped  to  buy  or 
implement  such  interventions  even  if  they  were  available  (Powers, 
Bowen,  &  Bowen,  2010).  Yeager  and  Walton  (2011),  however, 
present  possible  explanations  for  the  success  of  brief  interventions 
in  general.  They  refer,  for  example,  to  the  concept  in  social 
psychology  that  “every  attitude  and  behavior  exists  in  a  complex 
field  of  forces”  (p.  274),  some  of  which  promote  and  some  of 
which  impede  the  learning  or  performance  of  individual  students. 
Brief  interventions  may  work  by  removing  cognitive  defenses  that 
serve  as  “critical  barriers”  (impeding  forces)  to  performance  that 
prevent  some  students’  use  of  opportunities  (promotive  forces)  in 
their  own  minds  or  in  the  classroom  (Yeager  &  Walton,  2011, 
p.  275).  The  potentially  large  effects  of  brief  interventions  that 
have  been  observed  may  require  the  preexistence  of  appropriate 
learning  opportunities  and  other  promotive  forces,  such  that  once 
critical,  subjective  psychological  barriers  are  removed,  better  per¬ 
formance  can  occur.  The  long-lasting  effects  of  brief  interventions 
may  also  require  the  existence  of  cognitive  and  environmental 
elements  supportive  of  positive  “recursive  processes”  (Cohen  et 
al.,  2009)  once  barriers  are  removed.  Cohen  et  al.  (2009)  invoked 
this  type  of  process  to  explain  how  effects  of  their  seventh-grade 
intervention  persisted  through  eighth  grade,  but  they  appear  to 
refer  primarily  to  recursive  cognitive  processes  in  the  student.  In 
the  classroom,  we  suspect  a  central  requirement  would  be  the 
presence  of  a  teacher  who  is  responsive  to  information  about 
positive  characteristics  of  a  student  and/or  signs  of  improved 
performance  of  a  student. 

Social-Environmental  Nature  of  Stereotype  Threat 

Although  discussions  on  brief  social  psychological  interventions 
sometimes  include  mention  of  the  context  or  environment  in  which 
the  interventions  occur,  brief  interventions  so  far  have  only  at¬ 
tempted  to  manipulate  individual-level  psychological  factors.  A 
more  ecological  approach,  such  as  that  articulated  by  Bronfen- 
brenner  (1979,  2005)  and  routinely  used  in  the  discipline  of  social 
work,  also  involves  the  social  environment  as  a  target  of  interven¬ 
tions.  This  perspective  is  also  supported  by  the  phenomenological 
variant  of  ecological  systems  theory  (Spencer,  1999),  which  illus¬ 
trates  how  experiences  in  the  environment  (e.g.,  stereotypes, 
teacher  expectations),  students’  self-perceptions,  and  coping  strat¬ 
egies  interact  to  affect  outcomes.  From  these  perspectives,  stereo¬ 
type  threat  does  not  exist  solely  within  the  psychology  of  an 
individual,  but  at  the  intersection  of  the  individual  and  his  or  her 
environment  (Shapiro  &  Neuberg,  2007).  Interventions  to  counter 
threat  therefore  could  target  individual  factors,  such  as  cognitive 
defenses,  and/or  characteristics  in  the  social  environment.  In 
school  settings,  for  example,  characteristics  of  the  classroom  con¬ 


text  for  learning  would  be  considered  potentially  influential  inter 
vention  targets. 

In  the  microsystem  (Bronfenbrenner,  1979)  of  the  classroom, 
the  teacher  is  an  important  environmental  force.  Teachers  dictate, 
model,  incentivize,  enforce,  and  reinforce  expectations  and  norms 
for  child  and  youth  behavior  in  the  classroom.  The  influence  of 
teachers  extends  to  the  operation  of  stereotypes  in  the  classroom 
(Jussim  &  Harber,  2005;  Martens,  Johns,  Greenberg,  &  Schimel, 
2006;  Steele,  2003).  Teachers  have  the  power  (although  not  always 
the  training  or  support)  to  construct  classroom  environments  in 
which  all  students  know  they  are  valued,  cared  about,  and  safe 
from  negative  stereotypes;  in  which  they  experience  competence 
and  self-efficacy;  and  in  which  they  are  expected  to  progress  and 
succeed  academically  regardless  of  background  characteristics 
(Markus,  Steele,  &  Steele,  2000).  In  the  absence  of  complete  or 
accurate  and  relevant  personal  information,  teachers  and  other 
school  staff  may  resort  to  stereotypes  to  form  judgments  of  stu¬ 
dents  (Guyll,  Madon,  Prieto,  &  Scherr,  2010).  In  the  case  of 
African  American,  Latino,  and  Native  American  students,  the 
stereotypes  by  which  they  might  be  judged  could  include  being 
low  achievers,  not  being  as  intelligent  as  other  students,  and  not 
having  adequate  language  skills.  Unfortunately,  such  stereotypes 
may  contribute  to  lowered  teacher  expectations  for  students  (Gon¬ 
zalez  &  Ayala-Alcantar,  2008;  Thomas,  Caldwell,  Faison,  &  Jack- 
son,  2009),  which  are  particularly  powerful  predictors  of  later 
achievement  for  negatively  stereotyped  students  (Hinnant, 
O’Brien,  &  Ghazarian,  2009;  McKown  &  Weinstein,  2008).  Be¬ 
cause  teachers’  attitudes  and  beliefs  about  students  significantly 
affect  the  classroom  environment  experienced  by  each  student 
(Eccles  &  Roeser,  2011;  Goodenow,  1993),  including  the  nature  of 
peer  interactions  (Farmer,  Lines,  &  Hamm,  2011),  and  students’ 
subsequent  performance  (Raudenbush,  1984),  teachers’  attitudes 
and  beliefs  are  a  potentially  key  environmental  characteristic  to 
target  in  stereotype  reduction  interventions. 

The  current  study  had  two  goals:  (a)  to  replicate  the  findings  of 
earlier  studies  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006,  2009)  that  demonstrated  posi¬ 
tive  effects  of  a  brief,  self-affirming  writing  intervention  on  the 
grades  of  African  American  middle-school  students,  and  (b)  to 
examine  the  effects  of  an  enhanced  intervention  that  simultane¬ 
ously  targeted  the  classroom  environment.  On  the  basis  of  the 
original  study  by  Cohen  et  al.  (2006),  the  first  goal  involved 
comparing  the  effects  on  grades  of  a  self-affirmation  writing 
condition  and  a  neutral  writing  condition.  We  hypothesized,  based 
on  the  2006  study,  that  writing  a  self-affirming  essay  would 
positively  affect  middle-school  students’  grades.  The  second  goal 
involved  comparing  the  effects  of  writing  a  self-affirming  essay 
with  the  effects  of  writing  a  self-affirming  essay  that  was  also  read 
by  a  teacher.  The  enhancement  was  simple,  feasible,  and  consistent 
with  the  focus  in  both  social  psychology  and  social  work  on  the 
interaction  between  individual  psychology  and  the  social  environ¬ 
ment.  We  hypothesized  that  if  a  student’s  teacher  read  his  or  her 
self-affirming  essay,  the  positive  student-level  psychological  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  writing  exercise  would  be  enhanced.  Specifically, 
teachers  who  became  aware  of  their  students’  positive  values  and 
experiences  might  develop  less  stereotyped  views  of  students, 
more  positive  expectations  of  students,  and  higher  regard  for 
students — in  other  words,  they  might  see  students  more  as  indi¬ 
viduals  and  less  as  stereotypes.  This  change  in  the  social  environ¬ 
ment  in  turn  would  be  expected  to  reinforce  or  amplify  the 
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achievement-boosting  cognitive  “recursive  processes”  initiated  by 
the  writing  exercise  alone  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006,  2009). 

Method 

Sample 

The  current  analysis  focuses  on  a  subset  of  students  who  took 
part  in  a  larger  study  comparing  the  grades  of  middle-school 
students  assigned  to  six  brief  writing  conditions.  All  regular  edu¬ 
cation  students  ( N  =  585)  in  Grades  6,  7,  and  8  at  one  middle 
school  in  a  mostly  urban  area  of  the  southeastern  United  States 
took  part  in  the  study.  The  intervention  took  place  while  students 
were  in  homeroom  with  their  homeroom  teachers  ( n  =  24).  The 
homeroom  teacher  of  each  student  also  taught  one  of  the  student’s 
core  subjects.  Students  in  the  larger  study  were  African  American 
(n  =  407),  Latino  ( n  =  117),  or  “other”  ( n  =  61;  White,  Asian, 
multiracial)  according  to  school  records.  (Academic  performance 
of  students  in  the  multiracial  category  was  higher  than  that  of 
African  American  and  Latino  students,  so  they  were  grouped  with 
the  Asian  and  White  sample  members  for  analyses.) 

In  the  current  analysis,  we  focus  on  African  American  and 
“other”  race/ethnic  students  in  four  conditions  ( n  =  313).  Latino 
sample  members  were  excluded  in  order  to  focus  on  the  primary 
race/ethnic  groups  in  the  original  studies  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006, 
2009).  Of  the  313  African  American  and  “other”  race/ethnic  stu¬ 
dents,  274  had  one  or  more  observations  on  their  quarterly  Social 
Studies  grade  data  and  could  be  included  in  the  analysis.  Thirty- 
nine  students  with  no  Social  Studies  grade  data  were  excluded. 
These  students  did  not  differ  from  the  274  with  grade  data  with 
respect  to  gender  (x2  =  .037,  p  =  .847),  race/ethnicity  (x2  =  .065, 
p  =  .799),  grade  level  (x2  =  3.76,  p  =  .153),  or  condition  (x2  = 
5.279,  p  =  .152). 

Conditions  did  not  differ  significantly  by  gender  (x2  =  6.65, 
p  =  .084),  race/ethnicity  (x2  =  L78,  p  =  .619),  or  grade  level 
(X2  =  3.815,  p  =  .702).  Prior  year  standardized  math  and  reading 
test  scores  were  available  at  the  individual  level  for  about  60%  of 
the  sample.  Mean  student  test  performance  in  math  and  reading 
before  the  intervention  also  did  not  differ  significantly  across 
conditions  (F  =  1.33,  p  =  .265;  F  =  .208,  p  =  .891,  respectively). 
These  tests  strongly  suggest  that  the  random  assignment  process 
resulted  in  equivalent  groups  across  which  the  intervention 
effects  can  be  evaluated,  a  point  that  is  especially  important 
because  our  first  outcome  measurement  (Quarter  1  grades) 
occurred  after  the  intervention. 

Table  1  presents  the  demographic  characteristics  of  the  students 
included  in  the  current  analyses.  Table  1  also  indicates  that  80%  of 
the  students  at  the  school  as  a  whole  participated  in  the  federal 
school  lunch  program,  and  a  majority  were  performing  below 
grade  level  in  math,  reading,  or  both  (North  Carolina  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  2011).  These  characteristics  of  the  sample 
suggest  that  virtually  all  students  at  the  school  belonged  to  at  least 
one  negatively  stereotyped  group  and/or  had  their  own  history  of 
low  performance.  Therefore,  unlike  the  Cohen  et  al.  (2006,  2009) 
studies,  our  study  does  not  include  an  adequately  sized  dominant 
cultural  comparison  group  (e.g.,  White,  middle  class).  Our  interest 
is  in  promoting  academic  excellence  of  all  students  rather  than 
making  the  performance  of  one  dominant  group  the  standard  by 
which  others  are  judged  (Hilliard,  2003).  Also,  the  current  study 


Table  1 

Characteristics  of  Analysis  Sample  and  the  School  Population 
Overall 


Individual-level 

variable 

Percent  (n) 

School-level 

characteristics0 

African  American 

86.1  (236) 

80%  school  lunch  program 

Asian/White/multiracial 

13.9  (38) 

participation 

Boys 

49.6(136) 

<40%  at  or  above  grade 

Girls 

50.4(138) 

level  in  reading 

Grade  6 

34.7  (95) 

<50%  at  or  above  grade 

Grade  7 

34.3  (94) 

level  in  math 

Grade  8 

31.0  (85) 

(individual-level  data  not 
available  on  these 

Total  N 

274 

variables) 

a  Source:  North  Carolina  Department  of  Public  Instruction  (2011). 


targeted  sixth-,  seventh-,  and  eighth-grade  students,  rather  than  just 
seventh  graders  as  in  Cohen  et  al.’s  studies. 

Procedure 

Students  were  randomly  assigned  to  write  either  a  self-affirming 
essay  or  a  neutral  essay.  The  24  homeroom  teachers  of  the  students 
were  randomly  assigned  to  either  read  or  not  read  the  essays  of 
their  students.  See  Table  2  for  more  detail  on  the  conditions. 
Students  completed  the  exercise  in  their  homeroom  classrooms  at 
the  beginning  of  the  school  day  2  weeks  before  the  end  of  the  first 
grading  period.  Teachers  were  provided  with  instructions  and  a 
script  to  follow  when  introducing  and  distributing  the  envelopes. 
Teachers  and  students  were  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  experi¬ 
ment,  its  hypotheses,  or  students’  assignment  to  conditions.  Teach¬ 
ers  were  aware  that  students  responded  to  different  prompts,  but 
did  not  know  the  purpose  of  the  prompts.  Each  student  received  an 
envelope  labeled  only  with  his  or  her  name.  Each  envelope  con¬ 
tained  self-explanatory  instructions,  the  assigned  prompt,  and  pa¬ 
per  for  the  essay.  Students  were  not  provided  any  information 
regarding  whether  or  not  their  essays  would  be  read  by  the  teacher; 
however,  students  were  explicitly  told  that  their  essays  would  not 
be  graded.  Teachers  were  advised  not  to  look  at  students’  writing 
during  the  exercise  or  to  talk  about  the  writing  exercise  after  it  was 
completed.  After  15  min  of  writing,  students  replaced  all  materials 
in  their  envelopes,  sealed  them,  and  returned  them  to  teachers. 
Depending  on  whether  they  were  assigned  to  the  reading  condition 
or  not,  teachers  either  returned  their  students’  essays  unread  to  the 
study  coordinator  at  the  school  or  read  them.  The  $25  teacher 
incentive  for  taking  part  in  the  study  was  doubled  for  teachers 
assigned  to  the  reading  condition. 

Measures 

Students  were  given  codes  according  to  their  randomly  assigned 
intervention  condition.  At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  gender, 
race/ethnicity,  grade  level,  and  quarterly  grades  were  linked  to 
student  codes  by  school  staff  and  given  (without  names)  to  the 
researchers.  Quarterly  grades  were  recorded  on  a  100-point  scale. 
Consistent  with  previous  studies  of  the  effects  of  the  writing 
intervention  in  middle  school  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006,  2009),  the 
current  study  reports  on  intervention  effects  on  Social  Studies 
grades.  The  coding  of  gender  and  race/ethnicity  reflected  each 
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Table  2 

Description  of  Study  Prompts  and  Conditions 


Prompt 

Neutral:  Think  about  the  following  list  of  values.  Choose  the 
one  that  is  least  important  to  you.  Write  for  15  minutes 
about  why  this  value  that  is  not  very  important  to  you 
might  be  important  to  someone  else. 

Self-affirming:  Think  about  a  value,  belief,  talent,  or  skill 
you  have  that  you  are  proud  of.  Write  for  15  minutes 
about  this  positive  part  of  yourself  and  why  it  is  important 
to  you. 

Cases  included  in  analysis  (with  outcome  data) 


Teacher  does  not  read  essay 
(n  =  12  teachers) 

NEUTRAL 
Control  condition 
(n  =  74) 

AFFIRMATION 
Psychological  only 

(n  =  58) 

132 


Teacher  reads  essay 
(n  =  12  teachers) 

NEUTRAL  +  TEACHER 
Environmental  only 
(n  =  67) 

AFFIRMATION  +  TEACHER 
Psychological  +  Environmental 
Intervention 

(n  =  75) 

142 


n 

141 


133 


274 


variable’s  role  in  the  each  hypothesis  test  according  to  guidelines 
provided  by  Singer  and  Willet  (2003,  p.  115).  In  tests  of  both 
hypotheses,  gender  was  a  control  variable.  Because  it  was  not  of 
substantive  interest,  it  was  coded  as  a  centered  dummy.  In  tests  of 
the  first  hypothesis  (the  self-affirming  essay  would  positively 
affect  students’  Social  Studies  grades),  race/ethnicity  was  dummy 
coded  with  “other”  as  the  reference  category.  This  coding  facili¬ 
tated  comparisons  of  the  effects  of  conditions  on  the  performance 
of  African  American  and  “other”  students  (i.e.,  White,  multiracial 
or  Asian),  consistent  with  the  original  study  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006). 
Like  gender,  race/ethnicity  was  centered  as  a  control  variable  for 
tests  of  the  second  hypothesis  (teachers’  reading  of  essays  would 
enhance  effects  of  the  self-affirming  essays).  Conditions  were 
represented  in  these  tests  by  three  dummy  variables,  with  the 
self-affirming  essay  alone  (no  teacher  reading  of  essays)  as  the 
reference  category.  This  coding  allowed  us  to  precisely  test  our 
hypotheses  in  relation  to  the  original  studies,  but  did  not  permit 
comparisons  of  other  pairs  of  conditions.  Values  for  the  variable 
time  (Academic  Quarter  1,  2,  3,  4)  were  recoded  to  (time  -  1),  so 
the  intercept  of  equations  was  zero. 

Analyses 

Analyses  were  conducted  with  Stata/SE  version  10.0  (StataCorp 
LP,  1985-2007).  For  each  hypothesis,  we  tested  a  series  of  longi¬ 
tudinal  hierarchical  linear  models  (HLM)  using  maximum  likeli¬ 
hood  estimation  to  examine  how  writing  conditions  affected  tra¬ 
jectories  of  middle-school  students’  quarterly  Social  Studies 
grades.  First  an  unconditional  means  model  was  estimated,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  unconditional  growth  model.  Time  (quarter)  was 
modeled  at  Level  1 ;  individual  students  were  modeled  at  Level  2. 
Quadratic  effects  of  time  were  also  examined  by  adding  a  squared 
term.  Condition  and  demographics  were  then  entered.  Because 
students  had  their  homeroom  teacher  for  one  core  subject,  but 
other  teachers  in  the  sample  for  other  subjects,  and  because  the 
condition  variable  accounted  partially  for  information  in  the 
teacher  variable,  no  third-level  clustering  was  modeled.  Main 
effects  of  condition  variables  in  the  models  represented  condition 
effects  on  the  intercept  of  students’  grade  trajectories.  Effects  of 
Time  X  Condition  product  terms  represented  condition  effects  on 
the  slope  of  trajectories.  Random  effects  of  statistically  significant 
Level  1  variables  (time  and  interaction  terms  including  time)  were 
tested  using  Stata’s  likelihood  ratio  test  and  retained  if  significant. 
Because  the  covariance  between  the  random  effects  of  slope  and 


intercept  was  nonsignificant,  the  default  diagonal  error  matrix  was 
modeled  instead  of  an  unstructured  matrix.  All  two-way  interactions 
between  pairs  of  predictors  (time,  gender,  race/ethnicity,  and  condi¬ 
tion)  were  examined  and  retained  only  if  statistically  significant. 

In  the  notation  used  by  Singer  and  Willett  (2003),  the  following 
equations  were  estimated: 

Yjj  =  TT0i  +  £jj  (Unconditional  means  equation.  Level  1).  (1) 

Yjj  =  -TT0i  +  tth  (Time)  +  tt2;  (Time)2  +  ey  (2) 

(Unconditional  growth  equation,  Level  1). 

TT0l  =  Too  +  Toi  (Condition)  +  y02  (gender)  +  t03  (race/ethnicity) 

+  y04  (Level  2  interactions)  +  £oi  (Conditional  Level  2  (3) 

equation  predicting  the  intercept  of  the  Level  1  equation). 

tt i j  =  710  +  (cross-level  interactions)  +  £u  (Conditional  (4) 
Level  2  equation  predicting  the  slope  of  the  Level  1  equation). 

In  Equations  1  and  2,  the  dependent  variable,  Y;j,  is  the  Social 
Studies  grade  of  an  individual  student  (i)  for  a  quarter  (j).  ir0i  is  the 
mean  Social  Studies  for  an  individual  (i)  across  the  four  time 
points,  and  Ey  is  the  difference  of  the  individual’s  score  at  any  time 
point  from  the  mean  of  his  or  her  score  across  all  time  points. 
The  term  tt,,  in  Equation  2  is  the  mean  effect  of  time  (school  year 
quarter)  on  the  Social  Studies  score  of  an  individual  (i).  A  second 
unconditional  growth  model  tested  for  quadratic  effects  of  time 
(TT2i).  The  squared  term  was  removed  when  it  was  not  significant. 
Similarly,  the  random  effects  of  time  were  tested  at  this  step  and 
removed  if  not  significant.  In  Equation  3,  the  dependent  variable  is 
the  intercept  of  the  unconditional  models  (TT0i).  It  is  predicted  by 
a  mean  intercept  across  individuals  (t00),  Level  2  predictors,  and 
a  term  for  the  deviation  of  each  individual’s  score  from  his  or  her 
predicted  score.  701  to  t03  are  regression  coefficients  for  condi¬ 
tion,  gender,  and  race/ethnicity.  The  term  -y04  represents  coeffi¬ 
cients  for  a  sequence  of  three  2-way  interactions  between  the  Level 
2  predictors,  which  were  tested  one  at  a  time  and  retained  or 
omitted  depending  on  their  significance.  In  Equation  4,  the  depen¬ 
dent  variable  is  the  slope  term  of  the  Level  1  growth  equation 
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(tth).  It  is  predicted  by  a  mean  slope  across  individuals  (yl0),  a 
series  of  two-way  cross-level  interactions  created  by  multiplying 
time  by  each  of  the  Level  2  predictors,  and  a  deviation  score  for 
each  individual. 

Effect  sizes  of  statistically  significant  effects  were  calculated 
using  the  Hedge’s  g  formula  for  HLM  models  with  cluster-level 
assignment  presented  by  What  Works  Clearinghouse  (2008,  Ap¬ 
pendix  B): 

_  _ y _ 

/(Wl-l)S?  +  (n2-l)5j 

"V  (”1  +  n2  -  2) 

If  the  intervention  had  a  main  effect  on  the  outcome,  the 
numerator  was  the  regression  coefficient  for  the  main  effect.  When 
cross-level  interactions  were  involved,  the  numerator  was  the 
simple  slope  of  the  effect.  Variance  values  in  the  denominator 
were  random  variance  values  of  the  constant  in  unconditional 
intercept  models  if  the  intervention  had  a  main  effect  on  the 
outcome;  they  were  random  variance  values  of  time  in  Level  1 
(time  only)  models  if  the  intervention  affected  change  over  time,  or 
the  slope,  of  the  outcome  trajectory. 

Results 

Research  Question  1:  Can  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  self- 
affirming  writing  intervention  that  have  been  observed  in  prior 
research  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006,  2009)  be  replicated  with  a  new 
sample?  The  first  sequence  of  analyses  compared  the  Social  Stud¬ 
ies  grade  trajectories  of  students  who  wrote  self-affirming  essays 
(AFFIRMATION)  with  the  grade  trajectories  of  those  in  the  con¬ 
trol  condition,  who  wrote  neutral  essays  (NEUTRAL).  Neither  of 
the  “teacher  reads  essay”  conditions  was  included  in  this  analysis. 
The  overall  mean  of  Social  Studies  grades  of  the  132  students  in 
the  two  conditions  examined  was  85.58.  The  mean  unconditional 
quarterly  decline  in  grades  for  students  in  the  two  conditions  was 
.79  points.  Table  3  presents  the  estimates  from  the  final  model. 

The  table  indicates  that  although  condition  did  not  significantly 
affect  the  starting  level  of  the  grade  trajectories  for  students  in  the 
two  groups,  writing  a  self-affirming  essay  did  reduce  the  decline  in 
grades  over  time  relative  to  the  NEUTRAL  condition  from  1.26 
points  to  .19  points  per  quarter.  The  Hedge’s  g  effect  size  for  the 


slope  difference  is  .57  (simple  slope  =  1.07;  n  for  students  in 
NEUTRAL  =  74,  n  in  AFFIRMATION  =  58;  variances  of  slope 
in  unconditional  model  for  NEUTRAL  and  AFFIRMATION  con¬ 
ditions  =  3.79  and  3.18,  respectively).  Figure  1  illustrates  the 
effect.  Effects  of  the  intervention  did  not  differ  by  race/ethnicity, 
and  at  no  time  point  did  the  levels  of  grades  differ  significantly 
across  condition. 

Research  Question  2:  Does  the  reading  of  students’  self- 
affirming  essays  by  teachers  enhance  the  positive  effects  of  the 
writing  intervention?  The  second  sequence  of  analyses  compared 
the  Social  Studies  grade  trajectories  of  students  who  wrote  self- 
affirming  essays  (AFFIRMATION)  with  those  of  students  in  the 
control  condition  (NEUTRAL)  and  the  two  conditions  in  which 
teachers  read  student  essays  (AFFIRMATION  +  TEACHER, 
NEUTRAL  +  TEACHER).  We  were  particularly  interested  in  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  AFFIRMATION  +  TEACHER  and  AFFIRMATION 
conditions.  The  overall  mean  of  Social  Studies  grades  of  the  274  students 
in  the  four  conditions  was  86.95.  The  mean  decline  in  grades  in  the 
unconditional  model  was  .55  points  per  quarter.  Table  4  presents  esti¬ 
mates  from  the  final  model. 

The  table  reveals  that  the  AFFIRMATION  +  TEACHER  con¬ 
dition  had  a  statistically  significant  impact  on  the  starting  level  of 
Social  Studies  grade  trajectories  relative  to  the  AFFIRMATION 
intervention.  Two  weeks  after  the  writing  intervention,  students 
who  wrote  self-affirming  essays  and  had  their  essays  read  by 
teachers  received  first-quarter  grades  that  were  almost  3.7  points 
higher  than  those  who  wrote  affirming  essays  that  were  not  read  by 
teachers.  The  Hedge’s  g  effect  size  for  this  value  was  0.53  (main 
effect  =  3.66;  n  for  AFFIRMATION  =  58,  n  for  AFFIRMATION  + 
TEACHER  =  75;  variances  of  intercepts  in  unconditional  model 
for  AFFIRMATION  and  AFFIRMATION  +  TEACHER  condi¬ 
tions  =  62.62  and  37.33,  respectively).  The  AFFIRMATION  + 
TEACHER  condition  did  not  have  a  statistically  significant  effect 
on  the  change  in  Social  Studies  grades  over  time,  relative  to  the 
AFFIRMATION  condition,  only  on  the  starting  point.  The  slope 
effect  of  the  self-affirming  essay  (AFFIRMATION)  relative  to  the 
neutral  essay  (NEUTRAL)  that  was  related  to  Hypothesis  1  was 
the  only  other  significant  finding  in  the  test  of  Hypothesis  2.  That 
is,  students  in  the  AFFIRMATION  condition  did  not  have  signif¬ 
icantly  higher  grades  relative  to  the  NEUTRAL  or  NEUTRAL  + 
TEACHER  conditions,  and  their  grades  did  not  decline  at  a  slower 


Table  3 

Final  Model  Comparing  Effects  of  Writing  a  Self-Affirming  Essay  With  Writing  a  Neutral  Essay 
(With  No  Teacher  Reading  of  Essays) 


Predictor 


Intercept 

Time 

NEUTRAL  effect  on  intercept  (vs.  AFFIRMATION) 
African  American  (vs.  White,  multiracial,  “other”) 
NEUTRAL  effect  on  slope  (vs.  AFFIRMATION) 
Centered  control 
Gender 

Random  effects 
Intercept 
Slope 
Residual 


Unconditional  Unconditional 

means  model  growth  model  Final  model 


85.58  (p  =  .000)  86.76  (p  =  .000)  87.89  (p  =  .000) 

-0.79  0  =.002)  -0.19  O  =  -613) 
2.47  O  =  -064) 
-2.56  0  =  -176) 
-1.07  O  =  -033) 

-3.30  0  =  009) 

51.33  44.27  40.56 

3.57  3.42 

30.59  23.72  23.57 
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AFFIRMATION 


NEUTRAL 


Quarter 

Figure  1.  Statistically  significant  slope  effect  of  condition  on  quarterly 
Social  Studies  grades  controlling  for  gender  and  race/ethnicity. 

rate  than  those  of  students  in  the  NEUTRAL  +  TEACHER  con¬ 
dition.  The  Hedge’s  g  of  this  effect  was  presented  above.  Figure  2 
illustrates  the  significant  findings. 

Discussion 

In  this  experimental  study,  we  first  tested  the  hypothesis  that 
writing  a  self-affirming  essay  would  have  beneficial  effects  rela¬ 
tive  to  writing  a  neutral  essay  on  the  Social  Studies  grades  of 
stereotyped  middle-school  students.  As  expected  from  the  previous 
experimental  studies  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006,  2009),  our  sample  ben¬ 
efited  from  the  self-affirming  essay.  The  effect  was  on  the  change 
in  grades  over  the  school  year.  Specifically,  the  typical  decline  in 
Social  Studies  grades  that  occurred  over  the  school  year  among 
students  at  the  target  school  was  significantly  slowed  among 
students  who  wrote  affirming  essays  relative  to  students  randomly 
assigned  to  write  neutral  essays.  Because  the  original  Cohen  et  al. 


(2006)  study  did  not  test  for  differences  in  the  rates  of  change  in 
grades  over  time,  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  higher  scores  obseived 
in  that  study  among  stereotyped  students  who  wrote  self-affirming 
essays  was  due  to  abrupt  statistically  significant  increases  in 
grades  or  a  different  rate  of  change  in  grades  over  time  that  led 
eventually  to  significantly  higher  scores.  The  duration  of  our  study 
(one  academic  year)  was  not  long  enough  to  evaluate  whether  the 
observed  trajectory  would  extend  far  enough  into  the  next  school 
year  to  ultimately  lead  to  statistically  higher  grades  among  stu¬ 
dents  who  wrote  self-affirming  essays. 

Unlike  in  the  Cohen  et  al.  (2006,  2009)  studies,  we  did  not  find 
significant  differences  in  the  effects  for  African  American  and 
non-African  American  students  (European  American  in  the  Cohen 
et  al.  studies).  At  least  two  likely  explanations  exist  for  this 
finding.  First,  our  comparison  sample  of  Asian,  European  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  multiracial  students  was  small  relative  to  the  African 
American  group,  giving  us  limited  statistical  power  to  detect 
differences  between  African  Americans  and  these  groups.  Second, 
because  of  high  rates  of  poverty  and  low  performance  among 
students  at  the  school,  it  is  likely  that  many  in  the  non-African 
American  group  were  subject  to  other  stereotypes,  such  as  those 
based  on  social  class.  Therefore,  they  did  not,  on  average,  repre¬ 
sent  a  comparison  group  unaffected  by  stereotypes. 

Our  findings  expand  on  previous  work  by  using  more  sophisti¬ 
cated  statistical  modeling  techniques,  including  sixth  and  eighth 
graders  in  addition  to  seventh  graders,  and  by  having  a  predomi¬ 
nantly  low-income  sample.  The  findings  suggest  that  the  benefits 
of  writing  self-affirming  essays  in  the  classroom  generalize  be¬ 
yond  the  characteristics  of  the  original  sample  to  low-income 
students  and  students  who  may  belong  to  more  than  one  stereo¬ 
typed  group.  In  addition,  although  it  appears  that  in  the  first  year 
of  the  original  study  (as  described  in  Cohen  et  al.,  2009)  students 
experienced  additional  booster  interventions,  our  study  suggests 
that  one  “dose”  in  the  fall  can  have  benefits  that  last  until  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  Our  findings  are  promising  in  that  they  suggest 
even  historically  low-performing  schools  may  have  promotive 
forces  available  to  support  student  success  once  critical  barriers  are 
addressed.  They  also  suggest  that  positive  recursive  processes  may 
be  “jump-started”  in  such  schools  with  brief  interventions. 


Table  4 

Final  Model  Comparing  Effects  of  Writing  a  Self-Affirming  Essay  With  Writing  a  Neutral  Essay  and  Two  Conditions  in  Which 


Teachers  Read  Essays 


Predictor 

Unconditional  means  model 

Unconditional  growth  model 

Final  model 

Intercept 

86.95  {p  =  .000) 

87.79  (p  =  .000) 

85.74  (p  =  .000) 

Time 

-0.55  (p  =  .001) 

-0.19  (p  =  .587) 

NEUTRAL  effect  on  intercept  (vs.  AFFIRMATION) 

NEUTRAL  +  TEACHER  effect  on  intercept  (vs.  AFFIRMATION) 
AFFIRMATION  +  TEACHER  effect  on  intercept  (vs.  AFFIRMATION) 
NEUTRAL  effect  on  slope  (vs.  AFFIRMATION) 

NEUTRAL  +  TEACHER  effect  on  slope  (vs.  AFFIRMATION) 
AFFIRMATION  +  TEACHER  effect  on  slope  (vs.  AFFIRMATION) 
Centered  controls 

2.38  (p  =  .057) 
1.87  (p  =  .146) 
3.66  ip  =  .003) 
—  1.07  ip  =  .022) 
-0.05  (p  =  .923) 
-0.23  (p  =  .614) 

Gender 

African  American  (vs.  Asian,  White,  multiracial) 

—  3.10  (p  =  .000) 
-3.91  ip  =  .001) 

Random  effects 

Intercept 

49.76 

42.25 

36.65 

Slope 

3.36 

3.17 

Residual 

25.47 

19.56 

19.55 
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.  NEUTRAL 

- NEUTRAL+TEACHER 

- AFFIRMATION 

- AFFIRM  ATION+TEACHER 


Figure  2.  Intercept  and  slope  effects  of  condition  on  Social  Studies  grades  controlling  for  race/ethnicity  and 
gender.  The  intercept  of  the  AFFIRMATION  +  TEACHER  trajectory  is  significantly  higher  than  the  intercept 
of  the  AFFIRMATION  trajectory.  The  slope  of  the  AFFIRMATION  trajectory  is  significantly  less  steep 
(downward)  than  the  slope  of  the  NEUTRAF  trajectory. 


On  the  basis  of  principles  of  social  work  intervention  and  an 
ecological  perspective  of  child  development  and  performance,  we 
expected  that  by  increasing  teachers’  familiarity  with  positive 
values  held  by  students,  the  beneficial  effects  of  writing  a  self- 
affirming  essay  would  be  amplified.  The  recursive  psychological 
processes  posited  by  previous  researchers  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006, 
2009;  Yeager  &  Walton,  2011)  would  be  fueled  by  any  number  of 
teacher  gestures  and  communications  toward  students,  making  the 
classroom  environment  one  in  which  threats  to  students’  identities 
would  become  increasingly  less  salient.  Our  second  analysis  tested 
this  hypothesis.  Although  we  did  not  directly  measure  teacher 
attitudes  or  behaviors,  by  randomly  assigning  students  to  four 
conditions,  we  were  able  to  compare  the  effects  of  writing  an 
affirming  essay  with  three  other  scenarios:  writing  a  neutral  essay 
with  and  without  having  it  read  by  a  teacher,  and  writing  an 
affirming  essay  that  is  read  by  a  teacher. 

Students  in  the  condition  receiving  the  AFFIRMATION  + 
TEACHER  intervention  had  statistically  higher  Social  Studies 
grades  than  those  in  the  AFFIRMATION  condition  (but  not  those 
in  the  NEUTRAL  or  NEUTRAL  +  TEACHER  conditions).  Stu¬ 
dents  in  the  AFFIRMATION  condition,  in  turn,  as  in  the  test  of 
Hypothesis  1 ,  evidenced  a  slower  decline  in  Social  Studies  grades 
over  the  school  year  than  those  in  the  NEUTRAL  condition  (but 
not  those  in  the  NEUTRAL  +  TEACHER  condition).  The  findings 
indicate  that  although  students  can  benefit  from  writing  self- 
affirming  essays  alone,  teachers’  reading  essays  in  and  of  itself 
does  not  promote  higher  achievement.  No  benefits  were  observed 
for  students  who  wrote  neutral  essays  that  were  read  by  teachers. 
It  was  only  when  teachers  read  self-affirming  essays  that  our 
sample  of  stereotyped  students,  on  average,  benefited. 

The  authors  of  the  original  studies  of  the  effects  of  the  self- 
affirming  essay  on  middle-school  students’  academic  performance 
(Cohen  et  al.,  2006,  2009)  attribute  the  intervention’s  beneficial 
effects  to  its  fueling  of  positive  recursive  psychological  processes. 
The  act  of  students  writing  about  positive  values  they  hold  affirms 
positive  aspects  of  their  identities,  allowing  the  students  to  remem¬ 
ber  their  own  unique  strengths  and  to  diminish  the  salience  of 
negative  stereotypes.  Although  the  existing  literature  on  this  inter¬ 


vention  attributes  its  success  to  self-affirmation  and  individuation, 
the  writing  task  itself  could  also  be  considered  a  thought  replace¬ 
ment  strategy  because  it  requires  students  to  concentrate  on  some¬ 
thing  positive  rather  than  any  negative  thoughts  they  might  be 
experiencing.  Although  self-affirmation  and  individuation  are  ob¬ 
viously  additional  cognitive  tasks,  they  do  not  drain  resources  from 
working  memory  and  automatic  processing  capacity  as  do  other, 
less  beneficial  responses  to  stereotype  threat,  such  as  attempting  to 
suppress  distressing  thoughts  or  vigilant  self-monitoring  (Logel  et 
al.,  2009;  Schmader  et  al.,  2008).  Whether  cognitive  resources  are 
freed  or  preexisting  promotive  factors  such  as  motivation  are 
tapped,  performance  improves,  and  feedback  on  the  improved 
performance  may  lead  to  future  better  performance  via  a  snow¬ 
balling  recursive  psychological  process  (Cohen  et  al.,  2009).  Find¬ 
ing  effects  on  grades  that  persisted  across  the  school  year  even 
without  booster  exercises  is  especially  encouraging. 

In  the  current  study,  assigning  teachers  to  read  students’  essays 
has  extended  individuation  to  the  environmental  level  through  the 
hypothesis  that  the  essays  would  help  teachers  view  students  as 
unique  individuals  rather  than  relying  on  preconceived  expecta¬ 
tions  or  stereotypes.  Knowing  unique,  personal  information  about 
students  would  allow  teachers  to  provide  environmental  reinforce¬ 
ment  for  students’  positive  identities.  The  environmental  benefit 
found  in  teacher  reading  appears  to  have  amplified  the  positive 
effects  of  the  original  self-affirmation  and  individuation  strategies. 

Our  study  contributes  to  the  stereotype  threat  literature  by 
testing  an  intervention  in  a  population  consisting  primarily  of 
stigmatized  students  (e.g.,  low-income  and  minority  students). 
Additional  strengths  of  the  study  include  the  use  of  hierarchical 
longitudinal  modeling  of  grade  trajectories,  the  systematic  testing 
of  interactions,  the  use  of  controls  for  gender  and  race/ethnicity 
effects  on  grades,  and  the  calculation  of  effect  sizes.  The  study 
used  two  random  assignment  procedures — one  at  the  individual 
level  and  one  at  the  teacher  level.  All  available  evidence  suggests 
that  random  assignment  led  to  equivalent  intervention  groups.  In 
the  interest  of  parsimony  and  because  the  starting  point  of  our 
study  was  a  previous  study,  we  focused  our  hypotheses  on  com¬ 
parisons  of  the  previously  tested  intervention  (the  self-affirming 
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essay)  with  the  previously  tested  control  condition  and  our  two 
new  conditions  (neutral  essay  read  by  teacher  and  self-affirming 
essay  read  by  teacher).  Therefore,  we  did  not  test  for  differences 
between  every  possible  pair  of  conditions.  We  also  focused  on 
Social  Studies  grades,  as  was  done  in  the  original  study.  Because 
Social  Studies  is  considered  to  be  less  affected  by  gender  stereo¬ 
types  (Cohen  et  al.,  2006),  intervention  effects  are  presumed  to  be 
unconfounded  by  gender. 

A  limitation  of  the  study  is  that  we  were  not  able  to  examine  the 
role  of  student  expectations  that  their  essays  would  be  read  by 
teachers  or  not.  Students  were  told  that  their  essays  would  not  be 
graded,  but  they  were  not  explicitly  told  whether  or  not  their  essays 
would  be  read  by  teachers.  We  assume  that  in  the  absence  of 
statements  to  the  contrary,  students  expect  teachers  to  read  any 
work  they  do  in  the  classroom.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that  simply 
believing  their  teachers  would  read  their  self-affirming  essays 
enhanced  the  effects  of  writing  the  essays  for  some  students,  even 
if  reading  the  essays  caused  no  change  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
However,  if  such  a  cognitive  effect  occurred  for  some  students,  it 
should  have  affected  those  who  wrote  affirming  essays  similarly 
regardless  of  whether  they  were  in  the  AFFIRMATION  condition 
or  the  enhanced  AFFIRMATION  +  TEACHER  condition.  The 
finding  of  different  levels  of  trajectory  starting  points  is  inconsis¬ 
tent  with  this  explanation. 

An  additional  limitation  is  that  we  did  not  measure  changes  in 
teacher  attitudes  and  behaviors  associated  with  reading  student 
essays.  Although  we  noted  a  positive  effect  of  teachers’  reading 
affirming  essays,  future  research  should  examine  the  exact  mech¬ 
anism  by  which  change  occurred.  The  lack  of  data  on  student 
performance  from  the  prior  year  is  also  a  limitation,  although  with 
random  assignment  to  conditions,  this  is  less  of  a  concern.  Our 
results  suggest  that  the  writing  intervention  on  average  can  benefit 
students  who  are  low  performing,  because  most  of  the  students  in 
the  school  were  low  performing,  but  we  could  not  test  for  mod¬ 
eration  by  prior  performance  levels. 

Implications  for  Future  Research 

Future  research  should  seek  greater  understanding  of  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  various  cultural  and  economic  groups  with  stereotypes 
and  stereotype  threat.  The  immense  variation  in  cultural,  historical, 
and  social  environmental  experiences  that  exist  within  schools  and 
communities  across  the  United  States  may  affect  the  operation  of 
brief  interventions  that  target  psychological  and  social  environ¬ 
mental  factors  in  ways  that  are  currently  not  fully  understood. 
Effects  of  this  intervention  specific  to  Latino  students  will  be 
discussed  in  a  forthcoming  article. 

The  interactive  perspective  suggested  in  this  study  is  consistent 
with  a  typology  recently  proposed  by  Shapiro  and  Neuberg  (2007), 
in  which  stereotype  threat  situations  are  categorized  by  the  roles 
that  both  self  and  others  occupy  in  the  threatening  situation.  For 
example,  students  in  one  cultural  group  may  be  more  likely  to 
worry  about  confirming  stereotypes  to  themselves,  whereas  stu¬ 
dents  belonging  to  another  cultural  group  may  find  the  threat  of 
confirming  stereotypes  to  other  observers  to  be  more  salient. 
Future  studies  should  test  hypotheses  about  the  validity  and  utility 
of  this  typology.  Better  understanding  of  the  nature  of  threats  and 
the  mechanisms  by  which  they  are  most  effectively  countered  in 
demographic  subgroups  will  promote  the  development  of  appro¬ 


priate  brief  interventions.  If  stereotype  threats  are  qualitatively 
different,  coping  and  compensatory  strategies  to  reduce  stereotype 
threat  are  likely  not  “one  size  fits  all”— rather,  strategies  must  be 
matched  appropriately  to  situational  characteristics  in  order  to 
most  effectively  negate  the  threat  (Shapiro,  201 1).  On  the  basis  of 
their  placement  in  Shapiro’s  (201 1)  typology,  some  students  might 
benefit  from  writing  essays  that  are  not  read  by  teachers  or  from 
responding  to  prompts  tailored  more  to  the  nature  of  their  experi¬ 
enced  threat. 

Implications  for  Practice  and  Policy 

Although  it  may  be  tempting  to  rely  on  brief,  low-cost  inter¬ 
ventions  to  improve  the  academic  achievement  of  stereotyped 
students,  there  is  a  larger  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  current 
study.  Transforming  American  classrooms  into  settings  free  from 
socially  constructed  psychological  barriers  to  achievement  may  be 
an  attainable  goal.  It  is  not  as  daunting  a  goal  as  eliminating 
stereotypes  in  the  greater  culture.  Teachers  can  work  routinely  to 
create  classrooms  in  which  student  performance  is  optimized  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  persistence  of  negative  stereotypes  in  the  larger 
society.  Strategies  for  teachers  that  are  consistent  with  the  brief 
intervention  literature  include  explicitly  countering  and  debunking 
stereotypes  in  the  classroom;  promoting  the  growth  mindset 
(Blackwell,  Trzesniewski,  &  Dweck,  2007;  Dweck,  2006);  build¬ 
ing  supportive  relationships  with  students;  and  otherwise  consis¬ 
tently  affirming  the  self-integrity,  competence,  and  belonging  of 
each  student  in  the  classroom.  Having  teachers  read  self-affirming 
essays  is  one  way  to  reduce  critical  psychological  barriers  to 
achievement,  but  combining  brief  interventions  with  more  sus¬ 
tained  and  integrative  efforts  to  banish  stereotype  threat  in  the 
classrooms  will  likely  yield  the  greatest  benefits  in  the  long  run. 
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A  Contextualized  View  on  Long-Term  Predictors  of  Academic 
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Several  studies  show  that  parents’  and  teachers'  perceptions  of  children’s  academic  competence  are 
important  predictors  of  children’s  subsequent  academic  performance.  However,  there  is  a  lack  of 
evidence  on  what  precedes  these  perceptions  as  well  as  the  dynamics  within  a  comprehensive  model.  The 
aim  of  this  study  was  to  investigate  the  simultaneous  influences  of  child  (general  intelligence,  problem 
behavior)  and  family  (socioeconomic  status,  migration  background)  characteristics  as  well  as  parents 
and  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  on  children’s  academic  performance  in  a  3-year 
longitudinal  study  with  221  children  (52%  girls)  who  were  5  to  7  years  of  age  when  they  were  first 
measured  (M  =  6.15  years,  SD  =  0.80  years).  Structural  equation  modeling  analyses  revealed  that 
parents’  and  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  were  positively  associated  with  children  s 
general  intelligence  and  negatively  associated  with  family  adversity  and  child  problem  behavior.  Further, 
parents’  perceptions  fully  mediated  the  association  between  family  adversity  as  well  as  child  problem 
behavior  and  academic  performance.  Teachers’  perceptions  partially  mediated  the  association  between 
child  problem  behavior  and  academic  performance. 

Keywords:  family  adversity,  problem  behavior,  general  intelligence,  perceptions  of  competence,  aca¬ 
demic  performance 


Several  studies  have  demonstrated  that  parents’  perceptions  of 
children’s  competence  are  important  predictors  of  children’s  sub¬ 
sequent  academic  performance  (e.g.,  Phillipson  &  Phillipson, 
2007;  Pomerantz  &  Dong,  2006).  Students  whose  parents  hold 
higher  competence  perceptions  of  their  offspring  receive  higher 
grades,  achieve  higher  scores  on  standardized  tests,  and  stay  longer 
in  school  than  do  those  students  whose  parents  hold  lower  percep¬ 
tions  (Peet,  Powell,  &  O'Donnel,  1997;  Phillipson,  2010;  Pomer¬ 
antz  &  Dong,  2006;  Yamamoto  &  Holloway,  2010).  In  essence, 
parents’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  may  act  as  self- 
fulfilling  prophecies  in  the  way  parents  communicate  perceptions, 
either  implicitly  or  explicitly,  to  their  children  in  everyday  inter¬ 
actions  or  provide  them  with  support  and  opportunities  to  learn, 
which  in  turn  may  directly  or  indirectly  determine  the  way  children 
perceive  education  and  perform  at  school  (Chan,  2009;  Dandy  & 
Nettelbeck,  2002;  Phillipson,  2009). 

Although  research  on  parents’  perceptions  of  children’s  aca¬ 
demic  competence  has  yielded  important  insights  into  academic 
outcomes,  there  is  a  lack  of  evidence  on  what  precedes  these 
perceptions,  and  the  aim  of  the  present  study  was  to  provide  such 
evidence.  Likewise,  studies  support  the  inclusion  of  teachers  since 
teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  may  influence  chil- 
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dren’s  academic  achievement  through  the  provision  of  positive 
attention,  learning  opportunities,  and  reinforcement  of  perfor¬ 
mance  (Jussim  &  Harber,  2005;  McLoyd,  1998;  Mistry,  White, 
Benner,  &  Huynh,  2009).  In  addition,  the  inclusion  of  teachers  as 
a  valid  source  of  information  would  reflect  behavior  and  percep¬ 
tions  more  closely  tied  to  the  educational  context  and  would 
probably  result  in  a  more  accurate  model  because  children’s  home 
and  school  settings  would  be  linked  (Bronfenbrenner  &  Morris, 
2006;  Rutchick,  Smyth,  Lopoo,  &  Dusek,  2009).  Recognizing 
these  considerations,  we  designed  the  present  study  to  investigate 
associations  between  child  characteristics  (general  intelligence  and 
problem  behavior)  and  family  characteristics  (socioeconomic  sta¬ 
tus,  family  migration  background)  as  predictors  of  parents’  and 
teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  and  children’s  sub¬ 
sequent  academic  performance  in  a  longitudinal  framework. 

Family  Characteristics  as  Predictors  of  Academic 
Performance 

Academic  achievement  and  education  are  powerful  markers  of 
career-oriented  and  financial  success  as  well  as  of  subjective 
well-being  (Friedman,  2005;  Mistry  et  al.,  2009).  However,  ethnic 
and  class-related  disparities  in  educational  achievement  show  that 
children  from  families  with  a  migration  background  and  lower 
socioeconomic  status  (SES)  obtain  lower  performance  scores  on 
mathematics,  reading,  and  science  than  do  children  from  families 
without  a  migration  background  and  with  higher  SES  (e.g.,  Prenzel 
et  al.,  2007).  Low-SES  families  often  miss  financial  resources, 
which  factually  is  important  in  the  pursuit  of  higher  education. 
Further,  low-SES  rates  are  higher  among  children  of  immigrants 
than  among  children  of  nonimmigrants  and  are  highest  for  young 
children  of  immigrants.  Immigrant  children  more  often  have  par- 
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ents  with  lower  educations  and  limited  native  language  skills 
(Capps,  Fix,  Ost,  Reardon,  &  Passel,  2004).  Children  of  immi¬ 
grants  also  score  lower  on  measures  of  parent-child  interaction 
and  experience  lower  levels  of  cognitive  and  language  stimulation 
at  home  at  young  ages  than  do  nonimmigrant  children  (Ayoub  et 
al.,  2009).  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  consider  mediating  pro¬ 
cesses  by  which  family-related  risks  such  as  lower  SES  and  a 
migration  background  may  affect  children’s  subsequent  academic 
performance. 

The  Mediating  Role  of  Parents’  and  Teachers’ 
Perceptions  of  Children’s  Competence 

There  are  only  a  few  studies  that  have  examined  the  associations 
between  family  demographic  variables  (e.g.,  ethnicity,  migration 
status,  and  SES)  and  parents’  and  teachers’  perceptions  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  competence.  For  example,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that 
lower  SES  was  associated  with  lower  perceptions  of  children’s 
competence  in  parents  and  teachers  (Alexander,  Entwisle,  & 
Thompson,  1987;  McLoyd,  1998).  Research  indicates  that  even  in 
kindergarten  and  first  grade,  teachers  tend  to  perceive  low-SES 
children  less  positively,  for  example,  as  having  less  maturity  and 
fewer  self-regulatory  skills,  than  high-SES  children  (McLoyd, 
1998).  Such  perceptions  in  teachers  may  lead  them  to  provide 
children  from  families  with  lower  SES  with  less  positive  attention, 
fewer  learning  opportunities,  and  less  reinforcement.  Also,  parents 
under  economic  pressure  may  hold  lower  perceptions  of  their 
children’s  competence  on  the  basis  of  their  own  lower  educational 
attainment  and  lower  academic  as  well  as  parental  self-efficacy 
beliefs  (Elder,  Eccles,  Ardelt,  &  Lord,  1995). 

Child  Characteristics  as  Predictors  of  Academic 
Performance 

A  large  number  of  studies  indicate  that  general  intelligence  as 
well  as  behavioral  regulation  are  significant  predictors  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  academic  achievement  (e.g.,  Kyttala  &  Lehto,  2008; 
McLeod  &  Kaiser,  2004;  Sektnan,  McClelland,  Acock,  &  Morri¬ 
son,  2010;  Taub,  Keith,  Floyd,  &  McGrew,  2008).  In  particular, 
several  studies  confirmed  that  general  intelligence  was  one  of  the 
best  predictors  of  educational  achievement,  showing  moderate  to 
strong  correlations  even  with  variables  such  as  prior  school  per¬ 
formance,  sex,  and  SES  controlled  (e.g.,  Deary,  Strand,  Smith,  & 
Fernandes,  2007;  Harackiewicz,  Barron,  Tauer,  &  Elliot,  2002; 
Kuncel,  Hezlett,  &  Ones,  2004). 

On  the  other  hand,  children  with  behavioral  difficulties  during 
the  first  few  years  of  school  have  been  shown  to  exhibit  more 
problems  with  academic  adjustment  and  to  be  at  increased  risk  of 
dropping  out  prior  to  the  completion  of  formal  schooling  (e.g., 
Alexander,  Entwisle,  &  Kabbani,  2001;  Gutman,  Sameroff,  & 
Cole,  2003).  However,  according  to  ecological  perspectives  on 
child  development,  academic  achievement  can  be  seen  as  a  product 
of  dynamic  interactions  between  individual  and  environmental 
factors  (Bronfenbrenner,  1979;  Bronfenbrenner  &  Morris,  2006). 
Therefore,  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to  the  role  of  parents  and 
teachers  in  the  association  between  children’s  characteristics  and 
academic  achievement. 


The  Mediating  Role  of  Parents’  and  Teachers’ 
Perceptions  of  Children’s  Competence 

Ecological  perspectives  on  child  development  suggest  that  in¬ 
teractions  in  the  most  proximate  systems  (e.g.,  home,  school)  play 
a  significant  role  in  mediating  the  relationship  between  child 
characteristics  (e.g.,  general  intelligence,  problem  behavior)  and 
academic  achievement.  These  mediating  processes  imply  an  inter¬ 
vention  in  the  direct  associations  between  children’s  general  intel¬ 
ligence,  problem  behavior,  and  academic  achievement  by  home- 
and  school-related  factors  (e.g.,  Bronfenbrenner  &  Morris,  2006). 
However,  only  a  few  studies  have  investigated  whether  parents’ 
and  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  academic  competence  may 
function  as  mediating  processes  in  the  relation  between  children’s 
general  intelligence  or  problem  behavior  and  children’s  subse¬ 
quent  academic  achievement  (Phillipson,  2010;  Rutchick  et  al., 
2009). 

Regarding  children’s  general  intelligence,  direct  associations 
with  academic  performance  are  well  established  (e.g.,  Kuncel  et 
al.,  2004).  However,  studies  have  also  demonstrated  that  conven¬ 
tional  IQ  measures  typically  explain  about  25%  of  the  variance  in 
academic  achievement  and  that  the  predictive  value  may  be  in¬ 
creased  by  a  combination  with  additional  variables  such  as  cogni¬ 
tive  stimulation  at  home,  achievement  goals,  or  academic  self- 
concept  (e.g.,  Ayoub  et  al.,  2009;  Harackiewicz  et  al.,  2002; 
Kornilova,  Kornilov,  &  Chumakova,  2009).  Accordingly,  Phillip¬ 
son  (2010)  showed  that  emotional  and  social  support  such  as 
expressions  of  confidence  in  children’s  competencies  were  crucial 
predictors  of  children’s  academic  performance  in  low-  as  well  as 
high-ability  students.  However,  supportive  behavior  was  lower 
among  parents  of  low-ability  students.  Therefore,  lower  percep¬ 
tions  of  children’s  competencies  in  parents  and  teachers  of  chil¬ 
dren  with  lower  general  intelligence  scores  may  further  restrain 
these  children’s  motivation  and  achievement  in  academic-related 
performance. 

Finally,  according  to  the  fundamental  attribution  error  (Jones  & 
Harris,  1967),  people  tend  to  attribute  observed  behaviors  in  other 
persons  to  underlying  traits  rather  than  to  situational  influences.  In 
this  way,  parents  and  teachers  who  observe  a  child  engaging  in 
problem  behavior  may  infer  that  the  behaviors  reflect  the  child’s 
underlying  dispositions,  and  they  therefore  may  generally  lower 
their  perceptions  of  the  child’s  abilities  to  succeed  in  an  academic 
environment  even  if  the  child  shows  adequate  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  (McLeod  &  Kaiser,  2004;  McLoyd,  1998;  Rutchick  et  al., 
2009).  Therefore,  children’s  externalizing  behavior  problems  may 
have  a  direct  biasing  effect  on  parents’  and  teachers’  perceptions 
of  children’s  competence  as  well  as  an  indirect  long-term  effect  on 
children’s  subsequent  academic  achievement. 

The  Present  Study 

The  aim  of  the  present  study  was  to  investigate  the  simultaneous 
influences  of  child  (general  intelligence,  problem  behavior)  and 
family  (SES,  migration  status)  characteristics  as  well  as  parents’ 
and  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  on  children’s 
academic  performance  in  a  3-year  longitudinal  study.  On  the  basis 
of  the  current  literature  we  hypothesized  that  parents’  and  teach¬ 
ers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  would  predict  children’s 
academic  achievement  3  years  later.  Further,  we  assumed  that 
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parents’  and  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  would 
mediate  the  associations  between  family  adversity,  children’s  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  as  well  as  problem  behavior,  and  children's  aca¬ 
demic  performance.  Thus,  the  study  expanded  on  existing  research 
by  including  parents’  as  well  as  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s 
competence  and  by  implementing  three  possible  predictors  of 
these  perceptions:  child  behavior  problems,  child  general  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  family  adversity,  such  as  socioeconomic  disadvantage 
and  a  migration  background.  Furthermore,  the  present  study  filled 
a  gap  in  the  current  research  by  involving  kindergarten  to  second- 
grade  children  who  had  not  received  any  standardized  school 
grades  when  they  were  first  assessed;  hence,  their  parents  and 
teachers  could  not  base  their  perceptions  of  the  children’s  aca¬ 
demic  competence  on  grades. 

Method 

Sample 

At  the  first  assessment  (Time  1),  participants  were  402  children 
(191  girls,  211  boys)  and  their  parents  and  teachers  who  lived  in 
urban  and  suburban  regions  in  Austria  (, n  =  138),  Germany  ( n  = 
58),  and  the  German-speaking  part  of  Switzerland  ( n  =  206).  On 
all  measures,  no  differences  were  revealed  between  the  different 
national  contexts.  Children  ranged  in  age  from  5  to  7  years  (M  = 
6.22  years,  SD  =  0.65  years).  Sixteen  percent  of  mothers  had 
completed  university,  the  majority  had  completed  formal  job  train¬ 
ing  (66%),  and  1 8%  had  completed  only  the  years  of  compulsory 
schooling.  Twenty-three  percent  of  fathers  had  completed  univer¬ 
sity,  64%  had  completed  formal  job  training,  and  13%  had  com¬ 
pleted  the  years  of  compulsory  schooling.  At  Time  1,  parents  filled 
in  questionnaires  on  sociodemographic  characteristics,  the  child’s 
behavior  problems,  and  their  perceptions  of  their  child’s  compe¬ 
tence  in  mathematics,  language,  and  science.  Teachers  filled  in 
questionnaires  on  the  child’s  behavior  problems  and  their  percep¬ 
tions  of  the  child’s  competence  regarding  the  same  school  subjects. 
Assessment  of  general  fluid  intelligence  was  performed  by  trained 
and  qualified  school  psychologists  and  advanced  psychology  stu¬ 
dents. 

Three  years  later  (Time  2)  parents  were  contacted  and  asked  to 
give  information  on  their  children’s  standardized  school  grades  in 
mathematics,  language,  and  science  based  on  the  latest  school 
records.  A  total  of  263  parents  and  their  children  (135  girls,  128 
boys)  returned  the  requested  information  to  the  study.  Parents  and 
children  who  participated  only  at  the  first  assessment  did  not  differ 
on  any  measures  from  parents  and  children  who  participated  at 
both  assessments.  Only  participants  with  complete  data  on  both 
assessments  were  included  in  further  analyses,  resulting  in  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  221  children  (115  girls,  106  boys).  Seventeen  percent  of  the 
children  had  a  migration  background  and  were  not  speaking  Ger¬ 
man  as  their  first  language.  Seventy-one  percent  of  the  children 
were  in  kindergarten  and  29%  of  the  children  were  in  first  grade  at 
Time  1 .  At  Time  2,  12%  of  the  children  were  in  second  grade,  64% 
were  third  graders,  and  24%  were  fourth  graders.  There  was  only 
one  child  participating  per  family,  and  children  in  the  study  did  not 
share  common  neighborhoods,  schools,  or  teachers.  Thirty-two 
families  were  from  Austria,  64  families  were  from  Germany,  and 
125  families  were  from  the  German-speaking  part  of  Switzerland. 


Measures 

Children’s  general  intelligence.  The  Intelligence  and  Devel¬ 
opment  Scales  (IDS;  Grob,  Meyer,  &  Hagmann-von  Arx,  2009) 
were  used  at  Time  1  to  assess  children’s  general  fluid  intelligence 
(M  =  100,  SD  =  15).  The  IDS  consists  of  7  subscales  covering 
visual  perception,  attention,  memory,  and  reasoning.  In  the  visual 
perception  subtest,  the  child  is  expected  to  arrange  cards  printed 
with  lines  of  varying  lengths  in  a  sequence.  In  the  selective 
attention  subtest,  targets  (ducks  with  specific  characteristics)  have 
to  be  checked  in  a  speed  test.  In  the  phonological  working  memory 
subtest,  numbers  and  letters  of  increasing  length  need  to  be  re¬ 
peated.  An  increasing  number  of  geometric  figures  which  have  to 
be  recognized  in  a  new  set  of  figures  are  presented  in  the  visual- 
spatial  working  memory  subtest.  For  the  assessment  of  long-term 
memory ,  the  examiner  tells  a  story  that  the  child  has  to  retell  after 
30  min.  In  the  conceptual  reasoning  subtest,  the  child  is  asked  to 
add  two  examples  from  a  selection  of  five  pictures  to  three  draw¬ 
ings  of  the  same  concept.  Finally,  to  assess  children’s  figural 
reasoning,  the  child  is  asked  to  arrange  visually  presented  geo¬ 
metric  figures  with  the  aid  of  wooden  rectangles  and/or  triangles. 
The  reliability  of  the  general  intelligence  test  (Cronbach’s  a)  was 
.85;  the  test-retest  reliability  after  15  months  was  .83  (p  <  .001). 
Correlation  with  the  Hamburg-Wechsler  Intelligence  Test  for  Chil¬ 
dren  (HAWIK-IV;  Petermann  &  Petermann,  2008)  was  .83  (p  < 
.001).  Psychometric  properties  of  the  IDS  in  terms  of  consistency, 
retest  reliability  (after  15  months),  and  validity  (with  clinical 
samples)  meet  state-of-the  art  criteria  (e.g.,  Grob  et  ah,  2009; 
Hagmann-von  Arx,  Meyer,  &  Grob,  2008).  For  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  theoretical  and  historical  background  of  each 
subtest,  see  Grob  et  al.  (2009). 

Family  adversity.  At  Time  1 ,  we  included  three  indicators  of 
family-related  risks  measured  with  sociodemographic  question¬ 
naires.  Mothers  and  fathers  reported  their  own  highest  level  of 
education  (years  of  compulsory  schooling,  formal  job  training,  or 
university),  and  whether  the  family  had  a  migration  background 
(0  =  no,  1  =  yes).  Parental  education  was  reverse-coded  so  that 
higher  scores  indicated  lower  educational  level  or  more  educa¬ 
tional  risk.  We  selected  the  risk  factors  based  on  theoretical  per¬ 
spectives  and  prior  research  (e.g.,  Burchinal,  Peisner-Feinberg, 
Pianta,  &  Howes,  2002).  Because  of  the  short  window  during 
which  family-related  risk  factors  were  assessed,  only  time- 
invariant  indicators  of  risk  were  included  in  the  analyses.  The 
reliability  (Cronbach’s  a)  of  family  adversity  was  .78. 

Children’s  problem  behavior.  Children’s  externalizing 
problem  behavior  was  assessed  at  Time  1  with  the  Externalizing 
Problems  subscale  of  the  Child  Behavior  Checklist  (CBCL; 
Achenbach,  1992).  These  items  reflect  manifestations  of  distress 
that  are  expressed  in  outward  behavior,  such  as  persistent  disobe¬ 
dience  or  physical  aggression.  Parents  and  teachers  separately 
indicated  whether  each  item  was  often  true  (3),  sometimes  true  (2), 
or  not  true  (1)  of  the  child.  We  used  mean  scores  in  our  analysis. 
Cronbach’s  a  was  .86  for  parents’  ratings  and  .82  for  teachers’ 
ratings. 

Perceptions  of  children’s  competence.  At  Time  1,  parents’ 
and  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  in  mathemat¬ 
ics,  language,  and  science  were  assessed,  following  prior  research 
(e.g..  Frame  &  Eccles,  1998;  Jodi,  Michael,  Malanchuk,  Eccles,  & 
Sameroff,  2001;  Pomerantz  &  Dong,  2006).  Parents  and  teachers 
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separately  rated  how  good  they  thought  the  child  was  at  each  of 
the  three  school  subjects  (mathematics,  language,  and  science) 
relative  to  children  of  the  same  age  group  (1  =  at  the  bottom ,  5  = 
at  the  top).  Higher  numbers  represent  more  positive  perceptions. 
The  reliability  (Cronbach’s  a)  of  parents’  perceptions  of  children’s 
competence  was  .79  and  of  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s 
competence  was  .72. 

School  performance.  Three  years  later,  at  Time  2,  the  final 
outcome  measure  was  standardized  school  grades  in  mathematics, 
language,  and  science  at  the  end  of  the  academic  term,  based  on 
school  records.  Possible  scores  ranged  from  1.0  to  6.0,  with  higher 
numbers  indicative  of  better  grades.  We  chose  grade  point  average 
(GPA)  as  our  distal  indicator  of  school  performance  because  of  its 
significance  for  postsecondary  education  (Conley,  2007)  and  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  broad  indicator  of  academic  achievement  across 
subject  matters  and  teachers.  As  such,  it  can  be  viewed  as  repre¬ 
senting  a  less  biased  indicator  of  school  performance.  Further¬ 
more,  GPA  is  based  on  performance  spanning  a  time  period  (i.e., 
semester)  rather  than  a  single  point  in  time. 

Statistical  Rationale 

We  analyzed  all  relations  by  means  of  structural  equation  mod¬ 
eling  (SEM)  using  Amos  18  (Arbuckle,  2009).  Listwise  deletion 
was  used  to  deal  with  issues  of  missing  data.  To  evaluate  the  model 
fit,  the  x2  exact  fit  test,  the  root  mean  square  error  of  approxima¬ 
tion  (RMSEA),  and  the  comparative  fit  index  (CFI)  were  calcu¬ 
lated.  RMSEA  values  lower  than  .08  and  CFI  values  above  .90 
were  considered  as  satisfactory  model  fit  indices  (Byrne,  2001). 
For  comparing  specific  associations  within  SEM,  the  phantom 
model  approach  was  applied  (Ledermann  &  Macho,  2009;  Macho 
&  Ledermann,  2011).  The  phantom  model  approach  enables  one  to 
extract,  represent,  and  assess  one  specific  effect  of  interest  within 
a  complex  model  by  creating  a  separate  model  (phantom  model; 
Kenny,  Korchmaros,  &  Bolger,  2003).  In  this  way,  the  SEM 
program  computes  a  separate  estimation  of  the  specific  effect  with 
its  confidence  intervals.  Significance  of  a  specific  effect  can  then 
be  tested  by  bootstrapping  confidence  intervals.  The  bootstrap  test 
is  incorporated  in  Amos  18  (Arbuckle,  2009).  Thereby,  estimates 
and  standard  deviations  of  specific  effects  are  calculated  as  well  as 
a  bootstrap  percentile  confidence  interval.  From  the  bootstrap 
percentile  confidence  interval,  which  is  based  on  J  —  5,000  ran¬ 
domly  selected  samples  from  the  data  set,  we  can  see  where  95% 
of  the  bootstrap  estimates  are.  If  the  95%  confidence  intervals  are 
significantly  different  from  zero,  it  means  that  the  bootstrap  esti¬ 
mates  are  statistically  significant  by  conventional  standards.  For 
more  detailed  information  on  the  phantom  model  approach,  see 
Macho  and  Ledermann  (2011). 

Observed  and  Latent  Variables 

Items  of  the  problem  behavior  rated  by  parents  and  teachers 
were  aggregated  to  parcels  (Bandalos  &  Finney,  2001).  For  the 
merits  of  using  parcels  in  SEM,  see  Little,  Cunningham,  Shahar, 
and  Widaman  (2002).  Parcels  were  built  according  to  the  item-to- 
construct  balance  technique  (see  Little  et  al.,  2002).  Specifically, 
for  each  of  the  two  latent  variables,  the  two  items  with  the  highest 
item-total  correlations  were  set  as  anchors  of  the  respective  par¬ 
cels,  and  the  two  items  with  the  lowest  values  were  then  added  to 


the  parcels  in  inverted  order,  resulting  in  two  parcels  per  latent 
variable  in  the  model.  Parents’  and  teachers’  ratings  of  children’s 
externalizing  problem  behavior  resulted  in  the  children’s  problem 
behavior  factor.  The  general  intelligence  factor  was  composed  of 
seven  indicators;  visual  perception,  selective  attention,  phonolog¬ 
ical  working  memory,  visual-spatial  working  memory,  long-term 
memory,  conceptual  reasoning,  and  figural  reasoning.  The  family 
adversity  factor  was  formed  by  mother’s  and  father’s  educational 
level  and  family  migration  status  (0  =  no,  1  =  yes).  Parents’  as 
well  as  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  comprised 
perceptions  with  regard  to  children’s  performance  in  mathematics, 
language,  and  science.  In  order  to  investigate  children’s  school 
performance,  we  created  a  latent  factor  representing  standardized 
grades  in  three  different  domains:  mathematics,  language,  and 
science. 

Results 

Overall  Model 

The  structural  part  of  the  model  consisted  of  seven  latent  vari¬ 
ables  (general  intelligence,  family  adversity,  problem  behavior 
rated  by  parents,  problem  behavior  rated  by  teachers,  parents’ 
perceptions  of  children’s  competence,  teachers’  perceptions  of 
children’s  competence,  and  academic  performance).  The  indica¬ 
tors  of  the  latent  variables  formed  the  measurement  part  of  the 
model  and  were  represented  by  the  observed  variables  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  problem  behavior  rated  by  parents  and  teachers,  by  aggre¬ 
gating  items  to  parcels  (Bandalos  &  Finney,  2001;  Little  et  al., 
2002).  Intercorrelations  and  internal  consistencies  among  the  latent 
variables  are  displayed  in  Table  1.  The  structural  model  was 
constructed  on  the  basis  of  established  research  findings,  with 
children’s  general  intelligence,  children’s  problem  behavior,  fam¬ 
ily  adversity,  and  parents’  and  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s 
competence  at  Time  1  as  predictors  of  children’s  academic  per¬ 
formance  at  Time  2.  Covariances  were  assumed  between  general 
intelligence,  family  adversity,  problem  behavior  rated  by  parents 
and  problem  behavior  rated  by  teachers,  as  well  as  between  par¬ 
ents’  and  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  in  order 


Table  1 

Intercorrelations  (and  Internal  Consistencies)  Among  the  Latent 


Factors  in  the  Overall  Model  (N 

=  221) 

Factor 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1.  FA 

(.78) 

2.  PB  parents 

.27" 

(.86) 

3.  PB  teacher 

.15* 

.24** 

(.82) 

4.  IQ 

-.31** 

-.19*  - 

-.22** 

(.85) 

5.  PC  parents 

-.25** 

-.23**  - 

_  2i*. 

.59** 

(.79) 

6.  PC  teacher 

-.36** 

-.19*  - 

-.15* 

.45** 

.67** 

(.72) 

7.  AP 

-.25** 

-.21**  - 

-.29** 

.49** 

.69** 

.44** 

(.82) 

Note.  Correlations  are  reported  below  the  diagonal.  Internal  consistencies 
of  the  scales  (Cronbach’s  alpha)  are  reported  in  parentheses  along  the 
diagonal.  FA  =  family  adversity;  PB  =  problem  behavior;  IQ  =  general 
intelligence;  PC  =  perceptions  of  children’s  competence;  AP  =  academic 
performance. 

*  p  <  .05.  **p<.01. 
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Figure  1.  Overall  structural  equation  model  for  the  interplay  among  child  and  family  characteristics,  parents’ 
and  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence,  and  children’s  academic  performance  3  years  later. 
Standardized  coefficients  are  displayed.  PB  =  problem  behavior;  Vp  =  visual  perception;  Sa  =  selective 
attention;  Pm  =  phonological  working  memory;  Vsm  =  visual-spatial  working  memory;  Lm  =  long-term 
memory;  Cr  =  conceptual  reasoning;  Fr  =  figural  reasoning;  SES  =  socioeconomic  status.  *  p  <  .05.  **  p  < 
.01. 


to  control  for  shared  variance.  Figure  1  displays  the  overall  model 
with  the  standardized  estimate  measures. 

In  the  overall  model,  parents’  and  teachers’  perceptions  of 
children’s  competence  were  predictive  of  children’s  academic 
performance  3  years  later  ((3  =  .43,  p  <  .01,  and  (3=  .18,  p  <  .05, 
respectively),  as  were  children’s  general  intelligence  (|3  =  .21,  p  < 
.05)  and  teachers’  ratings  of  children’s  problem  behavior  ((3  = 
—  .14,  p  <  .05).  Parents’  ratings  of  children’s  problem  behavior  as 
well  as  family  adversity  were  not  directly  predictive  of  children’s 
subsequent  academic  performance  0=  —  .01.  p  =  .92,  and  (3  = 
-.03,  p  =  .79,  respectively).  Concerning  possible  predictors  of 
perceptions  of  children’s  competence,  parents’  as  well  as  teachers’ 
perceptions  were  predicted  by  family  adversity  ((3=  -.17,  p  < 
.05,  and  (3=  —.30,  p  <  .01,  respectively),  children’s  general 
intelligence  ((3  =  —.56,  p  <  .01,  and  (3=  —.47,  p  <  .01,  respec¬ 
tively),  and  problem  behavior  ((3=  —  .17,  p  <  .05,  and  (3=  —.16, 
p  <  .05,  respectively).  Further,  family  and  child  characteristics 
were  associated  with  each  other.  Family  adversity  was  related  to 
children’s  problem  behavior  rated  by  parents  (r  =  .26,  p  <  .05) 
and  teachers  (r  =  .16,  p  <  .05)  and  to  children’s  general  intelli¬ 
gence  (r  =  —  .31,  p  <  .01).  Children’s  general  intelligence  was 
related  to  children’s  problem  behavior  rated  by  parents  (r  =  —.19, 
p  <  .05)  and  teachers  ( r  —  —.25,  p  <  .05).  Children’s  problem 
behavior  rated  by  parents  and  children’s  problem  behavior  rated  by 
teachers  were  associated  with  each  other  (r  =  .22,  p  <  .05).  The 
correlation  between  the  error  terms  of  perceptions  of  children’s 
competence  in  parents  and  teachers  was  significant  (r  =  .54, 

p  <  .01). 

Based  on  the  suggested  modification  indices,  three  additional 
covariances  were  added  to  the  measurement  model  between  the 


error  terms  of  parents’  perceptions  of  children’s  competences  in 
math  and  language  as  well  as  between  the  error  terms  of  teachers’ 
perceptions  of  children’s  competences  in  math,  language,  and 
science  (see  Figure  1).  Additional  paths  between  parents’  ratings 
of  children’s  problem  behavior  and  teachers’  perceptions  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  competences  as  well  as  between  teachers’  ratings  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  problem  behavior  and  parents’  perceptions  of  children’s 
competences  resulted  in  a  deterioration  of  the  model  and  were 
therefore  restricted  to  zero,  Ax2(2)  =  10.21,  p  <  .01.  These  model 
specifications  resulted  in  a  good  representation  of  the  data, 
X2(230)  =  328.45,  p  <  .001,  RMSEA  =  .040,  CFI  =  .967,  and 
accounted  for  57%  of  the  variance  in  children’s  academic  perfor¬ 
mance  at  Time  2  (i.e.,  3  years  later).  In  order  to  simplify  the  model, 
the  two  aforementioned  nonsignificant  path  coefficients  were  re¬ 
stricted  to  zero  (see  dashed  paths  in  Figure  1).  These  simplifica¬ 
tions  did  not  result  in  a  deterioration  of  the  model  fit,  Ax2(2)  = 
1 .03,  p  =  .47,  and  the  fit  indices  turned  out  to  be  as  good  as  in  the 
overall  model  (RMSEA  =  .039,  CFI  =  .971). 

Mediation  Analyses 

Significance  levels  of  comparisons  between  direct  and  indirect 
effects  are  shown  in  Table  2.  Formal  bootstrap  tests  of  indirect 
effects  confirmed  that  parents’  perceptions  of  children’s  compe¬ 
tence  mediated  the  association  between  problem  behavior  rated  by 
parents  at  Time  1  and  academic  performance  3  years  later  (boot¬ 
strap  95%  Cl  [—0.83,  —  0.11],  p  <  .01),  as  well  as  the  association 
between  family  adversity  at  Time  1  and  academic  performance  3 
years  later  (bootstrap  95%  Cl  [-0.19,  -0.04],  p  <  .05).  Further¬ 
more,  parents’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  partially  me- 
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Table  2 


Standardized  and  Unstandardized  Estimates  and  Confidence  Interval  Limits  for  Tests  of  Mediation  (N  =  221) 


Path 

Total  effect 

Direct  effect 

Indirect  effect 

95%  Cl 

b 

(SE) 

3 

b 

(SE) 

3 

b 

(SE) 

3 

PB  parents  — »  PC  parents  -^AP 

-0.32* 

(0.14) 

-.08 

-0.04 

(0.14) 

-.01 

-0.28** 

(0.05) 

-.07 

[-0.83,  -0.17] 

PB  teacher  — >  PC  teacher  —*  AP 

-0.30** 

(0.08) 

-.17 

-0.21* 

(0.08) 

-.14 

-0.09* 

(0.04) 

-.03 

[-0.42,  -0.07] 

FA  — *  PC  parents  — »  AP 

-0.21* 

(0.15) 

-.10 

-0.08 

(0.15) 

-.03 

-0.13* 

(0.06) 

-.07 

[-0.19,  -0.04] 

FA  — »  PC  teacher  — »  AP 

-0.18 

(0.06) 

-.08 

-0.08 

(0.06) 

-.03 

-0.10 

(0.08) 

-.05 

[-1.12,  2.58] 

IQ  — »  PC  parent  — >  AP 

1  1 2*'1'* 

(0.53) 

.45 

0.63** 

(0.53) 

.21 

0.49* 

(0.12) 

.24 

[0.10,  0.28] 

IQ  —>  PC  teacher  — >  AP 

0.96** 

(0.53) 

.29 

0.63** 

(0.53) 

.21 

0.32 

(1.12) 

.08 

[-0.52,  1.88] 

Note.  PB  —  problem  behavior;  PC  =  perceptions  of  children’s  competence;  AP  =  academic  performance;  FA  =  family  adversity;  IQ  =  general 
intelligence;  Cl  =  confidence  interval.  Bootstrap  J  =  5,000. 

>  <  .05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 


diated  the  association  between  children’s  general  intelligence  mea¬ 
sured  at  Time  1  and  children's  academic  performance  3  years  later 
(bootstrap  95%  Cl  [0.10,  0.28],  p  <  .05).  On  the  other  hand, 
teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  partially  mediated 
the  association  between  problem  behavior  rated  by  teachers  at 
Time  1  and  academic  performance  3  years  later  (bootstrap  95%  Cl 
[-0.42,  -0.07],  p  <  .05). 

Discussion 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  are  consistent  with  prior 
research  indicating  that  parents’  and  teachers’  perceptions  of  chil¬ 
dren’s  academic  competence  are  important  to  children’s  subse¬ 
quent  academic  performance,  even  after  taking  into  account  chil¬ 
dren’s  general  intelligence  (e.g.,  Eccles,  Wigfield,  &  Schiefele, 
1998;  Pomerantz  &  Dong,  2006).  Moreover,  the  results  indicated 
that  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  assessed  from  the  per¬ 
spective  of  informants  in  two  different  contexts,  that  is,  parents 
and  kindergarten  teachers,  were  highly  correlated. 

Based  on  these  long-term  significant  effects,  possible  predictors 
of  parents’  and  teachers’  perceptions  were  investigated.  The  pres¬ 
ent  study  combined  child  and  family  characteristics  and  showed 
that  both  of  them  were  predictive  of  parents’  and  teachers’  per¬ 
ceptions  of  children’s  competence.  The  higher  children’s  general 
intelligence  was,  the  higher  parents’  and  teachers’  perceptions  of 
children’s  competence  were,  and  the  higher  family  adversity  (in 
terms  of  lower  SES  and  a  migration  background)  was,  as  well  as 
the  higher  children’s  behavior  problems  rated  by  parents  and 
teachers  were,  the  lower  parents’  and  teachers’  perceptions  of 
children’s  competence  were.  Speaking  in  terms  of  risk  factors, 
children  with  lower  general  intelligence  scores  and  higher  problem 
behavior  scores  from  families  faced  with  higher  adversity  were  at 
greater  risk  of  lower  perceptions  of  competence  in  parents  as  well 
as  teachers,  with  severe  consequences  regarding  their  subsequent 
academic  performance.  Furthermore,  these  child-  and  family- 
related  risk  factors  were  correlated  with  each  other,  pointing  to  the 
presence  of  risk  factor  aggregations.  Therefore,  the  present  study 
confirms  the  necessity  of  a  contextualized  view  of  children’s 
academic  achievement,  which  involves  the  simultaneous  influ¬ 
ences  of  child  variables,  family  variables,  as  well  as  other  exoge¬ 
nous  variables  (e.g.,  Bronfenbrenner  &  Morris,  2006). 

With  respect  to  dynamic  processes,  we  investigated  whether 
perceptions  of  children’s  competence  mediated  the  associations 
between  child  as  well  as  family  characteristics  and  children’s 


academic  performance  3  years  later.  Results  demonstrated  that  the 
linkage  between  higher  amounts  of  problem  behavior  and  lower 
subsequent  academic  performance  could  be  explained  by  lower 
perceptions  of  children’s  competence  in  parents  and  teachers. 
Further,  parents’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  fully  me¬ 
diated  the  association  between  family  adversity  and  academic 
performance  as  well  as  partially  mediated  the  association  between 
children’s  general  intelligence  and  academic  performance.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  parents’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  were  a 
stronger  predictor  of  children’s  later  academic  performance  than 
were  teachers’  perceptions  of  children’s  competence,  which  is  in 
line  with  previous  findings  (e.g.,  Entwisle,  1997;  Wigfield,  Eccles, 
Yoon,  &  Harold,  1997).  A  possible  explanation  might  be  that 
teachers  changed  in  the  transition  from  kindergarten  at  Time  1  to 
primary  school  at  Time  2.  So  the  home  and  school  contexts  may 
largely  differ  in  terms  of  stability.  Together  these  findings  under¬ 
line  the  important  role  of  parents’  perceptions  in  relation  to  their 
children’s  future  academic  outcomes.  Therefore,  in  terms  of  prac¬ 
tical  implications,  teachers  and  social  workers  should  be  trained  to 
professionally  evaluate  not  only  their  own  perceptions  but  most 
importantly  the  perceptions  parents  hold  regarding  children’s  ac¬ 
ademic  competencies  as  early  as  kindergarten.  Further,  especially 
for  parents  faced  with  higher  family  adversity  and  children  with 
higher  amounts  of  problem  behavior,  information  and  support 
should  be  provided  on  how  to  optimize  and  accurately  communi¬ 
cate  their  perceptions  to  their  children,  together  with  opportunities 
to  stimulate  their  children’s  development. 

Although  the  current  research  yielded  important  insights  in 
understanding  how  perceptions  of  children's  competence  mediate 
the  association  between  child  and  family  characteristics  and  sub¬ 
sequent  academic  performance,  there  are  some  limitations  of  the 
study  that  need  to  be  noted.  First,  the  sample  was  limited  in  terms 
of  the  cultural  background  of  the  participating  families.  However, 
the  percentage  of  families  with  a  migration  background  in  the 
present  study  was  representative  of  the  three  national  contexts 
(e.g.,  Lanzieri,  2008).  The  sample  was  also  limited  in  that  we  did 
not  include  separate  ratings  of  mothers’  and  fathers’  perceptions  of 
children’s  academic  competence  and  we  did  not  assess  any  child 
ratings.  Furthermore,  additional  intervening  variables  that  may 
explain  the  effect  of  perceptions  of  children’s  competencies  on 
later  academic  outcomes  should  be  included  in  future  studies  to 
specify  the  mediating  processes  (e.g.,  differential  treatments,  self- 
efficacy  beliefs,  accuracy  of  parental  perceptions).  Despite  the 
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privileged  3-year  longitudinal  design  of  the  present  study,  another 
limitation  is  that  child  and  family  characteristics  were  measured 
only  at  the  first  assessment.  However,  relying  on  theory  and 
research  on  developmental  stability,  we  assumed  children’s  gen¬ 
eral  intelligence  and  problem  behavior  to  be  relatively  stable 
across  the  3-year  time  span  (e.g.,  Brame,  Nagin,  &  Tremblay, 
2001;  Cote,  Vaillancourt,  LeBlanc,  Nagin,  &  Tremblay,  2006; 
Grob  et  al.,  2009).  Further,  only  time-invariant  indicators  of  family 
adversity  were  included  in  the  study  (parental  educational  status 
and  migration  background). 

To  sum  up,  this  study  responded  to  the  repeated  claim  that 
research  on  perceptions  of  children’s  competence  and  academic 
performance  should  not  only  focus  on  parental  information  and 
high  school  students  but  should  also  include  further  child  as  well 
as  family  characteristics  in  a  younger  age  group  and  in  a  longitu¬ 
dinal  design.  The  results  suggest  that  parents  and  teachers,  espe¬ 
cially  parents  and  teachers  of  children  with  higher  amounts  of 
problem  behavior  and  from  families  with  higher  adversity,  should 
be  supported  and  trained  in  reflecting  on  their  own  perceptions  of 
children’s  academic  competence  in  order  to  prevent  the  negative 
effects  that  lower  perceptions  may  have  on  children’s  subsequent 
academic  performance. 
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Some  U.S.  school  districts  are  experimenting  with  single-sex  schooling,  hoping  that  it  will  yield  better 
academic  outcomes  for  students.  Empirical  research  on  the  effects  of  single-sex  schooling,  however,  has 
been  equivocal,  with  various  studies  finding  benefits,  disadvantages,  or  no  effect.  Most  of  this  research 
is  marred  because  families  generally  choose  whether  the  child  attends  a  single-sex  or  coeducational 
school,  so  there  are  selection  effects  that  create  pre-existing  differences  between  students  in  the  different 
types  of  schools.  The  research  reported  here  capitalized  on  the  case  of  Korea,  where  students  are 
randomly  assigned  to  single-sex  or  coeducational  schools.  Using  2007  Trends  in  International  Mathe¬ 
matics  and  Science  Study  (TIMSS)  data,  we  applied  hierarchical  linear  modeling  to  account  for  the 
nesting  of  students  within  schools.  Results  for  eighth  graders  indicated  no  differences  between  students 
in  single-sex  and  coeducational  schools  in  mathematics  and  science  achievement.  Results  from  the  2003 
TIMSS  data  replicated  the  finding:  students’  mathematics  and  science  achievement  was  unrelated  to  the 
gender  composition  of  their  school.  These  results  call  into  question  whether  single-sex  schooling  has  the 
academic  advantages  claimed  by  its  proponents. 
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In  2006,  the  U.S.  Congress  made  changes  to  the  No  Child  Left 
Behind  Act  of  2001  that  eased  restrictions  on  sex-segregated 
education  in  public  schools.  The  act  approved  federal  funding  for 
innovative  education  programs,  including  single-sex  programs 
within  existing  coeducational  schools.  Public  schools  across  the 
country  have  responded  by  implementing  single-sex  education 
programs;  based  on  follow-up  analyses  of  Office  of  Civil  Rights 
2010  data,  the  Feminist  Majority  Foundation  (2011)  estimated  that 
thousands  of  U.S.  public  schools  offered  single-sex  academic 
classes  during  the  2009-2010  school  year. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  single-sex  schooling  has  become  more 
popular  in  the  United  States  is  educators’  concerns  about  Ameri¬ 
can  children’s  performance  in  mathematics  and  science.  In  recent 
international  assessments,  including  Program  for  International  Stu¬ 
dent  Assessment  (PISA)  2009  (Organization  for  Economic  Coop¬ 
eration  and  Development  [OECD],  2010)  and  Trends  in  Intema- 
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tional  Mathematics  and  Science  Study  (TIMSS)  2007  (Gonzales  et 
al.,  2008),  U.S.  students  have  lagged  behind  many  of  their  inter¬ 
national  peers.  This  middling  performance  has  led  many  observers 
to  conclude  that  American  education  is  in  a  state  of  crisis.  In  such 
a  state  of  emergency,  policy  makers  tend  to  try  anything  new,  and 
single-sex  education  has  leaped  into  the  breach.  Thus,  it  is  critical 
that  researchers  muster  the  best  available  scientific  data  to  inves¬ 
tigate  the  effect  of  single-sex  education  on  students’  academic 
achievement,  particularly  in  the  areas  of  mathematics  and  science, 
to  determine  whether  moving  toward  single-sex  schooling  will 
result  in  higher  achievement  for  American  students. 

Supporters  of  single-sex  education  believe  that  separating  boys 
and  girls  increases  students’  achievement  and  academic  interest, 
particularly  in  the  fields  of  mathematics  and  science  and  particu¬ 
larly  for  girls  (James,  2009;  Kessels  &  Hannover,  2008;  Sax,  2005; 
Shapka  &  Keating,  2003).  They  draw  on  a  number  of  arguments  to 
support  their  claims  about  the  efficacy  of  single-sex  schooling, 
including  (a)  views  that  gender  differences  in  psychological  char¬ 
acteristics  relevant  to  learning  are  substantial  and  biological  and 
(b)  social  psychological  or  “girl  power”  approaches  that  highlight 
the  negative  effects  of  sexism  in  coeducational  classrooms.  With 
regard  to  the  biological  difference  perspective,  supporters  of 
single-sex  education  argue  that  boys  and  girls  do  better  when  they 
receive  instruction  that  is  targeted  toward  supposed  substantial, 
biologically  based  differences  between  boys  and  girls  (Gurian, 
Henley,  &  Trueman,  2001;  Sax,  2005).  Supporters  of  this  perspec¬ 
tive  argue,  for  example,  that  girls  learn  more  when  the  instruction 
is  cooperation-based,  whereas  boys  flourish  in  competition-based 
learning  environments.  Supporters  also  claim  that  research  sug¬ 
gests  that  girls  have  better  hearing  abilities  than  boys;  teachers, 
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they  argue,  can  improve  student  outcomes  by  talking  more  loudly 
to  students  in  all-male  classrooms  than  all-female  classrooms  (Sax, 
2010).  Related  to  this  perspective,  thousands  of  teachers  have 
attended  trainings  through  the  Gurian  Institute  and  the  National 
Association  for  Single-Sex  Education  to  learn  how  to  teach  to 
boys’  and  girls’  supposed  natural  ways  of  learning  (Gurian,  Ste¬ 
vens,  &  Daniels,  2009). 

Drawing  from  a  social  psychological  approach,  other  supporters 
of  single-sex  schooling  hold  a  “girl  power”  view  and  cite  the 
problem  of  domineering  boys  in  coeducational  classrooms  as  a 
reason  for  separating  the  genders.  In  coeducational  classrooms, 
boys  tend  to  seek  out  and  receive  the  majority  of  teachers’  atten¬ 
tion,  particularly  in  math  and  science  (Lee,  Marks,  &  Byrd,  1994). 
Furthermore,  some  educators  worry  that  boys’  sexist  attitudes  and 
behaviors  decrease  girls’  interest  in  traditionally  masculine  sci¬ 
ence,  technology,  engineering,  and  mathematics  (STEM)  fields 
(Sadker  &  Sadker,  1994).  Classrooms  that  do  not  include  boys, 
they  argue,  are  more  supportive  of  girls’  academic  achievement  in 
counterstereotypic  domains  (Shapka  &  Keating,  2003).  The  rea¬ 
soning  goes  that  in  single-sex  classrooms,  girls  can  develop  self- 
confidence  in  mathematics  and  science.  This  view  is  consistent 
with  social  psychologists’  emphasis  on  the  crucial  importance  of 
social  context  and  social  interaction  in  influencing  students’  be¬ 
havior  (Rudman  &  Glick,  2008). 

Opponents  of  single-sex  schooling,  in  comparison,  often  draw 
on  gender  similarities  and  social  justice  perspectives.  In  response 
to  proponents’  arguments  that  single-sex  schools  are  needed  to 
address  gender  differences  in  education-relevant  traits,  opponents 
argue  that  the  differences  are  actually  quite  small  or  nonexistent 
and  that  the  distributions  for  males  and  females  are  highly  over¬ 
lapping  (American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  2012;  Eliot,  2009;  Hyde, 
2005).  Thus,  opponents  of  single-sex  schooling  worry  that  gender- 
targeted  classrooms  do  not  address  the  needs  of  the  majority  of 
students,  who  are  in  the  area  of  gender-overlap  on  the  relevant 
traits.  Furthermore,  relatively  little  is  known  about  differences 
between  the  brains  of  boys  and  girls,  and  so  opponents  of  single¬ 
sex  schooling  argue  that  even  if  there  are  differences,  there  is  not 
sufficient  evidence  of  their  relevance  to  classroom  learning  (Halp- 
em  et  al.,  2011). 

Other  opponents  of  single-sex  schooling  take  a  social  justice 
perspective  and  argue  that  gender  segregation  is  harmful  in  the 
same  ways  that  race  segregation  and  social  class  segregation  are 
harmful.  These  opponents  believe  that  separate  is  rarely  equal  and, 
furthermore,  that  children  learn  more  when  they  are  exposed  to 
diverse  environments  that  promote  tolerance  and  cooperation 
(Rustad  &  Woods,  2004).  Reducing  cross-group  contact  in  the 
classroom,  they  argue,  results  in  boys  and  girls  who  are  more 
gender  stereotyped  and  who  miss  out  on  opportunities  to  learn 
from  and  cooperate  with  the  other  gender  (Jackson  &  Smith, 
2000).  Research  on  preschool  children’s  exposure  to  same-  and 
other-sex  peers  provides  support  for  this  perspective;  for  example, 
boys  with  more  exposure  to  same-sex  peers  become  more  aggres¬ 
sive  over  time  (Martin  &  Fabes,  2001).  Moreover,  this  effect  is 
dose-dependent,  and  so  the  more  time  that  boys  spend  with  other 
boys,  the  more  aggressive  they  become. 

Hundreds  of  empirical  studies  have  investigated  the  effects  of 
single-sex  schooling  (Bracey,  2006).  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
results  of  the  studies  are  inconsistent  and  difficult  to  interpret.  In 
a  2005  report  commissioned  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education, 


Mael,  Alonso,  Gibson,  Rogers,  and  Smith  found  a  greater  number 
of  studies  demonstrating  positive  than  negative  effects  of  single¬ 
sex  relative  to  coeducational  schooling.  However,  the  authors 
noted  that  nearly  equal  numbers  of  studies  report  mixed  or  no 
effects  and  positive  effects  of  single-sex  education. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  reviewers  of  the  single-sex  schooling 
literature  (e.g.,  Bracey,  2006;  Mael  et  al.,  2005)  have  decried  the 
methodological  weaknesses  that  characterize  many  of  the  studies. 
These  methodological  weaknesses  make  it  difficult  to  interpret  the 
findings.  In  the  United  States,  single-sex  schools  are  schools  of 
choice;  students  (and  their  parents)  can  choose  whether  they  attend 
a  single-sex  or  coeducational  school.  As  such,  students  at  single¬ 
sex  schools  often  differ  in  substantial  ways  from  their  peers  at 
comparison  coeducational  schools,  introducing  potentially  serious 
confounding  variables.  Prior  work  suggests,  for  example,  that 
students  at  single-sex  and  coeducational  U.S.  schools  differ  in 
terms  of  their  family  resources,  academic  achievement,  and  atti¬ 
tudes  about  school  before  they  start  the  single-sex  or  comparison 
program  (e.g.,  Hayes,  Pahlke,  &  Bigler,  2011;  Marsh,  1989; 
Pahlke,  Bigler,  &  Patterson,  2012).  Single-sex  and  coeducational 
U.S.  schools  also  frequently  differ;  for  example,  nearly  all  single¬ 
sex  schools  (whether  private  or  public  charter)  employ  some  form 
of  selective  admission.  As  a  result  of  these  student  and  school 
selection  factors,  it  is  difficult  to  disentangle  whether  differences 
between  the  performance  of  students  at  single-sex  and  coeduca¬ 
tional  schools  are  due  to  the  gender  of  the  student  body  or  to  other 
student  and  school  characteristics  (Bracey,  2006;  Mael  et  al., 
2005). 

In  South  Korea  (hereafter,  Korea),  single-sex  schools  are  not 
schools  of  choice.  The  city  or  provincial  office  of  education  in 
each  district  decides  how  many  of  their  schools  should  be  coedu¬ 
cational  versus  single-sex.  In  most  areas,  officials  opt  to  have  a 
mix  of  schooling  types  (T.  Kim,  Lee,  &  Lee,  2003).  Students  are 
then  randomly  assigned  to  these  schools  through  the  equalization 
policy.  This  policy,  which  was  implemented  in  the  1970s,  requires 
schools  to  take  the  students  assigned  to  them  by  a  district-wide 
lottery  run  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  As  of  2000,  all  middle 
schools  in  Korea  were  covered  by  this  policy  (S.  Kim  &  Lee, 
2003).  Compliance  with  the  policy  has  been  extremely  high  at  the 
middle  school  level,  although  lower  at  the  high  school  level, 
particularly  in  rural  areas  (S.  Kim  &  Lee,  2003).  The  most  recent 
reports  indicate  that  beginning  in  201 1,  several  cities  began  taking 
parental  choice  into  account  to  some  extent  (E.  Kim,  personal 
communication,  March  16,  2012).  Therefore,  data  collected  prior 
to  201 1  offer  the  best  opportunity  to  examine  the  effects  of  school 
type  when  assignment  was  done  randomly. 

Korea  offers  an  ideal  opportunity  to  examine  the  effects  of 
single-sex  schooling  without  concerns  about  student  or  school 
selection  effects.  However,  we  are  aware  of  only  two  studies  that 
have  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunity  that  the  Korean  system 
presents.  D.  H.  Kim  and  Law  (2012)  investigated  the  effects  of 
schooling  type  on  15-year-old  students’  mathematics  achievement 
using  data  from  the  international  study  PISA.  Once  individual  and 
school  characteristics  were  controlled  for,  girls  in  single-sex 
schools  earned  slightly  higher  (14  points  on  a  test  with  M  =  500 
and  SD  =  100)  mathematics  scores  than  girls  in  coeducational 
schools;  and  boys  in  single-sex  schools  earned  higher  mathematics 
scores  (21  points)  than  boys  in  coeducational  schools.  These 
results  suggest  that  students  in  single-sex  schools  in  Korea  perform 
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better  in  terms  of  mathematics  than  their  peers  at  coeducational 
schools.  However,  D.  H.  Kim  and  Law  (2012)  did  not  provide 
information  about  the  equivalence  between  the  coeducational  and 
single-sex  schools,  making  it  difficult  to  identify  the  factors  that 
may  have  been  underlying  the  difference  between  the  single-sex 
and  coeducational  students’  achievement.  Moreover,  some  of  the 
students  in  the  Kim  and  Law  sample  were  in  high  school,  and 
random  assignment  appears  to  have  been  practiced  less  carefully  at 
the  high-school  level  than  at  the  middle-school  level  (S.  Kim  & 
Lee,  2003).  In  the  current  study,  we  addressed  this  issue  by 
examining  differences  among  the  student,  teacher,  and  school 
characteristics  associated  with  the  single-sex  and  coeducational 
schools.  We  also  extended  the  D.  H.  Kim  and  Law  (2012)  findings 
by  examining  achievement  in  both  mathematics  and  science 
among  a  younger,  middle-school  cohort. 

Park  and  Behrman  (2010)  completed  the  only  other  study  we  are 
aware  of  that  examined  the  effects  of  school  type  on  Korean 
students’  outcomes.  In  their  working  paper,  the  researchers  exam¬ 
ined  the  effects  of  attending  a  single-sex  or  coeducational  high 
school  on  the  college  attendance  rates  of  students  in  Seoul.  Results 
suggested  that  students  who  attend  single-sex  schools  are  more 
likely  to  go  on  to  4-year  colleges  (and  less  likely  to  go  to  2-year 
colleges)  than  their  peers  at  coeducational  schools.  The  authors 
checked  for  the  equivalence  of  the  coeducational  and  single-sex 
high  schools  in  terms  of  the  socioeconomic  resources  of  the 
schools  and  individual  students  as  well  as  the  teacher-student 
ratios,  and  results  generally  supported  the  effectiveness  of  the 
equalization  policy  in  Korea.  Specifically,  students  in  single-sex 
and  coeducational  schools  came  from  families  with  similar  levels 
of  household  income  and  had  parents  with  similar  levels  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  homeownership  rates.  There  was,  however,  a  higher 
percentage  of  male  teachers  at  the  all-boy  schools  than  at  the 
coeducational  schools.  The  authors  did  not,  however,  use  multi¬ 
level  models.  The  use  of  multilevel  models  is  important  because 
they  account  for  the  nested  nature  of  the  data  (i.e.,  students  within 
schools).  Students  within  the  same  school  tend  to  be  similar  in 
many  respects  that  are  unrelated  to  the  gender  composition  of  the 
classroom  (e.g.,  family  resources,  teacher  qualifications).  The  use 
of  ordinary  least  squares  regression  models  that  do  not  account  for 
the  nesting  potentially  results  in  findings  that  overestimate  the 
effects  of  the  gender  composition  of  schools.  Therefore,  in  the 
current  study  we  used  hierarchical  linear  modeling  (HLM)  to 
account  for  the  nesting  of  students  within  schools. 

The  Current  Study 

Past  research  on  the  effects  of  single-sex  compared  with 
coeducational  schooling  has  been  marred  by  the  fact  that  stu¬ 
dents  (and  their  parents)  typically  exercise  choice  in  which  type 
of  school  they  attend,  introducing  selection  effects.  In  the 
current  study,  we  took  advantage  of  the  random  assignment  of 
students  within  districts  to  single-sex  or  coeducational  schools 
in  Korea  to  examine  the  effects  of  single-sex  versus  coeduca¬ 
tional  schooling  on  students’  academic  achievement  in  a  con¬ 
text  free  of  selection  effects.  To  test  arguments  that  single-sex 
schooling  is  particularly  advantageous  for  girls  in  nontraditional 
academic  domains,  we  examined  achievement  in  both  mathematics 
and  science.  We  examined  these  questions  with  an  eighth-grade, 
middle-school  sample,  which  provided  a  strong  test  of  the  effects 


of  single-sex  versus  coeducational  schooling  since  the  students  had 
been  in  the  school  context  for  both  seventh  and  eighth  grades  at  the 
time  of  assessment.  We  also  examined  these  questions  with  two 
different  sets  of  the  data— collected  from  eighth  graders  in  both 
2007  and  2003 — as  a  test  of  the  robustness  and  replicability  of  the 
findings.  Using  the  TIMSS  data,  we  applied  multilevel  models  that 
accounted  for  the  nesting  of  students  within  schools.  And  we 
considered  the  achievement  of  girls  and  boys  separately  to  exam¬ 
ine  hypotheses  related  to  the  supposed  differential  effects  of 
single-sex  schooling  on  girls’  compared  with  boys’  mathematics 
and  science  performance. 

Method 

Data  and  Sample 

The  data  for  the  present  study  came  from  the  Korean  sample  of 
the  TIMSS  from  2007  and  2003.  In  both  waves,  nationally  repre¬ 
sentative  samples  of  Korean  eighth  graders  were  created  with  a 
multistage  sampling  frame.  The  sample  design  included  explicit 
stratification  by  16  provinces  and  implicit  stratification  by  urban¬ 
ization  (urban,  suburban,  rural)  and  school  gender  composition 
(coeducational,  all  girls,  all  boys;  see  http://timssandpirls.bc.edu/ 
TIMSS2007  and  http://timssandpirls.bc.edu/TIMSS2003). 

In  2007,  participants  were  4,240  eighth-grade  students  (2,016 
girls  and  2,224  boys)  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  In  all,  150  Korean 
schools  participated  in  TIMSS  2007.  These  schools  were  coedu¬ 
cational  (56.7%),  all-boys  (22.6%),  and  all-girls  (20.7%)  schools. 
One  eighth-grade  mathematics  and  one  eighth-grade  science  class 
were  sampled  from  each  participating  school. 

In  2003,  participants  were  5,309  eighth-grade  students  (2,533 
girls  and  2,776  boys)  in  the  Republic  of  Korea.  In  all,  149  schools 
participated  in  TIMSS  2003.  These  schools  were  coeducational 
(46.3%),  all-boys  (28.2%),  and  all-girls  (25.5%)  schools.  One 
eighth-grade  mathematics  and  one  eighth-grade  science  class  were 
sampled  from  each  participating  school. 

Data  were  collected  in  the  fall  of  2007  and  2003  and  included  all 
eighth-grade  students  in  the  targeted  mathematics  and  science 
classes.  Students  completed  measures  of  mathematics  and  science 
achievement  as  well  as  an  extensive  background  questionnaire. 
Teachers  in  the  targeted  classrooms  also  completed  surveys  about 
their  own  background  and  the  classroom  environment.  School 
administrators  completed  surveys  on  the  physical,  organizational, 
and  fiscal  characteristics  of  their  schools,  as  well  as  the  school’s 
learning  environment  and  programs. 

To  maximize  the  use  of  available  information  and  minimize 
bias,  we  imputed  missing  data  using  the  multiple  imputation  (MI) 
procedure  in  SAS  (note  that  there  were  no  missing  data  on  the 
achievement  tests).  This  procedure  uses  information  from  avail¬ 
able  data  to  create  10  data  sets  in  which  missing  values  are 
replaced  with  different  sets  of  equally  plausible  values.  Results  are 
generated  from  each  data  set  and  then  combined  to  create  valid 
statistical  inferences  for  the  parameters  of  interest. 

Measures 

Achievement.  TIMSS  included  assessments  of  students’ 
mathematics  and  science  achievement.  These  assessments  examine 
topics  that  students  are  expected  to  have  learned  (content  domains) 
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and  skills  students  are  expected  to  have  developed  (cognitive 
domains).  In  TIMSS  2007  math,  the  content  domains  are  number, 
algebra,  geometry,  and  data  and  chance;  in  TIMSS  2007  science, 
the  content  domains  are  biology,  chemistry,  physics,  and  earth 
science.  In  both  TIMSS  2007  mathematics  and  science,  the  cog¬ 
nitive  domains  are  knowing,  applying,  and  reasoning.  The  TIMSS 
2003  domains  are  slightly  different  (e.g.,  environmental  science 
was  included  as  a  science  content  domain;  see  Mullis  et  al.,  2003, 
for  a  complete  description).  Overall  mathematics  and  science  scale 
scores  are  created  by  averaging  the  relevant  content  and  cognitive 
domain  scores.  For  each  measure,  TIMSS  creates  five  plausible 
values  that  are  then  combined  in  HLM  to  create  an  estimate  of 
achievement  (Olson,  Martin,  &  Mullis,  2008).  Each  scale  ranges 
from  0  to  1,000,  with  the  mean  set  at  500  and  the  standard 
deviation  set  at  100  based  upon  the  scores  of  the  benchmark 
participants  (Mullis  et  al.,  2005). 

Mother’s  and  father's  education.  Students  reported  on  both 
their  father's  and  mother’s  level  of  education  using  a  6-point  scale: 

1  =  did  not  finish  elementary  school  or  middle  school  or  did  not 
go  to  school,  2  =  finished  middle  school ,  3  =  finished  high  school, 
4  —  finished  junior  college,  5  =  finished  university,  and  6  = 
finished  graduate  school.  These  measures  (and  all  other  measures 
except  where  specifically  noted)  were  exactly  the  same  in  TIMSS 
2007  and  2003. 

Family  possessions.  In  2007,  students  reported  whether  they 
had  nine  possessions  in  their  homes:  (a)  calculator,  (b)  computer, 
(c)  study  desk,  (d)  dictionary,  (e)  Internet  connection,  (f)  car,  (g) 
air  conditioner,  (h)  DVD  or  VCR  player,  and  (i)  digital  camera.  In 
2003,  students  reported  whether  they  had  16  possessions  in  their 
home:  (a)  calculator,  (b)  computer,  (c)  study  desk,  (d)  dictionary, 
(e)  own  study  room,  (f)  car,  (g)  air  conditioner,  (h)  camera,  (i) 
notebook  computer,  (j)  audio  recorder,  (k)  videotape  recorder,  (1) 
camcorder,  (m)  cell  phone,  (n)  printer,  (o)  washing  machine,  and 
(p)  refrigerator  for  kimchi.  The  total  number  of  items  the  students 
reported  among  their  family  possessions  served  as  a  proxy  mea¬ 
sure  for  family  income. 

Time  spent  on  math  and  science  homework.  In  two  separate 
questions,  students  reported  on  the  average  number  of  minutes 
they  usually  spent  on  their  math  homework  and  the  average 
number  of  minutes  they  usually  spent  on  their  science  homework, 
using  a  6-point  scale:  1  =  zero  minutes,  2  =  1-15  minutes,  3  = 
16-30  minutes ,  4  =  31-60  minutes,  5  =  61-90  minutes,  and  6  = 
more  than  90  minutes. 

Expected  educational  attainment.  Students  responded  to  the 
question,  “How  far  in  school  do  you  expect  to  go?”  using  a  4-point 
scale:  1  =  finish  high  school,  2  =  finish  junior  college,  3  =  finish 
university,  and  4  =  finish  graduate  school. 

Economic  disadvantage  of  students.  School  administrators 
responded  to  the  question,  “Approximately  what  percentage  of 
students  in  your  school  come  from  economically  disadvantaged 
homes?”  using  a  4-point  scale:  1  =  0%~10%,  2  =  1 1%-25%,  3  = 
26%-50%,  and  4  =  more  than  50%. 

Size  of  community.  School  administrators  reported  the  size  of 
the  community  where  the  school  is  located  using  a  6-point  scale: 
1  =  3,000  or  fewer  people,  2  =  between  3,001  and  15,000  people, 
3  =  between  15,001  and  50,000  people,  4  =  between  50,001  and 
100,000  people,  5  =  between  100,001  and  500,000  people,  and 
6  =  more  than  500,000  people. 


Instructional  time.  In  2007,  school  administrators  reported 
the  number  of  instructional  days  per  school  year.  In  2003,  school 
administrators  reported  the  number  of  instructional  hours  per 
school  year. 

School  enrollment.  School  administrators  reported  the  num¬ 
ber  of  students  in  the  school. 

Mathematics  and  science  instructional  resources.  TIMSS 
created  two  indices  of  school  resources  available  for  mathematics 
and  science  instruction.  The  indices  take  into  account  principals’ 
reports  of  instructional  materials  (e.g.,  textbooks),  budget  for  sup¬ 
plies,  school  building  and  grounds,  heating/cooling  and  lighting 
system,  instructional  spaces,  computers,  library  materials,  and 
audio-visual  resources  (see  Olson  et  al.,  2008,  for  details).  The 
mathematics  and  science  indices  were  both  reliable  measures  in 
the  Korean  sample  (in  2007,  as  =  .87  and  .89,  respectively). 

Teacher  experience.  Mathematics  and  science  teachers  re¬ 
ported  the  number  of  years  they  had  been  teaching. 

Teacher  education.  Mathematics  and  science  teachers  re¬ 
ported  the  highest  level  of  formal  education  they  had  completed 
using  a  5-point  scale:  1  =  did  not  finish  high  school,  2  =  finished 
high  school,  3  =  finished  junior  college,  4  =  finished  university, 
and  5  =  finished  graduate  school. 

Overview  of  Data-Analytic  Strategy 

Data  analysis  included  four  steps.  In  the  first  three  steps,  we 
used  the  TIMSS  2007  data.  First,  we  tested  for  the  presence  of 
student-  and  school-based  differences  between  the  coeducational 
and  single-sex  samples.  Korea  randomly  assigns  students  to  neigh¬ 
borhood  schools,  and  parents  and  students  supposedly  did  not  have 
a  choice  about  school  placement  when  the  data  were  collected. 
Furthermore,  coeducational  and  single-sex  schools  are  prevalent  in 
all  types  of  Korean  communities  (e.g.,  urban,  rural).  Preexisting 
differences  in  student  and  school  characteristics  between  the  co¬ 
educational  and  single-sex  samples  were  tested  as  a  check  of  the 
purported  random  assignment.  In  the  second  step,  we  tested 
whether  achievement  varied  as  a  function  of  school  type.  That  is, 
we  tested  whether  students’  achievement  on  the  mathematics  and 
science  achievement  tests  varied  as  a  function  of  whether  students 
attended  a  coeducational  or  single-sex  school.  These  initial  models 
assessed  students’  achievement  on  the  math  and  science  scale 
scores,  along  with  the  underlying  content  and  cognitive  domains, 
to  examine  the  presence  of  overall  differences  due  to  school  type. 
In  the  third  step,  we  included  school-  and  student-level  control 
variables  in  the  models.  We  tested  the  models  using  HLM  to 
account  for  the  nested  nature  of  the  data  (i.e.,  students  nested 
within  schools).  Finally,  in  the  fourth  step,  we  retested  the  final 
models  using  TIMSS  2003  data  as  a  check  of  the  robustness  of  the 
findings. 

The  intraclass  correlations  (ICCs)  from  the  baseline  models 
predicting  mathematics  and  science  achievement  with  no  student- 
or  school-level  controls  ranged  from  .06  to  .10  in  TIMSS  2007, 
which  indicates  that  between  6%  and  10%  of  the  variance  in 
achievement  was  between  schools  in  the  current  sample  (Rauden- 
bush  &  Bryk,  2002).  Although  slightly  lower  than  typical  ICCs  of 
.22  across  grades  in  U.S.  samples  (Hedges  &  Hedberg,  2007), 
these  ICCs  were  all  significantly  different  from  zero,  thus  indicat¬ 
ing  that  nested  models  are  appropriate.  HLM  also  allowed  analyses 
to  be  weighted  using  the  appropriate  TIMSS  weight  (TOTWGT), 
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which  corrected  for  deviations  from  representativeness  due  to 
unequal  probability  of  sample  selection  and  nonrandom  response 
bias.  All  models  were  tested  separately  for  boys  and  girls  to 
examine  potential  differences  based  on  student  gender. 

Results 

Test  of  Presence  of  Student-  and  School-Based 
Differences 

One  of  the  largest  methodological  issues  in  research  on  the 
effectiveness  of  single-sex  schooling  is  the  concern  that  differ¬ 
ences  between  students’  performance  in  coeducational  and  single¬ 
sex  schooling  may  be  due  to  student-  or  school-based  factors  that 
are  unrelated  to  the  gender  composition  of  the  classroom.  There¬ 
fore,  before  examining  differences  between  boys’  and  girls’  math¬ 
ematics  and  science  achievement  in  coeducational  versus  single¬ 
sex  classrooms,  we  tested  for  student-  and  school-based 
differences. 

To  examine  differences  between  coeducational  and  single-sex 
students,  we  performed  a  series  of  t  tests.  Analyses  were  conducted 
separately  for  boys  and  girls.  To  control  for  Type  I  error,  we 
adjusted  the  alpha  level  to  0.004  using  a  Bonferroni  correction  that 
took  into  account  the  number  of  statistical  tests  related  to  student- 
based  differences.  Table  1  presents  information  about  differences 
in  student  characteristics.  No  significant  differences  exist  between 
boys  in  the  coeducational  schools  and  boys  in  the  single-sex 
schools  or  between  girls  in  the  coeducational  schools  and  girls  in 
the  single-sex  schools  in  terms  of  demographics,  family  resources, 
or  expected  educational  attainment.  These  findings  support  the 
belief  that  students  really  were  randomly  assigned  to  single-sex  or 
coeducational  schools;  there  appear  to  be  no  selection  effects. 

To  assess  the  magnitude  of  these  and  all  other  differences 
reported  in  the  article,  we  computed  measures  of  effect  size  (Table 
1;  Cohen’s  d  =  Mx  —  M2/ spooled;  where  Mx  is  the  mean  for  coed 
and  M2  is  the  mean  for  single-sex).  The  large  sample  size  ( N  = 
2,016  girls  and  2,024  boys)  allows  relatively  small  differences  to 


reach  significance.  Thus,  we  were  interested  in  the  effect  size  of 
the  difference  between  the  coeducational  and  single-sex  samples. 
Cohen  (1988)  provided  guidelines  for  the  interpretation  of  effect 
sizes:  effect  sizes  of  d  =  0.20,  0.50,  and  0.80  are  considered  small, 
medium,  and  large,  respectively.  Based  on  these  guidelines,  the 
effect  sizes  associated  with  all  student-based  differences  are  neg¬ 
ligible. 

To  examine  potential  differences  between  the  coeducational  and 
single-sex  schools,  we  conducted  a  series  of  one-way  analyses  of 
variance,  with  school  gender  composition  (coeducation,  all-girls, 
all-boys)  as  the  between  factor.  Again,  a  Bonferroni  correction  was 
used  that  resulted  in  an  adjusted  alpha  level  of  .01.  Coeducational, 
all-girls,  and  all-boys  schools  were  similar  in  terms  of  school  and 
community  size,  percentage  of  students  classified  as  economically 
disadvantaged,  teacher  experience,  and  teacher  education  (descrip¬ 
tive  statistics  are  presented  in  online  supplemental  tables).  Teacher 
gender  varied  as  a  function  of  the  school  type;  teachers  were  65% 
female  at  coeducational  schools,  compared  with  70%  female  at 
all-girls  schools  and  50%  female  at  all-boys  schools.  A  chi-square 
analysis  indicated  that  coeducational  schools  had  a  higher  per¬ 
centage  of  female  teachers  than  all-boys  schools  did,  x2(l>  N  = 
341)  =  6.23,  p  =  .014. 

Mathematics  and  Science  Achievement 

As  a  first  test  of  the  effect  of  school  type  (single-sex  vs.  coed) 
on  students’  mathematics  and  science  performance,  we  examined 
the  mean  differences  between  students  attending  single-sex  and 
coeducational  schools  in  mathematics  and  science  achievement 
with  a  series  of  t  tests  (Bonferroni  corrected  alpha  level  =  .003). 
These  means  come  from  nested  models,  which  account  for  the 
shared  experiences  of  students  within  the  same  classroom,  but  they 
do  not  include  student-  or  school-level  controls  (for  unnested 
models,  see  Kane  &  Mertz,  2012).  The  means  presented  here 
reflect  the  overall  difference  between  students  in  single-sex  versus 
coeducational  programs,  without  accounting  for  possible  selection 
effects.  We  investigated  the  separate  cognitive  and  content  do- 


Table  1 

Student  Characteristics  in  Trends  in  International  Mathematics  and  Science  Study  (TIMSS)  2007  by  Gender  and  School  Type 


Girls  Boys 


Coed  Single-sex  Coed  Single-sex 

(n  =  1,139)  (n  =  877)  (n  =  1,267)  ( n  =  957) 


Student  characteristics 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

t 

P 

d 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

t 

P 

d 

Age  (in  years) 

14.27 

.34 

14.31 

0.30 

-2.83 

.01 

-.12 

14.28 

0.36 

14.31 

0.31 

-1.85 

.06 

-.09 

Mother’s  education3 

3.58 

1.91 

3.44 

1.70 

1.65 

.10 

.08 

3.72 

1.94 

3.67 

1.41 

0.64 

.52 

.03 

Father’s  education3 

3.99 

1.90 

3.84 

1.95 

1.63 

.11 

.08 

4.14 

2.23 

4.05 

1.70 

0.98 

.33 

.05 

Family  possessions  (no.)b 

7.63 

1.69 

7.44 

1.78 

2.43 

.02 

.11 

7.62 

2.13 

7.60 

1.86 

0.24 

.81 

.01 

Math  homework  time  (min)c 

2.88 

1.25 

2.91 

1.69 

-0.42 

.68 

-.02 

2.91 

1.62 

2.89 

1.96 

0.23 

.82 

.01 

Science  homework  time  (min)c 
Expected  educational 

2.88 

1.43 

2.92 

2.15 

0.39 

.70 

.02 

2.95 

1.55 

2.88 

1.01 

1.09 

.28 

.05 

attainment1* 

3.08 

0.64 

3.07 

0.56 

0.35 

.73 

.02 

3.07 

0.66 

3.06 

0.58 

0.35 

.73 

.02 

Note.  Means  and  standard  deviations  were  computed  with  the  JACKGEN  SAS  macro,  which  utilizes  a  jackknife  repeated  replication  methodology  to 
compute  the  appropriately  weighted  standard  errors.  Positive  t  and  d  statistics  indicate  a  coeducational  school  advantage;  negative  t  and  d  statistics  indicate 
a  single-sex  school  advantage. 

a  Rated  on  a  scale  ranging  from  1  (did  not  finish  high  school)  to  6  (finished  graduate  school).  b  Reported  the  presence  of  nine  possessions  in  the  home 
(1-9).  c  Rated  on  a  scale  ranging  from  1  (zero  minutes)  to  6  (more  than  90  minutes).  d  Rated  on  a  scale  ranging  from  1  (finish  high  school)  to  4  (finish 
graduate  school). 
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mains,  as  well  as  the  overall  scale  scores,  to  determine  whether 
students  in  one  type  of  schooling  did  particularly  well  in  any  of  the 
individual  areas  of  assessment.  As  can  be  seen  in  Table  2,  a 
consistent  pattern  emerged:  single-sex  and  coeducational  students 
(regardless  of  the  students’  gender)  performed  similarly  in  all 
mathematics  and  science  domains.  These  results  indicate  that 
overall,  students’  mathematics  and  science  performance  does  not 
differ  based  on  schooling  type  in  Korea. 

To  examine  whether  there  were  significant  effects  of  schooling 
type  once  school-  and  student-level  controls  were  accounted  for, 
we  next  tested  the  full  HLM  models  that  included  all  school-  and 
student-level  background  variables.  The  results  from  2007  for  the 
math  and  science  scale  scores,  by  student  gender,  are  presented  in 
Table  3.  Results  from  models  using  the  2003  data  are  presented  in 
Table  4.  Models  related  to  the  specific  content  and  cognitive 
domains  suggest  similar  results  and  are  available  from  the  authors. 
It  should  be  noted  that  gender  composition  of  the  school  was  not 
a  significant  predictor  in  any  of  the  models;  in  other  words,  girls’ 
and  boys’  performance  in  all  content  and  cognitive  mathematics 
and  science  domains  did  not  significantly  differ  as  a  function  of 
their  attending  a  coeducational  or  single-sex  school. 

Instead,  for  both  the  2007  and  the  2003  data  sets,  students'  perfor¬ 
mance  was  consistently  significantly  predicted  by  factors  related  to 
socioeconomic  status;  students  (both  boys  and  girls)  performed  better 
on  the  mathematics  and  science  exams  when  their  fathers  had  more 
education,  their  families  had  more  resources,  and  a  lower  proportion 
of  their  schoolmates  came  from  economically  disadvantaged  families. 
Both  boys’  and  girls’  mathematics  performance  was  predicted  by  the 


amount  of  time  spent  on  homework;  students  do  worse  when  they 
spend  relatively  more  time  on  mathematics  homework  (or  students 
spend  more  time  on  homework  when  they  are  performing  poorly). 
Other  factors  (i.e.,  teachers’  experience,  instructional  time,  the  size  of 
communities  and  schools,  and  students’  mother’s  education)  were 
predictive  of  achievement  in  some  domains  for  either  boys  or  girls. 
However,  these  models  emphasize  that  it  is  not  the  gender  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  schools  that  determines  mathematics  and  science  perfor¬ 
mance,  but  rather  family  and  school  resources. 

Discussion 

The  No  Child  Left  Behind  Act  calls  for  “scientifically  based 
research”  to  guide  education  practices  and  programs  (U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education,  2003).  Despite  numerous  empirical  studies  of 
the  effects  of  single-sex  schooling,  conclusions  have  been  equiv¬ 
ocal  because  of  the  inconsistency  of  findings  and  because  of 
selection  effects  introduced  by  families  choosing  which  type  of 
school  the  student  attends.  In  the  current  research,  we  capitalized 
on  the  case  of  Korea,  where  students  were  randomly  assigned  to 
single-sex  or  coeducational  middle  schools  (seventh  through  ninth 
grades)  based  on  their  residential  districts  in  2007  or  2003.  Over¬ 
all,  the  results  indicated  no  differences  in  mathematics  and  science 
performance  between  eighth  graders  in  single-sex  compared  with 
those  in  coeducational  schools. 

Analysis  of  student,  teacher,  and  school  variables  confirmed  ran¬ 
dom  assignment  and  the  absence  of  selection  effects.  No  differences 
between  school  types  in  terms  of  background  variables  were  signifi- 


Table  2 

Means  of  Scores  on  Scales,  Content,  and  Cognitive  Domains  in  Math  and  Science  in  the  Trends  in  International  Mathematics  and 
Science  Study  (TIMSS)  2007  by  Gender  and  School  Type 

Girls  Boys 


Coed  Single-sex  Coed  Single-sex 

(77  =  1,139)  (n  =  877)  (n  =  1,267)  (n  =  957) 


Domain 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

t 

P 

d 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

t 

P 

d 

Math  scale 

596.87 

84.86 

590.25 

85.69 

1.73 

.08 

.08 

597.14 

89.44 

599.11 

91.51 

-0.51 

.61 

-.02 

Content 

Algebra 

597.94 

103.20 

590.48 

102.21 

1.62 

.11 

.07 

594.13 

106.69 

595.96 

109.09 

-0.40 

.69 

-.02 

Data  and  chance 

581.8 

71.09 

576.56 

71.21 

1.64 

.10 

.07 

577.43 

75.07 

580.05 

76.42 

-0.81 

.42 

-.03 

Number 

576.82 

89.99 

568.89 

90.37 

1.96 

.05 

.09 

589.16 

93.35 

592.27 

96.08 

-0.77 

.44 

-.03 

Geometry 

586.23 

77.64 

581.39 

77.49 

1.39 

.17 

.06 

585.95 

81.13 

588.14 

82.11 

-0.63 

.53 

-.03 

Cognitive 

Knowing 

598.91 

84.50 

591.42 

85.38 

1.96 

.05 

.09 

593.85 

87.86 

595.75 

90.22 

-0.50 

.62 

-.02 

Applying 

593.49 

86.52 

586.99 

86.13 

1.68 

.09 

.08 

594.45 

89.45 

599.69 

92.55 

-1.34 

.18 

-.06 

Reasoning 

580.33 

86.45 

571.62 

88.13 

2.22 

.03 

.10 

578.98 

90.54 

580.34 

93.11 

-0.35 

.73 

-.01 

Science  scale 

549.66 

70.02 

546.70 

70.38 

0.94 

.35 

.04 

555.25 

77.42 

558.12 

74.91 

-0.88 

.38 

-.04 

Content 

Chemistry 

536.02 

68.53 

534.38 

69.09 

0.53 

.56 

.02 

534.09 

75.27 

537.48 

76.09 

- 1.05 

.30 

-.04 

Earth  science 

530.33 

61.10 

528.91 

60.41 

0.52 

.60 

.02 

543.34 

67.71 

548.15 

66.12 

-1.68 

.09 

-.07 

Biology 

546.17 

63.92 

544.87 

63.46 

0.45 

.65 

.02 

548.35 

71.06 

549.75 

69.02 

-0.47 

.64 

-.02 

Physics 

564.51 

75.00 

563.03 

74.46 

0.44 

.66 

.02 

575.04 

83.70 

579.51 

81.21 

-1.27 

.21 

-.05 

Cognitive 

Knowing 

535.35 

66.14 

534.42 

63.97 

0.32 

.75 

.01 

548.82 

71.42 

550.88 

68.43 

-0.69 

.49 

-.03 

544.34 

67.00 

542.01 

66.09 

0.78 

.44 

.04 

548.16 

73.71 

551.09 

70.46 

-0.95 

.34 

-.04 

Reasoning 

558.00 

67.32 

554.59 

67.24 

1.13 

.26 

.05 

557.09 

73.48 

561.81 

70.47 

-1.54 

.13 

-.07 

Note  Means  and  standard  deviations  were  computed  using  multilevel  models  in  hierarchical  linear  modeling,  which  took  into  account  the  five  plausible 
values  of  each  score  and  the  appropriate  weights.  Positive  t  and  d  statistics  indicate  a  coeducational  school  advantage;  negative  t  and  d  statistics  indicate 
a  single-sex  school  advantage. 
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Table  3 

Results  From  Hierarchical  Linear  Models  Predicting  the  Math  and  Science  Scale  Scores  in  the  Trends  in  International  Mathematics 


and  Science  Study  (TIMSS)  2007  by  Gender 


Girls 

Boys 

Variable 

Math  b  ( SE) 

Science  b  ( SE) 

Math  b  ( SE) 

Science  b  ( SE) 

School-level 

Gender  composition  of  school  (1  =  single-sex) 

-1.14(6.03) 

0.75  (4.75) 

1.25  (5.89) 

1.69  (5.05) 

Average  teacher  experience 

0.20  (0.28) 

-0.11  (0.24) 

0.39  (0.39) 

0.13  (0.27) 

Average  teacher  education 

2.55  (10.20) 

6.17(7.70) 

-1.48(13.75) 

-5.76(10.92) 

Percentage  of  female  teachers 

7.29(10.82) 

4.92  (8.85) 

-14.94  (9.81) 

-10.97  (8.01) 

Economic  disadvantage  of  students 

-11.44  (2.76)*** 

-7.91  (2.18)*** 

-13.67  (3.09)*** 

-9.14(2.53)*** 

Size  of  community 

3.45  (3.16) 

0.98  (2.26) 

8.59  (4.25)* 

5.43  (3.69) 

Instructional  time 

0.15  (0.48) 

0.24  (0.34) 

0.13  (0.83) 

0.22  (0.61) 

School  enrollment 

0.01  (0.01) 

0.01  (0.01) 

0.02  (.01)* 

0.01  (0.01) 

Instructional  resources3 

0.80  (6.38) 

1.03  (4.88) 

-2.78  (6.65) 

-0.88  (5.33) 

Student-level 

Age 

2.82  (6.30) 

9.85  (5.58) 

2.16(6.52) 

9.33  (5.68) 

Mother’s  education 

6.06  (2.48)* 

3.30  (2.11) 

3.68  (2.12) 

1.60(1.95) 

Father’s  education 

9.21  (2.18)*** 

9.64(1.94)*** 

10.45  (2.22)*** 

9.94(1.90)*** 

Family  possessions 

13.68  (1.68)*** 

8.58  (1.58)*** 

11.13(1.81)*** 

7.48  (1.57)*** 

Homework  time3 

-8.18(2.60)** 

-0.08  (2.05) 

-11.20  (2.69)*** 

-1.45  (2.19) 

Note.  Gender  composition  of  the  school  is  uncentered.  School-level  control  variables  are  all  centered  around  the  overall  mean.  Student-level  control 
variables  are  all  centered  around  the  group  means. 

a  Instructional  resources  and  homework  time  are  subject  specific,  and  so  different  versions  of  the  same  items  are  used  in  the  math  and  science  models. 

*  p  <  .05.  **p  <  .01.  ***p  <  .001. 


cant.  Gender  of  the  teacher  did  differ  between  the  school  types,  with 
70%  female  teachers  in  all-girls  schools,  65%  female  teachers  in 
coeducational  schools,  and  50%  female  teachers  in  all-boys  schools. 
However,  percentage  of  female  teachers  in  the  school  was  not  a 
significant  predictor  of  mathematics  or  science  performance  for  either 
girls  or  boys.  Results  from  the  2003  data,  which  are  available  upon 
request,  indicated  the  same  patterns.  Assignment  to  single-sex  versus 
coeducational  schools  seems  to  be  random  in  Korea,  and  that  random 


assignment  results  in  schools  that  differ  only  in  terms  of  the  gender 
composition  of  the  student  body;  therefore,  these  data  sets  provide  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  test  the  effects  of  single-sex  schooling,  free  of 
the  selection  effects  that  are  present  in  United  States,  European,  and 
Australian  data. 

The  gender  composition  of  the  middle  schools  was  not  related  to 
either  boys’  or  girls’  performance  in  mathematics  and  science.  In 
other  words,  boys  at  coeducational  schools  performed  as  well  as  boys 


Table  4 

Results  From  Hierarchical  Linear  Models  Predicting  the  Math  and  Science  Scale  Scores  in  the  Trends  in  International  Mathematics 
and  Science  Study  (TIMSS)  2003  by  Gender 


Girls 

Boys 

Variable 

Math  b  (SET)  Science  b  ( SE) 

Math  b  ( SE)  Science  b  (SE) 

School-level 

Gender  composition  of  school  (1  =  single 

-sex) 

-8.62 

(4.82) 

-4.21 

(3.63) 

-7.01 

(4.73) 

0.38 

(3.75) 

Average  teacher  experience 

1.20 

(0.47)* 

0.93 

(0.39)* 

0.81 

(0.49) 

0.67 

(0.37) 

Average  teacher  education 

-2.74 

(7.35) 

1.02 

(5.88) 

-2.17 

(9.42) 

5.13 

(7.57) 

Percentage  of  female  teachers 

1.81 

(7.67) 

9.32 

(6.96) 

3.35 

(8.82) 

4.90 

(7.03) 

Economic  disadvantage  of  students 

-12.34 

(2.63)*** 

-10.79 

(1.92)*** 

-11.64 

(2.31)*** 

-8.88 

(1.98)*** 

Size  of  community 

6.11 

(2.49)* 

2.47 

(1.60) 

5.15 

(2.41)* 

2.91 

(1.64) 

Instructional  time 

-0.07 

(0.03)* 

-0.05 

(0.02)* 

-0.05 

(0.02) 

-0.03 

(0.02) 

School  enrollment 

0.02 

(0.01) 

0.01 

(0.01) 

0.02 

(0.01)* 

0.01 

(0.01)* 

Instmctional  resources3 

2.73 

(4.08) 

0.70 

(3.15) 

0.20 

(4.18) 

0.92 

(3.67) 

Student-level 

Age 

-2.17 

(6.45) 

7.68 

(4.54) 

8.80 

(5.46) 

6.75 

(4.89) 

Mother’s  education 

3.67 

(1.36)** 

3.74 

(1.13)** 

7.86 

(1.42)*** 

4.01 

(1.24)** 

Father’s  education 

5.58 

(1.30)*** 

4.43 

(1.34)** 

5.47 

(1.31)*** 

3.76 

(1.22)** 

Family  possessions 

8.25 

(0.99)*** 

4.43 

(0.87)*** 

7.86 

(1.03)*** 

3.92 

(0.90)*** 

Homework  time3 

-3.21 

(2.81) 

3.52 

(1.70)* 

-8.92 

(2.40)*** 

1.51 

(1.70) 

Note.  Gender  composition  of  the  school  is  uncentered.  School-level  control  variables  are  all  centered  around  the  overall  mean.  Student-level  control 
variables  are  all  centered  around  the  group  means. 

3  Instructional  resources  and  homework  time  are  subject  specific,  and  so  different  versions  of  the  same  items  are  used  in  the  math  and  science  models 
*  p  <  .05.  **p<.01.  ***/?<. 001. 
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at  all-boys  schools,  and  girls  at  coeducational  schools  performed  as 
well  as  girls  at  all-girls  schools.  Moreover,  these  findings  were  con¬ 
sistent  regardless  of  whether  student-  and  school-level  controls  were 
included  in  the  models  and  whether  data  from  2007  or  2003  were 
utilized,  providing  additional  support  for  the  stability  and  accuracy  of 
the  results. 

Our  conclusions  drawn  from  middle  school  data  differ  from 
those  of  two  previous  studies  of  the  effects  of  single-sex  schooling 
in  high  schools  in  Korea  (D.  H.  Kim  &  Law,  2012;  Park  & 
Behrman,  2010).  Park  and  Behrman  did  not  use  multilevel  mod¬ 
eling  to  account  for  the  nesting  of  students  within  schools. 
Therefore,  it  is  likely  that  they  underestimated  the  standard 
error  of  scores,  thus  inflating  significance  tests.  Moreover,  their 
outcome  variable  was  attendance  at  a  4-year  college,  which  is 
distinct  from  mathematics  and  science  performance.  Finally,  Park 
and  Behrman’ s  sample  included  only  students  attending  schools  in 
Seoul,  which  may  also  have  affected  their  results. 

Regarding  the  second  study,  D.  H.  Kim  and  Law  (2012)  found 
a  small  advantage  for  1 5-year-old  girls  and  a  somewhat  larger 
advantage  for  15-year-old  boys  attending  single-sex  middle  and 
high  schools  on  the  PISA  measure  of  mathematics  performance. 
Kim  and  Law  correctly  used  HLM  to  account  for  the  nesting  of 
students  within  schools.  However,  the  random  assignment  of  stu¬ 
dents  to  high  schools  is  not  as  stringent  as  it  is  to  middle  schools 
in  Korea.  Furthermore,  differences  between  their  findings  and  ours 
may  also  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  differences  between  the  PISA 
mathematics  test  and  the  TIMSS  mathematics  test.  TIMSS  testing 
focuses  on  the  attained  curriculum  (i.e.,  what  students  have  learned 
in  the  classroom),  whereas  PISA  focuses  more  on  applications  and 
reasoning  beyond  classroom  learning  (Else-Quest,  Hyde,  &  Linn, 
2010). 

Overall,  then,  differences  between  the  findings  from  the  current 
study  and  these  previous  studies  may  be  related  to  different  sta¬ 
tistical  methods  (failure  to  account  for  nesting)  or  differences  in 
the  age  of  the  students  and  the  type  of  the  schools  (i.e.,  middle  vs. 
high  schools).  Until  these  factors  can  be  explored,  educational 
policy  makers  should  be  cautious  in  using  either  the  Park  and 
Behrman  (2010)  or  D.  H.  Kim  and  Law  (2012)  findings  as  cause 
for  further  implementation  of  single-sex  schooling.  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  the  studies  using  Korean  data  suggest  that  single-sex 
schooling  does  not  have  consistently  positive  effects  for  student 
achievement. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  results  of  the  current  study  are 
consistent  with  the  few  other  recent  studies  that  have  attempted  to 
disentangle  the  effects  of  selection  and  gender  composition.  Jack- 
son  (2012)  examined  the  performance  of  students  in  single-sex  and 
coeducational  schools  in  Trinidad  and  Tobago.  Once  student  se¬ 
lection  and  preference  factors  were  accounted  for,  there  was  no 
effect  of  schooling  type  on  achievement.  Similar  findings  have 
been  reported  in  U.S.  school  samples  (i.e.,  Hayes  et  al.,  2011). 
These  studies  provide  additional  support  for  the  argument  that  the 
positive  effects  of  single-sex  schooling  that  have  been  reported  in 
the  past  are  a  result  of  student  or  school  selection  factors,  rather 
than  the  gender  composition  of  the  school. 

The  results  of  the  current  study  are  also  consistent  with  a 
multitude  of  studies  that  indicate  that  the  social  and  economic 
resources  of  families  and  schools  are  the  strongest  predictors  of 
students’  achievement  (e.g.,  Melhuish  et  ah,  2008).  In  this  study, 
father’s  education  and  family  possessions,  as  well  as  the  economic 


disadvantage  of  the  school,  were  all  significant  predictors  of  math¬ 
ematics  and  science  performance  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

Strengths  and  Limitations 

A  major  strength  of  the  current  study  is  the  Korean  system  of 
random  assignment  of  students  to  single-sex  or  coeducational 
schools,  permitting  causal  inferences.  Such  a  design  is  nearly 
impossible  in  the  United  States,  where  students  and  parents  have 
the  right  to  choose  which  type  of  school  or  classroom  they  prefer, 
which  introduces  substantial  confounding  factors.  Analyses  of 
student,  teacher,  and  school  characteristics  confirmed  that  the 
groups  were  equivalent,  which  highlights  the  validity  of  these  data. 
This  study  is  also  the  first  we  are  aware  of  to  explore  the  effects  of 
single-sex  versus  coeducational  instruction  in  middle  schools  in 
Korea.  Advocates  of  single-sex  schooling  often  argue  that  gender- 
segregated  schooling  is  particularly  beneficial  for  early  adoles¬ 
cents  (e.g.,  Novotney,  2011),  and  so  examining  data  from  middle- 
school  students  is  especially  important. 

Differences  in  cultural  values  and  educational  system  structures 
may  limit  the  generalizability  of  these  findings  to  the  United  States 
or  other  Western  nations.  Replication  studies  would  be  helpful. 
Nonetheless,  this  limitation  must  be  balanced  against  the  design 
strengths  presented  by  random  assignment.  Finally,  in  this  study, 
we  examined  only  mathematics  and  science  performance.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  we  did  not  examine  gender-stereotyped  attitudes,  which 
may  respond  to  the  sex  composition  of  the  school.  Future  research 
should  explore  these  outcomes. 

Conclusions 

Past  research  on  the  effects  of  single-sex  schooling  has  led  to 
inconclusive  results  for  several  reasons,  one  being  that  typically 
families  have  a  choice  about  which  type  of  school  the  student 
attends,  introducing  preexisting  differences  among  students  in  the 
different  school  types.  In  this  research,  we  capitalized  on  the  case 
of  Korea,  which  practices  random  assignment  of  students  to  single¬ 
sex  or  coeducational  schools.  The  results  consistently  indicated  no 
differences  between  students  in  single-sex  versus  coeducational 
middle  schools  in  mathematics  and  science  performance.  In  con¬ 
clusion,  then,  single-sex  schooling  did  not  yield  any  benefits  to 
middle  school  boys  or  girls  in  terms  of  their  mathematics  and 
science  achievement. 
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The  Transition  From  Informal  to  Formal  Mathematical  Knowledge: 

Mediation  by  Numeral  Knowledge 
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The  purpose  of  the  present  study  was  to  determine  if  numeral  knowledge — the  ability  to  identify  Arabic 
numerals  and  connect  Arabic  numerals  to  their  respective  quantities — mediates  the  relation  between  informal 
and  formal  mathematical  knowledge.  A  total  of  206  3-  to  5-year-old  preschool  children  were  assessed  on  6 
informal  mathematics  tasks  and  2  numeral  knowledge  tasks.  A  year  later,  these  children  were  assessed  on  2 
measures  of  formal  mathematical  knowledge,  namely,  the  Woodcock-Johnson  III  Calculation  Subtest  and  a 
formal  number  combinations  task.  Mediation  analyses  revealed  that  the  relation  between  informal  and  formal 
mathematical  knowledge  is  fully  mediated  by  numeral  knowledge,  but  only  when  both  the  skill  of  numeral 
identification  and  an  understanding  of  numeral  to  quantity  relations  are  considered. 

Keywords:  mathematics,  preschool,  learning  trajectory,  informal,  formal 


Mathematical  knowledge  is  a  critical  aspect  of  early  development 
(Baroody,  Lai,  &  Mix,  2006;  Jordan,  Hanich,  &  Uberti,  2003).  It 
provides  a  foundation  for  other  academic  abilities,  as  indicated  by  the 
strong  predictive  relation  between  early  mathematics  achievement 
and  a  broad  range  of  later  academic  abilities  (Duncan  et  al.,  2007; 
Geary,  1994;  Jordan,  Kaplan,  Ramineni,  &  Locuniak,  2009;  National 
Mathematics  Advisory  Panel,  2008).  Unfortunately,  children  who  fall 
behind  their  peers  early  in  mathematics  usually  continue  to  develop  at 
a  slower  rate  than  more  advanced  peers  and  are  likely  to  remain 
behind  them  (Aunola,  Leskinen,  Lerkkanen,  &  Nurmi,  2004).  The 
cumulative  nature  of  early  mathematics  development — later  compe¬ 
tencies  building  on  earlier  ones — underscores  the  need  to  identify  key 
early  concepts  and  skills,  determine  how  they  develop,  and  elucidate 
their  developmental  relations.  By  understanding  how  these  key  math¬ 
ematical  skills  and  concepts  are  developmentally  interrelated,  effec¬ 
tive  classroom  curricula  and  interventions  can  be  constructed  that 
might  aid  in  reducing,  or  even  eliminating,  later  mathematics  diffi¬ 
culties. 
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Early  Mathematics  Learning  Trajectories 

The  meaningful  development  of  mathematical  knowledge  stems 
from  constructing  a  systematic  and  well-interconnected  web  of 
mathematical  concepts  and  skills  (Baroody,  2003;  Gersten  & 
Chard,  1999;  National  Mathematics  Advisory  Panel,  2008).  By 
connecting  new  information  to  previously  learned  knowledge, 
children  are  able  to  develop  deep  and  flexible  mathematical  un¬ 
derstanding  (Hatano,  2003;  James,  1958;  Piaget,  1964).  This  often 
entails  learning  mathematical  concepts  and  skills  in  an  empirically 
delineated  sequence.  Such  a  sequence  of  the  development  of 
mathematical  concepts  and  skills  is  called  a  learning  trajectory 
(Clements,  2007;  Clements  &  Sarama,  2004;  Gravemeijer,  2002). 
Although  significant  work  has  been  conducted  to  assess  the  de¬ 
velopmental  sequence  of  individual  skills  or  concepts  (Fuson, 
1988;  Gelman  &  Gallistel,  1978)  and  to  construct  learning  trajec¬ 
tories  of  early  mathematical  knowledge  (Clements  &  Sarama, 
2009;  Sarama  &  Clements,  2009),  prior  work  has  been  primarily 
focused  on  the  development  within  specific  constructs  (e.g.,  how 
children’s  counting  ability  develops  across  time)  or  on  relating 
individual  early  skills  to  later  skills  (Aunio  &  Niemivirta,  2010; 
Clarke  &  Shinn,  2004;  Martinez,  Missall,  Graney,  Aricak,  & 
Clarke,  2008;  Muldoon,  Lewis,  &  Freeman,  2009).  What  is  needed 
is  an  empirically  validated  structure  of  how  mathematics  skills  or 
concepts  are  related  to  broader  transitions  or  phases  of  mathemat¬ 
ical  development. 

A  Key  Transition  in  Early  Mathematical  Knowledge 

The  transition  from  informal  everyday  mathematical  knowledge 
to  formal  school-taught  mathematical  knowledge  is  a  particularly 
important  juncture  in  mathematical  development  (Ginsburg,  1975; 
Greenes,  Ginsburg,  &  Balfanz,  2004;  Starkey,  Klein,  &  Wakeley, 
2004).  This  transition  begins  in  preschool  and  kindergarten  as 
children  begin  to  learn  the  written  numbering  system  and  leads  to 
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the  eventual  use  of  mathematics  as  a  vehicle  for  acquiring  and 
expressing  knowledge  in  other  domains  such  as  science  and  engi¬ 
neering  (Basista  &  Matthews,  2002).  Discussed  in  turn  are  defi¬ 
nitions  of  informal  and  formal  mathematics,  why  this  transition  is 
critically  important,  how  numeral  knowledge  develops,  the  role 
such  development  plays  in  formal  mathematical  development,  and 
the  rationale  for  the  present  study. 

Informal  Mathematics 

Informal  mathematical  knowledge  is  composed  of  those  com¬ 
petencies  generally  learned  before  or  outside  of  school,  often  in 
spontaneous  but  meaningful  everyday  situations  including  play, 
and  is  characterized  by  the  use  of  nonconventional  and  even 
self-invented  symbols,  strategies,  or  procedures  rather  than  con¬ 
ventional  written  symbols  or  algorithms  (Ginsburg,  1977).  Al¬ 
though  aspects  of  informal  mathematical  knowledge  often  do  not 
require  specific  school-based  instruction,  these  skills  are  malleable 
and  can  be  enhanced  through  appropriate  and  targeted  instruction 
(Arnold,  Fisher,  Doctoroff,  &  Dobbs,  2002;  Baroody,  Eiland,  & 
Thompson,  2009;  Clements  &  Sarama,  2007;  Frye  et  al.,  2013; 
Siegler  &  Ramani,  2008,  2009). 

The  central  aspects  of  informal  mathematics  in  the  domain  of 
number  and  operations  are  flexibly  connecting  quantities  to  num¬ 
ber  words  and  understanding  the  relations  among  these  quantities. 
It  has  been  hypothesized  that  children  go  through  three  overlap¬ 
ping  levels  of  informal  mathematics  development  (Krajewski, 
2008;  Krajewski  &  Schneider,  2009):  Level  1  —  foundational 
skills — distinguishing  among  quantities  (comparison  of  sets  of 
quantities)  and  learning  to  recite  the  verbal  number  word  sequence 
(verbal  counting)  are  foundational  skills  that  develop  separately; 
Level  2  =  meaningful  numbering  skills — applying  the  count  se¬ 
quence  to  fixed  sets  via  one-to-one  counting  and  linking  specific 
number  words  and  quantities  via  cardinal  number  knowledge  and 
verbal  subitizing  (understanding  and  representing  that  each  num¬ 
ber  word  represents  a  distinct  quantity;  e.g.,  “three”  indicates 
•••);  and  Level  3  =  operations  on  verbal  numbers — understand¬ 
ing  how  actions  on  verbally  represented  numbers  affect  them  (e.g., 
recognizing  that  the  outcome  of  an  addition  word  problem — not 
involving  0 — is  larger  than  either  addend).  The  informal  concepts 
and  skills  from  each  of  these  levels  are  central  to  many  state  and 
national  standards  for  early  mathematics  (Common  Core  State 
Standards,  2011;  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics, 
2000,  2006),  because  they  are  the  developmental  precursors  to 
understanding  and  learning  formal  mathematics  (Bryant,  Bryant, 
Kim,  &  Gersten,  2006;  Chard  et  al.,  2005;  Cross,  Woods,  & 
Schweingruber,  2009;  Frye  et  al.,  2013;  Geary,  1994;  Ginsburg, 
Klein,  &  Starkey,  1998;  Griffin  &  Case,  1997;  Jordan  et  al.,  2009; 
National  Mathematics  Advisory  Panel,  2008). 

Formal  Mathematics 

Formal  mathematical  knowledge  consists  of  those  skills  and 
concepts  taught  in  school  and  include  the  use  of  conventional 
written  numerical  notation  (e.g.,  Arabic  numerals  and  opera¬ 
tion/equality  signs)  and  written  algorithms  (e.g.,  multidigit  ad¬ 
dition  with  renaming;  Ginsburg,  1977).  One  of  the  first — and  a 
particularly  important— formal  school  mathematics  skill  is  flu¬ 
ency  with  verbally  or  graphically  presented  basic  number  com¬ 


binations  (i.e.,  addition  and  subtraction  problems  presented  as  a 
verbal  or  written  expression  or  equation,  such  as  “Two  plus 
three,”  “Three  and  two  equals  what?”  and  2  +  3  or  3  +  2  =  □). 
The  Common  Core  State  Standards  (2011)— and  the  curricula 
that  have  been  aligned  with  these  standards — specify  that  kin¬ 
dergarteners  should  be  fluent  with  formal  addition  and  subtrac¬ 
tion  combinations  up  to  five.  Fluency  with  these  formal  com¬ 
binations  is  one  of  the  first  aspects  of  formal  knowledge  that 
children  develop — typically  beginning  at  the  end  of  preschool 
and  into  kindergarten  (National  Mathematics  Advisory  Panel, 
2008).  The  National  Mathematics  Advisory  Panel  (2008)  indi¬ 
cated  that  children’s  fluency  with  basic  formal  number  combi¬ 
nations  is  critical  to  long-term  mathematics  achievement.  Kin- 
dergartners’  fluency  with  formal  number  combinations  is 
predictive  of  later  mathematics  achievement  and  learning  dif¬ 
ficulties  (Jordan  et  al.,  2009;  Jordan  &  Levine,  2009;  Mazzocco 
&  Thompson,  2005).  Children’s  formal  mathematics  skills  have 
also  been  shown  to  be  malleable  through  targeted  interventions 
(Baroody,  Eiland,  Purpura,  &  Reid,  2012,  in  press;  Clarke  et  al., 
2011;  Fuchs  et  al.,  2009).  However,  the  mechanism  by  which 
the  transition  from  informal  to  formal  knowledge  occurs  is 
unclear.  To  design  and  implement  targeted  interventions  for 
formal  mathematical  knowledge,  it  is  necessary  to  know,  not 
only  what  the  key  developmental  precursors  are,  but  how  the 
developmental  precursors  connect  in  their  development  to  for¬ 
mal  mathematical  knowledge. 

The  Relation  Between  Informal  and  Formal 
Mathematics 

A  sizeable  body  of  research  has  found  that  different  aspects  of 
informal  mathematics  are  important  precursors  to  the  acquisition 
of  formal  mathematics.  For  example,  longitudinal  work  by  Aunola 
et  al.  (2004)  found  that  counting  skills  in  preschool  were  predictive 
of  both  performance  level  and  growth  of  mathematics  skills 
through  second  grade.  Similarly,  research  by  Aunio  and  Niemi- 
virta  (2010)  found  that  both  early  counting  skills  and  quantity 
comparison  skills  in  kindergarten  were  predictive  of  first  grade 
general  mathematics.  Stock,  Desoete,  and  Royers  (2007)  found 
that  one-to-one  counting  was  a  significant  marker  of  later  mathe¬ 
matics  difficulties,  and  VanDerHeyden,  Broussard,  and  Cooley 
(2006)  identified  one-to-one  counting  in  preschool  as  a  strong 
predictor  of  kindergarten  mathematics  skills.  Other  work  has  found 
that  the  connection  between  number  words  and  specific  quantities 
(e.g.,  subitizing  and  cardinal  number  knowledge)  is  necessary  for 
the  attainment  of  more  advanced  mathematics  (Kroesbergen,  Van 
Luit,  Van  Lieshout,  Loosbroek,  &  Van  de  Rijt,  2009;  Palmer  & 
Baroody,  201 1;  Sarnecka  &  Carey,  2008).  Finally,  Jordan,  Kaplan, 
Locuniak,  and  Ramineni  (2007)  found  that,  among  other  variables, 
verbal  story  problems  and  number  combinations  at  kindergarten 
accounted  for  a  large  amount  of  variance  in  predicting  children’s 
mathematics  skills  as  late  as  second  grade.  One  concern  with 
existing  research  is  the  assumption  that  informal  skills  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  development  of  formal  mathematics  skills. 
However,  it  is  likely  that  another  step  in  development,  connecting 
informal  knowledge  to  the  written  symbols,  is  necessary  for  the 
acquisition  of  formal  knowledge  because  it  provides  a  bridge 
between  informal  number  and  arithmetic  knowledge  and  formal 
representations  and  procedures. 
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The  Development  of  Numeral  Knowledge 

Although  the  acquisition  of  numeral  names  is  a  central  part  of 
the  development  of  numeral  knowledge — and  presumably  one  of 
the  more  common  “mathematical”  activities  done  in  school  and 
home — it  is  critically  important  to  recognize  that  the  development 
of  numeral  knowledge  extends  beyond  simply  identifying  or  nam¬ 
ing  Arabic  numerals.  This  development  also  involves  connecting 
the  written  symbols  to  distinct  quantities  (e.g.,  the  numeral  “4”  is 
a  way  to  represent  the  quantity  ••••).  Children’s  ability  to  iden¬ 
tify  written  numerals  and  to  connect  written  numerals  with  number 
words  and  quantities  have  been  found  to  be  strong,  if  not  the 
strongest,  predictors  of  later  formal  mathematics  ability  (Bryant 
et  al.,  2006;  Clarke  &  Shinn,  2004;  Chard  et  al.,  2005;  Griffin, 
Case,  &  Siegler,  1994;  Lembke  &  Foegen,  2006;  Lembke  & 
Foegen,  2009).  However,  Baroody  and  Wilkins  (1999)  indi¬ 
cated  that  even  though  one  of  the  first  steps  toward  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  formal  knowledge  is  learning  how  to  read  and  write 
numerals,  numeral  knowledge  could  not  be  classified  as  either 
formal  or  informal  knowledge  because  it  does  not  strictly  meet  the 
definition  of  either. 

The  development  of  aspects  of  numeral  knowledge  typically  begins 
shortly  after  children  start  to  develop  aspects  of  their  informal  math¬ 
ematical  abilities  such  as  knowledge  of  the  counting  sequence  and  the 
mapping  of  quantities  onto  number  words  (Krajewski  &  Schneider, 
2009;  Sarama  &  Clements,  2009).  Once  children  understand  and 
recognize  that  numerals  are  distinct  representations  from  other  sym¬ 
bols  (e.g.,  numerals  and  letters  are  different),  they  are  able  to  begin  to 
connect  numeral  names  with  the  written  symbols.  Approximately 
one -quarter  of  children  can  identify  the  numerals  1  to  9  by  the  time 
they  turn  4  years  old  (Ginsburg  &  Baroody,  2003),  and  some  children 
even  begin  to  identify  the  first  numerals  (e.g.,  1  and  2)  when  they  are 
as  young  as  18  months  (Fuson,  1988;  Mix,  2009;  Sarama  &  Clements, 
2009). 

Theoretical  Role  of  Numeral  Knowledge  in  Formal 
Mathematics  Development 

Both  informal  knowledge  (connecting  number  words  and 
quantities)  and  numeral  knowledge  (connecting  number  words 
and  quantities  to  written  symbols)  have  been  shown  to  be 
independently  related  to  formal  mathematics  knowledge 
(Aunola  et  al.,  2004;  Bryant  et  al.,  2006;  Clarke  &  Shinn,  2004). 
However,  some  research  has  indicated  that  numeral  knowledge 
acts  as  a  ceiling  on  general  mathematical  knowledge,  prevent¬ 
ing  children  from  completing  mathematical  tasks  above  their 
level  of  numeral  knowledge  (Sinclair,  Siegrist,  &  Sinclair, 
1983).  It  also  has  been  found  that  many  children  with  mathe¬ 
matics  disabilities  tend  to  have  specific  difficulties  with  the 
symbolic  numeral  system  (Rousselle  &  Noel,  2007),  rather  than 
with  informal  knowledge  (Song  &  Ginsburg,  1987)  or  with 
other  cognitive  domains  (Butterworth  &  Reigosa,  2007) — indi¬ 
cating  that  a  deficit  in  an  aspect  of  numeral  knowledge  devel¬ 
opment  (or  deficits  in  both  aspects  of  numeral  knowledge)  may 
inhibit  children’s  successful  acquisition  of  formal  mathematics. 
As  such,  numeral  knowledge  may  act  as  a  mediator  in  the 
development  from  informal  to  formal  mathematical  knowledge. 


Rationale  for  the  Present  Study 

Both  informal  knowledge  and  numeral  knowledge  have  been 
found  to  be  strong  predictors  of  later  mathematics  achievement 
and  appear  to  play  key  roles  in  the  development  of  formal 
mathematics.  Baroody  and  Ginsburg  (1990)  suggested  that  chil¬ 
dren  who  fail  to  successfully  make  this  transition  are  at  signif¬ 
icant  risk  for  later  learning  difficulties,  even  if  their  informal 
mathematical  knowledge  had  been  developing  typically.  How¬ 
ever,  the  means  by  which  children’s  informal  knowledge  and 
numeral  knowledge  contribute  to  the  development  of  formal 
mathematics  is  not  entirely  clear.  Thus,  the  goal  of  the  present 
study  was  to  determine  if  informal  knowledge  directly  contrib¬ 
utes  to  the  development  of  formal  knowledge  or  if  this  relation 
is  mediated  in  some  fashion  by  numeral  knowledge.  Further,  a 
secondary  goal  was  to  determine  the  nature  of  such  mediation 
by  testing  to  see  whether  (a)  the  mapping  of  number  word 
names  (which  themselves  have  already  been  connected  to  quan¬ 
tities)  onto  the  symbols  alone  was  sufficient  to  make  the  con¬ 
nection  between  informal  and  formal  mathematics,  (b)  the  con¬ 
nection  between  the  quantities  (which  have  already  connected 
with  the  number  words)  and  the  symbols  is  sufficient  to  make 
the  connection  between  informal  and  formal  skills,  or  (c)  both 
are  necessary  to  make  the  connection  between  informal  and 
formal  mathematics.  In  aligning  with  the  theoretical  develop¬ 
ment  presented  earlier,  it  was  hypothesized  that  numeral  knowl¬ 
edge  would  fully  mediate  the  relation  between  informal  and 
formal  mathematics  and  that  the  combination  of  both  of  the 
numeral  knowledge  components  would  be  necessary  to  achieve 
full  mediation. 

Method 

Participants 

In  the  first  year  of  this  study,  data  were  collected  from  393 
preschool  children  in  44  public  and  private  preschools  serving 
children  from  families  of  low  to  middle  socioeconomic  status 
living  in  Northern  Florida.  In  the  second  year  of  the  study,  206  of 
the  original  children  were  tested  again.  Of  these  children,  112  had 
moved  on  to  kindergarten  and  attended  28  different  public  or 
private  elementary  schools  in  two  counties.  The  other  94  children 
moved  on  to  their  second  year  in  preschool  at  20  different  public 
(Head  Start)  or  private  preschools  in  two  counties.  The  206  chil¬ 
dren  who  completed  the  assessments  at  both  time  points  were 
evenly  split  by  sex  (5 1 .9%  female)  and  approximately  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  demographics  of  Northern  Florida  (60.2%  Caucasian, 
28.2%  African  American,  and  11.6%  other  race/ethnicity).  At 
Time  1,  children  ranged  in  age  from  3.18  years  to  5.88  years  ( M  = 
4.66  years,  SD  =  0.69  years).  The  children  were  primarily  English 
speaking  and  had  no  known  developmental  disorders.  The  children 
who  completed  both  testing  points  were  not  significantly  different 
on  any  of  the  Time  1  mathematics  variables  than  the  children  who 
did  not  complete  the  Time  2  assessment.  Parental  consent  was 
obtained  for  each  participating  child. 

Materials 

Children  were  assessed  on  informal,  numeral,  and  formal 
knowledge  tasks.  These  tasks  were  assessed  as  a  part  of  a  larger 
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battery  of  tests  that  took  approximately  three  20-  to  30-min  ses¬ 
sions  at  each  time  point.  All  tasks  (except  an  achievement  test  that 
was  one  of  the  two  tasks  used  to  assess  formal  knowledge)  were 
developed  as  part  of  a  broader  measure  (Purpura,  2010).  Items  on 
each  of  the  tasks  from  the  broader  measure  were  derived  by  a 
process  using  item  response  theory  that  ensured  that  each  item  was 
related  to  its  intended  construct  (e.g.,  set  comparison),  had  ade¬ 
quate  discrimination  (a  parameter),  and  did  not  duplicate  the 
difficulty  level  ( b  parameter)  of  other  items  on  the  same  task.  Raw 
total  scores  were  used  for  each  measure. 

Tasks  Administered  at  Time  1 

Informal  mathematics  tasks.  Six  tasks  served  to  measure 
informal  knowledge. 

Verbal  counting.  Children  were  asked  to  count  as  high  as  pos¬ 
sible.  When  a  child  made  a  mistake,  or  correctly  counted  to  100 
without  making  a  mistake,  the  task  was  stopped.  Spontaneous  self¬ 
corrections  were  not  scored  as  incorrect,  and  the  child  was  allowed  to 
continue  counting.  The  highest  number  counted  to  was  converted  to  a 
score  based  on  a  7-point  scale.  Children  were  awarded  one  point  each 
for  correctly  counting  to  5,  10,  15,  20,  25,  40,  and  100. 

One-to-one  counting.  Children  were  presented  with  a  set  of 
three,  six,  11,  14,  or  16  dots  on  a  page  and  asked  to  count  the  set. 
Children  were  awarded  one  point  for  each  set  if  they  correctly 
counted  each  dot  only  once.  This  task  had  an  internal  consistency 
(Chronbach’s  alpha)  of  .79. 

Cardinality.  This  task  was  assessed  in  the  context  of  the 
one-to-one  counting  task.  At  the  completion  of  the  counting  three, 
six,  and  1 1  one-to-one  counting  items,  children  were  asked  to 
indicate  how  many  dots  there  were  in  all.  Children  were  awarded 
one  point  if  they  restated  the  last  number  counted  (“how  many?”). 
This  task  had  an  internal  consistency  of  .75. 

Subitizing.  Children  were  briefly  presented  (2  s)  a  set  of 
pictures  (set  sizes  from  one  to  seven  presented  in  a  linear  fashion; 
e.g.,  ••••)  and  instructed  to  say  how  many  dots  or  pictures  were 
presented.  For  each  correct  response,  children  were  awarded  one 
point.  This  task  had  an  internal  consistency  of  .69. 

Set  comparison.  For  each  of  the  six  items,  children  were 
presented  with  four  sets  of  dots  on  a  page  representing  different 
quantities  (e.g.,  I  •••  I  ••  I  ••••  I  •  I).  They  were  then  asked 
which  set  had  the  most  (three  items)  or  fewest  dots  (three  items). 
Children  received  one  point  for  pointing  to  the  correct  set.  This 
task  had  an  internal  consistency  of  .77. 

Story  problems.  Children  were  presented  verbally  with  story 
problems  that  did  not  contain  distracters  (e.g.,  irrelevant  informa¬ 
tion).  These  story  problems  were  simple  addition  (three  items)  or 
subtraction  problems  (four  items)  that  were  appealing  to  children. 
For  example,  one  question  was,  “Johnny  had  one  cookie  and  his 
mother  gave  him  one  more  cookie,  how  many  cookies  did  he  have 
now?”  Children  were  awarded  one  point  for  each  correct  response. 
This  task  had  an  internal  consistency  of  .7 1 . 

Numeral  knowledge  skill  tasks.  Two  tasks  served  to  measure 
numeral  knowledge. 

Numeral  identification.  Children  were  presented  with  flash- 
cards  of  nine  numbers  (1,  2,  3,  7,  8,  10,  12,  14,  and  18).  They  were 
shown  the  flashcards  one  at  a  time  and  asked,  “What  number  is 
this?”  For  each  correct  response  children  were  awarded  one  point. 
This  task  had  an  internal  consistency  of  .90. 


Set  to  numerals.  On  the  first  three  items  in  this  task,  children 
were  presented  with  a  numeral  at  the  top  of  the  page  (e.g.,  3)  and 
five  sets  of  dots  below  (e.g.,  I  ••••  I  •  I  •••  I  ••  I  •••••  I).  They 
were  instructed  to  identify  which  of  the  sets  meant  the  same  thing 
as  the  number  at  the  top  of  the  page.  On  the  last  two  items  of  this 
task,  children  were  presented  with  a  set  of  dots  at  the  top  of  the 
page  (e.g.,  ••••)  and  five  numerals  at  the  bottom  (e.g.,  4,  2,  3,  1, 
5).  They  were  instructed  to  identify  which  of  the  numerals  meant 
the  same  thing  as  the  set  of  dots  at  the  top  of  the  page.  Children 
were  awarded  one  point  for  each  correct  response.  This  task  had  an 
internal  consistency  of  .80. 

Tasks  Administered  at  Time  2 

Formal  mathematics  skills  tasks.  Two  tasks  were  used  to 
gauge  basic  formal  knowledge.  These  tasks  were  selected  because 
they  could  be  used  to  assess  the  most  basic  addition  and  subtraction 
combinations.  The  primary  differences  between  these  tasks  are  in  the 
presentation  of  the  items  and  the  method  of  response.  In  the  first  task, 
children  are  both  shown  and  told  the  problem,  for  which  they  give  a 
verbal  answer.  In  the  second  task,  children  are  just  shown  the  prob¬ 
lem,  and  they  are  asked  to  give  a  written  response. 

Number  combinations.  Children  were  presented  with  a  for¬ 
mal  addition  problem  (e.g.,  1  +  1  =)  and  asked,  “How  much  is  .  .  . 
[stated  the  problem].”  There  were  five  total  problems:  0  +  2  =, 
1  +  1  =,  1  +  2  =,  2  +  2=,  1+3  =.  For  each  correct  response 
children  were  awarded  one  point.  This  task  had  an  internal  con¬ 
sistency  of  .77.  This  measure  was  also  administered  in  the  first 
year  of  the  study;  however,  overall  performance  on  this  task  was 
low  (M  =  1.19,  SD  =  1.50)  suggesting  that  the  majority  of 
children  had  little  to  no  formal  knowledge  at  Time  1 . 

Woodcock- Johnson  III  Calculation  subtest  (WJ-III  Calc). 
The  WJ-III  Calc  subtest  is  a  paper-and-pencil  arithmetic  test  where 
children  are  asked  to  solve  addition  and  subtraction  problems  and 
has  been  shown  to  have  a  median  reliability  of  .92  for  children 
5-19  years  old  (Woodcock,  McGrew,  &  Mather,  2001).  Children 
were  awarded  one  point  for  each  correct  answer. 

Procedure 

Assessment  procedure.  Preschoolers  were  assessed  on  the 
informal  mathematics  tasks  and  numeral  knowledge  tasks  in  the 
spring  of  Year  1.  Participants  were  assessed  a  year  later  (spring  of 
Year  2)  on  their  formal  knowledge  when  slightly  over  half  of  the 
children  had  advanced  to  kindergarten.  Individuals  who  had  either 
completed  or  were  working  toward  completion  of  a  bachelor’s 
degree  conducted  the  assessments.  The  assessors  each  completed  a 
2-  to  3-hr  training  on  the  measures  prior  to  each  testing  point 
(Time  1  and  Time  2)  and  completed  an  extensive  testing  out 
process  to  ensure  accuracy  of  administration.  Assessments  took 
place  in  the  local  preschools  or  kindergarten  classrooms  during 
noninstructional  time  in  a  quiet  room  designated  by  the  individual 
school  directors  or  teachers. 

Analytic  procedure.  As  the  primary  analytic  method  was  to 
conduct  mediation  analyses,  data  analysis  was  conducted  in  five 
steps  based  on  the  recommendations  of  Baron  and  Kenny  (1986)  in 
conjunction  with  updated  recommendations  by  Zhao,  Lynch,  and 
Chen  (2010).  The  first  two  steps  were  analyses  of  the  direct  effects 
of  informal  mathematical  knowledge  on  (Step  1)  numeral  knowl- 
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edge  and  (Step  2)  formal  mathematical  knowledge.  The  third  step 
was  an  analysis  of  the  direct  effects  of  numeral  knowledge  on 
formal  knowledge  when  controlling  for  informal  knowledge.  The 
fourth  step  was  an  evaluation  of  the  mediation  effects  of  numeral 
knowledge  on  the  relation  between  informal  and  formal  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  using  the  percentile  bootstrap  approach  (rec¬ 
ommended  by  Zhao  et  al.,  2010)  rather  than  the  Sobel  test  (rec¬ 
ommended  by  Baron  &  Kenny,  1986),  because  the  percentile 
bootstrap  approach  is  more  powerful  in  detecting  mediation  effects 
than  the  Sobel  test  (Preacher  &  Hayes,  2004).  The  fifth  step  was  a 
comparison  between  the  baseline  model  from  step  four  and  a 
simpler  model  that  did  not  include  the  direct  effects  of  informal 
mathematical  knowledge  on  formal  mathematical  knowledge.  To 
evaluate  whether  only  one  of  the  numeral  knowledge  variables  by 
itself  was  sufficient  to  mediate  the  relation  between  informal  and 
formal  knowledge,  these  same  steps  were  repeated  two  additional 
times,  replacing  the  numeral  knowledge  latent  factor  with  the 
individual  numeral  knowledge  variables.  All  models  in  the  analy¬ 
ses  were  logically  identified. 

Results 

Descriptive  Statistics 

Means,  standard  deviations,  skewness,  and  kurtosis  for  all  vari¬ 
ables  are  included  in  Table  1  and  are  presented  by  age  group 
(younger  children  are  those  children  who  were  still  in  preschool  at 
Time  2,  and  older  children  are  those  children  who  were  in  kinder¬ 
garten  at  Time  2)  in  Table  2.  All  data  are  presented  as  raw  scores. 
The  distributions  of  scores  for  all  variables  in  this  study  were 
normal.1  Correlations  between  the  mathematics  tasks  that  were 
assessed  are  presented  in  Table  3.  No  significant  gender  differ¬ 
ences  in  preschool  mathematics  scores  were  found.  When  analyses 
were  conducted  using  age-regressed  standard  scores,  the  results 
were  comparable  to  the  analyses  conducted  with  raw  scores.  As 
such,  the  results  using  raw  scores  are  reported  because  the 
scores  are  more  interpretable. 

Primary  Analysis 

Step  1:  Direct  effects  of  informal  mathematical  knowledge 

on  numeral  knowledge.  Analyses  of  the  relation  between  infor¬ 
mal  mathematical  knowledge  and  numeral  knowledge  indicated 
that  informal  mathematical  knowledge  significantly  predicted  nu¬ 
meral  knowledge  ((3  =  0.94,  p  <  .001). 

Step  2:  Direct  effects  of  informal  mathematical  knowledge 
on  formal  mathematical  knowledge.  Analyses  of  the  relation 
between  informal  mathematical  knowledge  and  formal  mathematical 
knowledge  indicated  that  informal  mathematical  knowledge  signifi¬ 
cantly  predicted  formal  mathematical  knowledge  ((3  =  .84,  p  <  .001). 

Step  3:  Direct  effects  of  numeral  knowledge  on  formal  math¬ 
ematical  knowledge.  Analysis  of  the  relation  between  numeral 
knowledge  and  formal  mathematical  knowledge,  when  controlling 
for  the  effects  of  informal  mathematical  knowledge,  indicated  that 
numeral  knowledge  significantly  predicted  formal  mathematical 
knowledge  ((3  =  .86,  p  =  .038). 

Step  4:  Mediation  effects  of  numeral  knowledge  on  the 
relation  between  informal  and  formal  mathematical 
knowledge.  Significant  mediation  effects  were  determined 
through  use  of  the  percentile  bootstrap  approach.  This  method 


Table  1 


Means,  Standard  Deviations,  Range,  Skewness,  and  Kurtosis  of 
the  Sum  Scores  of  the  Mathematics  Tasks 


Task 

M 

SD 

Range” 

Skew 

Kurtosis 

Testing  Time  1 

Informal  mathematics 

Verbal  counting 

3.43 

1.83 

0-7 

.27 

-1.01 

One-to-one  counting 

3.33 

1.50 

0-5 

-.41 

-0.96 

Cardinality 

2.18 

1.02 

0-3 

-.96 

-0.34 

Subitizing 

3.86 

1.61 

0-7 

-.26 

0.01 

Set  comparison 

3.92 

1.89 

0-6 

-.44 

-1.04 

Story  problems 

3.36 

1.96 

0-7 

.11 

-0.90 

Numeral  knowledge 

Number  identification 

5.35 

3.06 

0-9 

-.36 

-1.17 

Set  to  numerals 

2.94 

1.67 

0-5 

-.36 

-1.10 

Testing  Time  2 

Formal  mathematics 

WJ-III  calculation 

3.62 

3.72 

0-16 

.87 

0.15 

Number  combinations 

2.87 

1.96 

0-5 

-.27 

-1.51 

Note.  N  =  206.  WJ-III  =  Woodcock-Johnson  Tests  of  Achievement  (3rd 
ed..  Woodcock,  McGrew,  &  Mather,  2001). 

a  The  range  indicates  both  the  possible  and  actual  range  of  scores  for  all 
tasks  other  than  the  WJ-III  Calculation  task.  For  the  latter  task,  only  the 
actual  range  is  presented. 

utilizes  a  random  sampling  with  replacement  approach  to  calculate 
a  sampling  of  indirect  effects.  Indirect  effects  from  each  sampling 
were  then  sorted  from  low  to  high  and  the  highest  and  lowest  2.5% 
(when  using  a  95%  confidence  interval)  were  removed.  Significant 
mediation  effects  are  present  if  the  confidence  interval  does  not 
contain  0.  Mediation  analyses  showed  significant  mediation  effects 
of  numeral  knowledge  on  the  relation  between  informal  and  formal 
mathematical  knowledge.  In  Figure  1,  the  mediation  model  that 
includes  a  direct — but  nonsignificant— effect  of  informal  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  on  formal  mathematical  knowledge  is  pre¬ 
sented.  Overall,  the  magnitude  of  the  indirect  effect  of  the  medi¬ 
ation  model  (or  amount  of  variance  accounted  for  in  formal 
mathematical  knowledge  by  the  indirect  effect)  was  large  ( R 2  = 
.81)  and  accounted  for  98%  of  the  total  variance. 

Step  5:  Comparison  of  models  to  determine  full  or  partial 
mediation.  The  model  with  the  direct  effect  of  informal  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge  on  formal  mathematical  knowledge  was  then 
compared  to  the  same  model  without  the  direct  effect  of  informal 
mathematical  knowledge  on  formal  mathematical  knowledge  in¬ 
cluded.  In  Table  4,  the  tests  of  model  fits  for  both  models  are 
presented.  Test  of  chi-square  differences  indicated  no  significant 
difference  between  the  models  and  all  other  fit  indices  were  nearly 
identical  between  the  models.  Given  that  no  differences  were 
found  between  the  model  fits,  the  more  parsimonious  model  (the 
full  mediation  model — the  one  with  no  direct  effect  of  informal 
knowledge  on  formal  knowledge)  was  selected  as  the  preferred 
model.  In  general,  the  model  fit  indices  provide  evidence  that  the 
selected  model  provides  a  good  fit  to  the  data  (Brown,  2006;  Hu  & 
Bender,  1999;  Mueller  &  Hancock,  2010). 


1  All  children  were  able  to  attempt  the  items  on  the  WJ-III  Calculation 

test.  Of  the  206  children  who  participated  in  the  study,  72  obtained  a  raw 
score  of  0  on  the  WJ-III  Calculation  test  and  40  obtained  a  score  of  0  on 
the  number  combinations  task.  Importantly,  only  27  total  children  (13%) 
obtained  scores  of  zero  on  both  tasks. 
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Table  2 

Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  Ranges  of  the  Sum  Scores  of  the  Mathematics  Tasks  by  Age 


Group 


Younger  children 

Older  children 

Task 

M 

SD 

Range11 

M 

SD 

Range3 

Informal  mathematics 

Verbal  counting 

2.49 

1.35 

0-7 

4.20 

1.81 

0-7 

One-to-one  counting 

2.81 

1.49 

0-5 

3.75 

1.37 

0—5 

Cardinality 

1.78 

1.11 

0-3 

2.51 

0.80 

0-3 

Subitizing 

3.33 

1.58 

0-7 

4.30 

1.52 

0-7 

Set  comparison 

3.12 

1.78 

0-6 

4.58 

1.73 

0-6 

Story  problems 

2.52 

1.66 

0-6 

4.05 

1.93 

0-7 

Numeral  knowledge 

Number  identification 

4.06 

3.01 

0-9 

6.41 

2.68 

0-9 

Set  to  numerals 

2.05 

1.56 

0-5 

3.66 

1.39 

0-5 

Formal  mathematics 

WJ-III  calculation 

1.13 

2.08 

0-10 

5.67 

3.53 

0-16 

Number  combinations 

1.65 

1.60 

0-5 

3.88 

1.64 

0-5 

Note.  N  =  206.  WJ-III  =  Woodcock-Johnson  Tests  of  Achievement  (3rd  ed.,  Woodcock,  McGrew,  &  Mather, 
2001).  Younger  children  n  =  93,  older  children  n  —  113. 

a  The  range  indicates  both  the  possible  and  actual  range  of  scores  for  all  tasks  except  the  story  problems  task  for 
the  younger  children  and  the  WJ-III  calculation  task  for  both  the  younger  and  older  children.  For  the  story 
problems  task,  the  maximum  possible  correct  was  seven.  The  WJ-III  calculation  subtest  is  design  for  individuals 
of  all  ages  and  thus,  the  scores  presented  only  represent  the  actual  range  attained  in  this  sample. 


Mediation  by  Individual  Numeral  Knowledge  Variables 

The  same  series  of  mediation  analyses  were  conducted  using 
each  of  the  numeral  knowledge  variables  separately  to  determine  if 
one  aspect  of  numeral  knowledge  accounted  for  the  mediation 
findings. 

Step  1:  Direct  effects  of  informal  mathematical  knowledge 
on  numeral  knowledge  variables.  Analyses  of  the  relation 
between  informal  mathematical  knowledge  and  performance  on 
the  numeral  identification  task  and  performance  on  the  set-to- 


numerals  task  indicated  that  informal  mathematical  knowledge 
significantly  predicted  performance  on  the  numeral  identifica¬ 
tion  task  (p  =  .74,  p  <  .001)  and  significantly  predicted 
performance  on  the  set-to-numeral  task  (p  =  .76,  p  <  .001). 

Step  2:  Direct  effects  of  informal  mathematical  knowledge 
on  formal  mathematical  knowledge.  The  results  in  this  step  are 
the  same  as  were  reported  in  the  previous  Step  2.  Analyses  of  the 
relation  between  informal  mathematical  knowledge  and  formal 
mathematical  knowledge  indicated  that  knowledge  of  informal 


Table  3 


Correlations  Between  the  Sum  Scores  of  All  the  Mathematical  Knowledge  Tasks 


Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Testing  Time  1 

Informal  mathematics 

1.  Verbal  counting 

— 

2.  One-to-one  counting 

.62 

— 

3.  Cardinality 

.55 

.72 

— 

4.  Subitizing 

.41 

.49 

.43 

— 

5.  Set  comparison 

.52 

.52 

.51 

.35 

— 

6.  Story  problems 

.52 

.46 

.49 

.46 

.62 

— 

Numeral  knowledge 

7.  Numeral  identification 

.55 

.54 

.55 

.45 

.55 

.57 

— 

8.  Set  to  numerals 

.60 

.59 

.54 

.48 

.58 

.53 

.65 

— 

Testing  Time  2 

Formal  mathematics 

9.  WJ-III  calculation 

.53 

.46 

.47 

.39 

.52 

.60 

.54 

.52 

_ 

10.  Number  combinations 

.53 

.49 

.49 

.42 

.54 

.55 

.62 

.63 

.68 

— 

Note.  N  =  206.  WJ-III  =  Woodcock-Johnson  Tests  of  Achievement  (3rd  ed.,  Woodcock,  McGrew,  &  Mather, 
2001).  All  correlations  were  significant  at  p  <  .01. 
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Figure  1.  The  figure  shows  the  mediation  of  numeral  knowledge  in  the  relation  between  informal  and  formal 
mathematical  knowledge.  WJ-III  =  Woodcock-Johnson  Tests  of  Achievement  (3rd  ed.;  Woodcock,  McGrew,  & 
Mather,  2001).  mp  <  .05.  **  p  <  .01. 


mathematical  knowledge  significantly  predicted  formal  mathemat¬ 
ical  knowledge  ((3  =  .84,  p  <  .001). 

Step  3:  Direct  effects  of  individual  numeral  knowledge  vari¬ 
ables  on  formal  mathematical  knowledge.  Analysis  of  the 
relation  between  performance  on  the  numeral  identification  task 
and  formal  mathematical  knowledge  and  between  performance 
on  the  set-to-numerals  task  and  formal  mathematics,  when 
controlling  for  the  effects  of  informal  mathematical  knowledge, 
indicated  that  performance  on  the  numeral  identification  task 
significantly  predicted  formal  mathematical  knowledge  ((3  = 
.20,  p  =  .029)  and  performance  on  the  set-to-numerals  task 
marginally  significantly  predicted  formal  mathematical  knowl¬ 
edge  O  =  .17,  p  =  .079). 

Step  4:  Mediation  effects  of  individual  numeral  knowledge 
variables  on  the  relation  between  informal  and  formal  math¬ 
ematical  knowledge.  Significant  mediation  effects  were  deter¬ 
mined  through  use  of  the  percentile  bootstrap  approach.  Mediation 
analyses  showed  significant  mediation  effects  of  performance  on 
the  numeral  identification  task  on  the  relation  between  informal 
and  formal  mathematical.  Overall,  the  magnitude  of  the  indirect 
effect  of  the  mediation  model  was  ( R 2  =  .15)  and  accounted  for 
only  21%  of  the  total  variance.  Mediation  analyses  also  showed  a 
marginally  significant  mediation  effect  of  performance  on  the 
set-to-numerals  task.  Overall,  the  magnitude  of  the  indirect  effect 
of  the  mediation  model  was  small  ( R 2  =  .13)  and  accounted  for 
only  19%  of  the  total  variance.  These  findings  revealed  that 


individually,  both  performance  on  the  numeral  identification  task 
and  performance  on  the  set-to-numerals  task  only  partially  medi¬ 
ated  the  relation  between  informal  and  formal  mathematical 
knowledge  because  the  direct  effect  of  informal  knowledge  on 
formal  knowledge  remained  large  and  significant  (see  Figures  2A 
and  2B).  In  fact,  in  both  of  these  analyses,  informal  knowledge 
accounted  for  the  majority  of  the  variance  in  formal  knowledge. 
These  findings  suggest  that  the  relation  between  informal  and 
formal  mathematical  knowledge  is  fully  mediated  by  numeral 
knowledge  but  only  when  both  aspects  of  numeral  knowledge  are 
considered  together. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  this  study  indicate  that  the  relation  between 
informal  and  formal  mathematical  knowledge  is  fully  mediated  by 
children’s  numeral  knowledge.  Mapping  both  number-words  and 
quantities  to  the  written  symbols  are  necessary  steps  for  children  to 
apply  their  formal  mathematics  knowledge  to  formal  concepts. 
Although  prior  research  typically  tied  informal  knowledge  directly 
to  the  development  of  formal  knowledge  (Aunola  et  al.,  2004; 
Jordan,  Kaplan,  Locuniak,  &  Ramineni,  2007;  Stock,  Desoete,  & 
Royers,  2007),  the  current  findings  indicate  that  there  is  no  direct 
impact  of  informal  mathematical  knowledge  on  formal  mathemat¬ 
ical  knowledge.  Rather,  children  must  map  their  informal  knowl¬ 
edge  directly  onto  numeral  knowledge,  which  then  must  be 


Table  4 

Fit  Indices  for  the  Mediation  Models  With  and  Without  the  Direct  Effect  of  Informal 
Mathematical  Knowledge  on  Formal  Mathematical  Knowledge  


Model 

x2 

df 

CFI 

TLI 

RMSEA 

SRMR 

X2  dif 

With  direct  effect 

84.29 

32 

.95 

.94 

.09 

.04 

— 

Without  direct  effect 

84.29 

33 

.96 

.94 

.09 

.04 

0.00  (ns) 

Note.  N  =  206.  CFI  =  comparative  fit  index;  TLI  =  Tucker-Lewis  index;  RMSEA  =  root-mean-square  error 
of  approximation;  SRMR  =  standardized  root-mean-square  residual.  The  dash  indicates  that,  because  the 
comparison  was  made  between  the  two  models  (e.g.,  the  model  without  the  direct  effect  was  compared  to  the 
model  with  the  direct  effect),  there  was  only  one  analytic  comparison. 
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Figure  2.  A.  The  partial  mediation  of  numeral  identification  on  the  relation  between  informal  mathematical 
knowledge  and  formal  mathematical  knowledge.  B.  The  partial  mediation  of  set-to-numerals  task  on  the  relation 
between  informal  mathematical  knowledge  and  formal  mathematical  knowledge.  WJ-III  =  Woodcock- Johnson 
Tests  of  Achievement  (3rd  ed.;  Woodcock,  McGrew,  &  Mather,  2001).  *  p  <  .05.  **  p  <  .01. 


mapped  onto  formal  knowledge — suggesting  that  there  is  a  devel¬ 
opmental  trajectory  of  these  skills/concepts.  Further,  these  results 
indicate  that  a  depth  of  numeral  knowledge — both  the  ability  to 
identify  numerals  and  connect  numerals  to  quantities — is  neces¬ 
sary  to  achieve  the  full  mediation.  Only  partial  mediation  was 
found  when  either  the  numeral  identification  task  or  the  set-to- 
numerals  task  was  included  in  the  model  alone.  This  suggests  that 
both  the  procedural  skill  of  identifying  numerals  and  the  concep¬ 
tual  ability  of  understanding  that  each  numeral  represents  a  spe¬ 
cific  quantity  appear  to  represent  necessary  functions  of  the  nu¬ 
meral  knowledge  domain — meaning,  numeral  knowledge  may  act 
as  a  gatekeeper  (or  barrier)  in  the  development  of  formal  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge. 

These  findings  delineate  an  important  learning  trajectory  under¬ 
scoring  children’s  mathematical  growth  across  a  critical  develop¬ 
mental  juncture  by  building  on  prior  models  of  informal  mathe¬ 
matics  development  (Krajewski  &  Schneider,  2009).  Notably, 
these  findings  support  a  critical  additional  step  not  included  in 
prior  models  of  early  mathematics  acquisition.  The  mediational 
findings  also  help  to  explain  why  numeral  knowledge  skills  are 
often  found  to  be  even  more  highly  correlated  with  formal  math¬ 
ematics  skills  than  are  informal  mathematics  skills  (with  rs  >  .60; 
Bryant  et  ah,  2006;  Clarke  &  Shinn,  2004;  Lembke  &  Foegen, 
2006,  2009;  Purpura  &  Lonigan,  2013).  As  children  must  map 
informal  knowledge  onto  numeral  knowledge  and  then  onto  formal 
knowledge,  it  appears  that  numeral  knowledge  is  essentially  a 
necessary  precursor  for  the  acquisition  of  formal  mathematical 
knowledge  (Baroody  &  Wilkins,  1999).  The  results  of  this  study 


are  not  intended  to  discount  the  importance  of  the  development  of 
individual  informal  mathematics  skills  but,  rather,  put  this  devel¬ 
opment  within  a  broader  context  because  prior  research  has  indi¬ 
cated  that  individual  informal  mathematics  skills  are  directly  con¬ 
nected  to  formal  mathematical  knowledge.  For  example,  Aunola  et 
al.  (2004)  utilized  various  measures  of  counting  knowledge  to 
predict  later  general  mathematics  knowledge  and  found  large  and 
significant  relations  between  counting  skills  and  general  mathe¬ 
matics  skills.  Such  significant  effects  would  be  expected  given  that 
the  different  counting  skills  are  steps  in  the  development  of  overall 
mathematical  abilities.  However,  it  is  critical  to  emphasize  that 
development  of  individual  skills  are  steps  in  the  broader  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  mathematics  and  the  findings  of  this  study  clarify  one 
critical  step  in  the  broader  context. 

Not  only  do  these  findings  build  on  prior  models  of  mathematics 
development  and  support  Baroody  and  Wilkins’  (1999)  assertion, 
the  findings  also  fit  the  developmental  framework  and  the  theo¬ 
retical  structure  indicated  by  theories  of  meaningful  mathematical 
learning  (Baroody,  1987;  James,  1958;  Piaget,  1964).  In  such 
views,  it  is  believed  that  children  must  be  able  to  connect  each  type 
of  new  mathematical  information  to  existing  knowledge  to  develop 
their  mathematical  competence.  For  preschool  and  kindergarten 
children  to  develop  formal  knowledge,  they  must  not  only  learn  the 
numerical  symbols  by  which  the  system  is  structured  (a  procedural 
skill)  but  must  actively  connect  the  symbol  name  information  to 
their  informal  knowledge  of  number-words  and  quantities  (a  con¬ 
ceptual  ability).  Essentially,  children  must  develop  the  connection 
between  number  words  and  quantities,  and  then  connect  both  the 
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number  words  and  quantities  to  the  written  symbols  to  develop 
formal  knowledge.  This  supports  the  growing  recognition  for  the 
need  to  integrate  procedural  and  conceptual  knowledge  (see  Ba- 
roody,  Fed,  &  Johnson,  2007;  Cross  et  al.,  2009;  National  Math¬ 
ematics  Advisory  Panel,  2008).  The  results  may  also  help  to 
explain  Mazzocco  and  Thompson  (2005)  findings  that  a  composite 
of  three  informal  items  at  kindergarten  (cardinality,  comparisons 
of  one-digit  numbers,  and  mentally  adding  one-digit  numbers)  and 
one  numeral  knowledge  item  (reading  numerals)  from  the 
TEMA-2  were  predictive  of  which  children  would  be  designated 
mathematically  “learning  disabled”  during  both  Grades  2  and  3 
because  the  composite  included  items  that  tapped  informal,  formal, 
and  numeral  knowledge  abilities.  Utilizing  the  developmental 
framework  identified  here,  may  lead  to  a  better  and  more  efficient 
process  for  early  identification  of  children  at  risk  of  later  mathe¬ 
matics  difficulties. 

Limitations 

Two  limitations  of  this  study  should  be  noted.  First,  there  was 
significant  attrition  across  the  two  time  points,  primarily  due  to 
student  mobility.  Although  these  data  were  assumed  to  be  missing 
at  random,  and  there  were  no  differences  on  Time  1  mathematics 
scores  between  completers  and  noncompleters,  the  level  of  attri¬ 
tion  could  have  added  a  level  of  unknown  variation  into  the 
findings.  Second,  this  study  solely  focused  on  the  “exact  language- 
based”  number  system  and  does  not  incorporate  measures  that 
assess  the  approximate  (nonverbal)  number  system  (ANS;  De- 
haene,  1992). 

Future  Directions 

Identifying  this  developmental  sequence  of  early  mathematics 
skills  provides  a  foundation  on  which  to  conduct  future  research. 
Specifically,  there  is  a  need  to  expand  beyond  the  broad  definitions 
of  “informal”  and  “formal”  mathematics  and  delineate  how  the 
individual  informal  or  formal  skills  and  concepts  (e.g.,  one-to-one 
counting,  comparison,  or  number  combinations,  place  value)  in¬ 
teract  in  their  development  to  create  the  web  of  informal  or  formal 
mathematical  knowledge.  This  learning  trajectory  can  also  be  used 
to  provide  information  for  the  development  of  targeted  interven¬ 
tions.  By  understanding  where  in  the  learning  trajectory  a  child’s 
skills  are  underdeveloped,  teachers  can  provide  specific  interven¬ 
tions  to  enhance  those  skills  and  hopefully  prevent  future  learning 
difficulties.  Further,  delineating  such  a  sequence  also  would  enable 
teachers  to  easily  identify  the  next  instructional  phase  for  a  typi¬ 
cally  performing  or  advanced  student.  A  learning  trajectory  will 
also  enable  both  teachers  and  researchers  to  identify  whether 
children  have  developed  the  appropriate  developmental  prerequi¬ 
sites  to  benefit  from  a  broader  curriculum  or  specific  intervention. 
For  example,  teachers  may  find  that  children  who  have  not  fully 
developed  their  understanding  of  numeral  knowledge  may  not  be 
ready  for  mathematics  interventions  involving  formal  knowledge. 
Conversely,  the  may  find  that  a  younger  child  who  has  developed 
both  informal  and  numeral  knowledge  may  be  ready  for  more 
advanced  instruction  in  formal  concepts. 

The  expansion  of  this  learning  trajectory  beyond  the  verbal/ 
symbolic  mathematics  system  could  be  important  to  developing  a 
broader  understanding  of  early  mathematics  development.  Specif¬ 


ically,  identifying  the  role  that  the  ANS  plays — as  it  is  related  to 
informal  and  formal  mathematics  development — in  early  mathe¬ 
matics  development  may  allow  for  better  identification  of  early 
mathematics  difficulties.  The  ANS  may  also  play  a  direct  or 
indirect  role  in  contributing  to  the  development  of  formal  mathe¬ 
matics  development  (Gilmore,  McCarthy,  &  Spelke,  2007;  Liber- 
tus,  Feigenson,  &  Halberda,  2011).  Prior  research  has  shown  that 
the  ANS  is  correlated  with  informal  and  formal  mathematics  skills, 
even  after  controlling  for  language  and  intelligence  (Libertus  et  al., 
2011);  however,  these  relations  were  not  evaluated  controlling  for 
other  early  mathematics  abilities.  Thus,  it  is  not  clear  if  the  relation 
between  the  ANS  and  formal  mathematics  is  a  direct  relation  or  an 
indirect  relation  mediated  by  informal  knowledge.  Future  research 
should  be  conducted  to  evaluate  the  relation  of  the  ANS  to  the 
current  learning  trajectory  to  better  understand  the  broader  devel¬ 
opment  of  children’s  early  mathematical  concepts. 

An  additional  direction  for  future  research  should  be  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  nonmathematical  factors  that  account  for  the  remain¬ 
ing  variance  in  the  developmental  model.  It  is  likely  that  additional 
variance  could  be  accounted  for  by  including  cognitive  or  behav¬ 
ioral  abilities  in  the  model.  Prior  research  has  found  that  working 
memory  (Swanson,  2004;  Swanson  &  Beebe-Frankenberger, 
2004;  Swanson  &  Kim,  2007),  attention  (Fuchs  et  al.,  2005,  2006), 
and  rapid  digit  naming  or  processing  speed  (Cirino,  2011;  Kra- 
jewski  &  Schneider,  2009)  have  an  impact  on  the  development  of 
mathematical  abilities.  Further,  children’s  language  and  print 
knowledge  skills  have  also  been  found  to  be  important  factors  in 
mathematics  development  (Fuchs  et  al.,  2008;  Leong  &  Jerred, 
2001;  Purpura,  Hume,  Sims,  &  Lonigan,  2011).  Given  that  both 
language  and  print  knowledge  have  been  identified  as  significant 
predictors  in  later  reading  development  (Lonigan,  Schatschneider, 
&  Westberg,  2008;  Morris  et  al.,  1998;  Stanovich,  Siegal,  & 
Gottardo,  1997) — and  numeral  identification  is  likely  to  be  highly 
rooted  in  basic  concepts  of  print  knowledge  and/or  language 
development  (LeFevre  et  al.,  2010) — it  is  plausible  that  a  child 
who  does  not  adequately  develop  print  and  language  skills  will 
also  not  sufficiently  develop  their  numeral  knowledge.  The  precise 
stage  in  the  learning  trajectory  model  where  cognitive,  behavioral, 
and  language/print  skills  affect  development  should  be  identified 
to  determine  if  such  connections  plays  a  role  in  combined  math¬ 
ematics  and  reading  disorders.  Ideally,  it  should  be  evaluated 
whether  the  impact  is  primarily  found  at  one  developmental  level 
(e.g.,  informal  mathematics),  or  whether  the  impact  is  general  to 
all  stages  of  mathematical  development.  If  one  of  these  specific 
factors  is  found  to  adversely  impact  the  development  of  mathe¬ 
matics  skills  at  either  a  specific  or  general  level,  it  may  be  prudent 
to  conduct  interventions  that  target  that  factor  (e.g.,  working  mem¬ 
ory,  attention,  language/print  knowledge)  in  conjunction  with  early 
mathematics  interventions  to  best  improve  children’s  early  math¬ 
ematics  skills. 
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Early  Teacher  Expectations  Disproportionately  Affect  Poor  Children’s  High 

School  Performance 

Nicole  S.  Sorhagen 

Temple  University 


This  research  used  prospective  longitudinal  data  to  examine  the  associations  between  first-grade  teach¬ 
ers’  over-  and  underestimation  of  their  students’  math  abilities,  basic  reading  abilities,  and  language  skills 
and  the  students’  high  school  academic  performance,  with  special  attention  to  the  subject  area  and 
moderating  effects  of  student  demographic  characteristics.  Teachers’  inaccurate  expectations  in  first 
grade  predicted  students’  math,  reading  comprehension,  vocabulary  knowledge,  and  verbal  reasoning 
standardized  test  scores  at  age  15.  Significant  interactions  between  students’  family  income  and  teachers’ 
misperceptions  of  students’  math  and  language  skills  were  found,  such  that  teachers’  over-  and 
underestimation  of  abilities  had  a  stronger  impact  on  students  from  lower  income  families  than  on 
students  from  more  affluent  homes.  In  contrast,  the  effects  of  teachers’  misperceptions  of  students’  basic 
reading  abilities  on  performance  at  age  15  did  not  differ  by  income.  These  results  have  implications  for 
understanding  the  complexities  of  self-fulfilling  prophecies  and  for  understanding  the  achievement  gap 
between  students  from  disadvantaged  and  advantaged  homes. 

Keywords:  self-fulfilling  prophecy,  teacher  expectations,  achievement 


Some  believe  their  academic  successes  can  be,  in  part,  attributed 
to  a  teacher  who  believed  in  their  abilities;  others  can  remember  a 
teacher  who  made  them  doubt  their  intelligence,  possibly  instilling 
in  them  a  lasting  ambivalence  toward  learning.  These  reminis¬ 
cences  are  both  examples  of  how  teacher-student  relationships  can 
inform  and  affect  academic  performance  and  cognitive  develop¬ 
ment  far  into  the  future.  Merton  (1948)  called  attention  to  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  one  person’s  inaccurate  expectations  and  misper¬ 
ceptions  about  a  second  person  lead  the  second  person  to  act  in 
ways  that  are  similar  to  the  first  person’s  false  beliefs,  labeling 
them  “self-fulfilling  prophecies.”  How  long  can  such  prophecies 
last,  and  are  students  from  some  backgrounds  more  affected  by 
these  self-fulfilling  prophecies  than  other  students? 

In  their  classic  study  Pygmalion  in  the  Classroom ,  Rosenthal 
and  Jacobson  (1968)  demonstrated  that  schoolchildren’s  intellec¬ 
tual  development  can  be  shaped  by  teachers’  expectations.  The 
study  created  a  heated  debate  among  social  scientists  and  educa¬ 
tors  about  the  validity  of  the  Pygmalion  experiment,  the  accuracy 
of  teacher  expectations,  and  the  mechanisms  by  which  self- 
fulfilling  prophecies  unfold  in  the  classroom  (for  review,  see 
Jussim  &  Harber,  2005;  Spitz,  1999;  Weinstein,  2002).  Over  the 
past  40  years,  many  investigators  have  studied  the  relation  between 
a  teacher’s  expectations  and  a  student’s  academic  performance  and 
achievement  using  both  experimental  and  naturalistic  methods. 
Meta-analyses  have  provided  evidence  that  experimentally  in- 
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duced  positive  expectations  can  increase  student  performance 
(Raudenbush,  1984;  Rosenthal,  1994;  Rosenthal  &  Rubin,  1978; 
M.  L.  Smith,  1980).  Naturalistic  studies  have  demonstrated  that 
children  whose  teachers  underestimate  their  abilities  achieve  less 
in  school  than  would  be  predicted  on  the  basis  of  their  test  scores, 
whereas  those  whose  abilities  are  overestimated  achieve  more  (for 
review,  see  Jussim  &  Eccles,  1995;  Jussim,  Robustelli,  &  Cain, 
2009;  Weinstein,  2002).  Although  most  studies  have  examined  the 
short-term  effects  of  teacher  expectations  on  student  achievement, 
some  have  shown  that  the  effects  sometimes  persist  for  several 
years,  even  when  students  have  changed  teachers  (Alvidrez  & 
Weinstein,  1999;  Hinnant,  O’Brien,  &  Ghazarian,  2009;  Rist, 
1970;  A.  E.  Smith,  Jussim,  &  Eccles,  1999). 

By  and  large,  the  magnitude  of  self-fulfilling  prophecies  in  the 
classroom  tends  to  be  modest  in  experimental  studies  and  to  be 
smaller  in  naturalistic  studies  (Jussim  et  al.,  2009;  Rosenthal  & 
Rubin,  1978).  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  teacher  expec¬ 
tations  have  a  more  substantial  impact  on  more  vulnerable 
students,  including  students  from  low-income  families,  as  well 
as  low-achieving  students,  students  who  perceive  differential 
treatment  from  teachers,  and  minority  students  (Brattesani, 
Weinstein,  &  Marshall,  1984;  Jussim,  Eccles,  &  Madon,  1996; 
Kuklinski  &  Weinstein,  2001;  Madon,  Jussim,  &  Eccles,  1997; 
McKown  &  Weinstein,  2008).  In  view  of  the  long-standing  and 
seemingly  intractable  achievement  gap  between  American  stu¬ 
dents  from  disadvantaged  and  advantaged  homes,  it  is  important 
to  ask  whether  low  expectations  on  the  part  of  teachers  have  a 
lasting  impact  on  the  academic  careers  of  children  from  lower 
income  families. 

Following  one  urban  kindergarten  class  through  second  grade, 
Rist  (1970)  found  that  preferential  treatment  was  given  to  children 
from  higher  social  class  families  in  the  form  of  seating  assign¬ 
ments,  and,  as  a  result,  these  children  received  more  teacher 
attention.  As  the  children  progressed  through  first  and  second 
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grade,  fewer  children  from  the  low  social  class  families  were  able 
to  “move  up”  to  the  more  esteemed  table  of  the  teacher.  More 
recent  investigations  have  revealed  stronger  self-fulfilling  effects 
on  lower  income  students’  math  achievement  in  third  grade,  com¬ 
pared  to  more  wealthy  students,  based  on  teachers’  inaccurate 
expectations  of  math  abilities  in  first  grade  (Hinnant  et  al.,  2009), 
and  on  lower  income  students’  school  performance  in  sixth  grade 
and  math  achievement  in  seventh  grade  based  on  teachers’  per¬ 
ceptions  of  math  effort  in  sixth  grade  (Jussim  et  ah,  1996). 

There  is  little  evidence  that  the  reading  abilities  of  students  from 
lower  income  families  are  more  affected  by  teacher  expectations, 
though  there  is  evidence  for  moderation  in  other  vulnerable  groups 
of  children.  First-grade  teachers’  over-  and  underestimation  of 
minority  boys’  reading  abilities  predict  reading  achievement  in 
third  grade  (Hinnant  et  ah,  2009).  Teachers’  expectations  of  read¬ 
ing  abilities  have  also  been  found  to  influence  later  reading  abil¬ 
ities  in  classrooms  where  students  perceive  differential  treatment 
from  teachers  (Brattesani  et  ah,  1984;  McKown  &  Weinstein, 
2008).  Researchers  have  also  considered  the  effect  of  tracking  and 
grouping  students  by  reading  abilities  because  teachers  choose 
these  groups.  Students  placed  in  advanced  reading  groups  tend  to 
perform  better  on  measures  of  reading  achievement  regardless  of 
their  prior  reading  abilities,  compared  to  students  placed  in  low- 
ability  groups  (Eder,  1981;  Weinstein,  1979). 

Teacher’s  expectations  in  academic  subject  areas  other  than 
math  and  reading  has  not  been  well  explored.  Certainly,  early 
abilities  influence  later  abilities.  For  example,  vocabulary  size  is  a 
strong  predictor  of  later  academic  performance,  especially  reading 
ability  (Baumann,  Kame’enui,  &  Ash,  2003;  Stanovich,  1986).  In 
fact,  there  seems  to  be  a  Matthew  effect  (“the  rich  get  richer  and 
the  poor  get  poorer”)  in  word  learning  such  that  the  more  words 
children  know,  the  more  easily  they  seem  to  learn  additional  words 
(Stanovich.  1986,  2000).  Moreover,  converging  evidence  suggests 
that  early  phonological  awareness  is  a  substantial  factor  in  the 
development  of  basic  and  advanced  reading  comprehension 
(Blachman,  2000;  Bus  &  van  IJzendoom,  1999;  Farkas  &  Beron, 
2004;  Johnston,  Anderson,  &  Holligan,  1996;  NICHD  Early  Child 
Care  Research  Network,  2005b;  Stuart  &  Coltheart,  1988;  Wagner 
et  al„  1997). 

Social  class  differences  in  children’s  vocabulary  size  have  been 
found  as  early  as  age  3  such  that  young  children  from  high 
socioeconomic  status  (SES)  families  tend  to  know  more  words 
than  children  from  low-SES  families,  apparently  as  a  result  of 
exposure  to  more  words  starting  from  infancy  (Hart  &  Risley, 
1995;  Schachter,  1979).  Additionally,  children  from  low-SES  fam¬ 
ilies  tend  to  have  less  phonological  understanding  and  spoken- 
language  abilities  than  children  from  more  affluent  SES  families 
(Farkas  &  Beron,  2004;  Hecht,  Burgess,  Torgesen,  Wagner,  & 
Rashotte,  2000;  Locke,  Ginsborg,  &  Peers,  2002).  These  early 
differences  in  vocabulary  and  phonological  awareness  are  espe¬ 
cially  problematic  given  that  the  gap  in  knowledge  between  low- 
and  high-income  students  seems  to  increase  with  age  (Lee  & 
Burkam,  2002). 

What  if  the  type  of  academic  abilities  that  teachers  over-  or 
underestimate  matters?  Do  misperceptions  of  different  academic 
subjects  affect  students  from  different  demographic  backgrounds 
differently?  This  study  used  data  from  the  NICHD  Study  of  Early 
Child  Care  and  Youth  Development  (SECCYD)  to  examine 
whether  teacher  expectations  in  the  first  year  of  elementary  school 


continue  to  influence  student  achievement  up  to  age  15  and 
whether  these  effects  might  be  especially  pronounced  among 
lower  income  students.  The  NICHD  SECCYD  is  ideally  suited  for 
the  examination  of  long-term  teacher  expectancy  effects  because  it 
tracked  children’s  academic  experiences  from  elementary  school 
through  high  school,  considered  a  wide  range  of  children’s  aca¬ 
demic  abilities,  and  collected  both  standardized  achievement  test 
scores  and  teacher  assessments  of  students’  abilities  at  multiple 
points  in  time. 

Hinnant  and  colleagues  (2009)  also  used  data  from  the  NICHD 
SECCYD  but  did  not  consider  basic  reading  achievement  sepa¬ 
rately  from  vocabulary  knowledge  and  comprehension.  In  light  of 
the  vulnerability  of  students  from  low-income  families  in  vocab¬ 
ulary  and  phonological  awareness,  the  present  study  considered 
early  language  skills  separately  from  early  basic  reading  abilities. 
It  is  possible  that  high  early  teacher  expectations  create  the  expo¬ 
sure  to  new  words  that  young  students  from  lower  income  families 
need  to  catch  up  to  their  more  affluent  peers,  who  presumably  have 
larger  vocabularies  at  school  entry.  In  addition,  Hinnant  and  col¬ 
leagues  considered  the  effects  of  teacher  expectations  through  fifth 
grade;  the  present  study  extended  this  line  of  investigation  by 
considering  the  effects  of  teacher  expectations  through  high 
school. 

Based  on  prior  work  with  this  and  other  samples,  mismatches 
between  teachers’  estimations  of  a  child’s  academic  ability  and 
a  child’s  actual  academic  achievement  in  early  elementary 
school  were  hypothesized  to  have  small  but  lasting  effects  on 
academic  achievement  in  high  school  math,  reading  compre¬ 
hension,  word  knowledge,  and  verbal  reasoning  ability.  Inac¬ 
curate  teacher  expectations  were  anticipated  to  have  a  larger 
effect  on  students  from  lower  income  families  than  on  more 
affluent  students.  Furthermore,  under-  and  overestimation  of 
language  skills  were  anticipated  to  be  more  important  for  stu¬ 
dents  from  lower  income  families  compared  to  misperceptions 
of  basic  reading  abilities.  Comparable  analyses  were  conducted 
to  examine  the  interaction  between  teacher  expectations  and 
students’  gender  and  race. 

Following  the  practice  of  previous  researchers,  teacher  expec¬ 
tations  were  operationalized  by  computing  a  discrepancy  score 
between  a  first-grade  teacher’s  report  of  a  child’s  academic  per¬ 
formance  and  a  child’s  performance  on  standardized  tests  while  in 
first  grade  (Hinnant  et  al.,  2009;  Jussim  &  Harber,  2005;  Madon  et 
al.,  1997).  Because  teacher  expectations  may  be  influenced  by 
nonacademic  factors,  such  as  a  child’s  attentiveness,  self-reliance, 
and  classroom  behavior,  the  present  research  controlled  for  first- 
grade  classroom  observer  ratings  of  child  competence  and  mater¬ 
nal  reports  of  a  child’s  self-control.  This  allowed  for  the  consid¬ 
eration  of  known  variables  that  affect  student  performance  and  that 
likely  influence  teacher  expectations  but  are  not  assessed  through 
standardized  achievement  tests. 

Method 

Participants 

Participants  included  American  children  recruited  at  birth  and 
followed  through  age  15  who  were  enrolled  in  the  NICHD 
SECCYD.  New  mothers  were  recruited  from  24  hospitals  in  10 
data  collection  sites  in  1991  (Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  Irvine,  Cali- 
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fomia;  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Boston,  Massachusetts;  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania;  Charlottesville,  Virginia; 
Morganton,  North  Carolina;  Seattle,  Washington;  and  Madison, 
Wisconsin).  A  total  of  8,986  mothers  were  screened  for  eligibility 
at  the  hospital  within  48  hours  after  birth.  Mother-infant  dyads 
were  excluded  from  the  study  if  the  mother  was  younger  than  18 
years  old,  could  not  speak  English,  was  not  healthy,  or  refused;  if 
the  infant  had  a  serious  medical  condition;  or  if  the  family  planned 
to  move  out  of  the  area  within  a  year  or  lived  in  a  dangerous 
neighborhood.  Based  on  the  criteria,  the  sample  was  reduced  to 
5,416  mother-infant  dyads.  A  conditional  random  sampling  plan 
was  used  to  select  3,015  mother-infant  dyads.  Of  that  group,  1,364 
families  were  successfully  recruited  and  completed  the  1 -month 
interview  (families  were  excluded  if  they  refused,  could  not  be 
contacted,  planned  to  move  from  the  area  within  the  next  3  years, 
or  if  the  infant  was  hospitalized  for  more  than  7  days).  The  final 
sample  was  socioeconomically  and  ethnically  diverse,  including 
24%  ethnic-minority  children,  10%  mothers  with  less  than  a  high 
school  education,  and  14%  single  parents.  Although  the  sample  is 
not  nationally  representative,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest 
longitudinal  studies  of  American  schoolchildren  ever  conducted. 
Assessments  were  conducted  when  the  children  were  6,  15,  24, 
36,  and  54  months  old.  while  in  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  grades, 
and  at  age  15,  with  individual  standardized  tests,  observations  of 
families  and  school  settings,  and  parent  and  teacher  reports  of 
behavior  (further  details  can  be  found  at  NICHD  Early  Child  Care 
Research  Network,  2005a,  and  https://secc.rti.org). 

For  the  present  study,  the  sample  was  restricted  to  White  and 
African  American  students.  There  is  reason  to  think,  based  on  the 
literature  on  stereotypes,  prejudice,  and  cross-cultural  psychology, 
that  self-fulfilling  prophecies  in  the  classroom  may  affect  students 
of  different  ethnicities  differently.  The  small  number  of  Asian, 
American  Indian,  and  “other”  students  (approximately  6%  of  the 
total  sample)  made  it  impractical  to  keep  them  in  the  analyses.  This 
brought  the  sample  to  1,273  students. 

Within  the  restricted  sample,  894  first-grade  teachers  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  study.  Most  teachers  had  one  study  child  in  their 
classroom  (53  teachers  had  two  study  children,  6  teachers  had 
three,  and  1  had  eight).  The  teachers  were  mostly  female  (96%), 
and  94%  were  White.  They  had  an  average  of  14.36  years  (SD  = 
9.25)  of  overall  teaching  experience  and  9.05  years  (SD  =  8.03)  of 
teaching  first  grade.  The  classrooms  had  an  average  of  21  students 
(SD  =  5.30),  and  most  of  the  classrooms  had  a  majority  of  White 
students  (75%,  SD  =  27).  Sixty-seven  percent  of  the  students  were 
grouped  for  reading  instruction,  and  23%  were  grouped  for  math 
instruction.  Most  schools  were  public  (80%)  and  began  at  kinder¬ 
garten  (63%);  many  ended  in  fifth  grade  (41%). 

Due  to  the  longitudinal  nature  of  the  data  there  were  some 
missing  values  in  the  variables  used  in  the  present  study.1  Students 
with  missing  data  were  included  in  the  analyses  in  order  to  avoid 
bias.  Table  1  presents  descriptive  statistics  of  the  967  students 
who  had  valid  teacher-related  variables  because  teacher  reports 
contributed  to  the  outcome  variables  of  the  first  set  of  analyses 
and  to  the  main  variables  of  interest  in  the  second  set  of 
analyses.  Relations  between  the  variables  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  sample  size  varied  between  each 
model  presented  below. 


Table  1 


Descriptive  Statistics 


Variable 

N  (%) 

M 

SD 

Demographics 

Gender  (female) 

Ethnicity  (African  American) 
Family  income-to-needs  ratio 

967  (49%) 
967  (12%) 
959 

3.96 

3.05 

Child  competence 

910 

8.98 

1.58 

Self-control 

962 

13.04 

3.35 

Discrepancy  scores 

Math 

905 

-0.01 

0.80 

Basic  reading 

906 

0.00 

0.73 

Language  skills 

900 

0.00 

0.89 

Achievement  scores  (WJ-R) 

Letter-Word,  54  months 

928 

369.59 

20.99 

Letter-Word,  first  grade 

928 

452.74 

23.85 

Picture  Vocabulary,  54  months 

931 

460.12 

14.02 

Picture  Vocabulary,  first  grade 

924 

486.14 

8.77 

Picture  Vocabulary,  15  years 

771 

518.82 

13.14 

Verbal  Analogies,  15  years 

773 

525.85 

14.16 

Passage  Comprehension,  15 

years 

770 

520.56 

12.68 

Applied  Problems,  54  months 

926 

425.15 

19.26 

Applied  Problems,  first  grade 

928 

470.30 

15.47 

Applied  Problems,  15  years 

769 

524.77 

16.75 

Academic  skills  questionnaire 

Language  literacy 

943 

3.35 

0.96 

Mathematical  thinking 

941 

3.21 

0.95 

Note.  WJ-R  =  Woodcock-Johnson — Revised  Test  of  Achievement  and 
Cognitive  Abilities. 


Measures 

Demographics.  During  home  interviews  when  children  were 
1  month  old,  mothers  reported  demographic  information,  including 
the  child’s  gender  and  ethnicity  (African  American,  European 
American,  Asian,  American  Indian,  or  other).  In  the  first-grade 
interview,  mothers  provided  information  on  family  income.  Fam¬ 
ily  income-to-needs  ratios  were  created  by  dividing  the  poverty 
threshold  for  the  household  size  by  the  reported  family  income. 
When  available,  missing  data  were  imputed  by  averaging  the 
family  income-to-needs  ratio  reported  at  kindergarten  and  third 
grade.  For  the  present  study,  37%  of  families  had  an  income-to- 
needs  ratio  below  2.5,  38%  had  an  income-to-needs  ratio  between 
2.5  and  4,  and  25%  had  a  ratio  over  5. 


1  Dichotomous  dummy  codes  were  created  to  indicate  missing  values  in 
order  to  determine  if  attrition  in  the  outcomes  in  high  school  varied  as  a 
function  of  the  covariates  and  predictors.  Separate  logistic  regressions  tor 
the  four  outcome  variables  were  then  run  predicting  the  missing  values 
from  the  covariates  that  were  included  in  the  main  analysis.  The  basic 
reading  and  the  language  skills  discrepancy  scores  were  both  entered  into 
the  same  model  for  each  of  the  related  outcomes  here.  The  results  indicated 
that  the  overall  model  was  not  significant  for  the  WJ-R  Applied  Problems, 
Passage  Comprehension,  Picture  Vocabulary,  and  Verbal  Analogies 
scores:  X2(7,  n  =  825)  =  8.58,  ns;  x2(8,  n  =  821)  =  10.94,  ns;  x2(8,  n  = 
824)  =  9.59,  ns;  and  x2(8,  n  =  824)  =  10.56,  ns;  respectively).  T  tests  with 
Bonferroni  adjustment  indicated  that  many  of  the  individual  predictors 
were  not  significantly  related  to  missing  values — with  the  exception  that 
students  with  missing  Applied  Problems  scores  in  high  school  tended  to 

score  lower  on  prior  math  abilities  ( M  =  420.93,  SD  =  21.35)  compared 
to  students  without  missing  data  ( M  =  425.87,  SD  =  18.50),  r(298.93)  = 
3.06,  p  <  .01. 


Table  2 

Correlations  Among  Predictor  and  Outcome  Variables 
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Standardized  assessment  of  achievement.  The  children  in 
the  sample  were  administered  the  Woodcock- Johnson — Revised 
(WJ-R)  Test  of  Achievement  (WJ-R  ACH)  and  Test  of  Cognitive 
Abilities  (WJ-R  COG)  multiple  times  throughout  the  study 
(Woodcock  &  Johnson,  1989).  Based  on  normative  data,  the  WJ-R 
has  good  reliability  (McGrew,  Werder,  &  Woodcock,  1991).  In¬ 
ternal  consistency  ranged  from  the  high  .80s  to  the  .90s.  Test— 
retest  reliability  ranged  from  the  .60s  to  the  .80s.  The  WJ-R  also 
has  excellent  predictive  validity  across  the  life  span  (McGrew, 
1993;  McGrew  &  Hessler,  1995;  McGrew  &  Knopik,  1993)  and  is 
highly  correlated  with  other  tests  of  cognitive  abilities  and 
achievement  (McGrew  et  ah,  1991).  The  W  scores  of  the  WJ-R 
were  used  for  the  present  analyses.  W  scores  are  special  transfor¬ 
mations  of  the  Rasch  ability  scale  converted  from  the  raw  scores. 
They  are  centered  at  a  value  of  500  to  allow  for  comparisons 
across  standardized  tests  and  ages,  making  it  possible  to  assess 
individual  development  over  time. 

Three  subscales  of  the  WJ-R  ACH  were  used  to  identify  math, 
basic  reading,  and  advanced  reading  abilities.  The  Applied  Prob¬ 
lems  subscale  measured  math  abilities  and  required  children  to 
analyze  and  solve  practical  word  and  story  problems  with  math 
calculations.  The  Letter-Word  subscale  measured  basic  reading 
abilities  and  required  children  to  identify  letters  and  words.  The 
Passage  Comprehension  subscale  measured  advanced  reading  abil¬ 
ities  and  required  children  to  read  a  short  passage  and  identify  a 
missing  key  word  or  to  match  a  picture  to  a  phrase.  Three  sub¬ 
scales  of  the  WJ-R  COG  were  used  to  measure  vocabulary  size, 
phonological  awareness,  and  verbal  reasoning  abilities.  The  Pic¬ 
ture  Vocabulary  subscale  measured  language  development  and 
vocabulary  comprehension  and  required  children  to  recognize  or 
name  pictures  of  objects.  The  Incomplete  Words  subscale  mea¬ 
sured  phonological  awareness  and  required  children  to  identify 
incomplete  spoken  words.  Finally,  the  Verbal  Analogies  subscale 
measured  verbal  reasoning  and  required  children  to  complete 
phrases  with  appropriate  analogies. 

The  Letter-Word,  Picture  Vocabulary,  and  Applied  Problems 
subscales  administered  at  54  months  were  used  as  controls  for 
previous  academic  ability,  that  is,  before  first  grade.  Subscales  of 
the  WJ-R  administered  in  first  grade  (Applied  Problems  for  math, 
Letter-Word  for  reading.  Incomplete  Words  and  Picture  Vocabu¬ 
lary  for  language  skills)  served  as  indicators  of  academic  achieve¬ 
ment  in  that  year  and  were  used  to  compute  the  teacher  discrep¬ 
ancy  scores  for  each  child  (see  below).  Finally,  scores  on  the 
Passage  Comprehension,  Picture  Vocabulary,  Verbal  Analogies, 
and  Applied  Problems  WJ-R  subscales  administered  at  15  years 
were  the  outcome  measures. 

Teacher  rating  of  student  ability.  The  academic  skills  ques¬ 
tionnaire  was  a  teacher  report  of  student  math,  reading,  and  lan¬ 
guage  abilities.  First-grade  teachers  were  instructed  to  rate  the 
study  child's  academic  skills  and  performance  compared  to  other 
children  at  the  same  grade  level  on  a  5-point  scale  (1  =  not  yet,  5  = 
proficient).  The  language  literacy  subscale  asked  teachers  to  rate 
students  skills  related  to  listening,  speaking,  and  early  reading  and 
writing  behaviors.  Example  items  are  “This  child  reads  first  grade 
books  independently  with  comprehension,  for  example,  reads  most 
words  correctly  and  answers  questions  about  what  was  read,  makes 
predictions  while  reading,  and  retells  story  after  reading”  and 
This  child  reads  words  with  irregular  vowels  sounds,  for  example, 
reads  ‘through’,  ‘point’,  ‘enough’,  or  ‘shower’.”  The  mathematical 
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thinking  subscale  asked  about  a  student’s  ability  to  perceive, 
understand,  and  use  skills  in  solving  math  problems  and  math- 
related  activities.  An  example  item  is  “Demonstrates  an  under¬ 
standing  of  place  values,  for  example,  by  explaining  that  fourteen 
is  ten  plus  four,  or  using  two  stacks  of  ten  and  five  single  cubes  to 
represent  the  number  25.”  Both  measures  had  high  internal  reli¬ 
ability  (language  literacy  subscale,  Cronbach’s  a  =  .96;  mathe¬ 
matical  thinking  subscale,  Cronbach’s  a  =  .94). 

Teacher  discrepancy  score.  Teacher’s  under-  and  overesti¬ 
mation  of  a  student’s  abilities  was  operationalized  by  computing  a 
discrepancy  score  between  the  first-grade  teacher’s  report  of  a 
child’s  academic  performance  and  the  first-grader’s  performance 
on  standardized  tests.  The  teachers’  ratings  of  students’  abilities 
and  the  students'  WJ-R  scores  in  first  grade  were  related  (math¬ 
ematical  thinking  scale  and  Applied  Problems,  r2  —  . 531;  language 
literacy  scale  and  Incomplete  Words,  r2  =  .286,  Letter-Word,  r2  = 
.642,  and  Picture  Vocabulary,  r2  =  .230;  all  ps  <  .001).  Teacher 
discrepancy  scores  were  computed  by  regressing  teacher  percep¬ 
tions  of  a  child's  math  ability  (the  mathematical  thinking  scale)  on 
the  child's  math  abilities  (WJ-R  Applied  Problems),  and  teacher 
perceptions  of  the  student’s  language  literacy  ability  (the  language 
literacy  scale)  on  the  student’s  basic  reading  abilities  (WJ-R 
Letter-Word)  and  language  skills  (WJ-R  Picture  Vocabulary  and 
Incomplete  Words).2  The  resulting  residual  scores  (math,  basic 
reading,  and  language  skills)  provide  an  index  of  the  extent  to 
which  teacher  perceptions  of  ability  vary  from  a  child’s  observed 
performance;  that  is,  they  are  a  measure  of  a  teacher’s  rating  of  a 
child’s  ability  with  the  child’s  standardized  ability  removed  (Hin- 
nant  et  al.,  2009;  Jussim  &  Harber,  2005;  Madon  et  al.,  1997). 

A  negative  residual  score  reflects  teacher  underestimation,  and 
a  positive  residual  score  reflects  teacher  overestimation.  The  closer 
a  residual  score  is  to  zero,  the  smaller  the  discrepancy  between 
teacher  expectations  and  actual  performance.  Unstandardized  re¬ 
siduals  were  used.  The  discrepancy  scores  for  math  ranged  from 
—2.45  to  1.96,  those  for  reading  ranged  from  -3.13  to  2.42,  and 
those  for  language  skills  ranged  from  —2.41  to  1.91.  The  distri¬ 
bution  of  scores  suggests  that  teachers  in  the  present  study  were 
generally  accurate.  For  all  of  the  discrepancy  scores,  approxi¬ 
mately  64%  of  the  teachers  were  within  one  standard  deviation 
from  the  mean  and  approximately  18%  were  above  or  below  one 
standard  deviation  from  the  mean. 

Noncognitive  covariates.  As  noted  earlier,  teacher  expecta¬ 
tions  may  be  influenced  not  only  by  their  perceptions  of  a  student’s 
intellectual  abilities  but  by  a  host  of  noncognitive  factors.  Because 
these  factors  may  also  influence  student  achievement,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  take  these  variables  into  account  in  the  analyses.  Two 
first-grade  noncognitive  variables  were  included  in  the  analyses: 
maternal  report  of  her  child’s  self-control  and  independent  ob¬ 
server  ratings  of  student  competence.  Mother’s  assessment  of  her 
child’s  self-control  was  measured  by  the  Self-Control  subscale  of 
the  Social  Skills  Rating  System  (SSRS,  Cronbach’s  a  =  0.88).  An 
example  item  is  “ends  disagreements  with  you  calmly."  Observer 
ratings  of  children’s  competence  were  collected  using  the  Class¬ 
room  Observer  System.  Trained  observers  recorded  and  rated  a 
child’s  behavior  in  the  classroom.  The  child  competence  compos¬ 
ite  was  created  by  summing  observer  ratings  of  the  child  s  self- 
reliance  and  positive  affect.  Higher  scores  indicate  a  higher  degree 
of  child  competence.  The  present  analyses  were  also  conducted 
with  other  similar  covariates  derived  from  classroom  observations, 


maternal  reports,  tests  of  planning,  and  inhibitory  control.  When 
these  alternative  cognitive  and  noncognitive  covariates  were  con¬ 
trolled  for,  the  significance  of  the  main  effects  and  interactions 
predicting  age  15  achievement  reported  below  remained  un¬ 
changed. 

Analytic  Plan 

Data  management  followed  the  guidelines  of  Tabachnick  and 
Fidell  (2007). 3  The  income-to-needs  variable  was  centered  on  its 
mean  to  avoid  problems  of  collinearity  and  to  facilitate  interpre¬ 
tation.  Ethnicity  was  converted  into  a  dichotomous  dummy  vari¬ 
able  comparing  White  students  to  African  American  students. 

Preliminary  analyses  were  first  conducted  to  investigate  which, 
if  any,  demographic,  cognitive  and  noncognitive  covariates  pre¬ 
dicted  each  of  the  teacher  discrepancy  scores.  Income  by  ethnicity 
and  gender  by  ethnicity  interaction  terms  were  also  entered  into  the 
models  to  assess  bias  of  teachers’  misperceptions  of  abilities 
within  potentially  stigmatized  groups. 

In  order  to  test  the  central  hypotheses,  a  series  of  hierarchical 
multiple  regression  analyses  were  used  to  predict  the  WJ-R  scores 
at  age  15  from  the  teacher  discrepancy  scores,  after  controlling  for 
gender,  ethnicity,  family  income,  and  the  relevant  test  scores  at  54 
months,  as  well  as  observer  ratings  of  child  competence  and 
maternal  ratings  of  self-control.  In  order  to  examine  whether 
teacher  expectations  differentially  affected  children  from  different 
demographic  groups,  the  interactions  between  the  teacher  discrep¬ 
ancy  score  and  gender,  ethnicity,  and  family  income  were  exam¬ 
ined  in  the  prediction  of  age  15  achievement,  after  controlling  for 
the  main  effects  of  demographic  variables,  teacher  discrepancy 


2  A  factor  analysis  was  done  on  the  language  literacy  academic  skills 
questionnaire  in  an  attempt  to  parse  out  language  skills  from  reading  skills. 
A  principal  components  extraction  was  used  to  estimate  the  number  of 
factors  and  to  assess  the  favorability  of  the  correlation  matrices.  Two 
factors  were  extracted.  When  orthogonal  varimax  rotation  with  princi¬ 
pal  factor  extraction  was  performed,  the  interpretation  of  the  two  factors 
was  not  ideal  for  this  analysis.  For  the  most  part,  the  questions  on  the 
students’  reading  and  language  skills  loaded  equally  onto  both  factors, 
while  questions  on  writing  loaded  on  Factor  1. 

The  language  literacy  scale  was  also  used  to  compute  two  new  compos¬ 
ites  that  reflect  a  teacher’s  perception  of  a  student’s  reading  abilities  and 
his  or  her  perception  of  a  student’s  language  skills.  Four  questions  on 
reading  abilities  were  used  to  create  a  reading  scale,  and  four  questions  on 
vocabulary  and  phonological  abilities  were  used  to  create  a  language  skills 
score.  Following  the  procedures  outlined  by  the  NICHD  data  report  for  the 
academic  skills  questionnaire,  values  of  6  ( n/a )  were  recoded  to  1  (not  yet ) 
if  at  least  60%  of  the  possible  responses  had  values  from  1  to  5.  If  less  than 
60%  of  the  responses  had  values  from  1  to  5,  then  the  values  of  6  were 
coded  as  missing  ( n  =  10).  The  new  “reading  only”  and  “language  skill 
only”  scores  were  computed  as  the  mean  of  the  four  questions.  Cronbach  s 
alpha  for  each  suggested  high  reliability  for  the  sample  used  in  the  analysis 
(reading,  Cronbach’s  a  =  .88;  language  skills,  Cronbach’s  a  =  .91).  These 
scores  were  then  used  to  create  the  teacher  discrepancy  scores  for  each 
domain.  Then  the  “reading  only”  and  “language  skills  only”  discrepancy 
scores  were  used  in  the  same  data  analyses  described  in  the  Analytic  Plan 
and  Results  sections  of  the  present  study.  The  findings  followed  a  pattern 
similar  to  that  when  the  discrepancy  scores  created  from  the  entire  lan¬ 
guage  literacy  scale  were  used,  which  included  a  teacher’s  perceptions  of 
other  abilities  (e.g.,  writing). 

3  Univariate  and  multivariate  outliers  were  assessed  for  each  model.  One 
case  with  extremely  low  z  scores  on  the  WJ-R  scores  at  54  months  and  1 5 
years  was  a  univariate  outlier  well  beyond  the  p  =  .001  cut-off  (over  5)  and 
was  deleted. 
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scores,  WJ-R  scores  at  4.5  years,  and  noncognitive  covariates. 
Three-way  interaction  terms  were  then  entered  into  the  models  to 
examine  the  effect  of  the  teacher  discrepancy  scores  on  high 
school  achievement  for  students  from  multiple  vulnerable  groups. 
Teacher  discrepancy  score  by  ethnicity  by  gender  and  teacher 
discrepancy  score  by  income  by  gender  interaction  terms  were 
entered,  controlling  for  demographic  and  noncognitive  covariates, 
teacher  discrepancy  scores,  and  all  subsequent  two-way  interac¬ 
tions.  Seven  separate  models  were  run:  one  predicting  math  and 
two  predicting  each  advanced  reading,  vocabulary  knowledge,  and 
verbal  reasoning,  one  with  the  basic  reading  discrepancy  score  as 
a  predictor  and  the  other  with  the  language  skills  discrepancy  score 
as  a  predictor. 

In  the  present  sample,  family  income  differed  between  White 
and  African  American  students,  f(349.64)  =  15.34,  p  <  .001:  for 
White  students,  M  =  4.26,  SD  =  3.22,  range  =  0.10-25.05;  for 
African  American  students,  M  =  1.73,  SD  =  1.44,  range  = 
0.11-7.57.  This  disparity  could  confound  the  results  of  models 
containing  the  income  by  ethnicity  two-way  interaction  term  and 
the  teacher  discrepancy  score  by  income  by  ethnicity  three-way 
interaction  term.  In  order  to  investigate  these  interactions,  analyses 
of  all  models  were  rerun  with  a  restricted  sample  of  students  with 
family  income-to-needs  ratios  of  2.25  or  below,  based  on  the  work 
of  Burchinal  and  colleagues  (2011),  who  selected  students  with 
family  incomes  of  225%  of  the  poverty  threshold  or  below  from 
the  NICHD  data  set  to  investigate  the  ethnicity  achievement  gap  in 
America.  In  the  present  study,  the  restricted  sample  included  80% 
of  African  American  students  and  31%  of  White  students. 

Results 

Preliminary  Analyses 

Preliminary  regression  analyses  were  conducted  to  assess 
whether  child  demographic,  cognitive,  and  noncognitive  charac¬ 
teristics  predicted  teacher  misperceptions  of  students’  abilities  (see 
Table  3).  Step  1  of  the  regression  analyses  showed  that  students 
with  higher  scores  on  the  child  competence  measure  tended  to 
have  higher  math,  basic  reading,  and  language  skills  discrepancy 
scores  ((3  =  .178,  p  <  .001,  0  =  .160,  p  <  .001,  and  0  -  .258,  p  < 


Table  3 

Regression  Analyses  Predicting  Teacher  Discrepancy  Scores 


.001,  respectively).  In  addition,  WJ-R  Letter-Word  scores  at  4.5 
years  and  self-control  predicted  teacher’s  misperceptions  of  read¬ 
ing  abilities  (0  =  .113,  p  <  .001  and  0  =  .072,  p  <  .05, 
respectively).  Finally,  language  skills  discrepancy  scores  were 
higher  for  female  students  and  students  with  higher  self-control 
(0  =  .116,  p  <  .001  and  0  =  .076,  p  <  .05,  respectively). 

There  was  no  evidence  that  teachers’  misperceptions  of  abilities 
were  influenced  by  a  student’s  membership  in  multiple  stigmatized 
groups  because  the  ethnicity  by  income  and  ethnicity  by  gender 
interaction  terms  did  not  significantly  predict  discrepancy  scores 
for  any  of  the  models  when  entered  into  Step  2.  Since  child 
competence  predicted  all  of  the  teacher  discrepancy  scores,  inter¬ 
action  terms  between  student  demographic  characteristics  and 
child  competence  were  also  tested.  None  were  significant. 

Predicting  Age  15  Achievement  From  First-Grade 
Teacher  Expectations 

When  teachers  underestimated  student’s  abilities  in  the  first 
grade,  the  student’s  WJ-R  scores  at  age  15  were  lower,  even  after 
taking  into  account  prior  measures  of  ability,  gender,  ethnicity, 
family  income,  and  noncognitive  factors  known  to  influence 
achievement.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  student’s  academic  abil¬ 
ities  were  overestimated,  his  or  her  later  performance  on  the  WJ-R 
was  higher,  again  controlling  for  prior  academic  ability,  demo¬ 
graphics,  and  the  noncognitive  covariates  (see  Tables  4,5,  and  6). 

Consistent  with  the  hypotheses,  the  inclusion  of  the  teacher 
discrepancy  scores  accounted  for  6%  or  less  of  the  total  variance 
explained  in  all  models  (see  AR2s  of  Step  2  in  Tables  4,  5,  and  6). 
Similarly,  the  standardized  effects  of  teacher  discrepancy  scores 
predicting  age  15  math,  advanced  reading,  vocabulary  knowledge, 
and  verbal  reasoning  were  small  but  significant  (for  math,  0  = 
.084,  p  <  .01;  for  basic  reading  predicting  Passage  Comprehen¬ 
sion,  0  =  .105,  p  <  .01,  Picture  Vocabulary,  0  =  .079,  p  <  .05, 
and  Verbal  Analogies,  0  =  .166, p  <  .001;  and  for  language  skills 
predicting  Passage  Comprehension,  0  =  .131,  p  <  .001,  Picture 
Vocabulary,  0  =  .103,  p  <  .01,  and  Verbal  Analogies,  0  =  .247, 

p  <  .001). 

Curvilinear  effects  of  teachers’  inaccurate  perceptions  of  abili¬ 
ties  were  tested  by  entering  the  squared  teacher  discrepancy  scores 


Predictor 

Math  discrepancy 

scorea 

Language  skills  discrepancy 
scoreb 

Reading  discrepancy  scorec 

B 

SE  B 

0 

B 

SE  B 

0 

B 

SE  B 

0 

Step  1 

-1.205 

0.654 

-1.751 

1.058 

-2.330 

0.463 

Gender  (female) 

-0.018 

0.054 

-.011 

0.206 

0.058 

.116*** 

0.063 

0.049 

.044 

Ethnicity  (African  American) 

-0.036 

0.084 

-.015 

-0.049 

0.090 

-.019 

-0.036 

0.073 

-.017 

Family  income-to-needs  ratio 

-0.002 

0.009 

-.009 

0.012 

0.010 

.042 

-0.009 

0.008 

-.038 

Child  competence 

0.090 

0.017 

.178*** 

0.145 

0.018 

.258*** 

0.074 

0.015 

.160*** 

Self-control 

0.014 

0.008 

.061 

0.020 

0.009 

.076* 

0.016 

0.007 

.072* 

WJ-R  Applied  Problems,  4.5  years 

0.001 

0.002 

.012 

WJ-R  Picture  Vocabulary,  4.5  years 

0.000 

0.002 

.003 

WJ-R  Letter-Word,  4.5  years 

0.004 

0.004 

.113** 

Note.  WJ-R  =  Woodcock-Johnson — Revised  Test  of  Achievement  and  Cognitive  Abilities. 

*  F( 6,  859)  =  5.72,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .038.  b  F{ 6,  854)  =  15.90,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .100.  c  F( 6,  860)  =  8.29  p  <  001  R2  =  055 
><.05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 
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Table  4 

Regression  Analyses  Predicting  WJ-R  Applied  Problems  Scores 


WJ-R  Applied  Problems 


Predictor 

B 

SE  B 

P 

Step  1 

368.796 

12.507 

WJ-R,  4.5  years 

0.348 

0.030 

.401*** 

Child  competence 

0.773 

0.330 

.073* 

Self-control 

0.347 

0.157 

.070* 

Gender  (female) 

-5.381 

1.032 

-.161*** 

Ethnicity  (African  American) 

-5.508 

1.600 

-.114** 

Family  income-to-needs  ratio 

0.872 

0.173 

.166*** 

Step  2 

370.829 

12.477 

WJ-R,  4.5  years 

0.347 

0.030 

.400*** 

Child  competence 

0.614 

0.334 

.058 

Self-control 

0.321 

0.156 

.065* 

Gender  (female) 

-5.349 

1.028 

-.160*** 

Ethnicity  (African  American) 

-5.445 

1.593 

-.113** 

Family  income-to-needs  ratio 

0.876 

0.173 

.166*** 

Math  discrepancy  score 

1.770 

0.650 

.084** 

Step  3 

370.777 

12.440 

WJ-R.  4.5  years 

0.348 

0.030 

.401 

Child  competence 

0.602 

0.333 

.057 

Self-control 

0.321 

0.156 

.064 

Gender  (female) 

-5.392 

1.025 

-.162 

Ethnicity  (African  American) 

-5.317 

1.589 

-.110* 

Family  income-to-needs  ratio 

0.869 

0.172 

.165 

Math  discrepancy  score 

1.751 

0.648 

.083 

Math  Discrepancy  Score  X  Income 

-0.516 

0.226 

-.069* 

Note.  Step  1 :  F( 6,  721)  =  58.69,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .328;  Step  2:  F(7,  720)  = 
51.81,  p  <  .001,  A R2  =  .007**;  Step  3:  F(8,  719)  =  46.25,  p  <  .001,  A R2  = 
.005*.  WJ-R  =  Woodcock-Johnson — Revised  Test  of  Achievement  and  Cog¬ 
nitive  Abilities. 

* p  <  .05.  <  .01.  **><. 001. 


into  the  models  after  the  teacher  discrepancy  scores.  None  of  the 
terms  was  significant,  so  they  were  not  included  in  the  final  model. 

Moderators  of  Teacher  Expectations 

Next,  moderation  was  tested  by  entering  the  interaction  terms 
into  each  model  after  all  lower  order  interaction  terms,  main 
effects,  and  controls.  No  three-way  interaction  terms  were  signif¬ 
icant  predictors  of  high  school  achievement.  For  models  using  the 
basic  reading  discrepancy  score,  interactions  between  the  teacher 
discrepancy  score  and  gender,  ethnicity  and  family  income  did  not 
predict  age  15  achievement  as  a  block,  nor  did  the  single  interac¬ 
tion  terms  (i.e.,  there  was  no  evidence  for  moderation  found  for  the 
models  shown  in  Table  5). 

The  block  of  two-way  interaction  terms  also  did  not  add  to  the 
prediction  of  high  school  achievement  for  models  that  used  the 
math  and  language  skills  discrepancy  scores  as  predictors,  though 
the  teacher  discrepancy  score  by  family  income  interaction  terms 
were  significant  predictors  in  all  models.  The  teacher  discrepancy 
score  by  family  income  interaction  terms  were  then  entered  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  subsequently  added  teacher  discrepancy  score  by  gen¬ 
der  and  teacher  discrepancy  score  by  ethnicity  interaction  terms 
were  not  significant  predictors  of  high  school  achievement  as  a 
block  or  individually,  and  they  were  dropped  from  the  final  model. 
Step  3  in  Tables  4  and  6  shows  the  results  of  the  final  models. 

The  addition  of  the  teacher  discrepancy  score  by  family  income 
interaction  term  accounted  for  a  significant,  but  less  than  1  %, 


portion  of  the  variance  in  all  models,  which  is  small  when  mea¬ 
sured  against  traditional  effect  size  benchmarks  (Cohen,  Cohen, 
West,  &  Aiken,  2003).  Aguinis,  Beaty,  Boik,  and  Pierce  (2005), 
however,  found  that  the  median  effect  size  of  interaction  terms 
(measured  in  Cohen’s/2)  was  .002  across  30  years  in  prominent 
applied  psychology  and  management  journals.  In  the  present  anal¬ 
yses,  the  Cohen’s/2  (R\ B  -  Fab/1  -  Fab)  associated  with  the 
addition  of  the  teacher  discrepancy  score  by  family  income  inter¬ 
action  term  was  as  follows:  .007  for  Applied  Problems,  .009  for 
Passage  Comprehension,  .009  for  Picture  Vocabulary,  and  .006  for 
Verbal  Analogies. 

To  illustrate  the  significant  interactions,  the  relations  between 
the  family  income-to-needs  ratio  and  the  age  15  WJ-R  scores  were 
plotted  separately  for  middle  (the  mean),  high  (+1  SD ),  and  low 
(— 1  SD)  teacher  discrepancy  scores  (Aiken  &  West,  1991).  All 
covariates  were  set  to  their  sample  means.  Figure  1  shows  that 
when  teacher  expectations  are  high,  all  students,  regardless  of 
family  income,  tend  to  perform  well  on  the  WJ-R  subscales. 
However,  the  impact  of  underestimating  math  abilities  and  lan¬ 
guage  skills  is  far  worse  for  low-income  students.  The  range  of 
scores  predicted  by  the  teacher  discrepancy  scores  accounts  for  20 
or  fewer  points  on  the  WJ-R  subscales.  In  terms  of  the  present 
sample,  the  range  of  predicted  scores  for  the  WJ-R  Applied 
Problems  subscale  (519  to  532)  is  equivalent  to  going  from  the 
42nd  percentile  to  the  73rd  percentile.  Likewise,  going  from  a  516 
to  a  524  on  the  WJ-R  Passage  Comprehension  subscale  is  similar 
to  going  from  the  bottom  36%  to  the  top  63%  of  the  sample.  For 
the  WJ-R  Picture  Vocabulary  model,  the  range  of  predicted  scores 
(from  515  to  a  522)  is  equivalent  to  21%  and  36%  of  the  sample, 
and  for  Verbal  Analogies,  the  range  (from  519  to  530)  is  equal  to 
about  30%  and  60%. 

The  significant  interactions  were  probed  with  Hayes  and  Mat- 
thes  (2009)  SPSS  Macro,  which  probes  single  DF  interactions  in 
ordinary  least  squares  regression  models  using  the  same  low, 
middle,  and  high  teacher  discrepancy  score  indicators  as  in  the 
interaction  plots  described  above. 

When  teachers  underestimated  students’  abilities,  each  1 -point 
increase  in  the  family  income-to  needs-ratio  was  associated  with  a 
0.80-point  increase  in  advanced  reading  ((3  =  .201,  95%  Cl  [.15, 
.25]),  a  0.67-point  increase  in  vocabulary  size  ((3  =  .149,  95%  Cl 
[.11,  .19]),  a  0.88-point  increase  in  verbal  reasoning  ((3  =  .198, 
95%  Cl  [.15,  .25]),  and  a  1.24-point  increase  in  math  ((3  =  .235, 
95%  Cl  [.19,  .28])  measured  by  WJ-R  scores  in  high  school, 
holding  all  other  variables  constant. 

Similarly,  when  teachers  are  accurate  in  their  expectations,  a 
1 -point  increase  in  the  family  income-to-needs  ratio  is  associated 
with  a  half-point  increase  in  the  WJ-R  Passage  Comprehension 
score  ((3  =  .128,  95%  Cl  [.09,  .16]),  a  0.37-point  increase  in  the 
WJ-R  Picture  Vocabulary  score  ((3  =  .083,  95%  Cl  [.05,  .11]),  a 
half-point  increase  in  the  WJ-R  Verbal  Analogies  score  ((3  =  .114, 
95%  Cl  [.08,  .15]),  and  a  0.74-point  increase  in  the  WJ-R  Applied 
Problems  score  ((3  =  .151,  95%  Cl  [.12,  .19])  in  high  school, 
holding  all  other  variables  constant. 

Students  whose  early  math  abilities  and  language  skills  are 
overestimated  perform  the  same  regardless  of  their  family  income 
(for  Passage  Comprehension,  (3  =  .055,  95%  Cl  [.01,  .10];  for 
Picture  Vocabulary,  (3  =  .016,  95%  Cl  [—.03,  .06];  for  Verbal 
Analogies,  (3  =  .03,  95%  Cl  [-.02,  .08];  for  math,  (|3  -  .067,  95% 
Cl  [.02,  .12]). 
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Table  5 

Regression  Analyses  Predicting  WJ-R  Passage  Comprehension,  Picture  Vocabulary,  and  Verbal  Analogies  Scores  Using  Basic 


Reading  Discrepancy  Scores  as  Predictor 


WJ-R  Passage  Comprehension0 

WJ-R  Picture  Vocabulary15 

WJ- 

-R  Verbal  Analogies0 

Predictor 

B 

SE  B 

[3 

B 

SE  B 

P 

B 

SE  B 

P 

Step  1 

441.536 

7.554 

304.919 

13.657 

361.825 

16.299 

.331*** 

WJ-R.  4.5  years 

0.211 

0.020 

.355*** 

0.464 

0.029 

.501*** 

0.331 

0.035 

Child  competence 

-0.171 

0.253 

-.021 

0.074 

0.237 

.009 

0.786 

0.283 

.088 

Self-control 

0.281 

0.121 

.075* 

0.140 

0.114 

.036 

0.422 

0.137 

.100“ 

Gender  (female) 

-0.22 

0.793 

-.001 

-1.874 

0.747 

-.072* 

0.403 

0.891 

.014 

Ethnicity  (African  American) 

-8.695 

1.196 

-.239*** 

-7.893 

1.167 

-.208*** 

-7.874 

1.393 

-.192' 

Family  income-to-needs  ratio 

0.486 

0.135 

.123*** 

0.254 

0.127 

.061* 

0.527 

0.152 

.118** 

Step  2 

445.753 

7.613 

308.418 

13.654 

369.73 

16.075 

WJ-R,  4.5  years 

0.204 

0.020 

.343*** 

0.459 

0.029 

.496*** 

0.321 

0.035 

.320*** 

Child  competence 

Self-control 

-0.305 

0.253 

0.254 

0.120 

-.038 

.067* 

-0.038 

0.118 

0.239 

0.114 

-.005 

.030 

0.532 

0.372 

0.282 

0.134 

.059 

.088** 

Gender  (female) 

-0.137 

0.789 

-.005 

-1.993 

0.745 

-.076** 

0.132 

0.877 

.005 

Ethnicity  (African  American) 

-8.630 

1.188 

-.237*** 

-7.854 

1.162 

-.207*** 

-7.785 

1.368 

-.190*** 

Family  income-to-needs  ratio 

0.501 

0.134 

.126*** 

0.261 

0.127 

.063* 

0.544 

0.149 

Basic  reading  discrepancy  score 

1.810 

0.552 

1 05*** 

1.430 

0.520 

.079** 

3.229 

0.612 

.166*** 

Note.  WJ-R  =  Woodcock-Johnson — Revised  Test  of  Achievement  and  Cognitive  Abilities. 

a  Step  1:  F{ 6,  721)  =  50.15,/?  <  .001,  R2  =  .294;  Step  2:  F(7,  720)  =  45.10,  p  <  .001,  A R2  =  .010***.  b  Step  1:  F( 6,  722)  =  87.26,/?  <  .001,  R2  = 
.420;  Step  2:  (7,  721)  =  76.56,/?  <  .001,  A R2  =  .006***.  c  Step  1;  F( 6,  724)  =  49.62,/?  <  .001,  R2  =  .291;  Step  2:  F(7,  723)  =  48.09,/?  <  .001,  AT?2  = 
.026***. 

*/?  <  .05.  **/?<. 01.  ***/?<. 001. 


Additional  simple  slope  analyses  were  then  conducted  in  order 
to  assess  the  magnitude  of  the  self-fulfilling  effects  across  different 
academic  subjects  and  student’s  economic  background  by  consid¬ 
ering  the  moderating  influence  of  income  on  the  effect  of  the 
teacher  discrepancy  scores  predicting  high  school  achievement. 
Furthermore,  the  Johnson-Neyman  technique,  which  finds  the  ex¬ 
act  value  of  a  continuous  moderator  where  the  relation  between 
two  variables  becomes  insignificant,  was  used  to  find  the  specific 
point  on  the  income-to-needs  ratio  where  the  discrepancy  scores 
no  longer  predicted  later  WJ-R  scores  (Hayes  &  Matthes,  2009). 
The  vertical  lines  in  Figure  1  represent  these  points. 

The  results  indicated  that,  holding  all  other  variables  constant, 
the  language  skills  discrepancy  score  was  significantly  related  to 
Passage  Comprehension,  Picture  Vocabulary,  and  Verbal  Analo¬ 
gies  up  to  income-to-needs  ratios  of  6.22,  5.96,  and  9.03,  respec¬ 
tively.  Holding  all  other  variables  constant,  the  self-fulfilling  ef¬ 
fects  were  stronger  at  the  poverty  threshold  (an  income-to-needs 
ratio  of  1)  for  all  models  (for  Passage  Comprehension,  (3  =  .201, 
95%  Cl  [.16,  .25];  for  Picture  Vocabulary,  (3  =  .184,  95%  Cl  [.14, 
.23];  for  Verbal  Analogies,  (3  =  .338,  95%  Cl  [.29,  .39])  than  at 
225%  of  the  poverty  threshold  (an  income-to-needs  ratio  of  2.25; 
for  Passage  Comprehension,  (3  =  .173,  95%  Cl  [.13,  .21];  for 
Picture  Vocabulary,  [3  =  .155,  95%  Cl  [.12,  .19];  for  Verbal 
Analogies,  (3  =  .306,  95%  Cl  [.26,  .34]).  For  students  from  more 
middle-class  families  (an  income-to-needs  ratio  of  4,  approxi¬ 
mately  the  sample  mean)  the  magnitude  of  the  effect  was  even 
weaker  (for  Passage  Comprehension,  (3  =  .133,  95%  Cl  [.09,  .16]; 
for  Picture  Vocabulary,  [3  =  .115,  95%  Cl  [.08,  .15];  for  verbal 
reasoning,  (3  =  .259,  95%  Cl  [.22,  .29]). 

A  similar  pattern  was  found  for  math.  The  magnitude  of  the 
relation  between  the  math  discrepancy  score  and  later  math 
achievement  became  progressively  weaker  from  the  poverty 
threshold,  to  225%  of  the  poverty  threshold,  to  400%  of  the 


poverty  threshold  ((3  =  .140,  95%  Cl  [.10,  .19],  (3  =  .107,  95%  Cl 
[.07,  .14],  (3  =  .061,  95%  Cl  [.03,  .09],  respectively),  holding  all 
other  variables  constant. 

Discussion 

Using  data  from  a  10-site,  longitudinal  study  of  U.S.  children, 
the  present  study  shows  that  students’  academic  achievements  in 
high  school  are  affected  by  early  teacher  expectations,  such  that 
high  school  students  whose  first-grade  teachers  underestimated 
their  abilities  performed  significantly  worse  on  standardized  tests 
of  math,  reading  comprehension,  vocabulary  knowledge  and  ver¬ 
bal  reasoning  than  would  have  been  predicted  on  the  basis  of  their 
early  test  scores.  Conversely,  when  early  abilities  were  overesti¬ 
mated,  high  school  students  performed  better  than  expected. 

The  findings  of  the  present  study  demonstrate  that  mispercep¬ 
tions  of  abilities  early  in  students’  schooling  continue  to  exert  an 
effect  on  academic  achievement  10  years  later.  This  confirms  the 
durability  of  self-fulfilling  prophecies  in  the  classroom  reported  by 
Alvidrez  and  Weinstein  (1999),  who  found  that  preschool  teacher 
expectations  have  an  effect  on  high  school  GPA,  though  with  a 
small  sample  size,  a  lack  of  information  on  noncognitive  covari¬ 
ates,  and  an  antiquated  IQ  test  (Jussim  et  al.,  2009).  The  present 
study,  which  used  a  large,  nationally  representative  sample,  in¬ 
cluded  noncognitive  controls  collected  with  maternal  reports  and 
observational  measures,  and  a  robust  measure  of  achievement  and 
cognitive  abilities,  accounted  for  these  limitations.  The  sizes  of  the 
effects  found  in  the  present  study  (as  measured  by  the  change  in 
R~ s  and  the  standardized  coefficients)  are  comparable  to  those 
found  in  other  naturalistic  studies  on  self-fulfilling  prophecies  in 
the  classroom,  where  effects  range  from  0  to  .40  and  a  weighted 
average  of  .07  (Jussim  et  al.,  2009). 


DISPROPORTIONATE  EFFECT  OF  TEACHER  EXPECTATION  BY  INCOME 
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Table  6 


Regression  Analyses  Predicting  WJ-R  Passage  Comprehension ,  Picture  Vocabulary,  and  Verbal  Analogies  Scores  Using  Language 
Skills  Discrepancy  Scores  as  Predictor 


Predictor 

WJ-R  Passage 
Comprehension1 

a 

WJ-R  Picture  Vocabulary15 

WJ-R  Verbal  Analogies0 

B 

SE  B 

P 

B 

SE  B 

P 

B 

SE  B 

P 

Step  1 

441.536 

7.575 

304.919 

13.695 

361.825 

16.345 

WJ-R,  4.5  years 

0.211 

0.020 

.355*** 

0.464 

0.030 

.501*** 

0.331 

0.035 

.331*** 

Child  competence 

-0.171 

0.253  - 

.021 

0.074 

0.237 

.009 

0.786 

0.283 

.088** 

Self-control 

0.281 

0.121 

.075* 

0.140 

0.115 

.036 

0.422 

0.137 

.100** 

Gender  (female) 

-0.022 

0.795  - 

.001 

-1.874 

0.749 

-.072* 

0.403 

0.894 

.014 

Ethnicity  (African  American) 

-8.695 

1.199  - 

.239*** 

-7.893 

1.171 

-.208*** 

-7.874 

1.397 

_  1Q2*** 

Family  income-to-needs  ratio 

0.486 

0.136 

1  23*** 

0.254 

0.128 

.061* 

0.527 

0.152 

.118*** 

Step  2 

451.997 

7.978 

307.581 

13.613 

368.744 

15.733 

WJ-R,  4.5  years 

0.190 

0.021 

.320*** 

0.464 

0.029 

.500*** 

0.330 

0.034 

.330*** 

Child  competence 

-0.414 

0.259  - 

.052 

-0.146 

0.244 

-.018 

0.212 

0.282 

.024 

Self-control 

0.251 

0.120 

.067* 

0.110 

0.114 

.028 

0.343 

0.132 

.081* 

Gender  (female) 

-0.329 

0.792  - 

.013 

-2.187 

0.749 

-.084** 

-0.412 

0.865 

-.015 

Ethnicity  (African  American) 

-8.753 

1.188  - 

.240*** 

-7.819 

1.162 

-.206*** 

-7.681 

1.343 

-.188*** 

Family  income-to-needs  ratio 

0.500 

0.134 

.126*** 

0.236 

0.127 

.057 

0.480 

0.147 

.108* 

Language  skills  discrepancy  score 

1.861 

0.482 

131*** 

1.520 

0.439 

.103** 

3.951 

0.508 

.247*** 

Step  3 

453.193 

7.963 

309.353 

13.585 

370.732 

15.704 

WJ-R,  4.5  years 

0.188 

0.021 

^  j  -y  *** 

0.461 

0.029 

497*** 

0.327 

0.034 

.327*** 

Child  competence 

-0.454 

0.258  - 

-.057 

-0.184 

0.244 

-.022 

0.170 

0.282 

.019 

Self-control 

0.246 

0.120 

.066* 

0.106 

0.1 14 

.027 

0.339 

0.132 

.080* 

Gender  (female) 

-0.300 

0.789  - 

-.012 

-2.170 

0.746 

-.083** 

-0.393 

0.863 

-.014 

Ethnicity  (African  American) 

-8.618 

1.185  - 

.237*** 

-7.713 

1.159 

-.204*** 

-7.562 

1.339 

-.185*** 

Family  income-to-needs  ratio 

0.511 

0.134 

1 29*** 

0.246 

0.126 

.060* 

0.492 

0.146 

.110** 

Language  skills  discrepancy  score 

1.828 

0.481 

.129*** 

1.478 

0.438 

.100*** 

3.905 

0.507 

.244*** 

Language  Skills  Discrepancy  Score  X  Income 

-0.393 

0.157  - 

-.078* 

-0.366 

0.149 

-.069** 

-0.410 

0.172 

-.072* 

Note.  WJ-R  =  Woodcock-Johnson — Revised  Test  of  Achievement  and  Cognitive  Abilities. 

a  Step  1:  F( 6,  717)  =  49.87,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .294:  Step  2:  F(7,  716)  =  45.70,  p  <  .001,  A R2  =  .014***;  Step  3:  F( 8,  715)  =  41.06,  p  <  .001,  A R2  = 
.006*.  b  Step  1:  F( 6.  718)  =  86.78,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .420;  Step  2:  F(7,  717)  =  77.22,  p  <  .001,  A R2  =  .010***;  Step  3:  F{ 8,  716)  =  68.80,  p  <  .001, 
AR2  =  .005*.  c  Step  1:  F(6,  720)  =  49.35,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .291;  Step  2:  F(7,  719)  =  54.44,  p  <  .001,  A R2  =  .055***;  Step  3:  F( 8,  718)  =  48.66,  p  < 
.001,  A R2  =  .005*. 

*  p  <  .05.  *><.01.  **><.001. 


The  present  study  also  suggests  that  teachers’  under-  and  over¬ 
estimation  of  students’  early  abilities  disproportionately  affects  the 
high  school  math  achievement  of  children  from  relatively  poorer 
families.  This  result  extends  previous  findings  (a)  that  family 
income  moderated  the  relation  between  sixth-grade  teachers’  per¬ 
ceptions  of  effort  and  students’  final  grades  that  year,  as  well  as 
standardized  math  test  scores  in  seventh  grade  (Jussim  et  ah, 
1996),  and  (b)  that  family  income  moderated  the  relation  between 
first-grade  teacher  expectations  and  third-grade  math  achievement 
(Hinnant  et  ah,  2009).  Hinnant  and  colleagues,  who  used  the  same 
population  and  included  covariates  similar  to  those  in  the  present 
study,  reported  a  larger  magnitude  of  self-fulfilling  effects  on  math 
achievement  for  students  from  lower  income  families,  (standard¬ 
ized  coefficient  =  .20)  than  found  in  the  present  study  (standard¬ 
ized  coefficient  =  .14),  consistent  with  research  showing  that 
self-fulfilling  effects  dissipate  over  time  (A.  E.  Smith,  et  ah,  1999; 
West  &  Anderson,  1976). 

Moreover,  this  study  evaluated  the  effect  of  teachers’  under-  and 
overestimation  of  language  skills  separate  from  basic  reading 
abilities.  For  language  skills,  a  significant  interaction  was  found 
between  the  teacher  discrepancy  score  and  family  income.  Under¬ 
and  overestimation  of  language  skills  disproportionately  affected 
children  from  relatively  poorer  families  with  respect  to  reading 
comprehension,  word  knowledge,  and  verbal  reasoning  test  scores. 


This  finding  is  consistent  with  the  premise  that  vocabulary  and 
phonological  awareness  are  important  for  later  reading  and  verbal 
reasoning  abilities,  particularly  for  students  from  lower  income 
families  (Hart  &  Risley,  1995;  NICHD  Early  Child  Care  Research 
Network,  2005b;  Stanovich,  1986,  2000).  This  differentially  del¬ 
eterious  effect  on  poor  students  is  not  due  to  the  impact  of  ethnicity 
on  teacher  expectations,  because  this  variable  was  taken  into 
account  in  the  analyses.  A  teacher’s  under-  and  overestimation  of 
a  student’s  basic  reading  abilities  did  not  differ  by  child  income, 
gender,  or  ethnicity. 

The  present  findings  add  insight  to  the  relation  between  family 
income  and  children’s  academic  achievement  and  abilities.  Family 
income  in  early  childhood  is  often  a  robust  predictor  of  later 
achievement  (Duncan  &  Brooks-Gunn,  1994;  Entwisle,  Alexan¬ 
der,  &  Olson,  2005).  The  magnitude  of  the  effect  of  income  on 
high  school  performance  found  in  the  present  study,  however, 
ranged  from  nonsignificant  to  .26  across  the  different  levels  of  the 
teacher  discrepancy  scores  and  academic  subjects.  There  is  little 
research  on  factors  that  moderate  the  relation  between  family 
income  and  children’s  academic  outcomes  (Bradley  &  Corwyn, 
2002).  Based  on  converging  literature  on  resiliency  and  on  medi¬ 
ating  mechanisms  of  SES  on  child  outcomes,  Bradley  and  Corwyn 
suggested  that  external  support  systems  and  access  to  additional 
resources  are  potential  moderators  of  the  association  between  SES 
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and  children’s  academic  outcomes,  which  are  similar  to  possible 
mechanisms  of  self-fulfilling  prophecies  in  the  classroom  (dis¬ 
cussed  below).  This  points  to  the  importance  of  using  integrated 
theoretical  perspectives  that  consider  the  relations  between  medi¬ 
ation  and  moderation  when  investigating  the  developmental  effects 
of  SES  (Baron  &  Kenny,  1986;  Lerner,  2003). 

Although  the  primary  goal  of  the  present  study  focused  on  the 
long-term  effects  of  self-fulfilling  prophecies  on  academic 
achievement,  the  findings  of  the  preliminary  analyses  have  impli¬ 
cations  for  the  study  of  biased  teacher  expectations.  One  issue  is 
whether  teachers’  expectations  are  influenced  by  stereotypes.  The 
present  results  suggest  that  teachers’  perceptions  of  young  stu¬ 
dents’  math,  basic  reading,  and  language  skills  are  mostly  inde¬ 
pendent  of  students’  demographic  characteristics — with  the  excep¬ 
tion  that  teachers  tend  to  overestimate  girls’  language  abilities. 
This  is  consistent  with  other  research  that  has  found  that  teachers’ 
expectations  are  generally  unrelated  to  students’  demographic 
characteristics  (Dusek  &  Joseph,  1983;  Jussim  et  al.,  1996;  Madon 
et  al.,  1998)  and  that  teachers  tend  to  overestimate  the  amount  of 
effort  girls  put  forth  in  academics  (Jussim  et  al.,  1996;  Madon  et 
al.,  1998).  But  many  other  studies  have  found  that  teachers’ 
expectations  can  be  biased  based  on  a  student’s  membership  in 
stigmatized  groups  (Alvidrez  &  Weinstein,  1999;  Jussim  &  Eccles, 
1992;  Madon  et  al.,  1998).  Some  caution  should  be  used  when 
interpreting  the  results  of  the  preliminary  analyses  because  the 
present  study  did  not  consider  teacher  and  classroom  characteris¬ 
tics,  which  have  been  found  to  moderate  the  relation  between 
student  ethnicity  and  teachers’  expectations  (McKown  &  Wein¬ 
stein,  2008;  Rubie-Davies,  2006).  Furthermore,  the  present  study 
did  not  examine  the  accumulation  of  repeated  beliefs  or  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  teacher  expectations  and  stereotype  threat,  which  may 
contribute  to  the  association  between  teacher  expectations  and 
educational  inequalities  (Madon,  Willard,  Guyll,  &  Scherr,  2011; 
McKown,  Gregory,  &  Weinstein,  2010).  The  results  of  the  present 
study,  however,  suggest  that  teacher  expectations  are  more  influ¬ 
enced  by  a  student’s  behavior  in  the  classroom  (i.e.,  self-reliance 
and  positive  affect)  than  by  demographic  characteristics. 

The  present  analyses  do  not  identify  the  mechanisms  that  link 
teacher  expectations  in  the  first  grade  to  students’  achievement  in 
high  school.  Past  research  suggests  that  teachers  treat  students 
differently  based  on  their  expectations  (Brophy,  1983;  Brophy  & 
Good,  1970,  1974;  Harris  &  Rosenthal,  1985;  Rosenthal,  1974). 
Differential  treatment  could  then  lead  to  differences  in  the  amount 
of  information  that  high-  and  low-expectation  students  are  exposed 
to,  which  expands  or  limits  the  amount  of  information  they  can 
learn  (Jussim  et  al.,  2009;  Rubie-Davies,  2007).  Differential  treat¬ 
ment  could  also  influence  a  student’s  motivation  and  self¬ 
perceptions,  in  turn,  affecting  a  student's  school  performance 


Figure  l  (opposite).  Graph  of  predicted  WJ-R  scores  at  age  15  as  a 
function  of  first-grade  family  income-to-needs  ratio  and  first-grade  teacher 
discrepancy  scores.  Lines  are  plotted  at  one  standard  deviation  above  the 
mean,  at  the  mean,  and  at  one  standard  deviation  below  the  mean  of 
the  teacher  discrepancy  scores.  The  vertical  line  represents  the  point  on  the 
income-to-needs  ratio  where  the  teacher  discrepancy  scores  are  no  longer 
significant  predictors  of  WJ-R  scores.  WJ-R  =  Woodcock-Johnson— 
Revised  Test  of  Achievement  and  Cognitive  Abilities. 
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(Brattesani  et  al,  1984;  Jussim,  1989;  Kuklinski  &  Weinstein, 

2001). 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  study  is  the  first  to  consider 
teachers’  misperceptions  of  young  students’  vocabulary  and  pho¬ 
nological  awareness,  so  the  specific  mediating  processes  of  self- 
fulfilling  effects  within  this  subject  have  not  been  explored.  The 
direct  effect  of  information  exposure — or  a  better  climate  that 
somehow  makes  learning  easier — at  the  beginning  of  an  academic 
career  may  be  particularly  important,  given  that  misperceptions  of 
language  skills  were  stronger  predictors  of  age  15  WJ-R  scores  for 
students  from  lower  income  families  than  for  more  affluent  stu¬ 
dents.  Differential  exposure  has  been  linked  to  differences  in 
language  development  between  children  from  low-  and  high- 
income  families  (Hart  &  Risley,  1995;  Hoff,  2003),  and  as  children 
move  through  elementary  school  the  gap  between  poor  and  profi¬ 
cient  students  tends  to  become  larger  (Stanovich,  1986).  Perhaps 
early  exposure  to  more  advanced  language  information,  relative  to 
actual  abilities,  based  on  a  teacher’s  misconception  allows  students 
from  lower  income  families  to  catch  up  to  their  more  affluent 
peers.  Indeed,  the  quality  of  language  exposure  in  early  schooling 
is  related  to  later  language  and  reading  development  (Dickinson  & 
Porche,  2011),  exemplifying  one  way  that  improvements  in  lan¬ 
guage  skills  early  in  a  student’s  school  career  could  be  diversely 
influential  on  advanced  reading,  vocabulary,  and  verbal  reasoning 
development.  This  may  also  explain  why  relatively  higher  income 
students’  verbal  reasoning  abilities,  the  most  complex  of  the  out¬ 
comes  in  the  present  study,  were  affected  by  first-grade  teachers’ 
misperceptions  of  language  skills. 

It  is  also  possible  that  parents’  expectations  contribute  to  the 
different  outcomes  of  teacher  expectations  by  family  income.  That 
is,  affluent  students  may  be  more  likely  than  their  less  affluent 
peers  to  have  parents  whose  own,  presumably  higher,  expectations 
for  their  children’s  achievement  countermand  the  deleterious  ef¬ 
fects  of  teacher  underestimations.  Studies  using  Eccles’s  parent 
socialization  model  demonstrated  that  parents  with  higher  incomes 
and  more  education  tended  to  have  higher  academic  expectations 
for  their  children  and  that  high  expectations,  in  turn,  predicted 
children’s  academic  achievement  through  parents’  behavior 
(Eccles  &  Davis-Kean,  2005). 

One  counter  to  the  interpretations  of  the  findings  presented  here 
is  the  possibility  that  first-grade  teachers  are  better  at  predicting 
their  students’  later  achievement  than  are  standardized  tests  alone 
because  teachers  are  sensitive  to  aspects  of  children’s  motivation 
or  competence  that  predict  later  achievement  but  that  are  not 
captured  by  standardized  tests.  If  this  were  the  case,  then  the 
results  of  the  present  analyses  simply  demonstrate  the  natural 
unfolding  of  scholastic  competence  over  time,  rather  than  the 
impact  of  self-fulfilling  prophecies.  This  is  unlikely  for  several 
reasons.  First,  noncognitive  covariates  were  included  in  the  model 
in  order  to  address  this  concern,  and  no  evidence  was  found  for  this 
argument.  Second,  if  there  are  noncognitive  factors  that  influence 
WJ-R  scores,  the  influence  of  these  variables  should  have  been 
taken  into  account  by  the  use  of  pre-first-grade  WJ-R  scores  as 
covariates  in  the  analyses.  It  seems  unlikely  that  first-grade  teach¬ 
ers  are  able  to  pick  up  on  something  that  would  influence  later 
performance  on  the  WJ— R  that  would  not  also  have  influenced  the 
students’  earlier  performance  on  the  same  test.  Finally,  because 
teachers’  expectations  influence  later  achievement  among  low- 
and  middle-class  students,  but  not  students  from  higher  income 


families  (except  for  verbal  reasoning  abilities,  where  relatively 
higher  income  students  also  benefited  from  teacher  overestima¬ 
tion),  any  unidentified  variable  that  accurately  influences  teachers’ 
expectations  would  therefore  have  to  operate  differentially  at  dif¬ 
ferent  family  income  levels,  which  is  also  unlikely. 

The  present  study  has  several  limitations  that  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Although  many  covariates  were  included  in  the  analyses, 
the  results  cannot  be  interpreted  as  causal.  Also,  the  present 
analyses  only  considered  differences  between  African  American 
and  White  students  from  lower  income  families.  The  self-fulfilling 
effects  of  teachers’  misperceptions  across  these  ethnic  groups 
within  students  from  middle-  and  high-income  families  should  be 
explored  in  future  research.  Furthermore,  the  present  results  should 
not  be  generalized  to  student  SES  in  general  because  only  family 
income  was  considered.  It  is  important  to  consider  multiple  indi¬ 
cators  of  SES  separately  when  investigating  the  influence  of  SES 
on  development  and  achievement  (Duncan  &  Magnuson,  2003). 
Future  research  should  consider  the  moderation  of  both  parents’ 
education  and  occupation  on  the  association  between  teachers’ 
misperceptions  and  students’  achievement.  Finally,  the  size  of  the 
effects  found  here,  as  measured  by  the  standardized  coefficients 
(the  betas  reported  in  the  Results  section)  and  the  changes  in  R2, 
are  small  to  moderate  by  traditional  standards  (Cohen  et  al.,  2003). 

The  results  of  this  study,  however,  should  not  be  dismissed  as 
practically  unimportant  on  the  basis  of  traditional  measures  of 
effect  sizes,  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  changes  in  R2 s  when  the 
interaction  terms  were  entered  into  the  equations  in  the  present 
study  were  larger  than  the  median  effect  size  among  over  100 
articles  that  included  interactions  using  multiple  regression  in 
influential  applied  psychology  and  business  journals  (Aguinis  et 
al.,  2005).  Second,  academic  achievement  is  a  multiple-determined 
factor,  which  makes  above-moderate  effects  for  one  covariate  rare 
(Ahadi  &  Diener,  1989).  Finally,  readers  should  remember  that 
effects  that  are  dismissed  as  small  in  psychology  are  often  larger 
than  effects  in  the  medical  fields  that  are  taken  very  seriously  by 
both  medical  researchers  and  the  general  public  (Rosenthal,  1990). 

Conclusion 

This  study  investigated  one  aspect  of  the  complex  cognitive  and 
behavioral  processes  underlying  student-teacher  relationships  and 
found  that  early  inaccurate  teacher  expectations  were  a  lasting 
contributor  to  later  academic  performance.  Furthermore,  the  find¬ 
ings  suggest  that  self-fulfilling  prophecies  in  the  classroom  vary 
across  academic  subjects  and  family  income.  Under-  and  overes¬ 
timation  of  early  math  and  language  abilities,  but  not  reading 
abilities,  seemed  to  have  a  more  meaningful  effect  on  students 
from  lower  income  families.  The  fact  that  self-fulfilling  prophecies 
in  first-grade  classrooms  exerted  an  especially  lasting  impact  on 
the  achievement  of  disadvantaged  students  raises  the  possibility 
that  teachers’  underestimation  of  poor  children’s  academic  abili¬ 
ties  may  be  one  factor  that  contributes  to  the  persistent  and 
worrisome  gap  in  achievement  between  children  from  different 
socioeconomic  backgrounds.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers’  overes¬ 
timation  of  abilities  seemed  to  disproportionally  help  low-income 
students,  suggesting  that  knowledge  of  self-fulfilling  prophecies  in 
the  classroom  could  be  relevant  to  policies  aimed  at  ameliorating 
the  achievement  gap  between  low-  and  high-income  students, 
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especially  considering  the  persistence  of  the  achievement  gap  in 
America. 
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This  is  the  first  meta-analysis  that  investigates  the  differential  prediction  of  undergraduate  and  graduate 
college  admission  tests  for  women  and  men.  Findings  on  130  independent  samples  representing  493,048 
students  are  summarized.  The  underprediction  of  women’s  academic  performance  (d  =  0.14)  and  the 
overprediction  of  men’s  academic  performance  ( d  =  -0.16)  are  generalizable,  albeit  small.  Transferred 
onto  a  4-point  grading  scale,  women  earn  college  grades  that  are  0.24  points  higher  than  those  of  men 
with  the  same  admission  test  result.  Combining  admission  tests  with  indicators  of  previous  academic 
achievements,  such  as  high  school  grades,  reduces  the  amount  of  under-  and  overprediction.  Moderator 
analysis  reveals  that  the  underprediction  of  women’s  academic  performance  by  admission  tests  is  a 
problem  of  the  past  and  present.  Predictor  differences  as  well  as  criterion  differences  are  not  associated 
with  over-  and  underprediction.  Rather,  undergraduate  college  admission  tests  show  more  underpredic¬ 
tion  of  women’s  academic  performance  than  graduate  admission  tests.  These  results  point  to  differences 
between  undergraduate  and  graduate  students,  the  latter  being  more  selected. 
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Every  year,  millions  of  people  take  standardized  admission  tests 
in  order  to  be  accepted  into  a  college  or  university.  The  significant 
influence  of  the  tests  on  this  key  aspect  of  society  has  induced  a 
vast  amount  of  research  regarding  the  predictive  power  of  admis¬ 
sion  tests.  The  raw  correlation  between  the  SAT  and  first-year 
college  grade  point  averages  (GPA)  is  0.35  and  increases  to  0.53 
after  correction  for  range  restriction1  (Kobrin,  Patterson,  Shaw, 
Mattern,  &  Barbuti,  2008).  The  Graduate  Management  Admission 
Test  (GMAT;  Kuncel,  Crede,  &  Thomas,  2007),  the  Graduate 
Record  Examination  (GRE;  Kuncel,  Wee,  Serafin,  &  Hezlett, 
2010),  and  subject-specific  admission  tests  in  German-speaking 
countries  (Hell,  Trapmann,  &  Schuler,  2007)  show  similar  results. 
Although  predictive  validity  is  necessary  for  high  stakes  testing 
(see  Standards  for  Educational  and  Psychological  Testing;  Amer¬ 
ican  Educational  Research  Association,  American  Psychological 
Association,  and  National  Council  on  Measurement  in  Education, 
1999),  it  is  not  sufficient  for  its  fairness. 

A  review  of  existing  literature  supports  the  conclusion  that 
professionally  constructed  tests  are  not  systematically  biased 
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against  minority  group  members  in  the  prediction  of  academic 
performance  (Linn,  1973;  Sackett,  Borneman,  &  Connelly,  2008; 
Young  &  Kobrin,  2001).  There  is,  however,  evidence  that  achieve¬ 
ment  test  scores  underpredict  women’s  academic  performance 
(Holden,  1989;  Young  &  Kobrin,  2001).  In  other  words,  females 
with  the  same  test  scores  as  males  earn  better  college  grades  on 
average.  Efforts  to  summarize  the  literature  in  this  field  are  more 
than  10  years  old  and  restricted  with  regard  to  content  and  method. 
The  present  study  overcomes  these  limitations  by  providing  an 
up-to-date  meta-analysis.  International  research  results  respecting 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  college  admissions  are  consid¬ 
ered  and  for  the  first  time,  group-specific  residuals  from  large- 
scale  studies  are  summarized  with  the  help  of  meta-analytic  tech¬ 
niques. 

Test  Fairness  and  Test  Bias  in  Predicting  Subgroups 

Regarding  the  definition  of  test  fairness  and  test  bias  there  has 
been  some  disagreement  in  the  past.  Today,  there  is  consensus  that 
bias  relates  more  to  statistical  approaches,  whereas  fairness  is  a 
more  value-laden  concept  (Meade  &  Fetzer,  2009).  In  the  present 
study,  we  focus  on  a  bias,  which  can  emerge  in  the  prediction  of 
a  subgroup’s  criterion  as  defined  by  Cleary  (1968): 

A  test  is  biased  for  members  of  a  subgroup  of  the  population  if  in  the 
prediction  of  a  criterion,  for  which  the  test  was  designed,  consistent 
nonzero  errors  of  prediction  are  made  for  members  of  the  subgroup. 


Analyzing  only  admitted  and  enrolled  students  underestimates  the  true 
correlation,  since  admitted  students  tend  to  have  a  narrower  range  of  test 
scores  than  the  applicant  pool.  This  problem  can  be  addressed  by  correcting 
the  correlation  for  range  restriction.  The  Pearson-Lawley  multivariate 
correction  can  be  applied  for  this  purpose  (e.g.,  Gulliksen,  1950). 
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In  other  words,  the  test  is  biased  if  the  criterion  score  predicted  from 
the  common  regression  line  is  consistently  too  high  or  too  low  for 
members  of  the  subgroup,  (p.  115) 

This  approach  is  endorsed  by  the  Principles  for  the  Validation  and 
Use  of  Personnel  Selection  Procedures  (Society  for  Industrial  and 
Organizational  Psychology,  2003)  and  the  Standards  for  Educa¬ 
tional  and  Psychological  Testing  (American  Educational  Research 
Association  et  al.,  1999).  The  Standards  conclude  that  “no  bias 
exists  if  the  regression  equations  relating  the  test  and  the  criterion 
are  indistinguishable  for  the  groups  in  question”  (American  Edu¬ 
cational  Research  Association  et  al.,  1999,  p.  79). 

Although  Cleary  (1968)  and  the  Standards  (American  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Association  et  al.,  1999)  used  the  term  test  bias 
“the  term  differential  prediction  much  more  accurately  describes 
what  is  assessed  by  the  regression-based  procedure  for  evaluating 
the  across  groups  equality  of  the  relationship  between  the  test  and 
the  criterion”  (Meade  &  Fetzer,  2009,  p.  740).  The  present  study 
follows  this  suggestion  and  applies  the  term  differential  prediction. 

Differences  Between  Differential  Prediction  and 
Differential  Validity 

It  is  important  to  distinguish  between  differential  validity  and 
differential  prediction,  because  they  are  obviously  related  but  not 
identical  concepts  (Young  &  Kobrin,  2001).  Differential  validity 
determines  whether  the  correlations  between  test  results  and  a 
criterion  are  equal  across  various  groups.  In  contrast,  differential 
prediction  refers  to  group  differences  in  regression  equations  or  in 
standard  errors  of  estimates.  Consequently,  “equal  correlations  do 
not  necessarily  imply  equal  standard  errors  of  estimate,  nor  do  they 
necessarily  imply  equal  slopes  or  intercepts”  (Linn,  1978,  p.  51 1). 
A  test  may  predict  the  criterion  with  the  same  accuracy  for  differ¬ 
ent  subgroups  but  may  still  underpredict  one  of  these  groups. 

In  empirical  test  evaluations,  the  employment  of  differential 
validity  studies  is  much  more  widespread  than  the  employment  of 
differential  prediction  studies.  Differences  in  prediction,  however, 
have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  considerations  of  selection  (Linn, 
1982).  The  underpredicted  group  is  particularly  worrisome,  be¬ 
cause  group  members  with  low  scores  on  the  test  may  not  be 
admitted  even  though  they  would  perform  well  at  college  or 
university  (Huff,  Koenig,  Treptau,  &  Sireci,  1999). 

How  to  Measure  Differential  Prediction 

Analyzing  Differences  in  Regression  Equations 

Gulliksen  and  Wilks  (1950)  recommended  computing  separate 
regression  lines  for  each  group  and  analyzing  the  components  of 
these  regression  models  sequentially  in  three  steps:  (a)  compare 
the  standard  errors  of  estimate;  (b)  test  the  slope  differences, 
assuming  that  the  errors  are  equal;  and  (c)  test  the  intercept 
differences,  assuming  that  the  errors  and  the  slope  differences  are 
equal.  Since  then,  this  procedure  has  often  been  used  without  step 
one,  testing  for  differences  in  the  errors  of  estimate  (e.g.,  Bridge- 
man  &  Wendler,  1991 ;  Cleary,  1968).  In  order  to  predict  academic 
performance  with  college  admission  tests,  Cleary  implemented  this 
procedure  in  1968.  From  that  time  on,  most  of  the  corresponding 
studies  have  referred  to  Cleary  (1968)  and  have  called  this  statis¬ 


tical  procedure  the  Cleary  approach  (e.g.,  Linn,  1973;  Meade  & 
Tonidandel,  2010).  Performing  a  moderated  multiple  regression 
and  testing  its  components  is  equivalent  to  this  procedure  (Bartlett, 
Bobko,  Mosier,  &  Hannan,  1978).  The  corresponding  formula  is 

Y  =  b0  +  bxXx  +  b2X2  + b3XxX2,  (1) 

in  which  Xx  is  the  predictor  (e.g.,  admission  test  score),  X2  is  the 

group  dummy  variable  (e.g.,  sex),  and  Y  is  the  predicted  criterion 
(e.g.,  predicted  academic  achievement).  The  group  regression  lines 
are  regarded  as  being  identical  if  there  are  no  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  intercepts  and/or  slopes  of  the  regression  lines 
for  the  groups  in  question.  If  the  intercepts  differ  but  the  slopes  do 
not,  one  can  draw  a  clear  conclusion  regarding  over-  and  under¬ 
prediction.  The  group  with  the  larger  intercept  is  underpredicted, 
meaning  that  members  of  this  group  perform  better  than  predicted 
by  the  test  (on  average).  The  group  with  the  smaller  intercept  is 
overpredicted  by  the  test.  These  group  members  perform  worse 
than  predicted.  If  the  slopes  differ,  regression  lines  may  cross  and 
therefore  conclusions  regarding  over-  and  underprediction  may 
vary  between  different  test  score  sections. 

Analyzing  Differences  in  Group-Specific  Residuals 

As  an  alternative  to  the  Cleary  approach,  Lawshe  (1983)  intro¬ 
duced  a  simplified  procedure.  In  this  method,  the  mean  residuals 
for  every  group  are  calculated  based  on  a  common  regression  line. 
Negative  group  residuals  indicate  overprediction.  Positive  group 
residuals  indicate  underprediction.  In  some  exceptions,  the  predic¬ 
tion  error  is  calculated  by  subtracting  the  actual  from  the  predicted 
criterion  or  the  algebraic  sign  of  the  residuals  is  changed  inten¬ 
tionally  in  order  to  align  the  sign  to  the  meaning  (e.g.,  Bridgeman, 
McCamley-Jenkins,  &  Ervin,  2000;  Clark  &  Grandy,  1984; 
Talento-Miller,  2008).  In  large-scale  studies,  group-specific  resid¬ 
uals  are  preferred  to  the  significance  tests  of  Cleary  because 
statistical  tests  are  prone  to  indicate  significance  due  to  the  large 
test  power  (e.g.,  Cohen,  1988). 

Previous  Efforts  to  Summarize  Sex-Specific 
Differential  Prediction  of  Admission  Tests 

In  this  section,  we  provide  a  short  summary  of  two  previous 
reviews  that  explore  differential  prediction  of  admission  tests  by 
gender,  and  we  show  the  restrictions  of  these  reviews. 

Sanber  and  Millman  (1987)  summarized  differential  prediction 
effects  associated  with  standardized  achievement  tests.  The  au¬ 
thors  aggregated  38  studies  including  147  samples  in  an  unpub¬ 
lished  meta-analysis.  Results  showed  a  significant  mean  slope 
difference  (M  =  -0.80;  SD  =  1.87)  and  no  significant  intercept 
difference  (M  =  0.20;  SD  =  2.31).  The  method  used  to  compare 
and  aggregate  the  b  values  is  questionable  because  there  is  no 
statistical  justification  for  a  simple  summary  of  slope  differences 
(Becker  &  Wu,  2007).  Since  Sanber  and  Millman  (1987)  found 
slope  differences,  the  aggregated  results  allowed  no  clear  conclu¬ 
sion  about  over-  and  underprediction.  Therefore,  they  provided  a 
descriptive  summary.  Of  the  summarized  samples  81%  reported 
equal  slopes  for  males  and  females.  In  53%  of  these  cases,  the 
intercepts  were  higher  for  females  than  for  males,  indicating  mar¬ 
ginal  underprediction  of  women  and  marginal  overprediction  of 
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men.  Still,  the  results  did  not  allow  conclusions  about  college 
admission  tests  in  particular,  only  about  achievement  tests  in 
general. 

In  2001,  Young  and  Kobrin  published  an  extensive  summary 
about  the  literature  on  differential  prediction  in  American  college 
admission  (Young  &  Kobrin,  2001).  The  review  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  the  majority  of  studies  reported  underprediction  of 
females.  More  precisely,  the  mean  underprediction  of  women  was 
about  0.06  grade  points  (based  on  a  0-4  scale).  One  limitation  of 
this  study  was  that  these  results  were  inferred  without  applying 
meta-analytic  techniques.  Therefore,  despite  the  broad  scope  of  the 
review,  conclusions  about  the  generalizability  of  the  results  cannot 
be  drawn.  Further,  studies  using  a  combination  of  test  scores  and 
high  school  grades  as  predictors  were  not  considered  separately. 

The  Present  Study 

There  are  two  major  goals  in  the  present  study.  The  first  is  to 
examine  the  general  extent  of  the  potential  underprediction  of 
women’s  academic  performance  and  the  potential  overprediction 
of  men’s  academic  performance  by  undergraduate  and  graduate 
admission  tests.  As  a  related  question,  we  investigate  whether 
the  combination  of  high  school  GPA  (HGPA)  and  undergraduate 
admission  tests,  or  undergraduate  GPA  (UGPA)  and  graduate 
admission  tests  reduces  the  magnitude  of  differential  prediction. 
Previous  research  suggests  that  combining  grades  and  test  scores 
yields  less  bias  than  test  scores  alone  (e.g.,  Mattern,  Patterson, 
Shaw,  Kobrin,  &  Barbuti,  2008). 

Unlike  the  two  studies  summarized  in  the  previous  section,  we 
focus  on  undergraduate  and  graduate  tests,  and  we  separately 
investigate  predictions  based  on  tests  and  tests  combined  with 
grades.  We  implement  an  international  perspective  by  searching 
established  literature  databases  that  list  primary  studies  from  all 
over  the  world,  like  Web  of  Science  and  PSYNDEX.  We  also 
include  recent  findings,  since  many  large-scale  studies  have  been 
published  in  the  last  decade.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  apply  meta- 
analytic  methods  to  test  the  generalizability  of  the  results. 

If  we  find  differential  prediction,  the  second  goal  is  to  improve 
our  understanding  regarding  the  factors  that  are  related  to  the 
underprediction  of  women’s  performance  by  identifying  potential 
moderators.  Various  moderators  are  discussed  in  the  literature 
(e.g.,  Sackett  et  ah,  2008;  Zwick,  2002).  In  the  present  meta¬ 
analysis  we  focus  on  the  most  promising. 

First,  we  look  at  publication  and  sample  properties.  Nowadays 
items  are  well  reviewed  to  avoid  test  content  that  is  more  familiar 
to  men  or  women  (Zwick,  2002,  p.  152;  Educational  Testing 
Service,  2009).  To  investigate  whether  this  fact  has  reduced  dif¬ 
ferential  prediction  changes  over  time  are  examined.  The  mean  age 
of  the  prospective  students  is  assessed  to  control  for  possible 
gender  differences  in  cognitive  development  (e.g.,  Ellis  et  ah, 
2008,  p.  287;  Lynn  &  Irwing,  2004;  Lynn  &  Kanazawa,  2011). 

Second,  we  look  at  test  and  grading  properties.  The  test  type/ 
name  is  an  obvious  candidate  regarding  moderators  because  test 
content  plays  a  crucial  role  in  test  outcomes  (Zwick,  2002).  Sim¬ 
ilarly,  different  test  components  such  as  verbal  and  mathematic 
sections  might  be  linked  to  differential  prediction  (e.g.,  Bridge- 
man,  Pollack,  &  Burton,  2008;  Patterson,  Mattern,  &  Kobrin, 
2009). 


We  also  test  if  differential  prediction  is  related  to  test  score 
differences  between  men  and  women  and  differences  in  college 
grades.  According  to  Meade  and  Fetzer  (2009),  if  a  biased  test  is 
responsible  for  different  group  regression  lines,  there  is  most  likely 
a  test  score  difference  (but  no  relating  criterion  difference).  Con¬ 
versely,  criterion  differences  (but  no  relating  test  score  difference) 
indicate  some  type  of  bias  in  the  criterion. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  that  the  prediction  of  final  grades  is 
less  biased  than  the  prediction  of  the  first-year  GPA.  This  could  be 
due  to  differential  dropout  rates  or  due  to  changing  requirements  of 
the  learning  content.  We  therefore  also  test  the  relation  of  differ¬ 
ential  prediction  and  the  time  span  between  predictor  and  criterion 
assessment. 

Finally,  we  look  at  course  taking  patterns.  It  was  argued  that 
females  tend  to  enroll  in  less  stringent  courses  with  more  lenient 
grading  systems  (Alon  &  Gelbgiser,  2011;  Conger  &  Long,  2010). 
Correcting  for  differences  in  grading  standards  or  course  taking 
patterns  reduced  underprediction  of  women  (Bridgeman  et  ah, 
2000;  Ramist,  Lewis,  &  McCamley-Jenkins,  1994;  Willingham, 
Pollack,  &  Lewis,  2002).  Leonard  and  Jiang  (1999),  nevertheless, 
showed  that  underprediction  of  women’s  grades  persists  after 
controlling  for  gender  differences  in  fields  of  study  and  for  sample 
selection  bias. 

Method 

Literature  Search 

We  used  three  search  strategies  to  locate  published  and  unpub¬ 
lished  studies:  (a)  database  searches  of  PsycINFO,  ERIC,  PubMed, 
PsycARTICLES,  Web  of  Science,  PSYNDEX,  and  Google 
Scholar  using  the  search  terms  (sex  or  gender)  paired  with  (dif¬ 
ferential  predict*  or  academic  predict*  or  predict*  bias  etc.)  paired 
with  (admission  test*  or  placement  test*  etc.);  (b)  manual  searches 
through  the  reference  lists  of  key  articles;  and  (c)  screenings  of 
test-homepages  and  homepages  of  test  providers  (e.g.,  The  College 
Board).  The  search  was  conducted  at  the  beginning  of  2010.  All 
studies  published  before  then  were  considered. 

Inclusion  Criteria 

Each  of  the  potential  articles  was  evaluated  for  inclusion  based 
on  the  following  criteria.  First,  the  study  had  to  examine  the 
prediction  of  men’s  and  women’s  college  performance  by  an 
admission  test  or  a  combination  of  admission  test  result  and 
previous  grades.  Second,  the  authors  had  to  report  differential 
prediction  results  for  men  and  women  by  (a)  estimating  separate 
regression  lines  for  each  gender  and  comparing  their  slopes  and 
intercepts  (this  also  includes  moderated  multiple  regression  studies 
with  interaction  terms);  or  (b)  estimating  a  joint  regression  line, 
analyzing  the  mean  residual  for  each  gender  and  reporting  enough 
information  to  calculate  effect  sizes;  or  (c)  providing  all  required 
information  to  calculate  the  standardized  mean  residuals  post  hoc. 
Third,  the  study  must  have  been  published  in  English  or  in  Ger¬ 
man.  We  also  considered  studies  written  in  German,  our  native 
language,  to  further  extend  the  number  of  potential  samples.  If  the 
same  sample  was  analyzed  in  multiple  studies,  we  only  included 
the  study  that  contained  most  of  the  relevant  data  to  avoid  a 
duplicate  study  effect  (Wood,  2008). 
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Summary  of  the  Data  Set 

The  literature  search  identified  962  studies.  Out  of  this  pool,  42 
studies  met  all  of  the  inclusion  criteria.  The  remaining  studies 
could  not  be  included,  mainly  because  they  only  reported  differ¬ 
ential  validities  without  providing  statistics  on  differential  predic¬ 
tion.  Further  reasons  for  exclusion  were  limited  criteria  informa¬ 
tion  (e.g.,  dichotomous  pass/fail)  and  insufficient  information 
about  the  required  statistics  for  each  gender.  Also,  prediction 
models  that  contained  additional  predictor  variables  (e.g.,  person¬ 
ality  traits)  could  not  be  statistically  disentangled. 

The  selected  studies  were  published  between  1973  and  2009, 
and  they  contained  130  samples  with  a  total  of  493,048  partici¬ 
pants.  Group-specific  residuals  or  the  information  required  to 
calculate  them  were  reported  in  28  studies  (83  samples).  Out  of 
these  samples,  55  reported  residuals  based  on  an  admission  test, 
and  52  offered  residuals  based  on  a  combination  of  admission  test 
and  HGPA/UGPA.  Differences  in  regression  equations  were  re¬ 
ported  in  14  studies  (47  samples).  Apparently,  there  was  an  over¬ 
lap  between  the  studies/samples  reporting  residuals  based  on  ad¬ 
mission  tests  and  studies  reporting  residuals  based  on  the 
combination  of  test  scores  and  HGPA/UGPA.  We  handled  this 
dependency  by  separately  aggregating  the  residuals.  There  was  no 
overlap  between  samples  providing  residuals  and  samples  provid¬ 
ing  differences  in  regression  equations.  The  criterion  was  typically 
first  year  GPA  (more  detailed  characteristics  of  the  studies,  such  as 
author,  sample  size,  and  name  of  the  admission  test  are  presented 
in  Tables  SI  and  S2  in  the  online  supplemental  materials). 

Coding  of  Study  Variables 

Data  of  independent  samples  were  coded  separately.  For 
some  samples,  all  required  information  was  obtained  for  dif¬ 
ferent  predictors  and/or  criteria.  In  these  cases,  the  following 
decision  rules  were  applied.  First,  the  whole  test  was  used  as  the 
predictor  instead  of  test  parts.  Second,  the  criterion  with  the 
biggest  sample  size  was  chosen.  In  ambiguous  cases,  the  first 
year  GPA  was  analyzed  instead  of  later  earned  grades.  Only 
three  studies  offered  different  criteria.  We  therefore  could  not 
make  use  of  multivariate  techniques  to  handle  multiple  out¬ 
comes  (e.g.,  Becker,  2000). 

Following  aspects  were  coded  as  potential  moderators:  publica¬ 
tion  year,  age  of  the  participants,  test  type,  verbal  and  mathematic 
test  components,  gender  differences  in  test  scores,  gender  differ¬ 
ences  in  HGPA/UGPA,  average  time  span  between  predictor  as¬ 
sessment  and  criterion  assessment,  and  freedom  of  course  choice. 
Test  score  and  grade  differences  were  expressed  in  effect  sizes 
before  the  moderator  analyses  were  performed.  If  both  statistics 
were  given,  we  corrected  the  predictor  differences  with  the  help  of 
the  criterion  differences  and  vice  versa. 

The  first  and  the  second  authors  coded  all  of  the  studies  inde¬ 
pendently.  Both  were  familiar  with  the  field  of  study  and  had 
created  the  coding  scheme.  The  initial  interrater  agreement  was 
96%.  Discrepancies  between  the  raters  were  solved  by  consulting 
a  third  rater  and  having  discussions  to  reach  a  consensus.  There 
were  no  coded  variables  with  a  disproportionate  amount  of  initial 
differences. 


Analytical  Procedures 

Summarizing  residuals.  In  order  to  aggregate  residuals,  they 
have  to  be  transferred  to  summable  statistics.  Lawshe  (1983) 

proposed  to  test  whether  group-specific  mean  residuals  (Emen  and 

Ewomen)  differ  with 

t=[{Emen-Ewomen)/SD]-\/N.  (2) 

Unfortunately,  the  two  mean  residuals  are  not  independent  of  each 
other  because 

^ men  '  E men  ^ women  '  E women  b.  (3) 

Thus,  the  assumption  of  the  t  test  for  independent  subgroups  is 
violated.  To  avoid  this  problem,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  proposal 
from  Lawshe  (1983).  Instead,  we  recommend  the  null  hypothesis 
that  suggests  that  the  sex-specific  residuals  do  not  differ  from  zero: 

tj  =  [(Ej  -  Q)/SD]  ■  \/rNJ  (j  =  men,  women).  (4) 

Previous  research  suggests  an  underprediction  of  women’s  perfor¬ 
mance,  but  we  do  not  want  to  exclude  the  option  that  there  is 
indeed  an  overprediction.  The  same  applies  vice  versa  to  men. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  looking  at  two-tailed  tests. 

In  the  present  meta-analysis  we  did  not  perform  the  t  tests  but, 
rather,  calculated  the  corresponding  effect  sizes  within  each  sam¬ 
ple  (for  each  gender  separately).  According  to  Cohen  (1988,  pp. 
45-48)  the  effect  sizes  were  calculated  by 

dj  =  (Ej  —  0 )/SD  (j  =  men,  women).  (5) 

We  used  the  standard  deviation  of  the  total  sample  since  the 
residuals  are  based  on  one  regression  line  (this  procedure  is  equiv¬ 
alent  to  standardizing  the  residuals).  If  the  total  standard  deviation 
was  not  reported,  we  computed  the  pooled  standard  deviation.  In 
cases  where  there  was  no  standard  deviation  available,  it  was 
calculated  by 

SD  =  -\/s2y-(\-R2xy),  (6) 

in  which  S2  is  the  criterion  variance  and  R2y  is  the  variance 
explained  by  the  regression. 

After  calculating  effect  sizes  within  each  sample,  we  sepa¬ 
rately  accumulated  the  d  values  for  men  and  women.  Two 
bare-bones  meta-analyses  were  performed  (i.e.,  correction  of 
the  observed  variance  for  sampling  error;  Hunter  &  Schmidt, 
2004).  We  chose  the  random-effects  model  as  we  expected 
effect  size  variations  based  on  sample  characteristics  (Boren- 
stein,  Hedges,  Higgins,  &  Rothstein,  2010).  Significant  Q  sta¬ 
tistics  in  the  fixed-effects  tests  of  homogeneity  should  support 
this  choice.  The  corresponding  formula  for  the  weighted  aver¬ 
age  effect  size  was 

dj  =  2  Wjidj/Yj  Wji  O'  =  men,  women-,  i  =  sample),  (7) 

with  w,-  as  the  weight  for  the  ith  study.  The  inverse  of  the  variance, 
which  for  one  variable  relationship  is  sample  size  divided  by  the 
variance  of  the  target  variable,  was  used  as  the  weight  (Lipsey  & 
Wilson,  2001,  p.  72).  Since  we  had  standardized  effect  sizes  d  (and 
not  raw  mean  residuals)  the  standard  deviation  of  the  target  vari- 
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able  was  1,  so  w,  =  nt.  For  a  corresponding  example,  see  Hunter 
and  Schmidt  (2004,  p.  289).  Further  corrections  for  artifacts  were 
not  possible  because  there  were  no  artifact  information  reported 
with  regard  to  the  mean  residuals. 

We  calculated  95%  confidence  intervals  and  90%  credibility 
intervals  and  tested  the  homogeneity  of  the  effect  sizes.  The 
homogeneity  test  allows  conclusions  on  whether  the  samples  do 
share  a  common  population  effect  size  or  not.  We  used  the  heter¬ 
ogeneity  test  ( Q  test)  according  to  Shadish  and  Haddock  (2009) 
based  on  a  fixed-effects  model.  Finally,  we  conducted  moderator 
analyses  to  examine  the  source  of  heterogeneity. 

Summarizing  regression  equations.  Although  the  method¬ 
ological  literature  on  meta-analytic  techniques  is  substantial,  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  issue  of  summarizing  regression 
slopes  and  intercepts.  This  fact  can  be  explained  by  several  chal¬ 
lenges  (for  a  detailed  discussion,  see  Aguinis,  Culpepper,  & 
Pierce,  2010). 

An  overview  of  the  existing  methods  for  summarizing  slopes 
was  given  by  Becker  and  Wu  (2007).  They  addressed  the  short¬ 
comings  of  these  methods  by  presenting  a  new  multivariate  gen¬ 
eralized  least  squares  approach.  Anyhow,  this  method  is  also 
limited,  because  it  requires  knowledge  of  the  covariances  among 
slopes,  which  are  rarely  reported. 

A  new  approach  recommended  using  the  semipartial  corre¬ 
lation  (between  predictor  and  criterion)  as  a  partial  effect  size 
(Aloe  &  Becker,  2011;  e.g.,  see  Aloe  &  Becker,  2009).  This 
method  allows  summarizing  linear  models  with  more  than  one 
predictor.  In  the  present  model,  we  have  two  predictors  and  an 
interaction  term  (see  Equation  1).  To  aggregate  the  interaction 
terms  the  corresponding  r-statistic  as  well  as  the  correlation 
between  the  interaction  term  and  the  test  score  is  needed  (given 
that,  the  test  score  and  sex  are  related).  Our  identified  studies 
rarely  reported  this  information  (especially  the  correlations). 
Moreover,  some  studies  only  reported  the  standardized  regres¬ 
sion  weight  for  gender  (e.g.,  Bridgeman  &  Wendler,  1991)  and 
others  reported  the  contribution  to  R 2  of  intercept  and  slopes 
(e.g.,  Pennock-Roman,  1994).  This  mixture  of  available  infor¬ 
mation  about  regression  equations  is  in  line  with  Borneman’s 
(2010)  conclusion  that  “it  is  unlikely  there  are  sufficient  data  in 
published  manuscripts  lying  around  for  meta-analysis”  (p.  225). 
Despite  theoretically  having  the  desired  statistical  properties, 
methods  for  aggregating  regression  equations  could  not  be 
applied  because  the  relevant  studies  did  not  report  sufficient 
data.  In  order  to  still  summarize  the  studies  reporting  regression 
equations,  we  created  a  descriptive  summary. 


Results 

Gender-Specific  Residuals 

For  each  gender,  we  calculated  separate  mean  effect  sizes  based 
on  (a)  studies  that  used  admission  test  results  as  the  sole  predictor 
and  (b)  studies  that  used  a  combination  of  admission  test  results 
and  HGPA  or  UGPA  as  the  predictor.  We  also  calculated  mean 
effect  sizes  across  the  studies,  without  the  four  large-scale  studies 
(A  >  5,000).  The  results  were  substantially  the  same. 

Egger’s  regression  test  for  funnel  plot  asymmetry  (Sterne  & 
Egger,  2005)  is  not  significant  for  three  of  the  four  funnels  (fe¬ 
males:  admission  test  as  predictor  t  —  1.23,  p  =  .225;  females: 
admission  test  and  HGPA/UGPA  as  predictor  t  =  1.90,  p  =  .063; 
males:  admission  test  and  HGPA/UGPA  as  predictor  t  =  0.93,  p  = 
.356).  Only  the  funnel  of  the  effect  sizes  for  males,  based  on  the 
admission  test  as  the  sole  predictor,  reaches  significance  (f  =  2.52, 
p  =  .015).  Since  the  effect  sizes  for  males  and  females  are  based 
on  the  exact  same  amount  of  unpublished  and  published  studies, 
we  think  there  is  no  substantial  publication  bias.  Moreover,  the 
asymmetric  funnel  is  related  to  an  unequal  amount  of  men  and 
women  in  some  samples.  There  are  two  outliers  in  the  funnel 
identified  as  asymmetric.  Both  samples  show  a  very  low  percent¬ 
age  of  men  (less  than  28%).  Following  Equation  3,  residuals  are 
not  independent  of  sample  sizes.  Particularly  a  small  proportion  of 
one  group  within  one  sample  can  result  in  an  extreme  mean 
residual  for  this  group.  This  is  the  case  with  these  two  outliers. 

Admission  test  as  predictor.  Table  1  shows  the  correspond¬ 
ing  mean  effect  sizes  for  women  ( dfemale  =  0.14,  indicating  un¬ 
derprediction)  and  men  ( dmale  =  -0.16,  indicating  overprediction). 
Because  neither  confidence  nor  credibility  intervals  overlap  zero, 
the  results  can  be  generalized  (Schmidt  &  Hunter,  1982).  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  fixed  effect  model  the  effect  sizes  are  heterogeneous  for 
women,  Qflx(5 4)  =  111.31,  p  <  .001,  and  homogenous  for  men 
QfJ54)  =  69.49,  p  =  .076. 

Admission  test  combined  with  HGPA  or  UGPA  as  predictor. 

For  studies  using  admission  tests  and  HGPA/UGPA  as  predictors, 
mean  effect  sizes  are  slightly  smaller  ( dfemale  =  0.11  and  dmale  = 
-0.12;  see  Table  1).  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  results  are 
not  completely  independent  from  the  analyses  of  the  studies  that 
were  using  only  admission  tests  as  the  predictor  due  to  overlapping 
samples.  Again,  the  confidence  intervals  as  well  as  the  credibility 
intervals  do  not  include  zero.  The  heterogeneity  analyses  reveal 
that  the  effect  sizes  are  heterogeneous  for  women,  U/;x(50)  = 
76.75,  p  <  .01,  and  homogeneous  for  men,  <2^(51)  =  49.76,  p  = 
.523. 


Table  1 


Differential  Prediction  Effects  for  Women  and  Men 


Women 

Men 

Predictor 

k 

N 

d 

95%  Cl 

90%  CRI 

k 

N 

d 

95%  Cl 

90%  CRI 

Admission  test 

Admission  test  and  HGPA/UGPA 

55 

51 

154,162 

220,321 

0.14 

0.11 

[0.13,  0.16] 
[0.10,  0.12] 

[0.08,  0.21] 
[0.07,  0.14] 

55 

52 

140,950 

203,940 

-0.16 

-0.12 

[-0.17,  -0.15] 
[-0.12,  -0.11] 

[-0.20,  -0.13] 
[-0.17,  -0.06] 

Note,  k  =  number  of  samples;  Cl  =  confidence  interval;  CRI  =  credibility  interval;  HGPA  =  high  school  grade  point  average;  UGPA  =  undergraduate 
grade  point  average.  Positive  effect  sizes  indicate  underprediction,  whereas  negative  effect  sizes  indicate  overprediction. 
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Moderator  analysis.  Effect  sizes  are  heterogeneous  for 
women  based  on  admission  tests  as  the  sole  predictor.  To  explain 
this  effect  size  distribution  for  women  we  conducted  analyses  for 
potential  moderators. 

Test  type  is  a  significant  moderator,  Qbetween (5)  =  76.97,  p  < 
.001.  The  effect  sizes  for  the  different  tests  where  more  than  one 
sample  was  available  are  displayed  in  Table  2.  The  underpredic¬ 
tion  of  women's  academic  performance  is  negligible  for  the  grad¬ 
uate  admission  tests,  GRE  and  Medical  College  Admission  Test 
(MCAT),  and  small  to  moderate  for  the  undergraduate  admission 
tests,  SAT2  (dfemale  =  0.14)  and  ACT  {dfemale  =  0.30). 

Separate  prediction  results  for  mathematics  and  verbal  test 
sections  were  reported  by  four  large-scale  SAT  studies.  The  math¬ 
ematics  section  shows  more  underprediction  of  women  {dfemale  — 
0.17,  k  =  4,  Nfemale  =  135,144,  95%  confidence  interval  [Cl]  = 
[0.15,  0.19],  90%  credibility  interval  [CRI]  =  [0.15,  0.19])  than 
the  verbal  section  (dfemale  =  0.10,  k  =  4,  Nfemale  =  135,144,  95% 
Cl  [0.09,  0.11],  90%  CRI  [0.10,  0.11]). 

As  shown  in  the  previous  analyses  about  the  moderator  test  type, 
the  study  about  the  ACT  (American  College  Testing  Program, 
1973)  provides  extreme  over-  and  underprediction.  At  the  same 
time,  this  study  is  by  far  the  oldest  one  and  the  time  span  between 
predictor  and  criterion  assessments  is  very  short.  We  therefore 
tested  the  moderator  variables,  publication  year  and  time  span, 
with  and  without  the  ACT  study.  The  results  indicate  the  great 
influence  of  the  ACT  study.  The  significant  influence  of  the 
moderators  disappears  if  the  ACT  study  is  removed  from  the 
analyses.  The  influence  of  the  remaining  moderator  variables 
predictor  differences  and  criterion  differences  is  not  significant. 
Statistics  for  the  moderator  analyses  are  presented  in  detail  in 
Table  3. 

For  the  moderator  variables,  age  and  course  choice,  there  were 
not  enough  data  from  the  primary  studies  for  the  analysis. 

Differences  in  Group  Regression  Equations 

As  described  in  the  section  summarizing  regression  equations, 
we  present  a  descriptive  summary  of  the  studies  offering  group 
regression  equations.  Out  of  the  included  samples  using  admission 
tests  as  the  sole  predictor  ( k  =  20,  N  —  31,798),  14  (70%)  show 
significant  slope  and/or  intercept  differences,  which  indicate  dif¬ 
ferential  prediction.  Eight  of  the  samples  showing  differential 
prediction  underpredict  women’s  performance  and  overpredict 
men’s  performance.  One  sample  shows  no  clear  direction  of  the 
effect.  The  other  five  samples  neither  report  conclusions  about 
over-/underprediction  nor  report  the  required  statistics  to  derive 
the  information. 

Predictions  using  a  combination  of  admission  test  and  HGPA  or 
UGPA  ( k  -  35,  N  =  51,436)  show  differential  prediction  less 
often.  In  16  of  these  samples  (46%),  significant  slope  and/or 
intercept  differences  appear.  Out  of  these  samples,  six  underpre¬ 
dict  women’s  performance,  whereas  one  underpredicts  men  s  per¬ 
formance.  Unfortunately,  the  other  nine  samples  do  not  report 
conclusions  about  overprediction  and  underprediction  or  the  re¬ 
quired  statistics  to  derive  the  information. 

Noticeably,  the  average  sample  size  of  studies  reporting  signif¬ 
icant  slope  or  intercept  differences  is  higher  (Afmean  =  2,032)  than 
the  average  sample  size  of  the  studies  reporting  no  differences 


(Amean  =  573).  This  is  not  a  surprise  since  significance  depends, 
besides  other  factors,  on  sample  size. 

Discussion 

The  analysis  of  residuals  shows  that  undergraduate  and  graduate 
admission  tests  underpredict  women's  academic  performance  (d  = 
0.14)  and  overpredict  men’s  academic  performance  [d  =  -0.16), 
on  average.  According  to  Cohen’s  (1988)  classification,  these 
effect  sizes  are  less  than  small.  This  classification  was  an  initial 
general  attempt  and  not  intended  to  be  applied  to  every  situation. 
Less  than  small  underprediction  may  still  have  tangible  conse¬ 
quences  for  admission  decisions.  Aguinis,  Beaty,  Boik,  and  Pierce 
(2005)  showed  that  this  occurs  frequently  in  studies  of  differential 
prediction. 

When  the  effect  sizes  are  transferred  onto  a  4-point  grading 
scale  (plugging  in  the  mean  standard  deviation  of  residuals  of  the 
studies  with  the  largest  sample  sizes),  the  academic  performance  of 
women  is  0.1 1  points  better  than  that  predicted  by  the  test.  At  the 
same  time,  men  achieve  grades  that  are  0.13  points  worse  than  that 
predicted.  In  other  words,  with  the  same  admission  test  result, 
women  earn  0.24  points  better  grades  than  men  do.  The  amount  of 
underprediction  and  overprediction  is  smaller  when  admission 
tests  are  used  in  combination  with  HGPA/UGPA  (dfemale  =  0.1 1, 
dmale  =  -0.1 2). 3  In  fact,  the  academic  performance  of  women  is 
0.08  points  better  and  the  academic  performance  of  men  is  0.09 
points  worse  than  predicted.  Taken  together,  our  research  confirms 
the  findings  of  Young  and  Kobrin  (2001),  who  report  a  mean 
underprediction  of  women’s  performance  of  0.06  grade  points. 
However,  our  results  also  show  that  the  differential  prediction 
effect  is  almost  twice  as  big  if  the  admission  test  is  used  as  the  sole 
predictor. 

Studies  comparing  regression  equations  yield  similar  results. 
Samples  in  which  admission  tests  are  used  as  the  sole  predictor 
show  differential  prediction  more  often  than  those  with  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  admission  test  results  and  HGPA/UGPA  (70%  vs.  46%). 
The  prevalent  direction  of  the  effect  is  underprediction  of  women’s 
academic  performance.  The  number  of  studies  that  find  no  differ¬ 
ential  prediction  is  surprisingly  small  when  compared  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  studies  that  show  group-specific  residuals  around  zero.  This 
might  be  because  of  publication  bias,  that  is,  the  tendency  for  null 
results  to  remain  unpublished.  Further,  almost  all  samples  used 
undergraduate  admission  tests  as  a  predictor,  whereas  the  studies 
that  show  group-specific  residuals  around  zero  are  mostly  based  on 
graduate  admission  tests. 


2  The  analysis  includes  older  SAT  versions  as  well  as  the  revised  SAT 
version,  which  includes  a  writing  component. 

3  This  fact  raises  the  question,  whether  HGPA  or  UGPA  are  biased  in  the 
opposite  direction,  that  is,  overpredicting  women’s  academic  performance. 
We  analyzed  the  mean  effect  size  of  differential  prediction  for  HGPA  or 
UGPA  for  the  included  samples.  The  results  show  very  small  underpre¬ 
diction  for  women  ( dfemale  =  0.07,  k  =  24,  Nfemale  =  144,383,  95%  Cl 
[0.06,  0.09],  90%  CRI  [0.03,  0.12],  £(23)  =  50.99,  p  <  .001)  and  very 
small  overprediction  for  men  ( dmale  =  -0.08,  k  =  24,  Nmale  =  131,675, 
95%  Cl  [-0.09,  -0.06],  90%  CRI  [-0.11,  -0.04],  £(23)  =  38.93,  p  < 
.05).  In  short,  HGPA  or  UGPA  seems  to  be  biased  in  the  same  direction  as 
admission  tests,  but  the  magnitude  is  attenuated. 
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Table  2 


Differential  Prediction  Effects  for  Women  Moderated  by  Test  Name 


Test  name 


Studies 

k 

Nf 

4 

95%  Cl 

90%  CRI 

Q  within 

P 

6 

1 

139,856 

0.14 

[0.13,  0.15] 

[0.12,  0.16] 

5.67 

.461 

1 

19 

8,928 

0.30 

[0.25,  0.34] 

[0.23,  0.36] 

21.85 

.239 

5 

13 

2,589 

0.03 

[-0.02,  0.08] 

[-0.11,  0.18] 

4.85 

.963 

1 

14 

1,312 

0.02 

[-0.02,  0.06] 

[-0.11,  0.15] 

1.96 

.999 

SAT 

ACT 

GRE 

MCAT 


Note.  Studies  =  number  of  studies  included;  k  =  number  of  samples;  df  =  effect  size  for  females  based  on  admission  test  as  predictor,  whereas  positive 
effect  sizes  indicate  underprediction;  Cl  =  confidence  interval;  CRI  =  credibility  interval;  ACT  =  American  College  Test;  GRE  —  Giaduate  Record 
Examination;  MCAT  =  Medical  College  Admission  Test. 


Possible  Reasons  for  the  Underprediction  of  Women’s 
Academic  Performance 

First,  underprediction  of  women’s  performance  remains  an  on¬ 
going  topic,  as  the  differential  prediction  could  not  be  reduced 
during  the  last  decades  though  items  are  well  reviewed  for  content 
fairness.  The  underprediction  of  women  is  further  associated  nei¬ 
ther  with  test  score  differences  (possibly  indicating  a  bias  in  the 
test)  nor  with  grade  differences  (possibly  indicating  some  type  of 
bias  in  the  criterion;  Meade  &  Fetzer,  2009).  Consequently,  dis¬ 
posing  test  score  differences,  by  restructuring  a  test,  does  not 
necessarily  reduce  underprediction. 

Different  levels  of  over-  and  underprediction  are  rather  related 
to  different  admission  tests.  Graduate  admission  tests  indicate  less 
of  a  problem  with  underprediction  than  undergraduate  admission 
tests.  This  conclusion  is  consistent  with  the  findings  of  Kuncel  and 
Hezlett  (2007).  The  underprediction  linked  to  undergraduate  tests 
might  be  explained  by  differences  in  studying  habits.  Women 
typically  devote  more  effort  to  their  academic  work  and  show 
higher  class  attendance  and  greater  academic  motivation  (Zwick, 
2002).  When  accounting  for  such  variables  sex-specific  differen¬ 
tial  prediction  was  reduced  (Strieker,  Rock,  &  Burton,  1993).  As 
graduate  students  are  a  more  selective  sample,  they  possibly  show 


Table  3 

Influence  of  Moderators  on  Differential  Prediction  Effects  for 
Women 


Moderator 

k 

P 

R2 

P 

Publication  year 

55 

-.658 

.43 

<.001 

Publication  yeara 

36 

.212 

.04 

.200 

Predictor  differencesb 

14 

-.029 

.00 

.936 

Criterion  differences15 

32 

-.100 

.01 

.694 

Time 

44 

-.344 

.12 

<.05 

Timea 

25 

.314 

.10 

.085 

Note,  k  =  number  of  samples;  time  =  time  between  admission  test  and 
criterion  measure.  R2  =  explained  variance  calculated  conventionally 
following  Lipsey  and  Wilson  (2001).  Studies  that  report  insufficient  data  to 
code  a  particular  moderator  are  omitted  from  that  analysis;  therefore,  k 
fluctuates  between  analyses.  Predictor  and  criterion  differences  are  based 
on  effect  sizes,  subtracting  women’s  scores  from  the  men’s  scores,  respec¬ 
tively.  Positive  betas  denote  increases  in  women’s  effect  size  as  the  value 
of  the  predictor  increases,  whereas  negative  betas  denote  decreases  in 
effect  size  as  the  value  of  the  predictor  increases. 

a  Analysis  without  the  American  College  Test  study  (American  College 
Testing  Program,  1973).  b  Predictor  differences  were  corrected  for  crite¬ 
rion  differences  and  vice  versa,  if  the  required  statistics  were  given.  We 
also  performed  the  analyses  without  the  corrections;  the  results  were 
essentially  the  same. 


more  homogeneous  personality  characteristics  and  skills  across  the 
sexes  than  high  school  alumni. 

Another  explanation  might  be  more  course  choice  possibilities 
during  undergraduate  studies.  Unfortunately,  there  is  not  enough 
data  to  test  the  influence  of  course  choice  on  differential  prediction 
within  the  present  study. 

A  further  prominent  explanation  for  the  underprediction  of 
women’s  academic  performance  is  the  influence  of  stereotype 
threat  during  the  test  execution.  This  means,  women  are  under 
additional  pressure  that  interferes  with  their  test  performance, 
because  men  are  expected  to  outperform  them  on  tests  (e.g., 
Spencer,  Steele,  &  Quinn,  1999;  Steele,  1997).  Still,  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  stereotype  threat  in  real  world  settings  is  difficult  and  is  just 
at  the  beginning  (Sackett,  2003;  Sackett,  Hardison,  &  Cullen, 
2005).  Given  that  we  find  differential  prediction  only  in  some 
admission  tests  makes  it  implausible  that  differential  prediction  is 
strongly  associated  with  stereotype  threat. 

We  also  found  differences  between  test  components.  The  SAT 
verbal  section  shows  less  underprediction  than  the  mathematics 
section.  One  explanation  could  be  the  multipl-choice  format, 
which  is  more  prevalent  for  mathematical  than  for  verbal  sections. 
Men  tend  to  perform  better  in  multiple-choice  formats  than 
women,  whereas  women  reach  at  least  equal  scores  in  free- 
response  formats  (Bridgeman  &  Lewis,  1994;  Lindberg,  Hyde, 
Petersen,  &  Linn,  2010).  Lack  of  time  might  be  responsible  for 
these  differences  (Goldstein,  Haldane,  &  Mitchell,  1990). 

Summing  up,  our  results  indicate  that  the  underprediction  of 
females’  academic  performance  is  not  related  to  test  score  differ¬ 
ences  or  criterion  differences.  Moreover,  especially  undergraduate 
admission  tests  are  prone  to  differential  prediction.  Sex  differences 
of  undergraduate  students  with  regard  to  their  study  habits  and 
motivational  factors  are  promising  explanations  that  call  for  future 
investigations. 

Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  Methods  Measuring 
Differential  Prediction 

Testing  for  differences  in  regression  lines.  Analysis  of  dif¬ 
ferences  in  regression  lines  is  easy  to  illustrate  and  has  been  used 
for  years.  However,  most  of  the  relevant  studies  failed  to  report  the 
information  required  to  aggregate  the  results  with  meta-analytic 
techniques.  Another  pitfall  concerns  the  intersection  of  regression 
lines.  If  regression  lines  intersect  at  a  low  predictor  level,  the 
intercept  test  can  reveal  underprediction  of  women,  while  the  test 
score  range  containing  most  applicants  overpredicts  women 
(Schmidt  &  Hunter,  1982).  To  avoid  this  problem  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  center  the  predictor  variable  or  to  define  the  areas 
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where  the  group-specific  regression  lines  differ.  Only  few  studies 
implemented  these  recommendations.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  that 
the  results  are  artifacts  and  do  not  allow  conclusions  about  the 
actual  research  questions. 

Finally,  finding  significant  differences  between  intercepts  or 
slopes  depends  on  sample  size.  In  contrast  to  the  meta-analytic 
approach,  a  descriptive  overview  cannot  take  this  problem  into 
account. 

Reporting  group-specific  residuals.  Reporting  residuals 
helps  to  communicate  test  properties  to  a  lay  audience.  Unstan¬ 
dardized  mean  residuals  can  be  easily  interpreted  as  the  average 
deviation  from  the  common  regression  line  in  the  unit  of  the 
criterion  scale.  The  residual  method  can  be  applied  to  large-scale 
studies  and  residuals  can  be  transformed  into  effect  sizes,  which 
can  be  aggregated  in  meta-analysis.  Despite  these  advantages,  the 
method  has  its  limitations. 

The  mean  residual  for  women  is  not  independent  from  the  male 
residual  and  their  sample  sizes,  respectively  (see  Equation  3).  As 
a  consequence,  minorities  reach  more  extreme  mean  residuals  than 
the  corresponding  majority.  When  a  common  regression  line  is 
inappropriate,  the  analysis  of  residuals  can  be  misleading  as  well. 
This  is  the  case  when  slopes  of  group-specific  regression  lines 
have  different  algebraic  signs,  so  that  the  lines  intersect  near  the 
mean  of  the  predictor  (Norborg,  1984).  In  other  words,  one-half  of 
each  group  (i.e.,  the  upper  or  lower  half  on  the  test  score  scale)  is 
overpredicted,  whereas  the  other  half  is  underpredicted.  The  co¬ 
existence  of  overprediction  and  underprediction  remains  unde¬ 
tected  because  both  group  mean  residuals  are  zero. 

Methodological  conclusions.  With  regard  to  future  meta¬ 
analysis  of  differential  prediction  results,  we  recommend  that  all 
relevant  information  in  primary  studies  should  be  reported.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  scatter  plots  of  the  group-specific  regression  lines 
should  be  inspected  to  determine  the  curve  progressions,  especially 
potential  intersections.  In  some  cases,  it  might  be  helpful  to  further 
provide  residual  results  for  different  predictor  regions,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  around  the  cutoff  point  used  for  admission.  Additionally,  the 
variance-covariance  matrix  should  be  provided  to  enable  the  meta¬ 
analysis  of  regression  slopes  (Bomeman,  2010)  as  well  as  corre¬ 
lations  (Aloe  &  Becker,  2011). 

Final  Conclusion 

The  present  meta-analysis  shows  that  admission  tests  underpre¬ 
dict  women’s  academic  performance  and  overpredict  men’s  aca¬ 
demic  performance  to  a  small  but  consistent  extent.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  holds  true  for  older  as  well  as  for  newer  tests  and  is  not  related 
to  predictor  or  criterion  differences.  Particularly  undergraduate 
admission  tests  are  more  prone  to  over-  and  underprediction  ef¬ 
fects  than  graduate  tests.  Future  research  should  build  on  these 
results.  We  suggest  to  focus  on  sex  differences  in  noncognitive 
factors  like  study  habits  and  motivational  factors  of  undergraduate 
students  rather  than  on  test  or  criterion  differences. 
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The  intemal/extemal  frame  of  reference  (I/E)  model  (Marsh,  1986)  posits  that  the  effects  of  contrasting  math 
and  verbal  domains  of  achievement  are  positive  for  matching  academic  self-concepts  (ASCs)  but  negative  for 
nonmatching  ASCs  (i.e.,  math  achievement  on  verbal  ASC;  verbal  achievement  on  math  ASC).  We  extend 
the  classic  I/E  model  by  contrasting  the  math  domain  with  2  verbal  domains  (Chinese,  native  language; 
English,  foreign  language)  in  combination  with  language  of  instruction  (English  or  Chinese)  for  a  sample  of 
1 ,950  Hong  Kong  Year  7  students.  Consistent  with  predictions  based  on  the  Marsh  and  Shavelson  ( 1985)  ASC 
model  and  our  extension  of  the  I/E  model,  we  found  that  native  and  foreign  languages  were  not  contrasted  with 
each  other  in  the  formation  of  ASCs.  However,  achievement  in  both  verbal  domains  negatively  predicted  math 
ASC,  while  math  achievement  was  also  negatively  predicted  by  ASCs  in  both  verbal  domains.  Support  for  the 
predictions  was  similar  for  students  taught  in  English  and  Chinese  languages  of  instruction. 

Keywords:  internal/external  frame  of  reference,  academic  self-concept,  academic  achievement,  language 
of  instruction 
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The  purpose  of  the  present  investigation  was  to  test  extensions 
of  the  internal/extemal  frame  of  reference  (I/E)  model  of  academic 
self-concept  (ASC;  Marsh,  1986;  Marsh  &  Hau,  2004;  Marsh, 
Martin,  &  Hau,  2006)  in  relation  to  the  Marsh/Shavelson  model  of 
ASC  (Marsh  &  Shavelson,  1985).  Specifically,  we  aimed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  juxtaposition  of  achievement  and  ASCs  in  math  and 
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native  and  nonnative  languages  for  students  learning  in  a  native 
language  (Chinese)  and  a  nonnative  language  (English)  instruction 
environment.  First,  we  psychometrically  assessed  the  measure¬ 
ment  invariance  of  the  ASCs  in  math,  English,  and  Chinese;  we 
then  evaluated  the  I/E  model  in  relation  to  the  use  of  native  and 
nonnative  languages  of  instruction  (LOIs). 

The  Marsh/Shavelson  Model  and  the  Internal/External 
Frame  of  Reference  Model  of  Academic  Self-Concept 

Shavelson,  Hubner,  and  Stanton  (1976)  initially  described  a 
hierarchical,  multidimensional  self-concept  construct  in  which 
ASC  and  non-ASC  are  two  major  components  (see  Figure  1A). 
Under  the  general  ASC  and  non-ASCs,  there  are  lower  level 
self-concept  factors,  a  series  of  more  domain-specific  self-concept 
factors.  Based  on  empirical  research.  Marsh  and  Shavelson  (1985) 
found  the  hierarchical  nature  of  the  self-concept  construct  to  be 
weaker  than  had  been  initially  thought.  They  proposed  instead  a 
revised  model  of  self-concept  that  consisted  of  a  higher  order 
non-ASC  factor  and  two  higher  order  ASC  factors — one  for  verbal 
ability  and  one  for  math  (see  Figure  IB  for  the  ASC  component). 
This  was  in  line  with  the  near  zero  correlation  between  verbal  and 
math  ASCs  reported  by  Marsh  and  Shavelson.  According  to  this 
revised  model,  ASCs  in  various  school  subjects  form  a  continuum 
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Figure  1.  A:  Shavelson  et  al.’s  (1976)  multidimensional,  hierarchical  model  of  SC.  B:  The  Marsh/Shavelson 
(Marsh  &  Shavelson,  1985)  model  of  ASC.  In  Figure  1A,  the  box  enclosing  non-ASC  factors  separates  these 
factors  from  the  ASC  factor.  The  vertical  lines  at  the  bottom  of  the  diagram  indicate  possible  further 
domain-specific  self-concepts.  From  “Self-Concept:  Validation  of  Construct  Interpretations,”  by  R.  J.  Shavelson, 
J.  J.  Hubner,  and  G.  C.  Stanton,  1976,  Review  of  Educational  Research,  46,  p.  413.  Copyright  1976  by  Sage.  B: 
The  boxes  on  the  top  of  the  hierarchy  represent  general  math  and  verbal  ASCs  factors.  The  boxes  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hierarchy  represent  examples  of  lower  order  components  of  each  of  the  higher  order  ASC  factors.  These 
specific  facets  are  presented  in  an  order  from  math-oriented  to  verbal-oriented  subjects.  The  dotted  lines  indicate 
that  the  subjects  in  the  middle  of  the  math/verbal  continuum  could  load  on  both  the  math  and  the  verbal 
self-concept  factors,  whereas  the  subjects  at  both  ends  of  the  continuum  are  posited  to  load  on  only  one  of  the 
corresponding  factors.  More  ASCs  and  hierarchies  could  be  incorporated  into  the  model.  Econ  =  economics; 
Geog  =  geography;  ASC  =  academic  self-concept;  SC  =  self-concept.  From  “A  Multifaceted  Academic 
Self-Concept:  Its  Hierarchical  Structure  and  Its  Relation  to  Academic  Achievement,”  by  H.  W.  Marsh,  B.  M., 
Byrne,  and  R.  J.  Shavelson,  1988,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  80,  p.  378.  Copyright  1976  by  Sage. 


of  ASCs,  with  math  and  verbal  at  opposite  ends.  Subjects  closer  to 
the  math  domain,  such  as  physics  and  math,  belong  to  the  global 
math  domain,  whereas  the  more  verbal  domains  such  as  native  and 
foreign  languages  belong  to  the  global  verbal  domain. 

The  Internal/External  Frame  of  Reference  Model  of 
Academic  Self-Concept 

Although  academic  achievements  in  different  academic  subjects 
(e.g.,  verbal,  math)  are  generally  very  positively  correlated,  the 
corresponding  ASCs  are  nearly  uncorrelated  (Marsh  &  Shavelson, 


1985).  To  explain  this  seemingly  paradoxical  relationship,  Marsh 
and  colleagues  (Marsh,  1986;  Marsh,  Martin,  &  Hau,  2006)  de¬ 
veloped  the  I/E  model  to  explain  the  relationship  between  subject- 
specific  ASCs  and  achievements  (Figure  2A).  According  to  the  I/E 
model,  two  underlying  comparison  processes  or  frame  of  reference 
effects  are  relevant  to  the  formation  of  ASC:  the  external  frame  of 
reference  process  and  the  internal  frame  of  reference  process. 

The  frame  of  reference  is  the  standard  that  students  use  to  evaluate 
their  ASC.  According  to  the  I/E  model  theory,  in  the  external  com¬ 
parison  process,  students  compare  their  subject  specific  achievement 
in  terms  of  their  school  grades  or  class  ranking  with  that  of  other 
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Figure  2.  The  I/E  model  and  the  importance  of  native  and  nonnative  languages.  A:  I/E  model  predictions  based 
on  the  traditional  two  subjects.  B:  An  extended  I/E  model  taking  into  account  native  and  nonnative  languages 
and  math.  The  horizontal  lines  represent  substantial  and  positive  effects  (  +  +  )  from  achievement  to  self-concept. 
The  cross  paths  represent  smaller  and  negative  effects  (  — )  from  achievement  to  self-concept.  I/E  =  internal/ 
external  frame  of  reference.  From  “Extension  of  the  Intemal/External  Frame  of  Reference  Model  of  Self- 
Concept  Formation:  Importance  of  Native  and  Nonnative  Languages  for  Chinese  Students,”  by  H.  W.  Marsh, 
C.  K.  Kong,  and  K.  T.  Hau.  2001,  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology,  93,  p.  544.  Copyright  1976  by  Sage. 


students  in  the  same  school  or  classroom  and  use  this  information  to 
form  their  own  ASC  in  that  subject.  In  this  respect,  the  formation  of 
ASC  is  likely  to  be  a  function  of  the  students’  relative  ranking  in  their 
school  or  classroom.  Higher  achievement  relative  to  others  leads  to 
higher  ASC.  This  process  is  presented  as  the  horizontal  paths  in  the 
I/E  model  (see  Figure  2A). 

For  the  internal  comparison  process,  students  use  information 
from  achievements  in  all  their  school  subjects  in  forming  their 
ASC  in  each  subject.  For  example,  if  verbal  achievement  is  higher 
than  math  achievement,  verbal  ASC  is  likely  to  be  higher  than 
math  ASC.  In  the  I/E  model,  these  predictions  are  represented  by 
the  negative  cross  paths  (see  Figure  2A).  Hence,  after  controlling 
for  the  paths  from  achievement  to  ASC  in  the  matching  domains, 
verbal  achievement  is  negatively  predicted  math  ASC,  and  vice 
versa.  Within  this  pattern  of  internal  comparisons,  a  student  who 
has  higher  math  achievement  compared  to  his  or  her  verbal 
achievement  may  have  a  reasonable  math  ASC  even  if  the  student 
is  weak  in  both  math  and  verbal  domains  in  comparison  to  other 
students.  The  combination  of  the  external  comparison  process 
(predicting  positive  associations  between  achievements  and 
matching  ASCs)  and  internal  comparison  process  (predicting  neg¬ 
ative  associations  between  achievements  and  nonmatching  ASCs) 
is  consistent  with  the  near-zero  correlation  between  math  and 
verbal  self-concepts. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the  I/E  model  is  based  on  the 
paths  from  multiple  achievement  domains  to  multiple  ASC  do¬ 
mains.  For  example,  math  achievement  is  not  predicted  to  be 
negatively  correlated  with  math  ASC  without  controlling  for  ver¬ 
bal  achievement.  Although  the  simple  correlations  are  relevant  and 
of  interest  in  relation  to  demonstrating  the  extreme  domain  spec¬ 
ificity  of  ASCs — particularly  in  relation  to  corresponding  areas  of 
achievement — they  do  not  provide  direct  tests  of  the  I/E  model. 

The  I/E  model  provides  strong  support  for  the  discriminant 
validity  of  the  domain-specific  ASCs,  showing  that  each  ASC  has 
a  distinct  pattern  of  relations  with  corresponding  measures  of 
academic  achievement.  For  example,  English  ASC  is  predicted 
positively  by  English  achievement  but  negatively  by  math  achieve¬ 


ment,  and  math  ASC  is  positively  predicted  by  math  achievement 
but  negatively  predicted  by  English  achievement.  This  is  in  agree¬ 
ment  with  previous  support  for  the  multidimensionality  of  ASC 
that  the  measures  of  verbal  and  math  ASC  are  distinct  constructs. 
A  general  measure  for  both  would  mask  the  unique  relationship 
specific  to  math  and  English  ASCs. 

Indeed,  the  ASCs  are  much  more  differentiated  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  measures  of  achievement.  After  controlling  for  the  effect 
of  math  (verbal)  achievement  on  math  (verbal)  ASC,  the  effect  of 
verbal  (math)  achievement  on  math  (verbal)  ASC  is  posited  to  be 
negative.  This  explains  in  part  why  people  tend  to  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  either  a  “math  person”  or  a  “verbal  person.”  Even  very 
capable  students  typically  perceive  differences  in  their  ability 
levels  in  different  school  subjects  and  thus  might  have  an  average 
or  even  below-average  ASC  in  their  weakest  academic  subject. 
Likewise,  even  academically  less  able  students  may  have  an  av¬ 
erage  or  even  above-average  ASC  in  their  best  performing  school 
subject  (also  see  Moller,  Streblow,  &  Pohlmann,  2006). 

Basing  the  theoretical  framework  on  the  hierarchical  and  mul¬ 
tidimensional  characteristics  of  the  ASC  construct,  the  I/E  model 
has  been  widely  explored  and  supported  in  the  empirical  literature, 
through  different  ASC  instruments  (e.g.,  Marsh,  Byrne,  &  Shav- 
elson,  1988;  Tay,  Licht,  &  Tate,  1995),  over  time  (e.g.,  Koller, 
Klemmert,  Moller,  &  Baumert,  1999;  Marsh  &  Koller,  2004; 
Marsh,  Kong,  &  Hau,  2001;  Marsh  &  Yeung,  1998;  Moller  & 
Koller,  2001b;  Moller,  Retelsdorf,  Koller,  &  Marsh,  2011),  and 
across  samples  of  high  ability  (Mui,  Yeung,  Low,  &  lin,  2000; 
Plucker  &  Stocking,  2001)  and  low  ability  (Moller,  Streblow,  & 
Pohlmann,  2009)  students.  Evidence  was  also  found  in  experimen¬ 
tal  studies  (Moller  &  Koller,  2001a;  Pohlmann  &  Moller,  2009) 
and  cross-cultural  studies  (Chiu,  2008,  2012;  Marsh  &  Hau,  2004). 

A  recent  meta-analysis  based  on  69  data  sets  ( n  =  125,308)  also 
offers  remarkably  strong  support  for  the  I/E  model  (Moller,  Pohl¬ 
mann,  Koller,  &  Marsh,  2009),  used  to  evaluate  the  effects  of  math 
and  verbal  achievements  on  ASCs.  Math  and  verbal  achievement 
were  much  more  highly  correlated  than  the  corresponding  math 
and  verbal  ASCs  (0.67  vs.  0.10).  The  I/E  model  analysis  showed 
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that  controlling  for  the  effect  of  verbal  achievement  to  verbal  ASC 
(0.49)  and  math  achievement  to  math  ASC  (0.61),  verbal  achieve¬ 
ment  negatively  predicted  math  ASC  (—0.27),  and  math  achieve¬ 
ment  negatively  predicted  verbal  ASC  (—0.21).  The  results  were 
robust  in  relation  to  age,  gender,  and  country  groups. 

Extension  of  the  I/E  Model:  Assimilation  and  Contrast 
Along  a  Continuum  of  ASCs 

The  I/E  model  has  been  studied  almost  exclusively  for  the 
qualitatively  distinct  math  and  verbal  (the  native  language)  do¬ 
mains.  This  body  of  literature  mainly  comes  from  the  original 
Marsh/Shavelson  (Marsh  &  Shavelson,  1985)  model  (see  Figure 
IB)  that  hypothesizes  a  continuum  of  ASC  domains  (Marsh, 
Byrne,  &  Shavelson,  1988).  The  Marsh/Shavelson  model  suggests 
that  ASCs  can  be  ordered  along  a  math-verbal  continuum,  with 
math  and  native  language  as  the  two  end-points  of  this  continuum 
(Marsh,  1990,  1992).  Math  and  verbal  ASCs,  which  are  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  continuum,  are  the  most  contrasted  ASCs,  and 
there  is  much  support  for  this  hypothesis  in  the  form  of  the  I/E 
model.  We  use  the  term  contrast  in  the  sense  that,  consistent  with 
predictions  from  the  classic  I/E  model  (Marsh,  1986),  the  effect 
from  achievement  in  a  domain  to  ASC  in  a  nonmatching  domain 
is  negative. 

Less  studied  is  whether  the  I/E  model  also  holds  for  ASCs  that 
are  closer  together  on  the  continuum  (e.g.,  math  vs.  physics;  native 
vs.  native  languages).  Following  logically  from  the  theoretical 
rationale  for  the  I/E  model,  coupled  with  the  Marsh/Shavelson 
(Marsh  &  Shavelson,  1985)  model  and  the  continuum  of  ASCs 
(e.g.,  Figures  1 A  &  IB),  we  predict  that  the  contrast  effect  will  be 
stronger,  the  further  apart  the  two  domains  are  on  the  ASC  con¬ 
tinuum.  That  is,  the  negative  effect  of  achievement  in  one  domain 
will  be  more  negative  for  domains  that  are  further  apart.  This 
leaves  open  the  intriguing  possibility  that  there  might  be  assimi¬ 
lation  for  domains  that  are  closer  together  on  the  continuum.  That 
is,  for  closely  related  domains,  the  effect  of  achievement  in  one 
domain  on  ASC  in  a  different  domain  might  be  positive  (assimi¬ 
lation)  rather  than  negative  (contrast).  Making  a  similar  point  as  a 
direction  for  further  research,  Moller,  Pohlmann,  Koller  &  Marsh 
(2009)  asked. 

Would  students  see  physics  and  mathematics  as  sufficiently  distinct 
that  better  performances  in  one  would  lead  to  poorer  self-concepts  in 
the  other  (a  contrast  effect  like  that  posited  in  the  I/E  model  based  on 
the  math  and  verbal  domains),  or  would  the  two  be  seen  as  sufficiently 
similar  so  that  better  performance  in  one  would  lead  to  better  self- 
concepts  in  the  other  (an  assimilation  effect)?  Although  clearly  be¬ 
yond  the  scope  of  the  present  investigation,  this  is  a  potentially 
important  extension  of  the  I/E  model,  (p.  1159) 

Although  this  is  apparently  a  new  extension  of  the  classic  I/E 
model  (but  see  Marsh  &  Yeung,  2001;  Moller,  Pohlmann,  et  al., 
2009;  Moller,  Streblow,  Pohlmann,  &  Koller,  2006),  there  is  some 
empirical  support  for  it. 

The  strongest  evidence  for  our  extension  of  the  I/E  model  comes 
from  the  German  study  by  Moller  et  al.  (2006),  who  juxtaposed 
achievement  and  ASCs  in  math,  physics,  German  (native  lan¬ 
guage),  and  English  (foreign  language)  in  a  sample  of  seventh  to 
10th  grade  students.  Consistently  with  classical  I/E  predictions, 
they  found  the  expected  negative  paths  from  contrasting  domains 
(German  and  English  achievements  to  math  and  physics  ASCs; 


math  and  physics  achievements  to  German  and  English  ASCs). 
However,  there  was  assimilation  for  math  and  physics — small 
positive  effects  from  physics  achievement  to  math  ASC  and  from 
math  achievement  to  physics  ASC.  Although  the  paths  from  Eng¬ 
lish  to  German  and  German  to  English  were  all  consistently  small, 
they  clearly  did  not  support  the  strong  contrast  effects  predicted  by 
the  classic  EE  model.  Moller  et  al.  (2006)  suggested  that  students 
apparently  perceive  native  and  foreign  languages  as  being  more 
distinct  than  math  and  science  and  suggested  that  this  might  be  due 
to  different  teaching  strategies  in  native  and  nonnative  languages 
that  accentuate  their  distinctiveness. 

Particularly  relevant  to  the  present  investigation.  Marsh  and 
Yeung  (2001;  a  reanalysis  of  Bong,  1998)  extended  the  I/E  model 
juxtaposing  to  math,  Spanish,  and  English  achievements  and  ASCs 
for  383  American  students  (Grades  1 1  and  12),  a  majority  of  whom 
were  of  Spanish  descent  (16%  White,  6%  African  American,  55% 
Hispanic,  20%  Asian,  2%  Native  American).  Based  on  five 
achievement  test  scores  they  posited  three  achievement  factors 
(verbal,  math,  and  Spanish)  that  were  related  to  six  ASCs  (global 
verbal,  English,  Spanish,  history,  global  math,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  chemistry).  Analyses  based  only  on  the  global  verbal  and  math 
ASCs  and  on  corresponding  achievement  scores  showed  clear 
support  for  classic  I/E  predictions.  When  expanded  to  include  all 
the  achievement  and  ASC  scores,  Spanish  was  distinct  from  the 
other  domains  in  relation  to  both  achievement  and  ASC.  Verbal 
achievement  had  positive  effects  on  English,  history,  and  global 
verbal  ASCs,  but  negative  effects  on  Spanish,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  chemistry  ASCs,  while  math  achievement  had  negative  effects 
on  English,  history,  verbal,  and  Spanish  ASCs  but  positive  effects 
on  algebra,  geometry,  global  math,  and  chemistry  ASCs.  Spanish 
achievement  had  small  negative  effects  on  all  ASC  scales  other 
than  Spanish  ASC.  Although  this  is  largely  consistent  with  our 
proposed  extension  of  the  I/E  model,  the  results  suggest  that 
Spanish  in  this  study  was  quite  distinct  from  domains  near  the 
verbal  end  of  the  continuum  as  well  as  from  the  math  end  of  the 
continuum.  In  this  study,  Spanish,  the  native  language  for  many 
participants,  was  found  to  negatively  predict  competence  evalua¬ 
tion  in  other  school  subjects.  However,  given  that  Spanish  was  the 
native  language  for  nearly  half  of  the  students  and  a  foreign 
language  for  the  other  half,  the  results  may  have  been  idiosyncratic 
to  this  sample.  Further,  the  sample  size  was  not  sufficient  to  test 
the  generalizability  of  results  across  different  ethnic  groups. 

Several  previous  EE  studies,  based  on  Hong  Kong  students,  are 
also  particularly  relevant  to  the  present  investigation.  In  a  large 
longitudinal  study  (Marsh  et  al.,  2001)  of  Hong  Kong  high  school 
students  (Grade  6  to  Grade  10),  ASCs  and  achievement  in  three 
domains  (math,  Chinese,  English)  showed  contrast  effects:  nega¬ 
tive  paths  from  achievement  scores  to  nonmatching  ASC  in  all 
domains  (see  alsoYeung,  Lee,  &  Wong,  2001).  However,  even 
though  there  were  negative  effects  of  English  achievement  on 
Chinese  ASC  and  of  Chinese  achievement  on  English  ASC,  the 
effects  of  Chinese  achievement  on  English  ASC  were  smaller  (or 
nonsignificant)  than  paths  relating  Chinese  or  English  achievement 
to  math  ASC.  This  indicates  a  much  weaker  internal  frame  of 
reference  effect  from  Chinese  achievement  to  English  ASC.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  based  on  a  sample  of  university  students,  Yeung  and  Lau 
(1998)  found  that  support  for  the  I/E  model  predicted  contrast 
effects  for  relations  between  the  English  (nonnative  language)  and 
math  domains  but  not  for  relations  between  the  Chinese  (native 
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language)  and  math  domains.  However,  a  limitation  of  this  study 
was  that  they  did  not  juxtapose  the  three  school  subjects  in  one 
model;  rather,  they  tested  the  traditional  I/E  model  based  on  two 
domains  at  a  time. 

In  summary,  for  academic  domains  at  opposite  ends  of  the  ASC 
continuum,  I/E  research  consistently  shows  support  for  classic  I/E 
predictions — contrasting,  negative  effects  of  achievement  on 
ASCs  in  nonmatching,  distinct  domains.  Nevertheless,  for  do¬ 
mains  closer  together  (e.g.,  math  and  science,  or  native  and  non¬ 
native  language),  the  results  are  mixed,  and  marked  by  much 
weaker  contrast  effects,  no  significant  effects,  or  even  assimilation 
effects  between  achievement  and  ASC  in  nonmatching  domains. 

Native  and  Nonnative  Language  and  Language  of 
Instruction  (LOI) 

Of  particular  relevance  to  the  present  investigation,  there  is 
no  clear  consensus  as  to  whether  native  and  nonnative  lan¬ 
guages  are  perceived  as  two  similar  verbal  domains  or  as 
distinct  domains.  A  related  issue  is  the  language  of  instruction 
(LOI).  In  Hong  Kong,  the  juxtaposition  of  English-LOI  versus 
Chinese-LOI  is  a  critical  issue  with  important  substantive  and 
policy-practice  implications.  Hong  Kong  has  a  long  history  of 
bilingual  education  (Evans,  2011),  with  both  English  and  Chi¬ 
nese  LOIs  in  Hong  Kong  secondary  schools  (Grades  7  to  12). 
The  LOI  policy  in  Hong  Kong  is  a  type  of  late  immersion, 
where  the  LOI  changes  from  Chinese  in  most  primary  schools 
to  English  in  about  a  quarter  of  the  more  prestigious  secondary 
schools  (Marsh,  Hau,  &  Kong,  2000).  On  the  one  hand,  the 
Marsh  et  al.  (2001)  study  of  secondary  school  students  found 
some  support  for  the  classic  I/E  model  contrast  predictions 
among  English  and  Chinese  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
English  language  is  qualitatively  very  different  from  the  Chi¬ 
nese  language,  so  a  dimensional  comparison  aspect  could  still 
exist  between  English  and  Chinese,  particularly  when  English  is 
taught  as  a  separate  subject  in  Chinese  LOI  schools.  Con¬ 
versely,  English  and  Chinese  might  be  seen  as  complementary 
domains  when  Chinese  students  are  immersed  in  English  LOI 
schools. 

In  the  present  investigation,  we  explore  the  implications  of  the 
LOI  in  relation  to  students’  perception  of  their  academic  compe¬ 
tence  and  the  I/E  model.  For  instance,  following  suggestions  by 
Moller,  Pohlmann,  et  al.  (2009),  is  it  possible  that  when  English  is 
the  LOI  for  most  academic  subjects,  students  would  perceive 
English  and  Chinese  as  more  similar  (two  verbal  subjects)  rather 
than  more  distinct  foreign-language  and  native-language  subjects? 
If  so,  English  LOI  students  might  regard  the  combination  of 
English  and  Chinese  as  a  single  basis  of  comparison  for  evaluating 
their  ASCs  in  other,  more  distinct  subjects  such  as  math.  Do 
students  attending  English  LOI  schools  perceive  their  English  and 
Chinese  competence  and  ASCs  similarly  to  the  students  attending 
Chinese  LOI  schools?  Are  the  processes  posited  in  the  I/E  model, 
relating  achievement  and  ASC  (in  this  extension  including  English 
and  Chinese  as  well  as  mathematics)  similar  for  students  in  LOI- 
English  and  LOI-Chinese  schools?  To  date,  no  study  has  examined 
in  detail  a  LOI  effect  on  either  the  measurement  or  structural 
aspects  of  the  I/E  model. 


The  Present  Investigation 

Extending  the  traditional  social  comparison  basis  of  ASC 
formation  that  students  compare  their  accomplishments  with 
classmates  as  one  basis  of  forming  their  self-concept,  the  I/E 
model  posits  that  as  an  internal  frame  of  reference  process, 
students  also  compare  their  achievements  in  different  school 
subjects.  The  model  generates  the  seemingly  paradoxical  pre¬ 
diction  that  high  achievement  in  one  school  subject  will  have  a 
negative  effect  on  ASC  in  a  contrasting  domain.  However,  the 
considerable  body  of  support  for  this  prediction  has  been  lim¬ 
ited  primarily  to  the  math  domain  and  the  verbal  domain 
represented  by  the  native  language — two  school  subjects  that 
are  maximally  differentiated  along  the  math-verbal  continuum 
posited  in  the  Marsh/Shavelson  (Marsh  &  Shavelson,  1985) 
model  of  self-concept.  Hence,  the  purpose  of  the  present  inves¬ 
tigation  is  to  extend  the  empirical  and  theoretical  basis  of  the 
well-established  I/E  model  based  on  math  and  verbal  constructs 
and  include  LOI  that  involves  a  nonnative  language.  The  over¬ 
arching  research  question  is  whether  the  nonnative  LOI  acts  as 
a  verbal-like  school  subject  such  that  achievement  in  this  sub¬ 
ject  is  contrasted  with  math  achievement  but  not  achievement  in 
the  native  language  or  whether  it  is  contrasted  with  achieve¬ 
ments  in  both  math  and  native  language. 

We  evaluate  this  overarching  research  question  with  a  series  of 
latent-variable  statistical  models  that  extend  those  used  in  tradi¬ 
tional  I/E  studies.  More  specifically,  we  evaluate 

(a)  the  structure  of  ASC  responses,  comparing  first-order 
models  in  which  ASCs  in  math,  English,  and  Chinese  are 
each  posited  as  separate  constructs,  and  a  second-order 
model  in  which  English  and  Chinese  ASCs  are  postulated 
to  belong  to  a  single  domain  representing  a  general  verbal 
ASC,  and  the  generalizability  of  the  ASC  structure  across 
LOI  groups; 

(b)  the  traditional  I/E  models  involving  two  academic 
subjects,  in  math  versus  English,  math  versus  Chinese,  and 
English  versus  Chinese; 

(c)  the  juxtaposition  of  the  three  subjects  through  a  first- 
order  I/E  model  where  the  ASCs  in  math,  Chinese,  and 
English  are  predicted  by  achievements  both  in  their  match¬ 
ing  and  nonmatching  domains; 

(d)  the  juxtaposition  of  the  three  subjects  through  higher 
order  factor  I/E  models.  In  this  model,  a  verbal  ASC 
incorporating  English  and  Chinese  ASCs  is  predicted  by 
both  the  math  achievement  and  a  corresponding  verbal 
achievement  factor  based  on  Chinese  and  English  achieve¬ 
ments.  Similarly  math  ASC  is  predicted  by  the  correspond¬ 
ing  math  achievement  and  nonmatching  verbal  achieve¬ 
ment;  and 

(e)  the  invariance  tests  of  the  I/E  model  across  LOIs.  This 
step  systematically  assesses  the  extent  to  which  the  I/E 
models  differ  across  LOI  groups,  in  particular  whether  the 
path  coefficients  between  ASCs  and  achievements  are 
equivalent  in  both  groups.  Due  to  space  limitations,  the  full 
results  of  Research  Question  1  are  presented  in  the  sup- 
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plemental  material  (Part  II)  and  only  briefly  treated  as 
preliminary  analysis  in  the  Results  section. 

Method 

Sample 

The  data  consisted  of  a  sample  of  Hong  Kong  secondary  school 
students  ( n  =  1,950;  47.3%  boys,  52.7%  girls)  from  the  end  of  the 
school  year  in  Grade  7  (47  intact  classes,  12  schools)  who  were 
asked  about  motivational  aspects  of  school  learning.  The  schools 
were  sampled  from  various  districts  and  were  broadly  differenti¬ 
ated  in  terms  of  academic  strength.  Of  the  12  schools,  four  were 
from  above-average  school  ability  bands,  four  were  from  average- 
ability  bands,  and  four  were  from  below-average  school  ability 
bands. 

Language  of  Instruction 

In  Hong  Kong,  essentially  all  mainstream  public  primary 
schools  have  Chinese  LOI,  and  these  students  have  limited  ability 
in  English.  All  students  are  able  to  apply  to  any  Hong  Kong  public 
high  school,  although  English-LOI  schools  typically  are  seen  as 
more  desirable  and  are  able  to  select  academically  more  able 
students,  based  on  standardized  tests  completed  by  all  students  at 
the  end  of  primary  school.  These  include  standardized  English 
tests — one  basis  of  selection  for  students  to  attend  English-LOI 
schools.  A  third  of  the  students  were  from  English-LOI  schools, 
the  rest  were  from  Chinese-LOI  schools.  All  of  the  participants 
were  between  11  and  16  years  old  (M  =  12.0,  SD  =  0.89):  86% 
were  12-14  years  old,  60%  were  12  years  old,  25%  were  13  years 
old,  and  8%  were  14  years  old.  Hence,  the  majority  of  the  students 
were  within  the  normal  age  range  for  this  academic  grade.  For 
Chinese  LOI  students,  41.81%,  43.29%,  and  14.90%  were  from 
the  high,  medium,  and  low  ability  bands,  respectively.  For  English 
LOI  students,  34.53%  and  65.47%  were  from  the  high  and  middle 
ability  bands,  respectively;  no  English  LOI  students  were  from  low 
ability  band.  The  mean  ages  of  English-  and  Chinese-LOI  students 
were  similar  (Ms  =  12.37  and  12.65,  respectively). 

Data  were  collected  at  the  end  of  Grade  7,  the  1st  year  of 
secondary  schooling,  so  the  students  who  were  in  English  LOI 
schools  would  have  had  1  year  of  English  LOI  experience. 

Measures 

The  participants  completed  questionnaires  measuring  ASCs  in 
math,  Chinese  and  English  at  the  end  of  Grade  7.  The  ASC 
instrument  consisted  of  three  items  for  each  of  the  school  subjects, 
asking  students  the  extent  to  which  they  agreed  with  the  statements 
on  a  6-point  Likert  response  scale  ranging  from  strongly  disagree 
to  strongly  agree  (e.g.,  I  do  well  in  tests  in  this  subject.).  The 
Cronbach’s  alpha  coefficients  of  reliability  were  .80  for  Chinese, 
.83  for  English,  and  .83  for  math. 

Two  sets  of  achievement  measures  were  considered:  a  standard¬ 
ized  achievement  test  taken  by  all  the  students  in  Hong  Kong  (in 
July,  when  they  were  still  in  Grade  6)  prior  to  their  entry  into  the 
1st  year  of  secondary  schooling  (Grade  7,  in  September)  and  their 
school  marks,  the  overall  grades  from  students’  end-of-year  exams 
in  Grade  7.  The  final  achievement  scale  used  in  the  present 


investigation  was  derived  from  school  marks  moderated  by  the 
standardized  achievement  test  results  so  that  the  final  achievement 
scale  was  comparable  across  schools  and  classrooms  (see  supple¬ 
mental  materials,  Part  I,  for  detailed  explanation;  see  also  Marsh  et 
al„  2001;  and  Xu,  2010). 

Statistical  Analysis 

We  used  structural  equation  models  (SEM;  e.g.,  Byrne,  2001; 
Schumacker  &  Lomax,  2004;  Tabachnick  &  Fidell,  2006)  for 
statistical  analysis.  The  fit  of  the  models  was  evaluated  by  a  range 
of  recommended  fit  indices  (Marsh,  Balia,  &  Hau,  1996;  Marsh, 
Balia,  &  McDonald,  1988),  which  included  the  Tucker-Lewis 
index  (TLI),  the  root-mean-square  error  of  approximation 
(RMSEA),  the  comparative  fit  index  (CFI),  the  y2  statistic,  and  the 
standardized  root-mean-square  residual  (SRMR).  CFIs  and  TLIs 
greater  than  .95  indicate  an  acceptable  model  fit,  whereas 
RMSEAs  less  than  .06  indicate  good  fit.  Multiple  group  analysis 
was  used  to  assess  the  measurement  invariance  of  the  ASCs  and 
their  structural  relations  with  academic  achievement  across  groups 
of  LOI  (see  supplemental  material  for  description  of  this  method). 

Data  were  gathered  using  survey  items  of  parallel  wording  such 
as  “I  do  well  in  tests  in  math”  and  “I  do  well  in  tests  in  English.” 
Without  taking  into  account  the  method  effect  associated  with 
parallel  wording,  the  model  fit  is  likely  to  be  less  than  adequate 
and  the  parameter  estimates  might  be  biased,  leading  to  potentially 
invalid  interpretations  of  the  results  (Marsh  &  Hau,  1996).  Fol¬ 
lowing  suggestions  by  Marsh  and  Hau  (1996),  correlated  unique¬ 
ness  was  specified  in  the  models  as  a  priori. 

Since  the  data  are  hierarchical  (students  nested  within  classes), 
a  complex  design  correction  was  applied  to  the  model  estimation 
in  the  Mplus  software  in  conjunction  with  SEM  models  through 
TYPE  =  COMPLEX  in  Mplus  software  (L.  K.  Muthen  &  Muthen, 
2007).  This  complex  design  function  takes  cluster-sampling  into 
account  in  estimates  of  standard  errors  (e.g.,  B.  O.  Muthen  & 
Satorra,  1995;  Stapleton,  2006). 

The  amount  of  missing  data  was  small;  1.28%  for  ASC  re¬ 
sponses,  and  0.31%  for  the  achievement  data.  The  Multiple  Im¬ 
putation  (Collins,  Schafer,  &  Kam,  2001;  Schafer  &  Graham, 
2002)  method  was  used  to  counter  the  missing  data  problem.  Ten 
complete  sets  of  data  were  generated  with  the  software  package 
NORM  (Schafer,  1999),  then  analyzed  using  the  robust  maximum 
likelihood  estimator  in  Mplus  software. 

Results 

Preliminary  Analyses:  The  Structure  of  the  ASC  and 
Its  Generalizability  Over  LOIs  (Supplemental 
Material,  Part  II) 

To  empirically  test  extensions  of  the  Marsh/Shavelson  (Marsh 
&  Shavelson,  1985)  model  in  native  and  nonnative  languages,  we 
first  tested  a  confirmatory  factor  analysis  (CFA)  model  with 
achievement  and  ASCs  in  math,  English  and  Chinese,  modeled  as 
first-order  factors  (Model  TGS1,  Table  SI,  Figure  SI  A,  supple¬ 
mental  material).  Correlations  among  the  achievement  and  ASC 
factors  (Model  TGS1,  Table  S2,  supplemental  material)  showed 
that  math  achievement  was  positively  correlated  with  math  ASC 
(0.39)  and  English  ASC  (0. 1 1)  but  not  significantly  correlated  with 
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Chinese  ASC;  English  achievement  was  positively  correlated  with 
English  ASC  (0.42)  but  not  significantly  correlated  with  Chinese 
or  math  ASC;  Chinese  achievement  was  positively  correlated  with 
both  English  ASC  (0.22)  and  Chinese  ASC  (0.19)  but  was  not 
significantly  correlated  with  math  ASC.  While  achievement  mea¬ 
sures  in  all  three  subjects  were  highly  correlated  (0.63  to  0.72), 
math  ASC  was  only  weakly  correlated  with  English  ASC  (0.19) 
and  Chinese  ASC  (0.24).  On  the  other  hand,  English  and  Chinese 
ASCs  were  substantially  correlated  with  each  other  (0.45). 

Next,  we  tested  higher  order  CFA  models  with  a  higher  order 
verbal  ASC  incorporating  both  English  and  Chinese  ASCs,  as  well 
as  a  verbal  achievement  factor  consisting  of  English  and  Chinese 
achievement  (Model  TGS2,  Table  SI,  Figure  SI  B,  supplemental 
material).  In  this  model,  math  achievement  was  substantially  cor¬ 
related  with  math  ASC  (0.40)  but  only  moderately  correlated  with 
verbal  ASC  (0.11;  Table  S2,  Model  TGS2).  Similarly,  verbal 
achievement  was  correlated  with  verbal  ASC  (0.44)  but  was  not 
significantly  correlated  with  math  ASC.  While  verbal  and  math 
achievements  were  highly  correlated  (0.75),  math  and  verbal  ASCs 
were  only  weakly  correlated  (0.26). 

We  compared  both  versions  of  the  models’  specifications  and 
demonstrated  that  the  English  and  Chinese  ASCs  could  form  a  single, 
higher  order  verbal  ASC  and  also  that  English  and  Chinese  achieve¬ 
ments  could  be  modeled  through  with  a  single  verbal  achievement 
factor  (Figure  SI,  Table  SI,  supplemental  material).  We  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  multiple  group  CFA  analysis  based  on  Model  TGS1  and 
confirmed  that  the  measurement  properties  of  ASCs  as  well  as  their 
correlations  with  achievements  were  invariant  for  students  in  different 
LOIs  (Table  SI,  supplemental  material).  These  results  provide  a  basis 
for  us  to  explore  further  aims  in  the  present  investigation. 

The  I/E  Models  in  Math  and  English,  in  Math  and 
Chinese,  and  in  Chinese  and  English 

We  begin  with  initial  tests  of  the  I/E  model  of  relations  between 
achievement  and  ASC  based  on  different  pairs  of  school  subjects. 
The  results  for  the  I/E  model  for  math  and  English  (see  Figure  3A, 
Model  TGI,  Table  1),  for  math  and  Chinese  (Model  TG2,  Figure 
3B,  Table  1),  and  for  Chinese  and  English  (Model  TG3  Figure  3C, 
Table  1 )  showed  that  in  general  there  was  a  high  positive  relation 
between  achievement  and  ASC  in  the  matching  domains  but 
moderate  negative  relations  between  achievement  and  ASC  in 
nonmatching  domains.  However,  the  relationship  between  non¬ 
matching  domains  in  the  English-Chinese  (—0.17,  —0.15)  I/E 
model  was  somewhat  weaker  compared  to  the  relationship  found 
in  the  English-math  (-0.30,  -.27)  and  the  Chinese-math  (-0.34, 
-0.22)  models.  The  weak  cross  paths  and  high  correlations 
between  Chinese  and  English  ASCs  suggest  a  weak  internal  com¬ 
parison  mechanism  with  regard  to  self-perceived  abilities  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Chinese.  This  is  in  line  with  the  finding  that  a  second- 
order  verbal  factor  could  incorporate  both  the  English  and  the 
Chinese  ASC  first-order  factors  (supplemental  material,  Part  II). 

The  I/E  Model  in  Math,  English,  and  Chinese— A 
First-Order  I/E  Model 

Model  TG4  (see  Figure  4 A,  Table  1)  included  all  three  academic 
subjects  in  a  single  model.  Model  TG4  was  well-defined,  in  that  all 
factor  loadings  were  substantial  and  the  fit  indices  were  excellent 


(e.g.,  CFI  =  0.993).  There  were  high  positive  correlations  between 
the  math  and  English  achievements  (0.65),  math  and  Chinese 
achievement  (0.63),  and  English  and  Chinese  achievement  (0.72) 
but  substantially  smaller  correlations  between  ASCs  in  these  sub¬ 
jects  (0.32  for  math  and  English,  0.36  for  Chinese  and  math  and 
0.50  for  English  and  Chinese).  The  paths  from  math  achievement 
to  math  ASC  (0.66),  from  English  achievement  to  English  ASC 
(0.63),  and  from  Chinese  achievement  to  Chinese  ASC  (0.36)  were 
all  significant  and  positive.  Although  differing  in  size,  all  of  the 
cross  paths  were  negative.  The  paths  from  math  achievement  to 
English  ASC  (-0.25)  and  from  math  achievement  to  Chinese  ASC 
(—0.19)  were  both  significant  and  negative,  controlling  for  the 
effects  of  matching  domain  achievements  on  ASCs.  English 
achievement  negatively  predicted  math  ASC  (-0.16),  but  its  neg¬ 
ative  effect  on  Chinese  ASC  (-0.08)  was  not  statistically  signif¬ 
icant.  Similarly,  for  Chinese  achievement,  the  path  leading  from 
Chinese  achievement  to  math  ASC  (—0.26)  was  negative  and 
significant,  but  the  negative  effect  of  Chinese  achievement  on 
English  ASC  was  not  statistically  significant  (-0.08).  This  shows 
that  the  I/E  pattern  of  relations  involving  English  and  Chinese  was 
no  longer  statistically  significant  once  all  three  subjects  were 
posited  simultaneously  in  one  model. 

In  summary,  math  achievement  negatively  predicted  both  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Chinese  ASCs,  and  Chinese  achievement  and  English 
achievement  both  negatively  predicted  math  ASC.  However,  the 
paths  leading  from  English  achievement  to  Chinese  ASC  and  from 
Chinese  achievement  to  English  ASC  were  not  statistically  signif¬ 
icant.  In  the  next  step,  we  combine  achievement  and  ASCs  in 
English  and  Chinese  into  higher  order  factors,  in  order  to  imple¬ 
ment  an  alternative  test  of  the  I/E  model. 

The  I/E  Model  in  Math,  Chinese,  and  English — A 
Higher  Order  Model 

In  Model  TG5  (see  Figure  4B,  Table  1),  we  posited  a  model 
including  a  second-order  verbal  ASC  factor  with  English  and 
Chinese  ASCs  as  first-order  factors.  In  this  model,  a  verbal 
achievement  factor  was  constructed  using  English  and  Chinese 
achievement  as  indicators.  Math  achievement  positively  predicted 
math  ASC  (0.77),  and  verbal  achievement  positively  predicted 
verbal  ASC  (0.82).  The  correlation  between  math  and  verbal 
achievement  (0.75)  was  higher  than  the  correlation  between  math 
and  verbal  ASCs  (0.56).  Most  importantly,  the  cross  paths  from 
nonmatching  domains  were  substantial  and  negative  (—0.50)  from 
math  achievement  to  verbal  ASC,  and  -0.50  from  verbal  achieve¬ 
ment  to  math  ASC.  This  supports  the  I/E  model  theory  and  a 
multidimensional  verbal  ASC  construct  in  that,  while  the  lower 
order  constructs  were  subject-specific,  they  formed  a  higher  order 
general  verbal  factor  that  negatively  predicted  math  ASC. 

Both  Model  TG4  and  Model  TG5  showed  excellent  fit  indices 
and  a  substantively  consistent  pattern  of  EE  model  relations. 
Model  TG4  did  fit  the  data  slightly  better  in  comparison  to  Model 
TG5,  but  Model  TG5  provided  a  more  parsimonious  representation 
of  the  results  and  offered  a  clearer  interpretation  of  the  I/E  model 
relations  with  regard  to  the  math  and  verbal  domains.  Importantly, 
both  models  are  consistent  with  the  conclusion  that  students  did 
not  use  English  as  an  internal  frame  of  reference  in  the  evaluation 
of  their  Chinese  skills,  and  vice-versa.  In  this  sense,  the  substantive 
interpretations  based  on  the  two  models  are  similar.  The  next  step 
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A:  I/E  model  (TGI)  in  math  and  English 

Achievement  Factors  Self  Factors 


Achievement  Factors  Self  Factors 


Achievement  Factors  Self  Factors 


Figure  3.  Traditional  two-subject  I/E  models.  Separate  I/E  models  of  math  and  English  (A,  Model  TGI),  math, 
and  Chinese  (B,  Model  TG2)  and  Chinese  and  English  (C,  Model  TG3).  Single-indicator  factors  were  defined 
such  that  the  standardized  factor  loading  was  1  and  uniqueness  was  0.  The  covariances  for  self-concept  item 
residuals  were  correlated  uniqueness  for  the  parallel  worded  items.  The  path  coefficients  were  statistically 
significant  at  p  <  .05.  I/E  =  intemal/extemal  frame  of  reference;  Ach  =  achievement;  TG  =  model  based  on 
a  single  group;  SC  =  self-concept;  each  =  Chinese  achievement;  mach  =  math  achievement;  each  =  English 
achievement;  m  =  math;  c  =  Chinese;  e  =  English. 


tested  whether  Model  TG4  differed  across  LOI.  We  chose  Model 
TG4  as  it  would  allow  us  to  examine  specific  paths  between 
achievement  and  ASC  in  all  three  subjects. 

I/E  Model  in  Math,  English,  and  Chinese,  and  the 
Effect  of  the  LOI 

We  now  move  to  the  research  question  as  to  whether  the  I/E 
model  is  invariant  for  LOI  groups:  Chinese  students  in  English 


immersion  schools  compared  to  those  in  native  Chinese  language 
schools.  We  accomplish  this  by  considering  multiple  group  tests  of 
the  invariance  of  the  factor  structure  over  the  two  groups.  Al¬ 
though  we  test  the  invariance  of  a  variety  of  different  parameters, 
the  most  critical  ones  are  the  paths  leading  from  achievement  to 
ASCs  that  are  central  to  the  I/E  model.  Models  MG4_1  to  MG4__5 
(see  Table  1)  were  constructed  to  test  the  group  invariance  of 
Model  TG4  in  five  models  across  two  LOI  groups.  The  strategy 
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Table  1 

Summary  of  Goodness  of  Fit  for  SEM  Models  TG1-MG4 10 


Model 

2 

X 

df 

CFI 

TLI 

RMSEA 

SRMR 

Description 

SEM  I/E  models  of  2  subjects 

TGI 

60.533 

13 

0.992 

0.982 

0.043 

0.017 

Figure  3A:  I/E  math,  English 

TG2 

41.533 

13 

0.995 

0.990 

0.034 

0.015 

Figure  3B:  I/E  math,  Chinese 

TG3 

46.813 

13 

0.995 

0.988 

0.037 

0.017 

Figure  3C:  I/E  English,  Chinese 

SEM  FO  and  HO  I/E  models  in  math,  English,  and  Chinese 

TG4 

105.865 

33 

0.993 

0.987 

0.034 

0.019 

Figure  4A:  I/E  math,  English  and 

Chinese 

TG5 

370.994 

38 

0.969 

0.947 

0.067 

0.040 

Figure  4B:  I/E  math,  HO  vsc,  HO 

vach 

Multiple-group  FO  SEM  I/E  models  in 

math,  English,  and  Chinese  (TG4,  Figure  4A) 

MG4  1 

159.327 

66 

0.990 

0.980 

0.038 

0.022 

SEM  INV  =  none;  Free  =  FL, 

PC,  FV,  FC,  Uniq.,  CU,  Inter 
(FMns  =  0) 

MG4  2 

174.820 

72 

0.989 

0.980 

0.038 

0.024 

SEM  INV  =  FL;  Free  =  PC,  FV, 

FC,  Uniq.,  CU,  Inter  (FMns  =  0) 

MG4  3 

207.905 

81 

0.986 

0.978 

0.040 

0.034 

SEM  INV  =  FL,  PC;  Free  =  FV, 

FC,  Uniq.,  CU,  Inter  (FMns  =  0) 

MG4  4 

203.577 

78 

0.987 

0.977 

0.041 

0.031 

SEM  INV  =  FL,  PC-;  Free  = 

PC  +  ,  FV,  FC,  Uniq.,  CU,  Inter 
(FMns  =  0) 

MG4  5 

185.529 

75 

0.988 

0.979 

0.039 

0.030 

SEM  INV  =  FL,  PC  +  ;  Free  = 

PC-,  FV,  FC,  Uniq.,  CU,  Inter 
(FMns  =  0) 

Note.  Models  labeled  TG  are  based  on  a  single  group,  whereas  MG  refers  to  models  with  multiple  groups.  SEM  =  structural  equation  modeling;  I/E  = 
intemal/extemal  frame  of  reference;  CFI  =  comparative  fit  index;  TLI  =  Tucker-Lewis  index;  RMSEA  =  root-mean-square  error  of  approximation;  SRMR  — 
standardized  root-mean-square  residual;  FO  =  first  order;  HO  =  higher  order;  sc  =  self-concept;  ach  =  achievement;  vsc  =  verbal  self-concept;  vach  —  verbal 
achievement.  For  multiple-group  invariance  models,  INV  =  parameters  constrained  to  be  invariant  across  the  multiple  groups;  FL  =  factor  loadings;  PC  —  path 
coefficients;  FV  =  factor  variances;  Uniq  =  item  uniqueness;  FC  =  factor  covariances;  CU  =  correlated  uniquenesses;  Inter  =  item  intercepts;  FMn  =  Factor 
means;  PC—  =  path  coefficients  hypothesized  to  be  negative;  PC+  =  path  coefficients  hypothesized  to  be  positive. 


here  is  similar  to  the  multiple-group  CFA  invariance  tests  in  the 
supplemental  material.  We  first  examine  the  factorial  invariance  of 
the  LOI  groups  in  Models  MG4_1  and  MG4_2  (see  Table  1),  then 
we  move  to  the  structural  invariance,  focusing  on  the  path  coeffi¬ 
cients  posited  in  the  I/E  model  (MG4_3  to  MG4_5). 

Factorial  invariance.  Through  Model  MG4_1  and  Model 
MG4_2,  we  firstly  established  factorial  invariance  across  LOI 
groups — the  invariance  of  factor  loadings  relating  indicators  and 
latent  constructs.  Support  of  factor  loading  invariance  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  by  the  minimal  change  in  the  fit  indices  when  factor 
loadings  were  constrained  to  be  equal  across  two  groups  (see 
discussion  of  fit  indices  in  the  Method  section  and  supplemental 
material):  ACFI  =  —  0.001,  ATLI  =  0.000,  ARMSEA  =  0.000; 
thus,  loading  invariance  was  established  across  the  LOI  groups. 

Structural  invariance.  In  Models  MG4_3  to  MG4_5,  invari¬ 
ance  of  the  path  coefficients  between  academic  achievement  and 
ASCs  was  tested.  In  Model  MG4_3,  all  path  coefficients  were 
constrained  to  be  the  same  across  the  two  groups.  Compared  with 
Model  MG4_2,  where  all  path  coefficients  were  free,  constraining 
nine  path  coefficients  only  led  to  negligible  decreases  in  fit  indices 
(see  earlier  discussion  of  fit  indices):  ACFI  =  -0.003,  ATLI  = 
—0.002,  and  ARMSEA  =  0.002. 

In  Models  MG4_4  and  MG4_5,  regression  paths  were  grouped 
in  terms  of  the  a  priori  predictions  of  the  direction  of  effects  and 
tested  separately  in  relation  to  the  I/E  model  theory.  In  Model 
MG4_4  the  three  matching-domain  path  coefficients  were  freed 


but  all  six  cross-path  coefficients  were  constrained  to  be  equal 
across  LOI  groups.  Model  MG4_5  constrained  three  matching 
domain  path  coefficients.  Compared  to  Model  MG4_2  where  all 
coefficients  were  free,  both  Models  MG4_4  and  MG4_5  showed 
only  very  slight  decreases  in  CFI  and  TLI. 

Based  on  the  results  from  the  multiple-group  invariance  tests, 
both  the  factorial  and  the  structural  models  of  ASC  and  achieve¬ 
ments  were  shown  to  be  invariant  across  LOI.  Thus,  we  conclude 
that  the  I/E  model  generalizes  well  over  the  two  LOIs,  providing 
further  strong  support  for  the  generalizability  of  the  I/E  model. 

Discussion 

Based  on  a  sample  of  Hong  Kong  secondary  school  students 
under  English  and  Chinese  LOIs,  using  ASC  and  academic 
achievement  measures  in  math,  English,  and  Chinese,  the  present 
investigation  extends  the  traditional  math/verbal  EE  model  and 
integrates  more  fully  the  contrast  and  assimilation  concepts  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  Marsh/Shavelson  (Marsh  &  Shavelson,  1985)  model 
of  ASC.  More  specifically,  the  present  study  investigated  and 
concluded  the  following  research  questions: 

1 .  To  clarify  the  structure  of  native  and  nonnative  ASCs  in 
relation  to  math  ASC,  alternative  latent  variable  models 
were  specified.  We  firstly  looked  at  math,  English,  and 
Chinese  ASCs  in  a  first-order  CFA  model,  then  examined  a 
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A:  I/E  Model  (TG4)  in  Math,  English  and  Chinese 


Achievement  Factors  Self  Factors 


B:  I/E  Model  (TG5)  in  Math,  Higher-order  Verbal  Self-concept,  and 
Higher-order  Verbal  Achievement  in  English  and  Chinese 


Achievement  Factors  Self  Factors 


Figure  4.  I/E  models  in  three  school  subjects  (parameter  estimates  included).  I/E  model  of  first-order 
achievement  and  self-concept  factors  in  math,  English,  and  Chinese  (A,  Model  TG4),  and  I/E  model  of  first-order 
achievement  and  self-concept  factors  in  math  and  second-order  achievement  and  self-concept  factors  in  verbal, 
incorporating  first-order  factors  in  Chinese  and  English  (B,  Model  TG5).  Single-indicator  factors  were  defined 
such  that  the  standardized  factor  loading  was  1  and  uniqueness  was  0.  The  covariances  for  self-concept  item 
residuals  were  correlated  uniqueness  for  the  parallel  worded  items.  The  path  coefficients  were  statistically 
significant  at  p  <  .05  except  when  specified  to  be  ns  (p  <  .05).  I/E  =  internal/extemal  frame  of  reference; 
TG  =  model  based  on  a  single  group;  mach  =  math  achievement;  ach  =  achievement;  SC  =  self-concept;  each 
=  English  achievement;  each  =  Chinese  achievement;  verb  =  verbal;  m  =  math;  c  =  Chinese;  e  =  English. 


second-order  model  where  ASCs  in  English  and  Chinese 
were  combined  in  a  second-order  factor  to  contrast  with 
math  ASC.  Results  supported  the  notion  that  English  and 
Chinese  ASCs  represent  a  unified  verbal  domain.  That  is 
support  that  the  ASC  constructs  are  both  multidimensional 
and  subject-domain-specific,  as  predicted  by  the  math/ver¬ 
bal  continuum  described  in  the  Marsh/Shavelson  model. 
Also,  measurement  invariance  tests  of  the  ASCs  showed 
that  the  ASC  structures  were  invariant  across  LOI  and 
provided  validity  for  comparing  I/E  models  across  LOI 
groups. 

2-3.  To  investigate  the  effect  of  LOI  on  I/E  model  relationships, 
both  the  traditional  two-subject  models  and  models  with  all 


three  subjects  were  examined.  The  traditional  two-subject 
I/E  models  were  supported  in  the  present  investigation. 
When  posited  in  the  I/E  mode  including  all  three  school 
subjects  (Model  TG4),  Chinese  and  English  had  only  very 
weak  frame  of  reference  effects  on  each  other. 

4.  Based  on  the  finding  of  (2)  and  (3),  a  higher  order  SEM 
model  (Model  TG5)  with  a  second-order  verbal  factor  was 
designed.  In  this  model,  the  first-order  factors  of  English 
and  Chinese  ASC  were  incorporated  as  indicators  of  a 
second-order  verbal  factor.  The  expected  frame  of  reference 
effect  was  observed  between  the  verbal  and  math  domains. 
While  there  is  room  for  disagreement  as  to  which  of  these 
models  best  represents  the  data,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
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that  they  are  both  consistent  with  the  Marsh/Shavelson 
(Marsh  &  Shavelson,  1985)  hypothesis  and  with  the  I/E 
models’  prediction  regarding  the  two  general  ASC  factors: 
math  ASC  and  verbal  ASC.  Clearly,  English  and  Chinese 
were  shown  to  be  more  similar  to  each  other  (consistent 
with  the  Marsh/Shavelson  model),  while  contrasting  with 
math. 

5.  Further  to  the  above  findings,  multiple  group  analysis 
showed  that  the  I/E  model  was  fully  equivalent  in  both 
English-LOI  and  Chinese-LOI  schools,  leading  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  frame  of  reference  effects  applied  similarly 
to  both  school  types.  It  seems  then  that  in  Hong  Kong,  the 
English-LOI  method  does  not  moderate  the  effect  of  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  on  ASC. 

In  the  present  study,  the  correlations  between  math  and  verbal 
ASCs  were  moderately  positive  (math  and  English,  0.19;  math  and 
Chinese,  0.24;  Table  S2).  They  were  slightly  larger  than  those 
reported  by  Marsh,  Kong,  and  Hau  (2001),  based  on  a  different 
instrument  and  older  students,  but  were  still  in  line  with  correla¬ 
tions  between  math  and  verbal  ASC  in  the  meta-analysis  (Moller, 
Pohlmann,  et  al.,  2009)  based  on  69  studies  (e.g.,  0.27  for  students 
up  to  Year  7,  0.01  for  students  in  Years  7  to  9,  and  0.09  for 
students  beyond  Year  9). 

In  the  higher  order  I/E  model,  the  negative  cross-domain  path 
coefficients  leading  from  achievements  to  ASCs  were  higher  than 
those  observed  in  the  first-order  I/E  model.  The  higher  order  ASC 
factor  represents  a  common  factor  based  on  English  and  Chinese 
first-order  ASC  factors.  Since  the  reliability  issues  associated  with 
measurement  errors  at  the  item  level  were  accounted  for,  the 
residual  variances  of  first-order  factors  are  indicative  of  any  lack 
of  agreement  between  English  and  Chinese  ASCs.  The  increased 
regression  weights  associated  with  the  higher  order  constructs 
represent  a  closer  association  between  higher  order  ASC  con¬ 
structs  and  the  corresponding  higher  order  achievement  factors. 
This  is  in  agreement  with  the  notion  that  a  higher  order  verbal  ASC 
may  be  a  better  representation  for  the  close  relationship  between 
ASCs  in  Chinese  and  English.  To  our  knowledge,  this  study  is  the 
first  to  examine  an  I/E  model  that  is  based  on  a  higher  order  verbal 
ASC  incorporating  native  and  nonnative  languages.  In  order  to 
replicate  this  finding,  future  studies  could  be  designed  where 
higher  order  ASC  and  achievement  measures  are  posited. 

Although  a  higher  order  verbal  ASC  provided  a  good  represen¬ 
tation  of  the  relation  between  English  and  Chinese  ASCs,  this  does 
not  imply  that  the  English  and  Chinese  ASCs  were  indistinguish¬ 
able.  If  this  were  the  case,  a  single  factor  for  the  Chinese  and 
English  ASCs  would  be  sufficient  to  represent  verbal  ASC.  In  a 
supplemental  test  of  this  model,  we  combined  Chinese  and  English 
ASCs  into  a  single  first-order  factor,  but  this  model  clearly  did  not 
fit  the  data  (CFI  =  0.83,  TLI  =  0.72,  RMSEA  =  0.153),  while  the 
corresponding  model  with  English  and  Chinese  ASCs  as  separate 
factors  fitted  the  data  well  (Models  TGS1  and  TGS2,  supplemental 
material).  The  correlation  between  the  two  ASCs  (r  =  .45  in 
Model  TGS1,  Table  S2,  supplemental  material)  was  substantially 
less  than  1.0,  demonstrating  that  students  clearly  differentiated 
between  native  and  foreign  language  ASCs.  The  higher  order 
verbal  ASC  explained  the  substantial  correlation  between  English 


and  Chinese  ASC  and  was  consistent  with  a  multidimensional 
hierarchical  representation  of  ASC. 

In  relation  to  our  extension  of  the  I/E  model,  the  most  intriguing 
finding  is  the  statistically  nonsignificant  paths  from  English/Chi¬ 
nese  achievement  to  Chinese/English  ASC.  This  implies  that  the 
internal  frame  of  reference  does  not  apply  to  English  and  Chinese 
subjects.  If  a  student  performs  well  in  English,  this  student’s 
Chinese  ASC  will  not  be  affected  adversely.  Similarly  for  a  student 
excelling  in  Chinese,  English  ASC  will  not  suffer,  as  would  be  the 
case  for  very  distinct  domains  such  as  math  and  English/Chinese. 
This  led  to  the  development  of  the  higher  order  I/E  model  (Model 
TG5),  where  English  and  Chinese  ASCs  were  combined  into  a 
higher  order  ASC.  The  higher  order  I/E  model  supported  the 
typical  two  domain  (math  and  verbal)  I/E  model.  The  contrast 
effect  was  confirmed  by  the  dimensional  comparison  process 
shown  by  the  negative  cross  paths  from  math  and  verbal  cross¬ 
domain  achievement  to  ASC.  The  present  study’s  results  are  in 
agreement  with  findings  from  the  German  study  (Moller,  Stre- 
blow,  Pohlmann,  &  Koller,  2006).  These  authors  found  almost  no 
effect  from  English  (German)  achievement  to  German  (English) 
ASC,  even  though  an  earlier  Hong  Kong  study  (Marsh  et  al.,  2001) 
reported  small  negative  cross  paths  between  English  and  Chinese 
at  the  beginning  of  high  school.  Nevertheless,  based  on  our  find¬ 
ings,  the  unique  contribution  of  the  present  investigation  was  to 
combine  a  native  language  subject  with  a  foreign  language  subject; 
this  extension  demonstrated  support  for  the  originally  proposed  I/E 
model  theory. 

Regarding  the  role  of  LOI,  the  present  study  showed  that  (a) 
ASC  measurement  properties  were  found  to  be  invariant  across 
LOIs;  (b)  in  terms  of  the  generalizability  of  the  I/E  model,  no 
distinct  differences  were  found  across  English-  and  Chinese-LOI 
schools.  These  findings  have  important  implications  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  students’  ASCs.  The  measurement  invariance  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  ASCs  indicate  that  students  from  English-  or  Chinese- 
LOI  schools  perceived  ASCs  similarly  and  support  the  validity  for 
the  comparison  of  I/E  models  across  LOI  groups.  The  English-LOI 
students  apparently  shared  a  similar  frame  of  reference  process, 
both  in  terms  of  the  external,  social  comparison  process  and  the 
internal,  dimensional  comparison  process.  However,  previous 
studies  have  shown  that  LOI  might  still  have  an  effect  on  students’ 
achievement  and  ASC,  above  and  beyond  the  effect  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  student’s  achievement. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  an  LOI  as  foreign  language  is  not 
necessarily  effective  for  late  immersion  programs  (Thomas  & 
Collier,  1997;  also  see  Willig,  1985).  This  is  the  case  with  Hong 
Kong,  where  the  LOI  changes  in  secondary  education,  rather  than 
the  more  favorable  form  of  early  immersion,  which  starts  in 
primary  education  (e.g..  Marsh  et  al.,  2000;  Marsh,  Hau,  &  Kong, 
2002;  Tam,  1980;  Tung,  1990).  The  rationale  for  the  learning  of 
English,  and  for  its  use  as  the  LOI,  has  been  based  on  perceived 
pragmatic  utilities,  such  as  pursing  higher  education  and  working 
as  professionals  in  the  business  world  and  service  sectors  where 
English  is  extensively  utilized  (Evans,  2009;  Li,  2002).  Alongside 
Hong  Kong’s  economic  development  as  a  world  center  for  trade, 
English  as  an  international  business  language  has  become  increas¬ 
ingly  important.  However,  even  though  the  dual  language  educa¬ 
tional  system  has  a  long  history,  the  percentage  of  people  who 
routinely  use  English  in  everyday  activities  is  not  substantial  in 
Hong  Kong.  Apart  from  the  fields  of  trade,  administration,  and 
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legislature  and  among  the  judiciary,  English  is  not  extensively 
used  in  everyday  social  interaction  by  the  Chinese-speaking  pop¬ 
ulace. 

In  the  Hong  Kong  context,  one  of  the  drawbacks  of  teaching  and 
learning  through  English  is  the  difficulties  students  face  in  under¬ 
standing  and  carrying  out  class  tasks  in  a  foreign  language  if  their 
English  skills  are  not  already  at  a  competent  level.  Whether  bilin¬ 
gualism  is  beneficial  or  not  therefore  depends  substantially  on  how 
competent  the  students  are  in  the  language  of  instruction.  Con¬ 
comitantly,  it  is  self-evidently  much  easier  for  students  to  under¬ 
stand  course  content  in  their  native  language,  and  this  better 
enables  them  to  retain  their  learning  motivation  and  preserve  the 
quality  of  their  teaching  and  learning  activity.  The  same  is  true  for 
teachers.  Since  English  is  also  a  second  language  to  the  teachers 
(Llewellyn,  Hancock,  Kirst,  &  Roeloffs,  1982),  teachers  in 
English-LOI  classrooms  tend  to  rely  more  on  didactic  approaches 
to  teaching  and  are  less  effective  in  communicating  abstract  con¬ 
cepts  to  the  students  (Yip,  Coyle,  &  Tsang,  2007).  Indeed,  students 
in  nonnative-LOI  classrooms  tend  to  have  lower  engagement  in 
classroom  activities,  to  use  fewer  learning  strategies  (Salili  &  Lai, 
2003),  and  to  experience  slower  development  in  non-language- 
related  outcomes  (Marsh  et  al.,  2000,  2002;  see  also  Halle,  Hair, 
Wandner,  McNamara,  &  Chien,  2012).  These  difficulties  are  dis¬ 
advantageous  to  the  development  of  the  students’  learning  and 
motivations  to  learn.  Intervention  programs  designed  to  enhance 
both  teaching  and  learning  should  also  target  ASCs,  since  these  are 
reciprocally  linked  with  academic  achievement  (Marsh  &  Yeung, 
1997). 

Following  the  above  aspects  in  nonnative  language  LOI,  in 
order  to  better  promote  the  students’  learning  and  the  motivation  to 
learn,  it  is  particularly  important  for  the  educators  to  have  a  full 
understanding  of  the  I/E  model  and  its  implications  on  educational 
practice.  Based  on  the  premise  that  the  ASC  facilitates  many  future 
academic  accomplishments,  aspirations,  and  choices  (Marsh, 
1991,  2007),  maintaining  a  positive  ASC  is  clearly  crucial  in 
helping  students  to  reach  their  academic  potential,  and  this  has 
been  shown  to  generalize  both  in  English  and  Chinese  LOI  stu¬ 
dents  (Marsh  et  al.,  2002).  This,  however,  would  also  require 
teachers  and  parents  to  understand  more  deeply  how  such  process 
might  be  best  supported.  Nevertheless,  when  asked  about  the 
perceived  domain-specific  academic  competencies  of  the  students, 
teachers  (Marsh  &  Craven,  1997)  and  parents  (Dai,  2002)  indi¬ 
cated  that  their  perceptions  of  students’  competency  in  different 
domains  were  based  primarily  on  external  processes  of  evaluation 
and  did  not  differentiate  between  domains  nearly  as  much  as 
students  did  themselves.  In  other  words,  it  appears  that  a  student 
who  is  good  in  math  would  also  be  perceived  by  parents  and 
teachers  as  being  good  at  verbal  subjects,  and  vice  versa.  This 
indicates  a  difference  in  the  views  that  the  parents  and  teachers 
take  in  terms  of  the  internal  frame  of  reference  aspect  of  students’ 
ASCs  posited  in  the  I/E  model  theory.  When  students  show  re¬ 
duced  effort  or  interest  in  learning  in  their  weak  subjects,  teachers 
and  parents  need  to  intervene  in  order  to  facilitate  students’  learn¬ 
ing:  both  by  enhancing  their  academic  ability  and  by  restoring  their 
ASC  in  their  weaker  domains.  Similarly,  it  would  be  helpful  for 
curriculum  developers  to  build  strong  connections  between  differ¬ 
ent  school  subjects,  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  students’  confi¬ 
dence  and  interest  in  learning  all  their  academic  subjects,  instead 
of  just  their  best  ones.  Based  on  our  finding  that  the  I/E  model  is 


generalizable  to  both  English  and  Chinese  LOI  students,  this 
practice  would  be  applicable  to  the  students  under  both  LOIs. 

Strengths,  Weaknesses,  and  Direction  for  Further 
Research 

The  present  study  had  several  particular  methodological 
strengths.  For  instance,  standard  errors  of  parameter  estimates 
were  corrected  in  relation  to  the  complex  data  structure.  It  is 
acknowledged  in  the  social  sciences  that  ignoring  the  design  effect 
of  the  data  can  lead  to  biased  estimates  of  standard  errors.  In  the 
present  study,  only  individual-level  parameters  were  considered, 
so  the  hierarchical  nature  of  the  data  structure  was  not  modeled 
explicitly.  Instead,  complex  design  modeling  was  used.  In  this 
method,  the  parameter  estimates  remained  the  same  as  in  single- 
level  modeling,  but  the  standard  errors  of  the  parameter  estimates 
were  corrected  for  students  being  nested  within  schools  and 
classes. 

A  potential  limitation  of  the  present  study  is  that  the  while  15% 
of  the  students  from  the  Chinese  LOI  group  were  from  low-ability 
band,  participants  from  the  low-ability  band  were  not  present  in  the 
English  LOI  group.  However,  this  sampling  composition  is  in 
agreement  with  the  actual  Hong  Kong  secondary  school  popula¬ 
tion  in  terms  of  LOI.  In  Hong  Kong,  in  order  for  a  school  to  adopt 
English-LOI  practice,  the  students’  academic  ability  needs  to  reach 
certain  level  in  order  for  the  English-LOI  practice  to  be  effective. 
Nevertheless,  studies  that  can  replicate  our  results  based  on  sam¬ 
ples  with  completely  balanced  ability  compositions  will  certainly 
provide  further  robustness  to  our  findings.  Another  feature  of  the 
sample  that  is  worth  noting  in  our  study  is  that  the  ASC  measures 
were  collected  approximately  1  year  after  the  students  started  their 
secondary  school.  It  is  possible  that  changes  in  the  processes 
related  to  the  I/E  model  could  take  place  depending  on  the  duration 
of  the  immersion.  Longitudinal  studies  that  investigate  the  effect  of 
LOI  at  different  time  points  after  students  are  immersed  in  new 
LOI  environments  will  shed  light  on  the  processes  that  the  effect 
of  LOI  takes  place. 

An  interesting  finding  in  the  present  study  is  the  magnitude  of 
some  of  the  regression  coefficients  observed  from  the  first-order 
I/E  model  (Model  TG4).  The  regression  coefficient  relating  Chi¬ 
nese  achievement  to  Chinese  ASC  was  smaller  than  the  corre¬ 
sponding  value  in  the  English  and  math  domains.  Since  Chinese, 
as  the  native  language  of  Hong  Kong,  is  used  pervasively  outside 
of  school,  it  is  likely  that  Chinese  ASC  is  more  broadly  based, 
while  math  and  English  ASC  are  based  primarily  on  achievement 
tests  and  performance  in  classroom  settings.  Certainly,  students 
use  Chinese  language  more  frequently  and  on  more  diverse  occa¬ 
sions  compared  to  the  utility  of  English  and  math.  The  meta¬ 
analysis  (Moller,  Pohlmann,  et  al.,  2009)  also  showed  that  verbal 
achievement  in  native  language  predicted  verbal  ASC  to  a  lesser 
extent  compared  to  predictions  from  math  achievement  to  math 
ASC.  A  study  (Marsh,  1990)  of  Australian  students  showed  that 
different  components  of  English  (native  language)  ASCs  were 
only  moderately  correlated,  this  indicates  that  the  English  ASC 
itself  might  be  able  to  be  further  divided.  Hence,  further  in-depth 
information  might  be  revealed  if  more  domain  specific  assess¬ 
ments  were  implemented  in  Chinese  ASC  instruments,  alongside 
the  corresponding  specific  Chinese  achievement  measures. 
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The  support  for  a  higher  order  verbal  factor  incorporating  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Chinese  in  the  full  I/E  model  implies  that  a  possible 
general  verbal  factor  is  in  line  with  predictions  in  the  Marsh/ 
Shavelson  (Marsh  &  Shavelson,  1985)  model,  where  general  math 
and  verbal  ASC  factors  are  posited.  Whether  this  would  hold  true 
for  other  verbal  domain  subjects  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present 
investigation.  However,  it  would  be  interesting  to  test  whether 
other  domains  classified  as  verbal-based  subjects,  as  posited  by 
Marsh  and  Shavelson  (1985;  Figure  IB),  such  as  history  or  foreign 
languages  other  than  English,  belong  to  the  same  factor  as  English 
and  Chinese.  Future  studies  could  explore  this  by  collecting  data  in 
a  multilingual  context  such  as  Singapore,  where  many  languages 
coexist  in  society.  Similarly  it  might  be  reasonable,  for  example, 
that  math  and  physics  combine  to  form  a  single  frame  of  reference. 
Extending  this  logic,  it  is  still  not  clear  whether  two  contrasting 
frames  of  reference  (math  vs.  verbal)  would  be  able  to  incorporate 
all  school  subjects  (e.g.,  history,  geography,  computer  studies,  but 
also  art,  physical  education,  industrial  arts  and  home  economics). 
Furthermore,  the  answer  may  depend  on  the  level  and  type  of 
education  the  students  receive.  For  example,  university  students 
who  major  in  science  might  be  more  likely  to  distinguish  between 
physical  and  biological  sciences  in  terms  of  ASC  formation  than 
students  at  the  secondary  and  particularly  at  the  primary  school 
levels.  Future  studies  based  on  responses  from  students  at  different 
levels  of  education  would  provide  evidence  to  clarify  this  issue. 

Another  interesting  direction  that  might  be  relevant  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  investigation  is  the  competency  and  affective  components  that 
are  implied  in  the  ASC  instrument.  Items  pertaining  to  affect 
assess  the  level  of  interests  and  enjoyment  the  students  have  for  a 
particular  subject,  whereas  items  pertaining  to  competency  ask 
questions  about  whether  they  are  competent  and  get  good  marks  in 
a  subject.  Even  though  the  correlations  between  competency  and 
affect  can  be  as  high  as  0.75  (e.g..  Marsh,  Craven,  &  Debus, 
(1999),  the  relationship  between  different  components  of  ASC 
might  be  differentially  correlated  with  other  variables.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  in  a  recent  study  based  on  a  sample  of  German  students  from 
third  to  sixth  grades  (Arens,  Yeung,  Craven,  &  Hasselhom,  2011), 
the  competency  component  of  the  ASC  was  found  to  be  more 
closely  related  with  the  achievement  than  the  affect  component. 
Since  LOI  has  been  shown  to  affect  learning  motivations  (Salili  & 
Lai,  2003),  it  is  important  to  examine  the  applicability  of  the  I/E 
model  to  these  more  specific  components  of  ASC.  To  achieve  this, 
the  study  design  would  involve  assessing  both  competency  and 
affect  from  different  LOI  students,  on  multiple  school  subjects  and 
using  multiple  indicators  for  both  components. 

To  date,  not  much  research  has  looked  at  the  generalizability  of 
the  I/E  model  outside  of  the  context  of  ASC.  It  is  possible  that  the 
internal  and  external  comparison  processes  generalize  across  dif¬ 
ferent  psychological  constructs  such  as  those  posited  in  the  Student 
Approaches  to  Learning  instrument  (SAL;  Marsh,  Hau,  Artelt, 
Baumert,  &  Peschar,  2006).  Generalizability  of  the  I/E  model  will 
be  relevant  to  the  concept  of  domain  specificity,  that  is,  how 
closely  the  constructs  are  correlated  across  different  subject  do¬ 
mains.  If  the  construct’s  correlations  across  district  domains  are  as 
low  as  ASC,  then  this  construct  is  of  high  domain  specificity,  and 
it  is  likely  that  the  frame  of  reference  effect  is  present  in  the 
formation  of  this  construct.  Conversely,  if  a  construct  is  of  low 
domain  specificity  then  the  I/E  model  may  be  less  or  only  partly 
applicable  to  this  construct.  Studies  that  examine  domain  specific¬ 


ity  and  the  generalizability  of  the  I/E  models  to  a  wider  range  of 
psychosocial  variables  will  provide  valuable  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  the  development  of  the  students’  learning  and 
motivation. 
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The  current  studies  introduce  the  goal  attainment  expectancy  construct  to  achievement  goal  theory.  Three 
studies,  2  in  college  classrooms  and  the  other  using  a  novel  math  task  in  the  laboratory,  converged  on  the 
same  finding.  For  mastery-approach  goals  and  performance-approach  goals  alike,  the  harder  the  goal 
appeared  to  attain,  the  less  likely  participants  were  to  pursue  it,  ultimately  with  negative  repercussions 
to  participants’  task  interest  and  achievement.  Additionally,  in  each  study,  mastery-approach  goals  were 
generally  considered  easier  to  achieve  than  performance-approach  goals.  Study  3  also  demonstrates  that 
these  judgments  are  highly  amenable  to  cues  in  the  situation:  Mastery-approach  goal  expectancies  are 
colored  by  the  apparent  complexity  of  the  material  to  be  learned.  Multiple  theoretical  implications  are 
considered,  particularly  for  work  on  achievement  goal  antecedents  and  goal  revision. 

Keywords:  achievement  goals,  expectancies,  goal  revision 


Achievement  goal  theory,  like  most  motivation  theories,  gives 
competence  beliefs  a  pivotal  role.  The  exact  role  is  open  to  debate, 
however.  Theorists  initially  treated  competence  beliefs  as  a  mod¬ 
erating  variable,  positing  that  any  achievement  goal  effects  should 
depend  upon  the  individual’s  self-perceived  competence  (Dweck, 
1986;  Nicholls,  1984).  Elliot  (1999,  2005)  later  conceptualized 
competence  beliefs  as  an  antecedent  to  goal  pursuit,  positing  that 
students’  general  expectancy  for  doing  well  should  dictate  whether 
they  pursue  an  achievement  goal.  Herein,  we  offer  a  friendly 
amendment  to  Elliot’s  model  by  splitting  the  general  competence 
expectancy  construct  into  specific  and  separate  expectancies  for 
attaining  mastery  goals  or  performance  goals.  In  so  doing,  we 
identify  several  ways  in  which  studying  goal  attainment  expectan¬ 
cies  could  enrich  achievement  goal  theory. 

Achievement  Goal  Theory  Overview 

Achievement  goal  theory  features  mastery  goals  and  perfor¬ 
mance  goals.  Both  goals  concern  the  pursuit  of  competence  and  the 
assessment  of  one’s  own  skill  level,  but  in  different  ways.  When 
pursuing  performance  goals,  people  focus  on  outperforming  peers 
and  define  success  versus  failure  with  normative  standards.  When 
pursuing  mastery  goals,  they  instead  focus  on  developing  their 
skills  and  define  success  versus  failure  with  task-based  or  self- 
referential  standards.  Theorists  eventually  added  a  goal  valence 
dimension  to  the  theory  (Elliot,  1999;  Pintrich,  2000),  thus  allow- 
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ing  each  goal  to  be  framed  in  either  an  approach  manner  (i.e.,  a 
mastery-approach  goal  to  learn,  a  performance-approach-approach 
goal  to  outperform  others)  or  an  avoidant  manner  (i.e.,  a  mastery- 
avoidance  goal  to  avoid  failing  to  learn,  a  performance-avoidance 
goal  to  avoid  doing  worse  than  others). 

Extensive  research  attests  to  the  impact  these  goals  have  on 
academic  achievement  (e.g.,  class  grades)  and  interest  in  the 
course  material,  as  well  as  various  cognitive,  affective,  and 
behavioral  processes  that  may  aid  or  hinder  these  two  important 
educational  outcomes.  On  the  whole,  mastery-avoidance  and 
performance-avoidance  goals  are  linked  to  maladaptive  outcomes, 
such  as  poor  grades  and  low  interest,  anxiety,  and  confusion  about 
how  to  study  (see  Baranik,  Stanley,  Bynum,  &  Lance,  2010; 
Moller  &  Elliot,  2006).  The  two  approach  goals  instead  are  linked 
to  positive  or  neutral  outcomes.  Mastery-approach  goals  seem 
especially  adaptive.  For  example,  students  who  pursue  these  goals 
find  the  course  material  more  interesting,  persist  longer,  seek  help 
when  confused,  and  self-regulate  effectively  (Harackiewicz,  Bar¬ 
ron,  Tauer,  &  Elliot,  2002;  Ryan  &  Pintrich,  1997;  Wolters,  2004). 
Surprisingly,  though,  mastery-approach  goals  are  generally  un¬ 
linked  with  actual  achievement  in  the  class,  according  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  meta-analysis  of  approximately  100  studies  (Hulleman, 
Schrager,  Bodmann,  &  Harackiewicz,  2010).  Performance- 
approach  goals,  by  contrast,  do  appear  to  reliably  predict  high 
achievement  in  the  class  (Hulleman  et  al.,  2010),  but  they  typically 
are  unrelated  to  course  interest,  deep  learning  strategies,  and 
several  of  the  other  adaptive  correlates  of  mastery-approach  goals 
(Harackiewicz  et  al.,  2002;  Moller  &  Elliot,  2006). 1  Thus,  mastery 
goals  and  performance  goals,  when  framed  in  an  approach  manner. 


1  Hulleman  et  al.’s  (2010)  meta-analysis  revealed  that  goal  relationships 
with  grades  depend  on  how  the  goals  are  measured.  Mastery-approach 
goals  predict  high  achievement  when  the  goal  measure  includes  challenge¬ 
seeking  or  interest  elements  but  not  when  stripped  of  those  confounding 
elements  and  defined  strictly  in  terms  of  learning  or  task  mastery. 
Performance-approach  goals  predict  high  achievement  when  the  goal  mea¬ 
sure  is  framed  in  terms  of  normative  comparison,  as  in  the  present  research, 
but  not  when  framed  in  terms  of  trying  to  appear  smart  to  others. 
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appear  to  promote  two  largely  independent  sets  of  educational 
benefits  (Barron  &  Harackiewicz,  2001).  These  effects  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  introductory  and  advanced  courses,  with  different  types 
of  test  formats,  and  in  different  countries  (see  Senko,  Hulleman,  & 
Harackiewicz,  2011).  Consequently,  some  theorists  advocate  a 
“multiple  goals”  framework  that  considers  pursuit  of  both  goals 
more  beneficial  than  pursuit  of  only  one  or  the  other,  at  least  for 
some  students  (Harackiewicz,  Barron,  Pintrich,  Elliot,  &  Thrash, 
2002). 2  Throughout  this  article,  we  too  focus  on  mastery-approach 
and  performance-approach  goals,  though  we  also  consider  the  two 
avoidance  goals  later  in  the  article. 

The  benefits  of  these  two  approach  goals  compel  theorists  to 
identify  antecedents  that  promote  goal  pursuit.  The  literature  is 
rich  with  candidates  that  generally  cluster  into  three  types.  One  is 
individual  differences  among  students,  including,  for  example, 
their  fear  of  failure  and  competitiveness  (Baranik  et  al.,  2010).  The 
second  is  the  classroom’s  broader  goal  structure:  A  class  can 
promote  a  mastery  or  performance  structure  based  on  the  teacher’s 
methods  of  feedback  and  evaluation,  how  students  are  grouped, 
and  the  degree  of  autonomy  given  students  (Ames,  1992),  as  well 
as  the  teacher’s  practice  of  providing  emotional  support  and  en¬ 
couraging  social  interaction  among  students  (Patrick,  Kaplan,  & 
Ryan,  2011). 3  Extensive  research  has  explored  how  these  two 
antecedents  impact  students’  personal  achievement  goals  (for  re¬ 
views,  see  Baranik  et  al„  2010;  Moller  &  Elliot,  2006;  Payne, 
Youngcourt,  &  Beaubien,  2007).  The  third  type  of  antecedent  is 
students’  competence  beliefs  (Baranik  et  ah,  2010;  Moller  & 
Elliot,  2006).  Having  received  far  less  research  attention,  it  is  the 
focus  of  this  article. 

Competence  Beliefs  and  Achievement  Goal  Pursuit 

Theorists  initially  designated  competence  beliefs  a  moderator  of 
goal  effects  on  achievement  and  other  outcomes  (Dweck,  1986; 
Nicholls,  1984).  Mastery-approach  goals  and  performance- 
approach  goals,  they  hypothesized,  should  both  yield  benefits 
when  students  possess  high  self-perceived  competence  (i.e.,  a 
belief  about  one’s  current  ability  level  in  that  domain).  But  they 
should  yield  diverging  effects  when  students  lack  self-perceived 
competence:  Students  pursuing  mastery  goals,  owing  largely  to  the 
malleable  theories  of  intelligence  undergirding  these  goals,  were 
assumed  to  persevere  by  increasing  effort,  improving  strategies, 
and  so  forth;  by  contrast,  students  pursuing  performance  goals, 
owing  to  their  fixed  theories  of  intelligence,  were  assumed  to 
develop  a  more  helpless  response.4  Some  studies  supported  this 
moderator  hypothesis  (e.g.,  Covington  &  Omelich,  1984;  Elliott  & 
Dweck,  1988),  but  others  did  not  (e.g.,  Kaplan  &  Midgley,  1997; 
Miller,  Behrens,  &  Greene,  1993). 

This  inconsistency  in  findings  led  Elliot  (Elliot,  1999;  Elliot  & 
Church,  1997)  to  propose  an  alternative  model  for  competence 
beliefs.  He  substituted  general  competence  expectancy  (i.e.,  a 
belief  that  one  will  do  well  in  the  class)  for  self-perceived  com¬ 
petence  and  positioned  it  as  an  antecedent  to  goal  pursuit.  Whereas 
perceived  competence  and  similar  constructs  (e.g.,  academic  self- 
concept;  Marsh,  1990)  capture  beliefs  about  one’s  current  capa¬ 
bility,  the  competence  expectancy  construct,  as  a  prospective  judg¬ 
ment,  presumably  captures  the  combined  beliefs  about  one’s 
current  capability,  the  task’s  difficulty,  and  the  availability  of 
contextual  support  to  enable  task  success  (e.g.,  effective  teachers 


whose  methods  support  pursuit  of  the  personal  goal).  In  principle, 
then,  the  competence  expectancy  construct  should  be  shaped  by 
self-perceived  competence  but  also  extend  beyond  it,  making  it  a 
more  proximal  and  potent  influence  on  students’  task-related  be¬ 
havior  (Ferla,  Valcke,  &  Cai,  2009). 5 

A  few  studies  support  Elliot’s  model,  each  showing  that  high 
competence  expectancy  at  the  beginning  of  the  semester  predicts 
subsequent  pursuit  of  mastery-approach  goals  and  performance- 
approach  goals  and  rejection  of  mastery-avoidance  and 
performance-avoidance  goals  (e.g.,  Elliot  &  Church,  1997; 
Greene,  Miller,  Crowson,  Duke,  &  Akey,  2004;  Harackiewicz, 
Barron,  Carter,  Lehto,  &  Elliot,  1997;  Miller  et  al.,  1993).  Yet 
most  studies  on  goal  antecedents  have  ignored  the  competence 
expectancy  construct.  Why  has  it  gained  so  little  traction?  We 
believe  the  answer  lies  in  its  correlations  with  the  mastery- 
approach  and  performance-approach  goals:  They  tend  to  be  equal 
in  magnitude.  Thus,  this  competence  expectancy  construct  can 
successfully  distinguish  approach  from  avoidance  goal  framings 
(i.e.,  goal  valence)  but  not  mastery  from  performance  goals  (i.e., 
goal  content).  For  a  field  preoccupied  with  mastery  versus  perfor¬ 
mance  goal  comparisons,  this  amounts  to  a  sizable  shortcoming  in 
predictive  value. 

We  see  two  related  reasons  for  this  limited  predictive  value.  One 
is  that  the  competence  expectancy  construct  is  quite  broad,  as 
illustrated  by  its  measure:  “I  expect  to  do  well  in  this  class”  and  “I 
believe  I  will  receive  an  excellent  grade  in  this  class”  (Elliot  & 
Church,  1997).  The  competence  standard  conveyed  here  is  vague, 
not  goal-specific.  Moreover,  people  are  likely  to  interpret  this 
vague  standard  based  on  the  goal  in  mind.  Students  focused  on  task 
mastery  probably  frame  “doing  well”  in  terms  of  learning,  but 
those  focused  on  outperforming  others  probably  frame  it  in  terms 
of  normative  ability.  Further  compounding  this  interpretation  is¬ 
sue,  mastery  and  performance  goals  may  differ  in  perceived  dif¬ 
ficulty.  Dweck  and  Elliott  (1983),  early  in  achievement  goal  the- 


2  Multiple  goal  effects  can  be  revealed  in  several  ways  (Barron  & 
Harackiewicz,  2001).  The  most  obvious  of  them  is  an  interaction  effect 
between  two  goals,  but  those  are  uncommon  (Harackiewicz,  Barron, 
Pintrich,  et  al.,  2002),  and  indeed  we  found  none  in  our  present  studies. 
Multiple  goal  effects  are  more  commonly  shown  through  separate  main 
effects  of  each  goal  on  either  (a)  the  same  educational  outcome  (i.e.,  an 
additive  model)  or,  especially,  (b)  different  educational  outcomes,  such  as 
interest  versus  achievement  (i.e.,  a  specialized  model). 

3  Goal  structure  was  originally  introduced  as  an  antecedent  to  personal 
goals.  Subsequent  research  showed  that  it  can  also  affect  student  engage¬ 
ment  directly,  independent  of  students’  personal  goals,  or  moderate  the 
effects  of  students’  goals  on  student  engagement  (Murayama  &  Elliot, 
2009). 

4  Perceived  competence  in  Dweck’s  model,  competence  expectancies  in 
Elliot’s  model,  and  goal  attainment  expectancies  in  our  model  are  all 
conceptually  distinct  from  students’  theory  of  intelligence  (Dweck,  1986), 
which  is  more  concerned  with  beliefs  about  the  malleability  of  competence 
than  with  beliefs  about  one’s  level  of  competence. 

5  Competence  perception  constructs  abound  in  the  literature:  for  exam¬ 
ple,  expectancies  (Wigfield  &  Eccles,  2000),  self-efficacy  (Pajares,  1996), 
personal  agency  beliefs  (Ford,  1992),  academic  self-concept  (Marsh, 
1990),  and  so  forth.  A  thorough  comparison  of  them  is  beyond  the  scope 
of  this  article.  Interested  readers  are  directed  to  Bong  and  Clark  (1999), 
Pajares  (1996),  and  Williams  (2010).  Suffice  it  to  say  these  constructs  often 
are  highly  intercorrelated,  especially  when  measured  at  similar  levels  of 
specificity  (Schunk,  1984),  making  them  more  alike  than  different.  Indeed, 
they  are  sometimes  used  interchangeably  in  motivation  research  (e.g., 
Wigfield  &  Eccles,  2000). 
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ory’s  development,  proposed  that  it  may  be  easier  to  attain  a 
mastery  goal  than  a  performance  goal  because  the  standards  used 
for  defining  success  versus  failure  are  more  flexible  with  a  mastery 
goal.  In  support  of  this  premise,  Senko  and  Harackiewicz  (2005a) 
later  found  that  students’  perceived  mastery-approach  goals  were 
easier  than  performance-approach  goals  for  a  word  puzzle  activity. 
Similarly,  Martin,  Marsh,  Debus,  and  Malmberg  (2008)  found  that 
students  more  strongly  endorse  mastery-approach  goal  items  that 
lack  mention  of  challenge.  Thus,  the  two  goals’  separate  standards 
(i.e.,  interpersonal  vs.  intrapersonal)  for  defining  success,  as  well 
as  their  potential  differences  in  difficulty,  severely  limit  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  the  competence  expectancy  construct  to  foretell  pursuit  of 
one  goal  over  another.  This  limitation  might  easily  be  remedied, 
however,  by  narrowing  our  focus  onto  a  goal-specific  construct: 
goal  attainment  expectancies. 

Goal  Attainment  Expectancies 

Goal  attainment  expectancies  feature  in  most  other  goal-based 
theories  (Austin  &  Vancouver,  1996;  Hollenbeck  &  Klein,  1987; 
Locke  &  Latham,  2002).  In  each,  they  play  a  vital  role  in  the  goal 
initiation  and  maintenance  processes:  One’s  adoption  of  and  con¬ 
tinued  pursuit  of  a  goal  is  tethered  to  beliefs  that  the  goal  is 
attainable  with  the  resources  available.  The  same  should  be  true  of 
achievement  goals.  Students’  pursuit  of  mastery-approach  goals 
should  be  tethered  to  a  belief  that  they  can  master  the  task,  while 
their  pursuit  of  performance-approach  goals  should  be  tethered  to 
a  belief  that  they  can  outperform  peers.6  Formally  incorporating 
this  construct  into  the  model  of  achievement  goal  antecedents 
could  enrich  theorizing  in  three  ways. 

The  obvious  benefit  of  the  goal  attainment  expectancy  construct 
is  its  predictive  value.  Competence  perception  measures  have 
greater  predictive  value  when  matched  in  specificity  with  the 
outcome  under  investigation.  For  example,  task-specific  self- 
efficacy  judgments  predict  performance  more  successfully  than  do 
either  generalized  self-efficacy  judgments  or  broad  beliefs  about 
one’s  capability  in  that  domain  (Ferla  et  al.,  2009;  Meece, 
Wigfield,  &  Eccles,  1990).  Likewise,  goal-specific  expectancies, 
being  more  precise  than  the  general  competence  expectancy  con¬ 
struct,  should  provide  greater  predictive  value.  Quite  simply,  al¬ 
though  mastery-approach  and  performance-approach  goal  attain¬ 
ment  expectancies  are  both  partly  yoked  to  more  general  beliefs 
about  one’s  capability  in  that  domain,  and  thus  correlate  with  each 
other  (Jagacinski,  Kumar,  Boe,  Lam,  &  Miller,  2010),  they  are 
also,  as  elaborated  later,  shaped  by  different  beliefs  about  the  task 
environment.  They  should  therefore  have  different  effects: 
Mastery-approach  goal  expectancies  should  anchor  mastery- 
approach  goal  pursuit,  while  performance-approach  goal  attain¬ 
ment  expectancies  should  anchor  performance-approach  goal  pur¬ 
suit.  A  recent  laboratory  study  demonstrated  this  (Jagacinski  et  al., 
2010),  and  the  three  present  studies  also  test  this  postulate  within 
the  classroom  and  the  laboratory  alike. 

A  second  benefit  is  that  the  goal  attainment  expectancy  con¬ 
struct  can  sharpen  theorizing  about  achievement  goal  revision 
(Fryer  &  Elliot,  2007;  Muis  &  Edwards,  2009).  Various  theorists 
have  speculated  that  students  who  pursue  performance-approach 
goals  will,  when  suffering  setbacks  that  reduce  confidence,  switch 
to  performance-avoidance  goals  or  disengage  altogether,  thus  ham¬ 
pering  their  educational  experience  (Brophy,  2005;  Kaplan  & 


Maehr,  2007;  Nicholls,  1984).  Goal  attainment  expectancies  likely 
play  the  central  role  in  goal  revision,  yet  they  have  been  ignored  in 
the  prior  research  (though  see  Kumar  &  Jagacinski,  2011;  Senko  & 
Harackiewicz,  2005b).  Including  them  in  goal  revision  models 
would  allow  clearer  mapping  of  when  students  do  in  fact  revise 
their  performance-approach  goals.  Additionally,  focusing  on  goal 
expectancies  raises  the  intriguing  possibility  that  students  also 
adjust  their  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit  after  setbacks.  That  is, 
for  performance-approach  goals  and  mastery-approach  goals  alike, 
students  should  decrease  pursuit  of  the  goal  if  it  seems  potentially 
too  hard  to  attain.  Study  2  provides  a  preliminary  test  by  examin¬ 
ing  if  change  in  goal  attainment  expectancies  predicts  concurrent 
change  in  pursuit  of  the  corresponding  approach  goal. 

A  third  benefit  is  that  the  goal  attainment  expectancy  construct 
introduces  possible  goal  antecedents  that  have  thus  far  been  over¬ 
looked  by  achievement  goal  theory.  As  noted  earlier,  competence 
expectancy  judgments,  plus  goal  attainment  expectancies,  are 
shaped  not  only  by  the  student’s  self-perceived  capability  (i.e., 
ability  as  well  as  personal  resources,  such  as  time  and  effort, 
available  to  apply  toward  the  goal)  but  also  by  perceptions  of  the 
task’s  difficulty  and  beliefs  about  the  availability  of  contextual 
support  aiding  goal  pursuit  (Austin  &  Vancouver,  1996).  The  last 
two  factors  suggest  new  potential  antecedents  to  achievement 
goals. 

In  particular,  performance-approach  goals,  due  to  their  reliance 
on  normative  standards,  should  hinge  not  only  on  beliefs  about 
one’s  own  capabilities  but  also  on  beliefs  about  classmates’  capa¬ 
bilities  because  they,  too,  influence  performance-approach  goal 
attainment  expectancies.  As  a  rule,  the  more  talented  one’s  rivals 
appear,  the  lower  one’s  expectancy  for  attaining  this  goal  and  the 
less  likely  one  is  to  pursue  it.  Judgments  of  classmates’  talent 
levels  should  be  largely  irrelevant  to  mastery-approach  goal  pur¬ 
suit,  however.  Mastery-approach  goals,  due  to  their  reliance  on 
self-referential  or  task-based  standards,  should  hinge  more  on 
beliefs  about  the  complexity  or  difficulty  of  the  material  to  be 
learned  and  on  the  quality  of  the  teacher  (e.g.,  clarity  or  availability 
for  help).  In  general,  the  more  complex  or  challenging  the  task 
appears,  the  lower  one’s  expectancy  for  attaining  this  goal  and  the 
less  likely  one  is  to  pursue  it.  These  task  characteristics  should  be 
largely  irrelevant  to  one’s  performance-approach  goal  expectan¬ 
cies  and  goal  pursuit,  however,  insofar  as  such  things  are  a  con¬ 
stant  that  should  affect  all  classmates  equally.  Study  3  provides  an 
initial  test  of  this  possibility  by  comparing  the  effects  of  simple 
versus  complex  task  perceptions  on  goal  attainment  expectancies. 

Educational  Outcomes 

We  sought  to  test  these  ideas  within  a  broader  context  of 
replication.  This  would  allow  reasonable  confidence  in  the  gener- 
alizability  of  any  new  effects  involving  goal  attainment  expectan¬ 
cies.  To  that  end,  we  also  examined  goal  relationships  with  stu¬ 
dents’  achievement  and  interest.  Not  only  are  they  arguably  two  of 
the  most  important  educational  outcomes,  but  their  relationships 
with  goals  have  been  fairly  consistent,  with  performance-approach 


6  Nicholls  (1984)  implied  that  goal  attainment  expectancy  could  have  an 
important  role  in  achievement  goals  when  he  proposed  that  only  the  most 
confident  students  would  dare  pursue  a  performance  goal.  He  made  no 
parallel  proposition  for  mastery  goals,  however. 
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goals  predicting  achievement  and  mastery  goals  predicting  interest 
(for  a  meta-analysis,  see  Hulleman  et  al.,  2010).  For  achievement. 
Studies  1  and  2  tested  goal  relationships  with  students’  classroom 
grades,  while  Study  3  tested  goal  relationships  with  performance 
on  a  novel  math  task. 

Because  we  are  treating  interest  as  an  outcome  variable,  we 
focused  on  situational  interest  rather  than  individual  interest,  as  the 
former  is  more  responsive  to  situational  cues  (Hidi  &  Renninger, 
2006;  Renninger  &  Hidi,  2011).  Specifically,  we  examined  the  two 
forms  of  situational  interest  in  the  classroom  (Linnenbrink-Garcia 
et  al.,  2010):  enjoyment  of  the  material  (“catch”  situational  inter¬ 
est)  and  the  personal  utility  in  the  material  (“hold”  situational 
interest).  These  two  types  of  situational  interest  are  often  corre¬ 
lated  with  each  other  and  with  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit 
(Harackiewicz,  Durik,  Barron,  Linnenbrink-Garcia,  &  Tauer, 
2008)  and  together  are  catalysts  for  the  development  of  an 
enduring  individual  interest  characterized  by  self-guided  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  domain  (Renninger  &  Hidi,  2011).  Studies  1  and  2 
measured  both  types  of  situational  interest,  whereas  Study  3, 
like  other  laboratory  studies,  measured  only  catch  situational 
interest. 

Study  1 

Overview  and  Hypotheses 

Study  1  tested  the  links  between  university  students’  expectan¬ 
cies  for  attaining  mastery-approach  and  performance-approach 
goals,  the  degree  to  which  they  pursue  these  two  goals,  and  their 
interest  and  academic  achievement.  It  served  three  purposes.  The 
first  is  to  compare  the  average  perceived  difficulty  of  mastery- 
approach  and  performance-approach  goals.  In  accord  with  prior 
research  (Senko  &  Harackiewicz,  2005a),  Hypothesis  l  is  that, 
overall,  students  will  report  higher  goal  attainment  expectancies 
for  the  mastery-approach  goal  than  for  the  performance- 
approach  goal. 

The  study’s  second  purpose  is  to  test  if  goal  attainment 
expectancies  trigger  pursuit  of  the  corresponding  goal.  Hypoth¬ 
esis  2  is  that,  after  removing  shared  variance  between  the  two 
goal  attainment  expectancies  (i.e.,  due  to  their  underlying  rela¬ 
tionship  with  general  competence  perceptions  and  method  vari¬ 
ance),  high  expectancies  for  attaining  the  mastery-approach 
goal  will  predict  greater  pursuit  of  this  goal  but  will  be  unre¬ 
lated  to  performance-approach  goal  pursuit,  while  high  expec¬ 
tancies  for  attaining  a  performance-approach  goal  will  predict 
greater  pursuit  of  this  goal  but  be  unrelated  to  mastery-approach 
goal  pursuit. 

The  study’s  third  purpose  is  to  chart  the  enduring  impact  of  goal 
attainment  expectancies  on  distal  educational  outcomes.  In  accord 
with  prior  research  (see  Hulleman  et  al.,  2010),  Hypothesis  3  is  that 
mastery-approach  goals  will  predict  high  interest  material  (catch 
and  hold),  and  Hypothesis  4  is  that  performance-approach  goals 
will  predict  high  achievement. 

Method 

Participants.  Participants  were  182  students  (115  female, 
67  male;  M  age  =  18.8  years),  predominantly  freshmen  (82%) 
and  either  Caucasian  (71%)  or  African  American  (24%).  They 


were  in  any  of  five  different  general  psychology  sections,  each 
with  approximately  100  enrolled  students,  at  a  large  southeast¬ 
ern  United  States  university.  There  were  no  significant  differ¬ 
ences  between  courses  in  student  demographics,  student  year, 
or  course  grade.  They  participated  for  extra  credit. 

Procedure  and  measures.  Students  completed  a  single  ques¬ 
tionnaire  packet  outside  of  class  time  during  the  12th  week  of  a 
16- week  semester.  The  packet  assessed,  in  order,  goal  attainment 
expectancies,  goal  pursuit,  interest  in  the  course,  and  current 
course  grade.  With  the  exception  of  course  grade,  all  measures 
were  self-reported  with  a  Likert-type  scale  ranging  from 
Strongly  Disagree  (1)  to  Strongly  Agree  (7).  Students  were 
instructed  to  think  specifically  about  their  general  psychology 
class  when  answering  all  questions.  They  were  assured  confi¬ 
dentiality  of  their  responses. 

Achievement  goal  expectancies  and  pursuit.  The  two-item 
measures  of  mastery-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy  (“I  am 
confident  I  can  master  the  material  in  this  class”;  “Mastering  the 
course  material  is  difficult”  [reversed];  a  =  .70)  and  performance- 
approach  goal  attainment  expectancy  (“I  am  confident  I  can  do 
better  than  most  other  students  in  this  class”;  “Performing  better 
than  most  other  students  in  this  class  is  difficult”  [reversed];  a  = 
.68)  were  developed  for  this  study.  The  three-item  measures  of 
mastery-approach  goal  pursuit  (“My  goal  in  this  class  is  to  com¬ 
pletely  master  the  course  material”;  “It  is  important  to  me  to 
understand  the  course  material  as  thoroughly  as  possible”;  “In  a 
class  like  this,  I  prefer  course  material  that  really  challenges  me  so 
that  I  can  learn  new  things”;  a  =  .75)  and  performance-approach 
goal  pursuit  (“My  goal  in  this  class  is  to  get  a  better  grade  than 
most  of  the  other  students”;  “It  is  important  for  me  to  do  well 
compared  to  others  in  this  class”;  “I  would  really  like  to  do  better 
than  others  in  this  class”;  a  =  .80)  were  based  on  two  previously 
validated  measures  (Elliot  &  McGregor,  2001;  Harackiewicz,  Bar¬ 
ron,  Tauer,  Carter,  &  Elliot,  2000). 

Situational  interest  and  grades.  We  assessed  situational  in¬ 
terest  using  two  four-item  measures:  catch  interest  (“I  enjoy  com¬ 
ing  to  lecture”;  “The  lectures  in  this  class  are  entertaining”;  “I  like 
this  class  because  the  instructor  is  enthusiastic  about  the  subject”; 
“The  course  material  is  interesting”;  a  =  90)  and  hold  interest  (“I 
think  what  we  are  learning  in  this  course  is  important”;  “What  I  am 
learning  in  this  class  is  relevant  to  my  life”;  “I  can  apply  what  we 
are  learning  in  this  course  to  real  life”;  “I  find  the  content  in  this 
course  personally  meaningful”;  a  =  .88). 

Participants  reported  their  current  course  grade,  excluding 
extra  credit,  using  the  common  F  (0)  to  A  (4)  grade  scale.  With 
the  following  distribution,  the  average  grade  (M  =  2.39)  was  a 
low  “C”  (F  =  3.8%,  D  =  18.1%,  C  =  29.1%,  B  =  33.0%,  A  = 
15.9%). 

Results 

Table  1  provides  the  means  and  zero-order  correlations 
among  all  measures.  In  support  of  Hypothesis  1,  a  paired- 
samples  t  test  showed  that  students’  goal  attainment  expectan¬ 
cies  were  higher  for  the  mastery-approach  goal  (M  =  4.50)  than 
the  performance-approach  goal  (M  =  4.25),  ?(181)  =  3.11,  p  < 
.01,  d  =  0.20. 
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Table  1 


Means  and  Zero-Order  Correlations  for  Study  1  Measures 


Variable 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 .  Mastery-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy 

— 

2.  Mastery-approach  goal  pursuit 

.16 

— 

3.  Performance-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy 

.64 

.11 

— 

4.  Performance-approach  goal  pursuit 

.14 

.31 

.37 

— 

5.  Catch  interest 

.10 

.36 

.13 

.06 

— 

6.  Hold  interest 

.06 

.47 

.06 

.12 

.53 

— 

7.  Current  course  grade 

.49 

.01 

.56 

.25 

.18 

.09 

— 

8.  Gender 

-.10 

.17 

-.07 

.00 

.07 

.08 

.06 

M 

4.50 

4.73 

4.25 

4.93 

5.27 

4.92 

2.39 

SD 

1.25 

1.16 

1.30 

1.14 

1.46 

1.08 

1.08 

a 

.70 

.75 

.68 

.80 

.90 

.88 

— 

Note.  N  —  182.  For  gender,  0  =  male,  and  1  =  female.  Correlations  >  .14  are  significant  (p  <  .05).  a  =  internal  reliability  (Cronbach’s  alpha)  provided 
for  all  self-report  measures  using  multiple  items. 


We  tested  the  remaining  hypotheses  in  two  sets  of  regression 
analyses.7  The  first  set  examined  the  antecedents  of  goal  pursuit,  in 
particular  if  a  higher  expectancy  for  attaining  a  goal  predicted 
greater  pursuit  of  that  goal  (Hypothesis  2).  The  second  examined 
the  consequences  of  goal  pursuit,  in  particular  if  the  mastery- 
approach  and  performance-approach  goals  were  associated  with 
high  interest  and  achievement,  respectively  (Hypotheses  3  &  4). 

Data  were  obtained  from  five  classes,  too  few  to  use  hierarchical 
linear  modeling  techniques  to  examine  nested  effects  (Raudenbush 
&  Bryk,  2002).  Following  best  practices  for  such  cases,  we  there¬ 
fore  aggregated  the  data  and  accounted  for  potential  instructor 
effects  in  all  regression  analyses  by  creating  four  dummy  codes  to 
represent  the  five  instructors.  One  limitation  to  this  approach, 
however,  is  that  it  cannot  assess  within-class  dependence  of  ob¬ 
servations;  fortunately,  such  concerns  should  be  reduced  if  the  next 
two  studies  replicate  the  findings  reported  here.  None  of  these 
dummy  codes  interacted  significantly  with  the  two  goal  attainment 
expectancy  variables  or  with  the  two  goals,  and  so  those  interac¬ 
tion  terms  were  trimmed  from  the  final  model. 

In  all  regression  analyses  in  this  article,  unreported  effects  were 
nonsignificant  (p  >  .10),  and  all  indirect  effects  (B)  are  bootstrap 
estimates  (based  on  5,000  trials)  with  bias-corrected  and  acceler¬ 
ated  95%  confidence  intervals  (Cl;  Preacher  &  Hayes,  2004). 

Antecedents  to  goal  pursuit.  To  test  if  goal  attainment  ex¬ 
pectancies  promote  goal  pursuit,  we  separately  regressed  mastery- 
approach  goals  and  performance-approach  goals  onto  a  Goal  An¬ 
tecedents  Model  comprising  the  two  goal  attainment  expectancy 
terms,  plus,  as  covariates,  the  four  instructor  dummy  codes  and 
participants’  gender.8 

Mastery-approach  goals.  The  overall  model  for  mastery- 
approach  goal  pursuit  was  significant,  F(7,  174)  —  2.81,  p  <  .01, 
R 2  =  .10.  Supporting  Hypothesis  2,  students  were  more  likely  to 
pursue  a  mastery-approach  goal  in  their  class  if  they  felt  relatively 
confident  that  they  could  attain  it,  F(l,  174)  =  4.03,  p  <  .05,  3  = 
.19.  Importantly,  performance-approach  goal  attainment  expec¬ 
tancy  was  unrelated  to  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit.  Addition¬ 
ally,  women  were  more  likely  than  men  to  pursue  this  goal  for  their 
class,  F(l,  174)  =  5.19,  p  <  .05,  (3  =  .17,  and  one  of  the  instructor 
dummy  codes  was  also  significant  (p  <  .05),  indicating  that 


students  in  this  class  were  more  likely  than  those  in  other  classes 
to  pursue  mastery-approach  goals. 

Performance-approach  goals.  The  overall  model  for 
performance-approach  goal  pursuit  was  significant,  F( 7,  174)  = 
5.03,  p  <  .001,  R2  —  .17.  Further  supporting  Hypothesis  2, 
students  were  more  likely  to  pursue  a  performance-approach  goal 
in  their  class  if  they  felt  relatively  confident  that  they  could  attain 
it,  F(l,  174)  =  23.39,  p  <  .001,  (3  =  .43.  Mastery-approach  goal 
attainment  expectancy  was  unrelated  to  performance-approach 
goal  pursuit. 

Consequences  of  goal  pursuit.  To  test  the  consequences  of 
goal  pursuit,  we  regressed  the  interest  measures  (catch  and  hold) 
and  grades  onto  a  Goal  Consequences  Model  comprising  the  two 
goals,  plus  the  terms  from  the  Goal  Antecedents  Model.  Note  that 
in  this  and  the  next  two  studies,  the  mastery  by  performance 
interaction  was  nonsignificant  and  was  thus  excluded  from  all 
regression  models. 

Catch  interest.  The  overall  model  for  catch  interest  was  sig¬ 
nificant,  F(9,  172)  =  13.83,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .42.  Matching 
Hypothesis  3,  students  pursuing  a  mastery-approach  goal  reported 
high  catch  interest,  F(l,  172)  =  16.36,  p  <  .001,  (3  =  .26.  This 
goal  effect  also  provided  an  indirect  effect  for  mastery-approach 
goal  attainment  expectancy  ( B  —  0.08),  95%  Cl  [.02,  .17].  Addi¬ 
tionally,  three  of  the  instructor  dummy  codes  were  also  significant 


7  Given  the  medium  sample  size  and  our  desire  to  explore  all  possible 
effects  involving  the  two  new  measures,  multiple  regression  is  more 
appropriate  than  structural  equation  modeling  (Kline,  2005).  We  finish, 
however,  with  a  supplemental  single  structural  equation  model  to  test 
overall  fit  of  the  final  model  implied  by  regression  findings  (Elliot  & 
Church,  1997). 

8  Because  of  the  relatively  high  correlation  among  the  two  expectancy 
measures  (r  =  .64),  we  conducted  multicollinearity  tests  in  these  regression 
analyses.  By  conventional  standards,  multicollinearity  would  be  indicated 
by  tolerance  statistics  under  .20  and  variance  inflation  factor  (VIF)  sta¬ 
tistics  above  3.0.  Our  tests  showed  little  evidence  of  multicollinearity: 
Tolerance  statistics  for  both  of  the  expectancy  variables  were  above  .55, 
and  the  VIF  statistics  were  below  1.95.  This  was  also  true  of  all  analyses 
reported  in  Studies  2  and  3. 
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Figure  1.  Full  path  model  illustrating  the  goal  antecedents  and  goal  consequences  pathways  in  Study  1.  All 
paths  are  standardized  regression  coefficients  (p  <  .05).  For  presentational  clarity,  nonsignificant  paths, 
correlations,  and  instructor  dummy  codes  are  omitted. 


{p  <  .05),  indicating  that  students  in  these  classes  reported  higher 
catch  interest  than  students  in  the  other  classes. 

Hold  interest.  The  model  for  hold  interest  was  significant  too, 
F(9,  172)  =  6.01,  p  <  .001,  R 2  =  .24.  Students  pursuing  a 
mastery-approach  goal  found  the  material  personally  meaningful, 
F(l,  172)  =  39.48,  p  <  .001,  |3  =  .46,  and  this  goal  effect  provided 
a  significant  indirect  effect  for  mastery-approach  goal  attainment 
expectancy  (B  =  0.11),  95%  Cl  [.02,  .22]. 

Current  grade.  The  model  for  course  grade  was  significant, 
F(9,  172)  =  11.93,  p  <  .001,  R 2  =  .38.  Matching  Hypothesis  4, 
students  pursuing  a  performance-approach  goal  earned  high 
grades,  F(l,  172)  =  3.62, p  =  .05,  P  =  .14.  Additionally,  mastery- 
approach  goal  attainment  expectancy,  F(l,  172)  =  10.38,  p  <  .01, 
(3  =  .26,  and  performance-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy, 
F(l,  172)  =  21.52,  p  <  .001,  (3  =  .39,  also  predicted  high  grades, 
the  latter  not  only  directly  but  also  indirectly  via  its  impact  on 
performance-approach  goal  pursuit  (B  =  0.11),  95%  Cl  [.02,  .22). 
Finally,  women  earned  higher  grades  than  men,  Ffl,  172)  =  4.48, 
p  <  .05,  P  =  .13. 

Model  fit.  Figure  1  diagrams  the  results  described  above.9 
Using  AMOS  16.0  (Arbuckle,  2007),  we  tested  the  fit  of  this 
model  with  a  structural  equation  model  (SEM).  Goal  attainment 
expectancies  were  allowed  to  correlate,  as  were  the  disturbance 
terms  for  the  two  goals  and  for  the  two  interest  measures  due  to 
shared  method  variance  (Kline,  2005). 

According  to  conventional  statistical  criteria,  a  normed  chi- 
square  value  (x2!df)  below  3.0,  a  comparative  fit  index  (CFI)  value 
above  .90,  a  root-mean-square  error  of  approximation  (RMSEA) 
under  .08,  and  a  standardized  root-mean-square  residual  (SRMR) 
under  .08  together  indicate  an  adequate  fit  for  a  model  (Kline,  2005). 
Our  model  met  these  criteria,  thus  showing  it  fit  the  data  adequately 
(x2/df  =  1.61,  CFI  =  .94,  RMSEA  =  .06,  SRMR  =  .07). 

Summary 

Each  hypothesis  was  supported.  Matching  Hypothesis  1,  partic¬ 
ipants,  on  average,  held  higher  expectancies  for  attaining  the 
mastery-approach  goal  than  the  performance-approach  goal. 
Matching  Hypothesis  2,  goal  attainment  expectancies  were  ante¬ 
cedents  to  goal  pursuit:  The  easier  the  mastery-approach  goal  or 
the  performance-approach  goal  appeared  to  be  to  attain,  the  more 
likely  students  were  to  pursue  those  goals,  respectively.  Finally, 


matching  Hypotheses  3  and  4,  the  two  goals  were  associated  with 
distinct  educational  benefits:  Mastery-approach  goals  predicted 
high  situational  interest  in  the  course,  while  performance-approach 
goals  predicted  high  course  grades. 

The  two  goal  expectancies  also  predicted  high  grades.  Though 
unexpected,  this  finding  is  sensible  in  light  of  the  fact  that  these 
measures  were  collected  after  the  midpoint  of  the  semester,  by 
which  time  students  had  established  a  performance  pattern  with 
which  to  anchor  their  expectancies  for  the  class.  Regardless,  the 
more  vital  finding  is  that  performance-approach  goals  predicted 
grades  even  when  controlling  for  these  expectancies,  thus  ruling 
out  the  possibility  that  this  relationship  merely  reflects  underlying 
confidence  (Brophy,  2005). 

The  covariates  had  some  effects  as  well.  Women  were  more 
likely  than  men  to  pursue  a  mastery-approach  goal,  and  women 
earned  a  higher  grade,  both  of  which  replicate  prior  research 
(Harackiewicz  et  al„  1997).  Additionally,  students  in  one  general 
psychology  section  were  more  likely  than  students  in  other  sec¬ 
tions  to  pursue  a  mastery-approach  goal  and  to  report  high  catch 
interest,  thus  testifying  to  the  instructor’s  power  to  shape  student 
motivation. 

Study  2 

The  primary  limitation  of  Study  1  is  that  it  measured  goal 
expectancies  and  goal  pursuit  at  mid-semester,  by  which  time 
students  had  already  received  some  competence  feedback  in  the 
course.  Such  late  timing  clouds  the  relationship  that  course  grade 
has  with  expectancies  and  goal  pursuit.  For  our  purposes  in  this 
article,  that  relationship  is  much  less  important  than  the  novel  one 
between  expectancies  and  goal  pursuit.  But  the  late  timing  of 
measures  is  nonetheless  a  notable  shortcoming.  Study  2  corrects 
this  problem.  It  measured  goal  attainment  expectancies  and  goal 
pursuit  early  in  the  semester,  well  before  students  obtain  any 
competence  feedback. 

We  also  measured  students’  goal  attainment  expectancies  and 
goal  pursuit  a  second  time,  at  mid-semester.  This  longitudinal 
design  allowed  us  to  extend  prior  work  on  goal  stability.  Students’ 


9  For  simplicity,  the  figure  omits  effects  due  to  instructor  differences,  but 
those  effects  were  included  in  the  model  fit  test.  The  same  is  true  for  Study  2. 
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goal  pursuit  early  in  the  semester  strongly  predicts  their  pursuit 
of  the  same  goal  later  in  the  semester,  thus  indicating  relatively 
high  stability  in  goal  pursuit  (Fryer  &  Elliot,  2007;  Senko  & 
Harackiewicz,  2005b).  This  is  to  be  expected  insofar  as  the 
typical  classroom  context  (i.e. ,  instructional  style,  peer  compo¬ 
sition,  and  evaluation  method)  probably  remains  fairly  constant 
during  the  semester.  Yet  the  sample-wide  means  for  goal  pur¬ 
suit  often  decline  during  the  semester.  This  suggests  that, 
despite  the  overall  pattern  of  stability,  many  students  do  revise 
their  goals  downward,  presumably  because  of  their  ongoing 
experience  (e.g.,  exam  feedback;  fatigue)  in  the  class.  Their 
goal  attainment  expectancies  may  be  crucial  to  this  revision. 
With  Study  2,  therefore,  we  attempt  not  only  to  replicate  this 
pattern  but  also  to  examine  if  changes  in  goal  attainment 
expectancies  predict  corresponding  changes  in  goal  pursuit. 

Hypotheses 

Hypothesis  1 ,  retained  from  Study  1 ,  is  that  students  will  report 
higher  goal  attainment  expectancies  for  the  mastery-approach  goal 
than  for  the  performance-approach  goal.  The  next  two  hypotheses 
concern  goal  stability  versus  change.  Replicating  prior  research, 
Hypothesis  2  is  that  goal  pursuit  will  generally  be  stable  during  the 
semester,  and  Hypothesis  3  is  that,  despite  this  overall  stability, 
pursuit  of  the  two  approach  goals  will  decline  during  the  semester. 

The  next  two  hypotheses  concern  the  link  between  goal  attain¬ 
ment  expectancies  and  goal  pursuit.  Replicating  Study  1,  Hypoth¬ 
esis  4  is  that,  after  removing  shared  variance  between  the  two  goal 
attainment  expectancies,  high  expectancies  for  attaining  the 
mastery-approach  goal  pursuit  will  predict  greater  pursuit  of  this 
goal  but  will  be  unrelated  to  performance-approach  goal  pursuit, 
while  expectancies  for  attaining  a  performance-approach  goal  will 
predict  greater  pursuit  of  this  goal  but  be  unrelated  to  mastery- 
approach  goal  pursuit.  This  should  occur  at  Time  1  and  Time  2 
alike.  Of  course,  as  noted  above  (Hypothesis  3),  some  students 
adjust  their  goal  pursuit  during  the  semester,  presumably  because 
of  experiences  that  alter  their  goal  attainment  expectancies.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Hypothesis  5  is  that,  for  both  goals,  change  in  goal 
attainment  expectancies  will  predict  corresponding  changes  in  goal 
pursuit. 

Finally,  consistent  with  Study  1,  Hypotheses  6  and  7  are  that 
mastery-approach  goals  will  predict  high  situational  interest  in  the 
course  material,  and  performance-approach  goals  will  predict  high 
grades.  These  effects  should  occur  for  the  Time  1  and  Time  2  goals 
alike,  but  when  tested  together,  the  Time  2  goals,  due  to  their 
greater  sensitivity  to  students’  ongoing  course  experience,  should 
prove  more  potent,  perhaps  even  eclipsing  the  Time  1  goal  effects. 

Method 

Participants.  Participants  were  230  students  (165  female,  65 
male;  M  age  =  18.9  years)  enrolled  in  four  general  psychology 
courses  (300-400  students  in  each)  at  a  large  Midwestern  United 
States  university.  They  participated  in  return  for  extra  credit. 
Participants  were  predominantly  freshmen  (54%)  or  sophomores 
(35%)  and  Caucasian  (90%). 

Procedure  and  measures.  Students  completed  an  online 
questionnaire  outside  of  class  time  during  the  2nd  (Time  1)  and  8th 
(Time  2)  weeks  of  classes.  The  survey  assessed,  in  order,  achieve¬ 


ment  goal  attainment  expectancies  and  achievement  goal  pursuit. 
During  the  14th  week  of  the  semester  (Time  3)  students  completed 
the  interest  measures.  All  self-report  measures  used  a  Likert-type 
scale  ranging  from  Strongly  Disagree  (1)  to  Strongly  Agree  (7). 
Students  were  instructed  to  think  specifically  about  their  general 
psychology  class  when  answering  all  questions. 

Achievement  goal  expectancies  and  pursuit.  Participants  read 
a  performance-approach  goal  description: 

Our  research  has  found  that  students  sometimes  pursue  the  goal  of 
doing  better  than  other  students  in  their  class.  We  would  like  you  to 
think  about  how  the  goal  of  doing  better  than  other  students  in 
Psychology  202  applies  to  you  personally. 

Afterward,  they  reported  their  expectancy  for  attaining  this  goal 
(“This  goal  will  be  hard  for  me  to  achieve  in  Psychology  202” 
[reversed];  “It  will  be  easy  to  accomplish  this  goal  in  Psychology 
202”;  “It  will  be  difficult  to  do  better  than  others  in  Psychology 
202”  [reversed];  axime  ,  =  .81;  aTime  2  =  .86).  They  then  read  a 
mastery-approach  goal  description: 

Our  research  has  found  that  students  sometimes  pursue  another  goal — 
the  goal  of  understanding  the  course  content  as  thoroughly  as  possible 
in  their  class.  Now  we  would  like  you  to  think  about  how  the  goal  of 
learning  as  much  as  possible  in  Psychology  202  applies  to  you 
personally. 

They  then  reported  their  expectancy  for  attaining  this,  using  the 
same  items  as  above  (aXime  j  =  .80;  aXime  2  =  .81). 

They  then  completed  a  modified  version  of  the  Achievement 
Goal  Questionnaire  (Elliot  &  McGregor,  2001),  with  four-item 
measures  of  performance  goal  pursuit  (“My  goal  in  this  class  is  to 
get  a  better  grade  than  most  of  the;  other  students”;  “It  is  important 
for  me  to  do  well  compared  to  other  students  in  this  class”;  “I 
really  don’t  care  how  I  do  compared  to  other  students  in  this  class” 
[reversed];  “I  want  to  do  better  than  other  students  in  this  class”; 
aTime  i  =  -92;  aXime  2  =  .93)  and  mastery  goal  pursuit  (“My  goal 
in  this  class  is  to  learn  as  much  as  I  can”;  “Completely  mastering 
the  material  in  this  class  is  important  to  me”;  “I  want  to  learn  as 
much  as  possible  in  this  class”;  “The  most  important  thing  for  me 
is  to  understand  the  content  in  this  class  as  thoroughly  as  possible”; 
aTime  1  —  -92;  C<Time  2  =  -92). 

Situational  interest.  For  situational  interest,  we  used  four- 
item  measures  of  catch  interest  (a  =  .89)  and  hold  interest  (a  = 
.94).  They  were  identical  to  those  from  Study  1,  except  that  we 
replaced  a  catch  interest  item  in  Study  1  (“I  like  this  course 
because  my  instructor  is  enthusiastic”)  with  a  new  item  (“Lectures 
in  this  class  drag  on  forever”  [reversed])  to  better  match  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  measurement  of  situational  interest  (Linnenbrink- 
Garcia  et  ah,  2010). 

Course  grade.  Students’  final  course  grades  were  collected 
from  the  instructors,  again  on  a  0-4  scale.  With  the  following  distri¬ 
bution,  the  average  grade  (M  =  3.02)  was  a  “B— ”  (F  =  0%,  D  = 
1.7%,  C  =  21.3%,  C+/B—  =  13.9%,  B  =  19.1%,  B+/A-  =  21.3%, 
A  =  22.6%). 

Results 

Table  2  provides  the  means  and  correlations  among  all  mea¬ 
sures.  Matching  Hypothesis  1,  paired-samples  t  tests  showed  that 
students’  goal  attainment  expectancies  were  higher  for  the 
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Table  2 


Means  and  Zero-Order  Correlations  Among  All  Study  2  Measures 


Variable 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10  11  12 

1.  T1  mastery-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy 

_ 

2.  T1  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit 

.22 

— 

3.  T2  mastery-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy 

.50 

.14 

— 

4.  T2  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit 

.12 

.78 

.19 

— 

5.  T1  performance-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy 

.52 

.07 

.32 

.02 

— 

6.  T1  performance-approach  goal  pursuit 

.03 

.02 

-.08 

-.03 

-.04 

— 

7.  T2  performance-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy 

.37 

-.10 

.47 

-.06 

.56 

-.03 

— 

8.  T2  performance-approach  goal  pursuit 

.05 

.02 

-.05 

.06 

.00 

.72 

.09 

— 

9.  Catch  interest 

.02 

.29 

.21 

.39 

.02 

-.06 

.14 

.02 

— 

10.  Hold  interest 

.12 

.43 

.15 

.50 

.03 

.01 

.06 

.12 

.58 

— 

11.  Final  course  grade 

-.03 

.09 

.16 

.17 

-.01 

.10 

.26 

.21 

.35 

.31  — 

12.  Gender 

.01 

.18 

.00 

.20 

-.16 

-.20 

-.11 

-.14 

.09 

.05  .05  — 

M 

3.97 

5.49 

3.99 

5.22 

3.59 

5.71 

3.54 

5.51 

4.68 

5.37 

3.02 

SD 

1.22 

1.07 

1.18 

1.23 

1.15 

1.13 

1.23 

1.19 

1.45 

1.24 

0.77 

a 

.81 

.92 

.81 

.92 

.81 

.92 

.86 

.93 

.89 

.94 

— 

Note.  N  =  230.  For  gender,  0  =  male,  and  1  =  female.  Correlations  >  .12  are  significant  (p  <  .05).  a  =  internal  reliability  (Cronbach’s  alpha)  provided 
for  all  self-report  measures  using  multiple  items;  T  =  time. 


mastery-approach  goal  (MXime  l  =  3.97;  MXime  2  =  3.99)  than  the 
performance-approach  goal  (MXime  ,  =  3.59;  Mxime  2  =  3.54)  at 
both  Time  1,  t( 229)  =  4.98,  p  <  .01  (d  =  0.32),  and  Time  2, 
f(229)  =  5.50,  p  <  .01  (d  =  0.37).  In  support  of  Hypothesis  2,  the 
test-retest  correlations  for  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit  (r  =  .78) 
and  performance-approach  goal  pursuit  (r  =  .72)  indicate  that 
pursuit  of  each  goal  was  generally  stable.  In  support  of  Hypothesis 
3,  however,  mean  levels  for  mastery-approach  pursuit  and 
performance-approach  goal  pursuit  declined  significantly  over 
time,  f(229)  =  5.44,  p  <  .001  (d  =  0.24),  and  f(229)  =  3.52,  p  < 
.01  (d  =  0.17),  respectively,  thus  suggesting  that  some  students’ 
may  have  revised  their  goals  due  to  their  course  experience. 

Antecedents  to  Time  1  goal  pursuit.  To  test  whether  goal 
attainment  expectancies  anchor  Time  1  goal  pursuit  (Hypothesis 
4),  we  separately  regressed  Time  1  mastery-approach  and 
performance-approach  goals  onto  a  Time  1  Goal  Antecedents 
Model  that  included  both  of  the  Time  1  goal  attainment  expectancy 
terms,  plus,  as  covariates,  participant’s  gender  and  three  dummy 
codes  representing  the  four  instructors. 

Time  1  mastery-approach  goals.  The  model  for  mastery- 
approach  goals  was  significant,  F( 6,  223)  =  4.7 \,p  <  .001,  R  = 
.11.  Matching  Hypothesis  4,  students  were  more  likely  at  Time  1 
to  pursue  a  mastery-approach  goal  if  they  held  a  high  expectancy 
for  attaining  it,  F(  1,  223)  =  9.52,  p  <  .01,  [3  =  .23.  Women  were 
also  more  likely  than  men  to  pursue  mastery-approach  goals  at 
Time  1,  F(  1,  223)  =  8.01,  p  <  .01,  (3  =  .18.  One  of  the  instructor 
dummy  codes  was  also  significant  (p  <  .05),  indicating  that 
students  in  one  class  reported  higher  levels  of  mastery-approach 
goal  pursuit  than  in  other  classes.  Importantly,  the  performance- 
approach  goal  attainment  expectancy  was  unrelated  to  mastery- 
approach  goal  pursuit. 

Time  1  performance-approach  goals.  The  model  for 
performance-approach  goals  was  significant,  F( 6,  223)  —  2.20, 
p  <  .05,  R 2  =  .06.  As  in  Study  1,  men  were  more  likely  than 
women  to  pursue  performance-approach  goals  at  Time  1,  F(l,  223) 
=  10.86,/?  <  .01,  (3  =  -.22.  In  contrast  to  Hypothesis  4,  however, 


performance-approach  goal  expectancies  failed  to  predict  pursuit 
of  this  goal  at  Time  1  (p  >  .10). 

Antecedents  to  Time  2  goal  pursuit.  To  test  whether  goals 
are  responsive  to  shifts  in  attainment  expectancies,  we  hierarchi¬ 
cally  regressed  the  Time  2  mastery-approach  and  performance- 
approach  goals  onto  a  Time  2  Goal  Antecedents  Model  that  in¬ 
cluded  two  steps.  Step  1  comprised  all  terms  from  the  Time  1  Goal 
Antecedents  Model  plus  both  Time  1  goals.  Step  2  comprised  both 
Time  2  achievement  goal  attainment  expectancy  terms.  Thus,  Step 
1  provides  another  test  of  overall  stability  in  goal  pursuit  (Hypoth¬ 
esis  2),  while  Step  2,  by  controlling  for  the  Time  1  goal  attainment 
expectancy  measures  and  goal  measures,  tests  whether  changes  to 
goal  attainment  expectancies  predict  corresponding  changes  in 
goal  pursuit  (Hypothesis  5). 10 

Time  2  mastery-approach  goals.  The  model  for  Time  2 
mastery-approach  goals  was  significant,  F(8,  221 )  =  49.52,  p  < 
.001,  R2  =  .64,  with  Step  2  explaining  a  significant  increase  in 
variance  (A R2  =  .02,  p  <  .05).  Step  1  showed  that  one  of  the 
instructor  dummy  codes  was  significant  (p  <  .001),  indicating  that 
students  in  one  class  reported  higher  levels  of  mastery-approach 
goal  pursuit  than  did  students  in  other  classes.  More  importantly, 
further  supporting  Hypothesis  2,  Time  1  mastery-approach  goals 
strongly  predicted  Time  2  mastery-approach  goals,  thus  indicating 
goal  stability  over  time,  F(l,  219)  =  305.05,  p  <  .001,  (3  =  .75. 
Moreover,  matching  Hypothesis  5,  Step  2  showed  that  the  Time  2 
mastery-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy  was  a  significant  pre¬ 
dictor,  indicating  that  students  who  decreased  in  their  mastery- 
approach  goal  attainment  expectancy  from  Time  1  to  Time  2  also 
decreased  their  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit  at  Time  2,  F(l,  219)  = 
7.56,/?  <  .01,  (3  -  .14. 


10  An  alternative  approach  is  to  use  measures  of  change  (i.e.,  Time 
2-Time  1)  in  goal  attainment  expectancies  (a  =  .67  for  each)  as  predictor 
variables  (e.g.,  Jagacinski  et  al.,  2010).  Supplemental  analyses  using  that 
approach  verified  the  findings  presented  here.  We  chose  the  current  ap¬ 
proach  to  simplify  the  model  fit  tests  presented  later. 
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Time  2  performance-approach  goals.  The  model  for  Time  2 
performance-approach  goals  was  significant,  F( 8,  221)  =  30.50, 
p  <  .001,  R2  =  .53,  with  Step  2  explaining  a  significant  increase 
in  variance  (A R2  =  .02,  p  <  .05).  Further  supporting  Hypothesis 
2,  Step  1  showed  that  Time  1  performance-approach  goals  strongly 
predicted  Time  2  performance-approach  goals,  demonstrating  sta¬ 
bility  in  goal  pursuit  over  time,  F(l,  221)  =  226.71,/?  <  .001,  (3  = 
.72.  Moreover,  matching  Hypothesis  5,  Step  2  showed  that  the 
Time  2  performance-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy  was  a 
significant  predictor,  indicating  that  students  who  decreased  in 
their  performance-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy  from 
Time  1  to  Time  2  also  decreased  their  performance-approach  goal 
pursuit  at  Time  2,  F(l,  219)  =  8.98,  p  <  .01,  (3  =  .18. 

Consequences  of  goal  pursuit.  To  test  the  consequences  of 
goal  pursuit,  we  regressed  situational  interest  (catch  and  hold)  and 
grades  onto  a  Goal  Consequences  Model  that  comprised  two  steps. 
Step  1  included  all  terms  from  the  Time  2  Goal  Antecedents  Model 
described  above,  while  Step  2  included  the  Time  2  mastery- 
approach  and  performance-approach  goals.  This  hierarchical  ap¬ 
proach  allowed  separate  tests  of  the  effects  of  the  Time  1  and  Time 
2  goals.  For  both  time  points,  we  expected  mastery-approach  goals 
to  predict  high  interest  (Hypothesis  6)  and  performance-approach 
goals  to  predict  high  grades  (Hypothesis  7).  But  the  Time  2  goal 
effects  should  be  stronger  and  perhaps  eclipse  the  Time  1  goal 
effects  because  the  Time  2  goals  capture  students’  ongoing  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  class,  as  demonstrated  in  the  above  analyses  of  goal 
change. 

Catch  interest.  The  model  for  catch  interest  was  significant, 
F(10,  219)  =  7.68,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .26,  with  Step  2  explaining  a 
significant  increase  in  variance  (A R2  =  .05,/?  <  .001).  Significant 
effects  at  Step  1  for  Time  2  mastery-approach  attainment  expec¬ 
tancies,  F(l,  219)  =  5.18,  p  <  .05,  (3  =  .17,  and  Time  2 
performance-approach  attainment  expectancies,  F(l,  219)  =  5.88, 
p  <  .001,  (3  =  .19,  show  that  students  reported  lower  catch  interest 
if  their  expectancies  for  attaining  either  goal  decreased  over  time. 
More  important,  matching  Hypothesis  6,  students  who  pursued 
mastery-approach  goals  at  Time  1  found  the  course  to  be  more 
enjoyable  at  the  end  of  the  semester,  F(  1,  219)  =  23.10,  p  <  .001, 
(3  =  .35.  Step  2,  however,  showed  that  this  effect  was  completely 
removed  ((3  =  .01 ,  p  >  .10)  and  mediated  ( B  =  0.45,  95%  Cl  [.22, 
.73])  by  Time  2  mastery-approach  goals,  F(l,  217)  =  16.13,  p  < 
.001,  (3  =  .40.  One  of  the  instructor  dummy  codes  was  also 
significant  (/?  <  .05),  indicating  that  students  in  that  class  reported 
lower  levels  of  catch  interest  than  did  students  in  the  other  classes. 

Hold  interest.  The  results  for  hold  interest  parallel  those  for 
catch  interest.  The  overall  model  was  significant,  F(10,  219)  = 
8.93,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .29,  with  Step  2  explaining  a  significant 
increase  in  variance  (A R2  =  .06,  p  <  .001).  As  expected.  Step  1 
showed  that  students  who  pursued  mastery-approach  goals  at  Time 
1  found  the  course  to  be  more  personally  meaningful  at  the  end  of 
the  semester,  F(l,  219)  =  48.77,  p  <  .001,  (3  =  .43.  Step  2, 
however,  showed  that  this  effect  was  removed  ((3  —  .17,  p  =  .07) 
and  mediated  ( B  =  0.34,  95%  Cl  [.17,  .56])  by  the  Time  2 
mastery-approach  goal,  itself  a  strong  predictor  of  hold  interest, 
F(l,  217)  =  13.22,  p  <  .01,  (3  =  .35.  One  of  the  instructor  dummy 
codes  was  also  significant  (/?  <  .05),  indicating  that  students  in  that 
class  found  the  course  to  be  less  personally  meaningful  than  did 
students  in  the  other  classes. 


Final  course  grade.  The  overall  model  for  course  grade  was 
significant,  F(10,  219)  =  4.35,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .17,  with  Step  2 
explaining  a  significant  increase  in  variance  (A/?2  =  .04,  p  <  .01). 
A  significant  Time  2  performance-approach  goal  attainment  ex¬ 
pectancy  effect  indicates  that  students  earned  higher  grades  if  their 
expectancy  for  attaining  this  goal  increased  over  time,  F(l,  219)  = 
22.62,  p  <  .001,  (3  =  .36.  Independent  of  this,  and  consistent  with 
Hypothesis  7,  students  who  pursued  performance-approach  goals 
at  Time  1  earned  significantly  higher  course  grades,  F(l,  219)  = 
3.84,  p  =  .05,  3  =  .11.  Step  2,  however,  showed  that  this  effect 
was  removed  ((3  =  —.01,/?  >  .10)  and  mediated  ( B  =  0.10,  95% 
Cl  [.01,  .19])  by  the  Time  2  performance-approach  goal,  itself  a 
significant  predictor  of  grades,  F(l,  217)  =  4.86,/?  <  .05,  (3  =  .20. 

Model  fit.  A  supplemental  SEM  tested  the  overall  fit  of  the 
findings  described  above  (see  Figure  2).  The  Time  1  goal  attain¬ 
ment  expectancies  were  allowed  to  correlate  and  to  predict  their 
Time  2  versions,  and  the  disturbance  terms  were  allowed  to  correlate 
for  the  Time  2  expectancies,  for  the  two  goals  at  both  time  points,  and 
for  the  two  interest  measures.  This  model  fit  the  data  adequately 
(X2/df  =  2.59,  CFI  =  .90,  RMSEA  =  .08,  SRMR  =  .08). 

Summary 

Most  of  the  Study  2  hypotheses  were  supported.  First,  matching 
Hypothesis  1,  at  Time  1  and  Time  2  alike,  students  held  higher 
expectancies  for  attaining  the  mastery-approach  goal  than  the 
performance-approach  goal.  Second,  although  pursuit  of  each  goal 
remained  relatively  stable  over  time,  thus  matching  Hypothesis  2, 
each  also  declined  on  average  for  the  sample,  thus  matching 
Hypothesis  3  as  well.  Of  greater  importance,  goal  attainment 
expectancies  were  again  an  antecedent  to  goal  pursuit.  Matching 
Hypothesis  4,  the  easier  the  mastery-approach  goal  initially  ap¬ 
peared  (Time  1),  the  more  likely  students  were  to  pursue  it; 
however,  to  our  surprise,  the  expected  parallel  pattern  was  not 
observed  for  the  performance-approach  goal.  Nevertheless,  when 
examining  shifts  in  expectancies  over  time,  we  found  that  students’ 
maintenance  or  revision  of  their  achievement  goals  at  mid¬ 
semester  (Time  2)  hinged  on  their  ongoing  goal  attainment  expec¬ 
tancies.  In  particular,  matching  Hypothesis  5,  reductions  in 
mastery-approach  goal  attainment  expectancies  or  in  performance- 
approach  goal  attainment  expectancies  predicted  corresponding 
reductions  in  pursuit  of  the  respective  goal.  Finally,  matching 
Hypotheses  6  and  7,  mastery-approach  goals  and  performance- 
approach  goals  predicted  high  situational  interest  and  grades,  re¬ 
spectively,  thus  demonstrating  the  distal  impact  of  goal  attainment 
expectancies. 

Several  gender  and  instructor  effects  emerged  too.  Women  were 
more  likely  than  men  to  pursue  mastery-approach  goals,  as  in 
Study  1  and  prior  research  (Harackiewicz  et  al.,  1997),  and  also 
less  likely  to  pursue  performance-approach  goals.  Additionally,  as 
further  evidence  of  teachers’  impact  on  student  motivation,  one 
course’s  students  more  strongly  pursued  mastery-approach  goals, 
while  another  course’s  students  reported  higher  catch  and  hold 
interest. 

Study  3 

Study  3  replicates  and  extends  the  first  two  studies  in  two 
important  ways.  First,  it  used  a  controlled  laboratory  setting  to  test 
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Figure  2.  Path  model  illustrating  the  goal  antecedents  and  goal  consequences  pathways  in  Study  2.  All  paths 
are  standardized  regression  coefficients  (p  <  .05).  For  presentational  clarity,  nonsignificant  paths,  within-time 
correlations,  and  instructor  dummy  codes  are  omitted. 


the  hypothesized  effects.  Second,  and  more  important,  it  tested  a 
new  proposition  suggested  by  the  classroom  findings.  If  goal 
attainment  expectancies  influence  achievement  goal  pursuit,  then  it 
is  vital  to  consider  features  of  the  learning  situation  that  may  affect 
goal  attainment  expectancies  in  the  first  place.  For  example,  the 
perceived  complexity  of  a  new  task  to  be  learned  might  affect 
students’  expectancies  for  attaining  a  mastery-approach  goal, 
which  defines  success  with  task-based  standards,  but  it  should  be 
largely  irrelevant  to  expectancies  for  attaining  a  performance- 
approach  goal. 

Participants  were  led  to  believe  that  the  experimental  activity,  a 
novel  multiplication  task,  would  be  either  simple  or  complex  to 
learn,  the  latter  to  heighten  the  perceived  challenge  of  the  task. 
Those  in  a  control  group  were  given  no  expectations.  After  then 
completing  measures  of  goal  attainment  expectancies  and  goal 
pursuit  for  the  session,  they  learned  the  new  multiplication  tech¬ 
nique  and  did  one  problem  set  using  it.  Performance  on  the 
problem  sets  and  catch  situational  interest  in  the  task,  measured  at 
the  session’s  end,  were  the  outcome  measures. 

Hypotheses 

Task  complexity  perceptions  should  affect  expectancies  for  at¬ 
taining  a  mastery-approach  goal  but  not  for  attaining  a 
performance-approach  goal.  In  particular,  Hypothesis  1  is  that  the 
expectancy  for  attaining  a  mastery-approach  goal  will  be  higher 
when  the  task  is  described  as  complex  instead  of  simple.  As  the 
control  group  helps  to  anchor  this  comparison,  we  made  no  a  priori 
hypothesis  for  how  easy  mastery-approach  goal  attainment  will 
appear  in  the  control  condition  relative  to  the  two  experimental 
conditions. 

In  Studies  1  and  2,  neither  of  which  could  be  classified  as  using 
either  simple  or  complex  course  material,  mastery-approach  goals 
appeared  easier  than  performance-approach  goals.  We  expected  in 
Study  3  to  conceptually  replicate  this  within  the  control  condition. 


Also,  assuming  that  one’s  belief  that  a  task  is  simple  to  learn  will 
elevate  mastery  goal  attainment  expectancies  (see  Hypothesis  1 
above),  we  expected  the  mastery-approach  goal  to  appear  easier 
than  the  performance-approach  goal  within  the  simple  task  condi¬ 
tion  too.  This  difference  should  be  removed,  and  perhaps  even 
become  reversed,  within  the  complex  task  condition.  Thus,  Hy¬ 
pothesis  2  is  that,  within  the  control  condition  and  the  simple 
task  condition  alike,  participants  will  report  higher  goal  attain¬ 
ment  expectancies  for  the  mastery-approach  goal  than  for  the 
performance-approach  goal. 

Hypothesis  3  is  that,  regardless  of  condition,  after  removing 
shared  variance  between  the  two  goal  attainment  expectancies, 
high  mastery-approach  goal  expectancies  will  predict  high  pursuit 
of  that  goal  but  not  the  performance-approach  goal,  while  high 
performance-approach  goal  expectancies  will  predict  high  pursuit 
of  that  goal  but  not  the  mastery-approach  goal.  Hypothesis  4  is  that 
the  mastery-approach  goal  will  again  predict  high  catch  interest, 
and  Hypothesis  5  is  that  the  performance-approach  goal  will  pre¬ 
dict  high  performance  on  the  activity.  In  sum,  these  hypotheses 
together  test  the  links  from  (a)  task  perception  to  (b)  goal  attain¬ 
ment  expectancies  to  (c)  goal  pursuit  to  (d)  situational  interest  and 
achievement. 

Method 

Participants  and  design.  The  sample  comprised  127  (76  fe¬ 
male  and  5 1  male)  university  students  who  participated  in  return 
for  extra  credit  toward  their  course  grade  in  general  psychology. 
Approximately  72%  were  Caucasian  and  28%  were  African  Amer¬ 
ican.  Participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  the  three  task  de¬ 
scription  conditions  in  this  between-subjects  experiment. 

Experimental  activity,  measures,  and  procedure.  The  ex¬ 
perimenter,  a  student  who  remained  blind  to  the  study’s  purpose 
and  hypotheses,  began  the  session  by  explaining  that  the  study 
involves  learning  and  using  a  new  technique  for  doing  multiplica- 
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tion.  Before  learning  the  technique,  participants  were  given  4  min 
to  solve  as  many  double-digit  multiplication  problems  as  they 
could  using  the  traditional  technique  taught  in  schools.  Their 
performance  on  this  problem  set  served  as  an  indicator  of  their 
baseline  multiplication  ability.  They  then  completed  a  measure  of 
their  confidence  doing  multiplication  (“I  have  a  lot  of  confidence 
at  doing  problems  like  these”  and  “I’m  just  not  good  at  doing 
problems  like  these”  [reversed];  a  =  .89)  on  the  same  Strongly 
Disagree  (1)  to  Strongly  Agree  (7)  Likert-type  scale  used  for  all 
self-report  measures  in  this  study.  Baseline  math  ability  and  math 
confidence  each  served  as  covariates  in  all  analyses. 

Participants  were  then  taught,  via  a  folder  of  materials  and  an 
accompanying  audiotape,  a  new  technique  for  multiplying  two-digit 
numbers  (for  details,  see  Barron  &  Harackiewicz,  2001).  This  “Left- 
to-Right”  technique  differs  from  the  conventional  technique  taught  in 
American  primary  schools  in  that  it  is  faster  and  can  be  done  mentally, 
without  paper  and  pencil,  thus  making  it  useful  for  calculations  in 
everyday  day  life  (e.g.,  restaurant  tips).  The  tape  explained  this  in 
order  to  heighten  the  utility  value  of  the  task  to  all  participants, 
regardless  of  experimental  condition.  The  tape  then  delivered  the 
manipulation.  Participants  in  the  Control  condition  were  not  told 
anything  about  the  likely  difficulty  of  learning  the  new  technique. 
However,  those  in  the  Simple  Task  condition  were  informed  by  the 
tape: 

This  new  technique  is  pretty  simple  to  learn.  It  involves  just  four  basic 
steps  that  you  can  do  easily  in  your  head.  You  won’t  even  need  to  use 
paper  and  pencil  for  it.  So  you’ll  probably  find  the  new  technique 
straight-forward  and  easy  to  use  right  away. 

Participants  in  the  Complex  Task  condition  were  instead  in¬ 
formed: 

This  new  technique  can  be  pretty  challenging  to  learn.  It  involves 
doing  four  complicated  steps  in  your  head  while  also  memorizing 
several  large  numbers.  You  do  all  of  this  without  the  aid  of  paper  and 
pencil.  So  you  might  find  the  new  technique  hard  to  use  at  first. 

The  taped  instructions  then  explained  that  participants  would  be 
given  a  set  of  40  problems  and  4  min  to  solve  as  many  as  they 
could  using  the  new  technique  and  that  the  experimenter  would 
provide  feedback  about  their  score  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

Participants  then  completed  a  single-item  manipulation  check 
(“The  Left-to-Right  technique  seems  like  it  will  be  pretty  simple  to 
learn”),  plus  measures  of  their  expectancies  for  attaining  mastery- 
approach  goals  (“I  am  confident  I  can  learn  the  new  multiplication 
technique”;  “It  will  be  difficult  to  master  the  new  multiplication 
technique”  [reversed];  a  =  .67)  and  performance-approach  goals 
(“I  am  confident  I  can  do  better  than  other  participants  in  the 
study”;  “It  will  be  difficult  to  solve  more  problems  than  other 
participants”  [reversed];  a  =  .78).  They  then  reported  the  degree 
to  which  they  would  pursue  these  achievement  goals  during  the 
session.  The  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit  measure  emphasized 
skill  development  (“I  would  really  like  to  master  the  new  Left-to- 
Right  technique”;  “My  goal  in  the  session  is  to  develop  my  skill 
with  the  new  Left-to-Right  technique”;  “It  is  important  to  me  to  get 
better  at  using  the  Left-to-Right  technique  during  the  session”; 
a  =  .89).  The  performance-approach  goal  pursuit  measure  empha¬ 
sized  normative  success  (“I  would  really  like  to  do  better  than 
other  participants  in  the  study”;  “My  goal  is  to  be  able  to  solve 


more  problems  than  other  participants”;  “It  is  important  to  me  to 
do  better  with  this  technique  than  other  participants”;  a  =  .87). 

Next,  participants  finished  the  tutorial  of  the  new  technique  and 
did  the  problem  set.  The  number  correctly  solved,  out  of  40,  served 
as  their  task  performance  measure.  Participants  then  received 
positive  goal-relevant  feedback  from  the  experimenter.  This  feed¬ 
back,  presented  on  paper,  provided  the  number  of  problems  solved 
correctly,  as  well  as  goal-relevant  information:  in  the  mastery- 
approach  goal  condition,  the  form  indicated  that  these  scores 
represented  “good”  mastery  of  the  task;  in  the  performance- 
approach  goal  condition,  it  instead  indicated  that  these  scores 
represented  “good”  performance  compared  to  previous  partici¬ 
pants,  whose  putative  average  score  was  several  problems  fewer 
than  the  participant’s  score.  They  then  reported  their  Catch  Inter¬ 
est,  a  five-item  measure  used  in  previous  research  with  this  activity 
(Barron  &  Harackiewicz,  2001;  The  left-to-right  technique  is  “in¬ 
teresting,”  “fun,”  “enjoyable,”  “a  waste  of  time”  [reversed],  and 
“boring”  [reversed];  a  —  .87). 1 1  Thus,  all  participants,  whether 
pursuing  the  mastery-approach  goal  or  performance-approach 
goal,  received  evidence  of  goal  attainment  before  reporting  their 
catch  interest.  This  is  important  because  mastery-approach  goals 
naturally  allow  one  to  appraise  goal  attainment  (i.e.,  a  subjective 
sense  of  understanding  the  technique),  whereas  performance- 
approach  goals  require  external  feedback  to  make  this  appraisal 
(Dweck  &  Elliott,  1983).  Standardizing  competence  perceptions 
therefore  ensures  that  any  goal  effects  on  catch  interest  are  due  to 
the  goal  itself  instead  of  the  availability  of  goal-relevant  feedback. 
Finally,  participants  were  probed  for  suspicion  about  the  feedback 
and  purpose  of  the  study;  none  expressed  any  on  an  open-ended 
questionnaire  or  during  an  exit  interview. 

Results 

Preliminary  analyses.  As  evidence  of  the  manipulation’s  ef¬ 
fectiveness,  participants  in  the  Complex  task  condition  believed 
the  new  technique  would  be  harder  to  learn  ( M  =  3.59,  SD  =  1 .43) 
than  did  participants  in  the  Simple  task  condition  (M  =  4.95, 
SD  =  1.29)  or  the  Control  condition  ( M  =  4.69,  SD  =  1.25), 
F( 2,  124)  =  12.21,  p  <  .001,  -q2  =  .16. 

Primary  analyses.  Table  3  provides  the  means  for  each  mea¬ 
sure  within  each  of  the  task  description  conditions.  The  only 
significant  difference  between  conditions  was  for  mastery- 
approach  goal  attainment  expectancy,  F( 2,  124)  =  9.98,  p  <  .001, 
-q2  =  .14.  Bonferonni  post  hoc  tests  showed  that,  in  accord  with 
Hypothesis  1,  participants  judged  the  mastery-approach  goal 
harder  to  attain  when  told  the  task  was  complex  instead  of  simple 
or  not  given  a  task  description.  Furthermore,  as  expected,  this 
description  had  no  effect  on  their  judgments  of  how  hard  the 
performance-approach  goal  would  be  to  attain.  No  other  differ¬ 
ences  between  conditions  were  found. 

Matching  Hypothesis  2,  paired  t  tests  showed  that  goal  attain¬ 
ment  expectancies  were  higher  for  mastery-approach  goals  than 
performance-approach  goals  within  the  Control  condition,  r(44)  = 
2.73,  p  <  .01,  d  =  0.39,  and  within  the  Simple  condition,  f(42)  = 
4.54,  p  <  .001,  d  =  0.59.  This  pattern  was  reversed  in  the 


It  is  customary  for  laboratory  studies  with  novel  activities  to  assess 
“catch”  interest  instead  of  “hold”  interest,  as  the  latter  is  likely  to  take 
longer  than  a  brief  experimental  session  to  develop. 
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Table  3 

Condition  Means  for  All  Study  3  Measures 


No  Simple  Complex 

description  task  task 


Variable 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

M 

SD 

Mastery-approach 
goal  attainment 
expectancy 

4.84a 

1.09 

5.00a 

1.16 

3.95b 

1.18 

Mastery-approach 
goal  pursuit 

5.32 

1.24 

5.42 

1.15 

5.12 

1.51 

Performance-approach 
goal  attainment 
expectancy 

4.43 

0.99 

4.33 

1.10 

4.23 

1.15 

Performance-approach 
goal  pursuit 

3.90 

1.47 

3.97 

1.38 

3.59 

1.49 

Task  performance 

9.36 

4.07 

7.95 

4.71 

9.72 

5.09 

Catch  interest 

5.84 

0.97 

5.54 

1.18 

5.69 

1.13 

Note.  Within  each  row,  means  that  do  not  share  a  subscript  differ  signif¬ 
icantly  (p  <  .05). 


Complex  condition,  f( 39)  =  2.13,  p  <  .05,  d  —  0.24.  These 
findings  show  how  task  perceptions  shape  beliefs  about  the  rela¬ 
tive  difficulty  of  the  two  goals. 

Antecedents  of  goal  pursuit.  Two  sets  of  regression  analyses 
were  conducted  to  test  the  remaining  two  hypotheses.  The  first 
examined  the  antecedents  to  goal  pursuit,  in  particular  if  mastery- 
approach  and  performance-approach  goal  attainment  expectancies 
predict  pursuit  of  the  corresponding  goal  (Hypothesis  3).  Because 
the  task  description  manipulation  affected  mastery-approach  goal 
attainment  expectancies,  we  also  wished  to  test  if  the  manipulation 
directly  or  indirectly  (via  the  expectancy)  affects  mastery- 
approach  goal  pursuit.  Accordingly,  we  created  two  orthogonal 
contrasts  to  capture  the  three  experimental  groups  (Cohen,  Cohen, 
Aiken,  &  West,  2002).  The  first  contrast.  Task  Complexity,  pitted 
the  Simple  task  (-1)  against  the  Complex  task  (+1),  the  key 
comparison  for  our  purposes.  The  second  contrast.  Task  Descrip¬ 
tion,  pitted  the  No  Task  Description  control  condition  (-1)  against 
the  Simple  and  Complex  conditions  (+.5  each).  It  tests  the  effect 
of  simply  having  a  description  of  the  task’s  difficulty.  The  Goal 
Antecedents  Model  for  the  regression  analyses  included  these  two 
contrast  codes,  the  two  goal  attainment  expectancy  terms,  plus,  as 
control  variables,  participants’  gender,  general  confidence  with 
math,  and  baseline  ability.12  Table  4  provides  the  zero-order 
correlations  among  all  measures. 

Mastery -approach  goal.  The  overall  model  for  mastery- 
approach  goal  pursuit  was  significant,  F(7,  1 19)  =  7.32,  p  <  .001, 
R2  =  .30.  Matching  Hypothesis  3,  participants  were  more  likely  to 
pursue  a  mastery-approach  goal  for  the  session  if  they  held  rela¬ 
tively  high  expectations  for  attaining  it,  F(l,  119)  =  10.14,  p  < 
.01,  (3  =  .35.  This  expectancy  effect  also  provided  significant 
indirect  pathways  for  general  math  confidence  ( B  =  0.05),  95%  Cl 
[.01,  .14],  and  the  Task  Complexity  contrast  (B  =  -0.15),  95%  Cl 
[-.26,  -  .06],  to  each  influence  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit,  the 
latter  such  that  simple  tasks  promoted  greater  mastery  pursuit  than 
complex  tasks.  Performance-approach  goal  expectancies  were  un¬ 
related  to  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit. 

Performance-approach  goal.  The  overall  model  for 
performance-approach  goal  pursuit  was  significant  too,  F(7, 
119)  =  5.00,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .23.  Further  supporting  Hypothesis 


3,  participants  were  less  likely  to  pursue  a  performance-approach 
goal  if  they  believed  it  would  be  hard  to  attain,  F(l,  1 19)  =  14.67, 
p  <  .001,  (3  =  .41.  Mastery-approach  goal  expectancies,  however, 
did  not  predict  performance-approach  goal  pursuit.  Nor  did  general 
math  confidence — either  directly  or  indirectly  through 
performance-approach  goal  attainment  expectancies. 

Consequences  of  goal  pursuit.  The  second  set  of  regression 
analyses  tested  if  mastery-approach  and  performance-approach 
goals  predict  high  catch  interest  and  achievement,  respectively 
(Hypotheses  4  &  5).  These  two  educational  outcomes  were  re¬ 
gressed  onto  a  Goal  Consequences  Model  comprising  terms  from 
the  Goal  Antecedents  Model  terms  as  well  as  mastery-approach 
goals  and  performance-approach  goals.  All  of  the  possible  Condi¬ 
tion  X  Goal  interaction  terms  were  nonsignificant  in  preliminary 
analyses  and  were  therefore  omitted. 

Catch  interest.  The  model  for  catch  interest  was  significant, 
F( 9,  117)  =  8.82,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .40.  Matching  Hypothesis  4, 
participants  who  more  strongly  pursued  a  mastery-approach  goal 
later  reported  greater  interest  in  the  task,  F(l,  117)  =  38.10,  p  < 
.001,  (3  =  .55.  Independent  of  this  goal  effect,  participants  also 
reported  higher  interest  if  they  initially  held  lofty  expectancies  for 
being  able  to  master  the  new  technique,  F(  1,  117)  =  9.61,  p  <  .01, 
(3  =  .34.  This  direct  effect  of  expectancies  was  complemented  by 
its  positive  indirect  effect  via  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit  (B  = 
0.19),  95%  Cl  [.09,  .33].  Finally,  these  same  expectancies  also 
provided  a  significant  indirect  pathway  for  the  task  description 
manipulation,  such  that  simple  tasks  promoted  higher  interest  than 
complex  tasks  ( B  =  -0.12),  95%  Cl  [  —  .23,  —.04]. 

Task  performance.  The  model  for  task  performance  was  sig¬ 
nificant,  F(9,  117)  =  7.21,  p  <  .001,  R2  =  .36.  Matching  Hypoth¬ 
esis  5,  participants  who  more  strongly  pursued  a  performance- 
approach  goal  solved  more  problems  correctly,  F(l,  117)  =  3.96, 
p  <  .05,  (3  =  .19.  This  goal  effect  also  provided  a  significant 
indirect  pathway  for  performance-approach  goal  attainment  expec¬ 
tancy  to  influence  task  performance  {B  =  0.08),  95%  Cl  [.01,  .13]. 
Importantly,  these  effects  were  found  even  when  controlling  for 
math  confidence,  math  ability,  and  gender,  the  latter  two  of  which 
were  significant  predictors  too;  participants  who  solved  more 
problems  with  the  standard  multiplication  technique  also  solved 
more  with  the  new  technique,  F(l,  117)  =  24.77,  p  <  .001,  (3  = 
.44,  and  men  solved  more  than  women,  F(l,  117)  =  22.73,  p  < 
.001,  (3  =  -.40. 

Model  fit.  Figure  3  diagrams  the  results  described  above.  A 
SEM  tested  the  overall  fit.  The  covariates  were  allowed  to  corre¬ 
late  and,  when  significant  (see  Table  3),  to  predict  the  two  goal 
attainment  expectancy  terms.  The  disturbance  terms  for  the  two 
goal  attainment  expectancies  and  for  the  two  goals  were  also 
allowed  to  correlate  due  to  shared  method  variance.  This  model  fit 
the  data  adequately  (x2/<7/  =  1.68,  CFI  =  .92,  RMSEA  =  .07, 
SRMR  =  .06). 


12  Preliminary  analyses  also  included  the  interactions  between  each  goal 
attainment  expectancy  term  and  the  Task  Complexity  and  Task  Description 
terms,  in  order  to  test  if  the  expected  relationships  between  expectancies 
and  the  corresponding  goal  would  vary  by  condition.  None  of  those 
interactions  was  significant.  They  were  therefore  omitted  from  the  final 
analysis  in  order  to  conserve  power. 
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SENKO  AND  HULLEMAN 


Table  4 


Sample  Means  and  Zero-Order  Correlations  Among  All  Study  3  Measures 


XXX 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8  9 

1 .  Mastery-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy 

— 

2.  Mastery-approach  goal  pursuit 

.48 

— 

3.  Performance-approach  goal  attainment  expectancy 

.61 

.29 

— 

4.  Performance-approach  goal  pursuit 

.25 

.38 

.42 

— 

5.  Task  performance 

.10 

.03 

.20 

.26 

— 

6.  Catch  interest 

.36 

.55 

.16 

.13 

.16 

— 

7.  General  math  confidence 

.36 

.18 

.32 

.28 

.30 

.12 

— 

8.  Baseline  math  ability 

.12 

.03 

.10 

.13 

.37 

-.04 

.42 

— 

9.  Gender 

-.18 

.00 

-.26 

-.22 

-.35 

-.02 

-.24 

.18  — 

M 

4.62 

5.29 

4.33 

3.83 

8.99 

5.69 

5.75 

17.65 

SD 

1.22 

1.29 

1.07 

1.44 

4.64 

1.40 

1.40 

6.32 

a 

.67 

.89 

.78 

.87 

— 

.87 

.89 

— 

Note.  N  =  127.  For  gender,  0  =  male,  and  1  =  female.  Correlations  >  .17  are  significant  (p  <  .05).  a  =  internal  reliability  (Cronbach’s  alpha)  provided 
for  all  self-report  measures  using  multiple  items. 


Summary 

Study  3  supported  each  hypothesis.  First,  it  shows  that  expec¬ 
tations  for  mastery-approach  goal  attainment  are  tethered  to  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  activity  (see  also  Church,  Elliot,  &  Gable,  2001). 
Matching  Hypothesis  1 ,  participants  held  lower  mastery-approach 
goal  attainment  expectancies  when  led  to  believe  the  new  math 
technique  would  be  complex  and  challenging  to  learn  instead  of 
simple.  Furthermore,  matching  Hypothesis  2,  participants  in  the 
control  group  held  higher  expectancies  for  attaining  the  mastery- 
approach  goal  than  the  performance-approach  goal,  thereby  repli¬ 
cating  Studies  1  and  2.  The  same  pattern  also  emerged  when  the 
task  was  alleged  to  be  simple.  Thus,  even  when  about  to  learn  a 
novel  technique  for  doing  multiplication,  a  task  that  often  arouses 
anxiety,  participants  still  assumed  it  would  be  easier  to  learn  and 
master  the  technique  than  to  outperform  peers  with  it.  More 


intriguing  still  is  the  fact  that  mastery-approach  goal  attainment 
was  judged  just  as  easy  in  the  control  condition  as  in  the  simple 
task  condition.  It  appears  that  students  consider  mastery-approach 
goals  relatively  easy  under  baseline  conditions. 

These  goal  attainment  expectancies  matter,  too.  Matching  Hy¬ 
pothesis  3,  high  expectancies  for  attaining  a  mastery-approach  or 
performance-approach  goal  nudged  students  to  pursue  the  corre¬ 
sponding  goal  but  not  the  other  goal.  Thus,  the  task  description  had 
an  enduring  impact:  indirect  effects  tests  showed  that  merely 
describing  the  learning  task  as  complex  to  learn  had  conspired  to 
dampen  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit.  Furthermore,  matching 
Hypotheses  4  and  5,  mastery-approach  and  performance-approach 
goals  predicted  high  catch  interest  and  achievement,  respectively, 
thereby  revealing  the  distal  impact  of  goal  attainment  expectan¬ 
cies.  It  is  worth  noting  as  well  that  these  goal  effects  emerged  even 


Figure  3.  Full  path  model  illustrating  the  goal  antecedents  and  goal  consequences  pathways  in  Study  3.  All 
paths  are  standardized  regression  coefficients  (p  <  .05).  For  presentational  clarity,  nonsignificant  paths  and 
within-time  correlations  are  omitted. 
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when  statistically  controlling  for  baseline  math  confidence,  ability, 
and  gender.  The  latter  two  did  influence  achievement— high  abil¬ 
ity  aided  achievement,  and  men  solved  more  problems  correctly 
than  women,  as  in  prior  research  with  this  math  task  (Barron  & 
Harackiewicz,  2001) — but  those  individual  differences  cannot  ex¬ 
plain  the  performance- approach  goal’s  link  with  achievement 
(Senko  et  al.,  2011). 

General  Discussion 

These  three  studies  introduce  the  goal  attainment  expectancy 
construct  to  achievement  goal  theory.  Despite  minor  differences  in 
how  they  measured  the  key  constructs,  the  studies  revealed  three 
consistent  findings.  One  is  that  mastery-approach  goals  were  gen¬ 
erally  judged  easier  to  attain  than  performance-approach  goals. 
This  was  evident  across  multiple  general  psychology  classes 
(Studies  1  and  2)  and  also  in  the  laboratory  (Study  3);  in  the  latter, 
it  was  shown  not  only  when  the  math  activity  was  alleged  to  be 
simple  but  even  in  the  control  condition  in  which  no  task  descrip¬ 
tion  was  offered.  This  adds  generalizability  to  the  initial  findings 
of  Senko  and  Harackiewicz  (2005a),  who  found  the  same  pattern 
with  a  word  puzzle  activity.  It  also  fits  Martin  et  al.’s  (2008) 
finding  that  mastery-approach  goals  are  more  highly  endorsed 
when  the  measure's  items  exclude  challenge  connotations. 

Of  course,  goal  attainment  expectancies  are  not  fixed.  There 
surely  are  cases  where  mastery-approach  goals  appear  quite  hard 
to  attain,  perhaps  even  more  so  than  performance-approach 
goals — for  example,  in  classes  where  the  material  is  complex  and 
difficult  to  leam  (e.g.,  science,  technology,  engineering,  and  math 
[STEM]  courses;  cf.  Grant  &  Dweck,  2003).  Study  3  demonstrated 
this.  When  the  task  was  described  as  especially  complex,  goal 
attainment  expectancies  were  lower  for  mastery-approach  goals 
than  performance-approach  goals. 

The  second  key  finding  is  that,  for  each  goal,  the  harder  it 
appeared,  the  less  likely  people  were  to  pursue  it.  This  was  evident 
in  the  present  classroom  and  laboratory  studies  alike,  and  repli¬ 
cates  a  recent  laboratory  study  by  Jagacinski  et  al.  (2010).  Study  3 
also  offers  initial  support  for  our  contention  that  goal  attainment 
expectancies,  compared  to  the  broader  competence  expectancy 
belief,  provide  superior  predictive  value  as  a  goal  antecedent. 
Additional  work  is  now  needed  to  compare  these  constructs  sys¬ 
tematically  across  different  learning  contexts. 

The  third  key  finding  is  that,  in  each  study,  mastery-approach 
and  performance-approach  goals  predicted  situational  interest  and 
achievement,  respectively.  This,  too,  replicates  past  research  (for  a 
meta-analysis,  see  Hulleman  et  al.,  2010)  and  therefore  provides  a 
reliable  context  in  which  to  examine  the  goal  attainment  expec¬ 
tancy  construct.  Of  course,  the  correlational  nature  of  these  find¬ 
ings  makes  causal  interpretations  challenging.  In  line  with  recent 
research  (Harackiewicz  et  al.,  2008;  Van  Yperen  &  Renkema, 
2008),  we  believe  that  these  relationships  are  probably  recursive: 
That  is,  the  two  goals  may  promote  achievement  and  interest, 
respectively,  and  these  outcomes  in  turn  may  reinforce  the  contin¬ 
ued  pursuit  of  those  goals. 

Together,  these  three  findings  demonstrate  that  cues  in  the 
learning  situation— such  as  task  complexity  and,  we  assume, 
peers’  ability  levels — can  shape  students’  expectancies  for  attain¬ 
ing  achievement  goals,  with  meaningful  consequences  to  their 
educational  experience. 


Limitations 

The  three  studies  have  limitations,  of  course.  Fortunately,  in 
some  cases,  limitations  to  one  study  are  absent  from  the  others,  and 
so  the  consistency  between  the  three  and  with  the  broader  goal 
literature  allows  reasonable  confidence  in  the  set  of  findings.  For 
example,  any  ecological  validity  concerns  with  the  laboratory 
method  of  Study  3  should  be  alleviated  by  the  consistency  in 
findings  with  the  two  classroom  studies.  Concerns  about  the  di¬ 
rectionality  of  the  goal  relationships  with  achievement  in  Studies  1 
and  2  (cf.  Brophy,  2005)  should  also  be  alleviated  by  the  consis¬ 
tency  with  findings  obtained  in  Study  3,  which  utilized  a  labora¬ 
tory  environment  and  controlled  for  general  multiplication  confi¬ 
dence  and  ability.  Likewise,  concerns  about  within-class 
dependence  of  observations  in  Studies  1  and  2  should  be  somewhat 
alleviated  by  the  consistency  between  them  and  with  the  laboratory 
study.  Finally,  concerns  about  students’  self-reported  exam  grades 
in  Study  1  being  inflated  or  invalid  (see  Kuncel,  Crede,  &  Thomas, 
2005)  should  be  alleviated  by  the  relatively  low  average  grade 
(“C-”)  they  reported,  as  well  Study  2  showing  the  same  effects 
with  official  course  grades. 

A  consistent  limitation  in  each  study  is  that  the  goal  attainment 
expectancy  and  goal  pursuit  measures  were  collected  during  the 
same  session.  We  did  this  intentionally  with  the  belief  that  goal 
expectancies  are  the  proximal  “in  the  moment”  anchors  to  goal 
pursuit  decisions.  The  alternative  interpretation  is  that  students 
who  resolve  to  pursue  a  goal  then  decide  that  the  goal  must  be 
easily  attainable,  as  a  way  to  rationalize  their  goal  choice.  If  this 
were  the  case,  however,  then  the  task  description  manipulation  in 
Study  3  should  have  directly  affected  mastery-approach  goal  pur¬ 
suit.  It  did  not.  Instead,  its  effect  was  only  indirect,  by  virtue  of  its 
impact  on  mastery  goal  attainment  expectancy.  This  finding  there¬ 
fore  supports  the  role  of  goal  attainment  expectancies  as  an  ante¬ 
cedent,  rather  than  outcome,  of  goal  pursuit.  Nevertheless,  now 
that  this  link  between  goal  attainment  expectancies  and  goal  pur¬ 
suit  is  established,  it  may  be  useful  for  future  research  to  further 
test  how  it  unfolds  over  time. 

The  largest  shortcoming  of  the  current  studies  is  that  they  focus 
solely  on  approach-based  achievement  goals.  General  competence 
expectancies  often  correlate  positively  with  the  two  approach  goals 
and  negatively  with  the  two  avoidance  goals  (e.g.,  Bong,  2005; 
Elliot  &  Church,  1997).  We  expect  a  similar  pattern  for  the  two 
goal  attainment  expectancy  constructs,  except  that  each  should 
correlate  more  with  the  approach  and  avoidant  forms  of  the  cor¬ 
responding  goal  (e.g.,  mastery-approach  expectancy  predicting 
mastery-approach  and  mastery-avoidance  goals)  than  with  the 
other  goal  (e.g.,  the  two  performance  goals).  This  remains  for 
future  work  to  test. 

Along  similar  lines,  our  studies,  like  virtually  all  education- 
based  research,  relied  on  a  broad  and  subjective  definition  of 
mastery-approach  goals:  to  “leam,”  “master,"  or  “develop  skills.” 
Yet  these  goals  can  also  be  defined  concretely  and  objectively  in 
terms  of  improving  upon  one’s  prior  performance.  With  research 
now  beginning  to  compare  these  two  types  of  mastery-approach 
goals  (Elliot,  Murayama,  &  Pekrun,  2011),  it  may  be  useful  to  test 
if  they  differ  in  perceived  ease  or  in  the  task  features  that  affect 
their  attainment  expectancies. 

Finally,  the  expectancy  measures  varied  slightly  between  stud¬ 
ies,  and  although  the  consistency  in  findings  is  reassuring,  it  would 
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be  useful  in  future  research  to  refine  and  systematically  validate 
goal  attainment  expectancy  measures.  Existing  measures  of  aca¬ 
demic  self-efficacy  may  provide  a  good  starting  point.  Self- 
efficacy  is  one’s  judgment  of  being  capable  of  succeeding  at  a  task, 
and,  as  such,  is  often  conceptualized  as  an  antecedent  to  other 
motivational  constructs,  including  goals  (Bong  &  Clark,  1999). 
Two  widely  used  measures  of  academic  self-efficacy  come  from 
the  Pattern  of  Adaptive  Learning  Survey  (PALS;  Midgley  et  al., 
2000)  and  Motivated  Strategies  for  Learning  Questionnaire 
(MSLQ;  Duncan  &  McKeachie,  2005).  Inspection  of  their  items 
reveals  that,  when  used  as  a  predictor  of  achievement  goals, 
academic  self-efficacy  essentially  serves  as  a  measure  of  mastery- 
approach  goal  attainment  expectancies:  for  example,  “I’m  certain 
I  can  master  the  skills  being  taught  in  this  class”  from  the  PALS, 
and  “I’m  confident  I  can  understand  the  most  complex  material 
presented  by  the  instructor  in  this  course”  from  the  MSLQ.  This 
probably  is  why  academic  self-efficacy  correlates  higher  with 
mastery-approach  goals  than  performance-approach  goals  (for  a 
review,  see  Payne  et  ah,  2007).  However,  as  Roeser  (2004)  ob¬ 
served,  and  the  current  findings  demonstrate,  the  performance- 
approach  goal’s  correlation  would  likely  be  stronger  if  the  self- 
efficacy  measure  were  to  reference  social  comparisons  instead  of 
task  mastery.  Developing  one  as  a  companion  to  the  traditional 
academic  self-efficacy  measure  may  prove  advantageous  for  the 
integration  of  self-efficacy  and  achievement  goal  theories. 

Theoretical  Implications  and  Future  Directions 

Despite  the  above  limitations,  the  present  findings  offer  several 
contributions  to  achievement  goal  theory.  One  is  that  they  refine 
theorizing  about  the  interplay  between  competence  perceptions 
and  achievement  goals.  This  interplay  has  historically  been  exam¬ 
ined  in  two  ways.  Achievement  goal  theory  originally  treated 

competence  perceptions  as  a  moderator  of  any  goal  effects: 

• 

Performance-approach  goals  should  produce  negative  effects,  and 
mastery-approach  goals  should  produce  positive  effects,  among 
students  harboring  self-doubts  (Dweck,  1986).  The  other  frame¬ 
work,  later  offered  by  Elliot  and  colleagues  (Elliot  &  Church, 
1997),  treated  general  competence  expectancy  as  an  antecedent  to 
mastery  and  performance  goal  pursuit.  Their  framework  seems 
limited  in  predictive  value,  however,  because  general  competence 
expectancies  do  not  distinguish  well  between  mastery-approach 
and  performance-approach  goals  (e.g.,  Elliot  &  Church,  1997; 
Greene  et  al.,  2004;  Miller  et  al.,  1993).  This  was  also  evident  in 
Study  3,  in  which  general  math  confidence,  a  suitable  proxy  for  the 
broad  competence  expectancy  construct,  correlated  modestly  and 
equally  with  mastery-approach  and  performance-approach  goals. 
Thus,  the  general  competence  expectancy  construct  distinguishes 
well  between  goal  valences  (approach  vs.  avoidance)  but  not  goal 
contents  (mastery  vs.  performance). 

The  current  research  offers  a  friendly  amendment  to  Elliot’s 
(1999)  framework  by  substituting  goal-specific  attainment  expec¬ 
tancies  for  general  competence  expectancies.13  Though  the  two 
goal  attainment  expectancies  correlate  with  one  another  and  may 
each  be  colored  by  general  perceived  competence,  they  are  also,  as 
the  current  studies  show,  easily  molded  by  cues  in  the  situation  and 
have  unique  links  with  the  corresponding  approach  goals.  Prior 
work  suggests  they  also  negatively  predict  avoidance  forms  of 
each  goal  (Jagacinski  et  al.,  2010).  For  these  reasons,  they  provide 


more  precision  and  predictive  value  than  do  general  competence 
expectancies. 

Goal  antecedents.  Our  findings  also  expand  theorizing  about 
the  antecedents  to  achievement  goals.  They  do  so  in  two  broad 
ways.  The  first  is  by  introducing  a  new  set  of  classroom-based 
antecedents.  Theorizing  on  classroom-based  antecedents  has 
primarily  focused  on  the  classroom  goal  structure  cultivated  by 
teachers  (Ames,  1992).  Students  are  more  apt  to  pursue 
performance-approach  goals  if  their  teacher  emphasizes  grades, 
underscores  the  role  of  ability  in  the  learning  process,  or  promotes 
social  comparisons  and  ability  attributions  when  evaluating  stu¬ 
dents  (e.g.,  Wolters,  2004).  By  contrast,  students  are  more  apt  to 
pursue  mastery-approach  goals  if  their  teacher  emphasizes  effort, 
makes  the  material  personally  meaningful,  permits  students  some 
autonomy,  uses  individualized  instead  of  normative  criteria  for 
evaluating  students  (Wolters,  2004),  and  fosters  positive  social 
relations  with  and  among  students  (Patrick  et  al.,  2011).  Ulti¬ 
mately,  these  goal  structure  elements  concern  how  a  teacher’s 
instructional  technique,  evaluation  methods,  and  style  of  interact¬ 
ing  with  students  can  nudge  them  to  pursue  either  performance- 
approach  goals  or  mastery-approach  goals.  The  current  studies 
demonstrate  that  other  cues  in  the  learning  context  can  also  influ¬ 
ence  goal  pursuit  by  shaping  students’  goal  attainment  expectan¬ 
cies.  For  instance,  highly  complicated  material  or  confusing  teach¬ 
ers  might  elevate  the  difficulty  of  a  mastery-approach  goal  to  the 
point  of  deterring  its  pursuit.  Similarly,  perceptions  of  peers’ 
ability  might  affect  whether  someone  pursues  a  performance- 
approach  goal.  From  an  application  viewpoint,  then,  the  current 
findings  suggest  that  teachers  who  wish  to  cultivate  a  certain  goal 
should  consider  not  only  traditional  goal  structure  variables  but 
also  the  students’  beliefs  about  the  attainability  of  the  goal. 

The  second  way  in  which  our  findings  contribute  to  goal  ante¬ 
cedents  theorizing  is  by  positioning  the  goal  attainment  expectancy 
construct  as  a  conduit  through  which  various  antecedents  affect 
students’  goal  choices.  In  particular,  applying  an  expectancy-value 
type  of  framework,  we  propose  that  the  power  of  goal  antecedents 
is  through  shaping  (a)  how  much  students  value  the  goal  and  (b) 
how  much  students  expect  to  be  able  to  attain  the  goal.  Anteced¬ 
ents  that  fail  to  boost  both  are  likely  to  have  minimal  impact  on 
goal  pursuit.  For  example,  consider  again  how  goal  structures 
influence  students’  personal  achievement  goals.  There  is  a  curious 
pattern  of  findings:  Mastery  goal  structures  often  correlate  with 
personal  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit  more  strongly  than  do 
performance  goal  structures  with  personal  performance-approach 
goal  pursuit  (e.g.,  Anderman  &  Midgley,  1997;  Bong,  2005; 
Friedel,  Cortina,  Turner,  &  Midgley,  2007;  Gonida,  Voulala,  & 
Kiosseoglou,  2009;  Kim,  Schallert,  &  Kim,  2010).  Furthermore,  it 
appears  that  personal  mastery-approach  goals  mediate  the  mastery 
goal  structure  effects  on  academic  outcomes  more  reliably  than 
personal  performance-approach  goals  do  for  performance  goal 
structure  effects  (Murayama  &  Elliot,  2009;  Wolters,  2004).  Pre¬ 
sumably,  a  mastery  goal  structure  and  a  performance  goal  structure 
are  similarly  potent  in  leading  students  to  value  the  corresponding 


13  We  favored  Elliot’s  (1999)  framework  here,  but  we  believe  that  using 
two  separate  goal-specific  competence  perception  constructs  could  also 
allow  more  precision  with  the  earlier  theoretical  framework  that  treats 
competence  beliefs  as  a  moderator  of  goal  effects. 
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personal  goal  but  perhaps  may  have  dissimilar  impact  on  students’ 
expectancies  for  attaining  these  goals.  In  particular,  in  contrast  to 
a  mastery  goal  structure,  a  performance  goal  structure  likely  con¬ 
veys  minimal  teacher  support  and  also  implies  a  zero-sum  element 
(i.e.,  only  some  students  can  succeed),  both  of  which  are  likely  to 
dampen  some  students’  expectancies  for  goal  attainment  and, 
therefore,  to  deter  their  pursuit  of  the  performance-approach  goal. 

Goal  attainment  expectancies  may  play  a  similar  mediating  role 
in  how  other  antecedents  affect  goals.  For  example,  it  appears  that 
students’  interest  has  a  recursive  relationship  with  mastery  goal 
pursuit,  with  baseline  interest  feeding  mastery  goal  pursuit,  which 
in  turn  strengthens  interest  (Harackiewicz  et  al.,  2008;  Hidi  & 
Renninger,  2006).  The  conventional  explanation  is  that  interested 
students  strive  for  this  goal  because  they  value  task  mastery.  Y et, 
given  that  interest  promotes  academic  self-efficacy  (Silvia,  2003), 
it  may  be  that  interested  students  also  strive  for  this  goal  in  part 
because  they  have  high  expectancies  for  attaining  task  mastery. 
Expectancies  may  likewise  help  explain  the  impact  of  individual 
differences  on  students’  goals.  For  example,  need  for  achievement, 
test  anxiety,  competitiveness,  and  related  traitlike  qualities  all 
appear  to  influence  the  achievement  goals  that  students  pursue  (for 
reviews,  see  Baranik  et  al.,  2010,  and  Moller  &  Elliot,  2006). 
Perhaps  goal  attainment  expectancies  are  a  proximal  mechanism 
through  which  those  traits  impact  goal  pursuit.  In  sum,  many 
studies  have  examined  which  classroom-based  and  student-based 
factors  influence  goal  pursuit,  typically  with  the  tacit  argument  that 
these  various  factors  lead  students  to  value  that  goal.  We  propose 
that  it  may  be  fruitful  to  also  consider  how  those  factors  shape 
students’  expectancies  for  attaining  that  goal.  The  two  elements 
may  work  together  in  meaningful  ways. 

Goal  revision.  The  current  studies  focus  on  how  initial  goal 
attainment  expectancies  shape  the  adoption  of  achievement  goals. 
This  is  merely  a  cross-section  of  an  ongoing  process.  Students 
continually  assess  their  goal  progress,  based  on  feedback  from  the 
learning  environment,  and  decide  whether  to  continue,  table,  alter, 
or  abandon  their  goals.  Their  goal  attainment  expectancies  are 
likely  critical  in  this  process  (cf.  Carver  &  Scheier,  1990;  Schnelle, 
Brandstatter,  &  Knopfel,  2010).  Nicholls  (1984)  implied  as  much 
when  theorizing  that  a  drop  in  confidence  might  lead  students  to 
switch  from  a  performance-approach  goal  to  a  performance- 
avoidance  goal  or  disengage  entirely,  thus  incurring  various  neg¬ 
ative  educational  outcomes.  Brophy  (2005)  later  echoed  this  view¬ 
point  when  urging  teachers  to  discourage  performance  goals  in  the 
classroom.  This  hypothesis  has  scarcely  been  tested  but  is  sup¬ 
ported  in  a  pair  of  studies  finding  that  poor  task  performance  led 
students  to  simultaneously  reduce  their  performance-approach 
strivings  and  increase  their  performance-avoidance  (Senko  &  Har¬ 
ackiewicz,  2005b)  or  work-avoidance  strivings  (Kumar  &  Jagacin- 
ski,  2011),  in  both  cases  presumably  because  the  negative  feed¬ 
back  reduced  performance-approach  goal  attainment  expectancies. 
Curiously,  theorists  have  spared  mastery-approach  goals  of  the 
same  scrutiny.  No  one  has  argued  that  mastery-approach  goals 
ought  to  be  discouraged  due  to  the  possibility  that  low  confidence 
in  meeting  the  goal  would  lead  to  disengagement  or  a  switch  to 
mastery-avoidance  goals.  Yet  the  available  data,  though  scant  at 
this  juncture,  suggest  that  this  could  very  well  happen.  Mastery- 
approach  goals  pursuit  tends  to  be  no  more  stable  than 
performance-approach  goal  pursuit  over  the  academic  semester 
(see  Senko  et  al.,  2011),  and  each  goal  tends  to  be  similarly 


influenced  by  competence  perceptions  (Bong,  2005;  Elliot  & 
Church,  1997;  Harackiewicz  et  al.,  1997;  Jagacinski  et  al.,  2010; 
Senko  &  Harackiewicz,  2005b).  The  current  studies  demonstrate 
this:  In  each  study,  mastery-approach  goal  pursuit  was  predicted 
by  mastery-approach  goal  attainment  expectancies  roughly  as 
much  as  performance-approach  goal  pursuit  was  by  performance- 
approach  goal  attainment  expectancies.  Furthermore,  Study  2 
showed  that  changes  in  mastery-approach  and  performance- 
approach  goal  attainment  expectancies  predict  corresponding 
changes  in  mastery-approach  and  performance-approach  goal  pur¬ 
suit,  respectively.  Thus,  it  appears  that  goal  attainment  expectan¬ 
cies  may  play  a  vital  mediating  role  in  goal  revision,  for  mastery- 
approach  and  performance-approach  goals  alike.  Future  studies  are 
needed  to  test  this  by  including  measures  of  the  mastery-avoidance 
and  performance-avoidance  goals  alongside  their  approach-based 
counterparts. 

Conclusion 

This  article  spotlights  how  students  tether  their  pursuit  of  an 
achievement  goal  to  their  expectancies  for  attaining  that  goal. 
These  expectancies,  in  turn,  are  likely  to  be  shaped  by  and  con¬ 
tinually  revised  over  time  in  response  to  goal-relevant  cues  in  the 
broader  learning  context.  We  therefore  recommend  that  theorists 
consider  the  potentially  central  role  that  these  expectancies  may 
play  in  the  goal  initiation  and  revision  processes. 
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Constructing  Motivation  Through  Choice,  Interest,  and  Interestingness 
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Psychological  research  and  theory  have  traditionally  suggested  that  opportunities  for  choosing  will  lead 
to  motivation  and  performance  benefits.  However,  evidence  on  choice  effects  has  not  been  ubiquitously 
positive,  and  recent  investigations  have  revealed  factors  that  diminish  or  reverse  the  effects  of  choosing. 
This  investigation  sought  to  extend  this  line  of  inquiry  by  examining  whether  interest  factors  may 
influence  preferences  for  choosing  and  the  effects  of  choice  on  motivation  and  performance.  In  Study  1 , 
participants  read  a  series  of  scenarios  and  reported  a  greater  preference  for  choosing  aspects  of  a  task 
when  the  task  was  more,  compared  to  less,  personally  interesting.  Similarly,  Study  2  revealed  that 
choosing  aspects  of  a  trivia  game  enhanced  post-task  interest  for  the  game  only  for  individuals  high  in 
initial  individual  interest  for  trivia  games  in  general.  In  contrast,  Study  3  revealed  that  choosing  enhanced 
post-task  interest,  perceived  competence,  value,  and  relative  liking  for  a  reading  comprehension  task 
when  the  reading  passage  was  boring.  When  the  passage  was  interesting,  choosing  resulted  in  less 
adaptive  motivation  outcomes.  Going  further,  exploratory  analyses  revealed  a  3-way  interaction,  sug¬ 
gesting  that  choosing  enhanced  willingness  to  engage  in  the  task  again  only  for  those  high  in  initial 
individual  interest  for  reading  and  when  the  particular  version  of  the  task  was  boring.  Interactions 
between  choice  and  interest  were  not  revealed  for  task  performance  in  either  Study  2  or  Study  3.  Rather, 
performance  was  higher  among  individuals  who  chose  compared  to  individuals  who  did  not.  Implications 
of  these  findings  are  discussed. 
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Decades  of  psychological  research  suggest  that  all  kinds  of 
people  (e.g.,  workers,  the  elderly,  children),  but  students  in  par¬ 
ticular,  may  feel  more  competent,  more  in  control,  more  moti¬ 
vated,  and  perform  better  when  they  are  able  to  express  their 
preferences  and  make  choices  (e.g.,  Cordova  &  Lepper,  1996; 
Patall,  Cooper,  &  Robinson,  2008;  Patall,  Cooper,  &  Wynn,  2010; 
Ryan  &  Deci,  2000).  Further,  the  provision  of  choice  is  a  common 
strategy  used  to  motivate  others  in  a  variety  of  contexts  (e.g.,  work, 
therapeutic,  and  educational).  Teachers  report  that  providing  op¬ 
portunities  for  choosing  and  decision  making  within  the  classroom 
or  for  school  tasks  is  a  popular  method  by  which  they  attempt  to 
enhance  their  students’  motivation  and  learning  (Flowerday  & 
Schraw,  2000). 

However,  despite  teachers’  intuitive  beliefs  and  the  vast  litera¬ 
ture  that  exists,  the  controversy  regarding  the  benefits  versus 
detriments  of  choosing  has  yet  to  be  put  to  rest.  In  fact,  some 
studies  find  that  choice  may  have  no  or  even  a  negative  effect  on 
motivation  and  performance  outcomes  (Overskeid  &  Svartdal, 
1996;  Parker  &  Lepper,  1992;  Reeve,  Nix,  &  Hamm,  2003).  A 
look  at  the  literature  on  choice  effects  across  a  variety  of  outcomes 
suggests  that  there  are  likely  both  benefits  and  costs  associated 
with  making  choices  and  that  not  all  choices  are  equal  for  all 
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people  or  across  all  circumstances  (Iyengar  &  Lepper,  1999,  2000; 
Moller,  Deci,  &  Ryan,  2006;  Patall  et  al.,  2008;  Reeve  et  al., 
2003). 

Prior  research  has  suggested  a  number  of  factors  (e.g.,  the  type 
and  nature  of  the  choice,  number  of  options  given  and  choices 
made,  or  culture)  that  may  influence  the  motivational  benefits  of 
choices  (Iyengar  &  Lepper,  1999,  2000;  Moller  et  ah,  2006;  Patall 
et  ah,  2008;  Reeve  et  ah,  2003).  However,  the  motivational  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  person  and  the  task  have  yet  to  receive  adequate 
attention  as  potentially  important  moderators  of  choice  effects. 
That  is,  it  seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  initial  level  of 
interest  that  an  individual  brings  to  a  task  is  likely  to  influence  how 
choice  is  experienced.  By  the  same  token,  characteristics  of  the 
task  such  as  its  interestingness  may  also  influence  the  effects  of 
choosing  on  subsequent  motivation  and  performance.  It  is  a  given 
circumstance  that  classrooms  will  often  contain  a  heterogeneous 
population  of  students  in  terms  of  their  motivational  characteristics 
for  various  school  tasks  and  that  school  tasks  will  necessarily  vary 
in  level  of  interestingness  across  students.  Consequently,  in  order 
for  choice  provision  to  be  most  profitably  used  in  educational 
settings,  it  seems  imperative  to  assess  the  extent  to  which  these 
factors  influence  the  effectiveness  of  providing  choice  for  enhanc¬ 
ing  students’  motivation  and  learning  outcomes. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  explore  how  interest 
influences  preferences  for  making  choices  and  the  effect  of  pro¬ 
viding  choice  on  motivation  and  performance.  The  role  of  interest 
was  explored  in  two  ways.  First,  interest  was  investigated  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  person  approaching  a  task,  as  when  an  indi¬ 
vidual  comes  to  a  task  with  existing  beliefs  about  how  interesting 
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and  enjoyable  he  or  she  finds  it  based  on  a  personal  history  of 
engagement  and  experience  with  the  task.  The  role  of  interest  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  environment  was  also  examined,  as  when  the 
task  itself  varies  normatively  across  individuals  in  its  ability  to 
support  a  state  of  interest. 

The  Benefits  and  Detriments  of  Choice 

According  to  self-determination  theory  (SDT),  autonomy,  com¬ 
petence,  and  relatedness  are  three  fundamental  needs  that  underlie 
people’s  intrinsic  motivation,  or  the  propensity  to  engage  in  a  task 
for  the  inherent  satisfaction  it  provides,  and  social  contexts  that 
satisfy  these  needs  will  enhance  intrinsic  motivation  (Deci  & 
Ryan,  1985;  Ryan  &  Deci,  2000).  Therefore,  motivation  is  en¬ 
hanced  when  contextual  conditions  allow  people  to  feel  that  their 
actions  are  freely  emanating  from  the  self,  afford  people  with  the 
possibility  of  developing  or  demonstrating  competence,  and  sup¬ 
port  a  sense  of  belongingness  with  others  in  their  environment.  In 
contrast,  when  the  environment  is  experienced  as  controlling, 
chaotic,  and/or  uncaring,  psychological  needs  and  intrinsic  moti¬ 
vation  are  thwarted. 

A  great  deal  of  research  has  supported  the  proposed  positive 
effects  of  choosing,  particularly  in  educational  environments,  dem¬ 
onstrating  that  the  provision  of  choice  leads  to  enhanced  interest, 
enjoyment,  effort,  and  persistence  on  a  task  (e.g.,  Cordova  & 
Lepper,  1996;  Iyengar  &  Lepper,  1999;  Patall  et  al.,  2008,  2010), 
as  well  as  enhanced  perceived  competence,  task  performance, 
subsequent  learning,  preference  for  challenge,  and  creativity 
(e.g.,  Amabile,  1983;  Cordova  &  Lepper,  1996;  Iyengar  &  Lepper, 
1999;  Patall  et  ah,  2008,  2010).  Even  neurological  evidence  has 
highlighted  the  inherent  motivational  quality  of  choosing,  showing 
that  people’s  anticipation  of  having  choices  is  related  to  increased 
activity  in  the  corticostriatal  regions  of  the  brain  associated  with 
reward  processing  (Leotti  &  Delgado,  2011). 

Despite  a  great  deal  of  theory  and  research  suggesting  that 
choice  is  a  powerful  motivator  of  behavior,  not  all  studies  have 
found  choice  to  be  a  ubiquitously  beneficial  and  some  suggest  it 
may  even  have  a  negative  effect  on  adaptive  motivation  and 
performance  outcomes  (e.g.,  Flowerday  &  Schraw,  2003;  Flower- 
day,  Schraw,  &  Stevens,  2004;  Overskeid  &  Svartdal,  1996; 
Parker  &  Lepper,  1992;  Reeve  et  ah,  2003).  This  complex  pattern 
of  previous  findings  beg  the  question,  under  what  conditions  does 
choosing  lead  to  motivational  benefits  or  detriments? 

The  Role  of  Interest  in  Choice  Effects 

Clearly,  the  effects  of  providing  choices  are  complex  and  mixed 
findings  suggest  that  there  may  be  different  effects  of  choice 
depending  on  the  type  of  choice,  the  circumstances  under  which 
choices  are  provided,  or  the  people  making  decisions.  Past  re¬ 
search  has  suggested  a  number  of  factors  that  are  important  to 
understanding  these  complex  effects.  The  autonomy-supportive 
nature  of  the  choice  opportunity,  the  regulatory  or  cognitive  de¬ 
mands  of  choosing,  the  number  of  options  or  opportunities  for 
choosing,  and  the  cultural  background  of  the  participant  have  all 
been  found  to  be  important  moderators  of  the  effects  of  choice  on 
motivation  and  performance  outcomes,  among  other  factors  (e.g., 
Iyengar  &  Lepper,  1999,  2000;  Katz  &  Assor,  2007;  Moller  et  al., 
2006;  Patall  et  al.,  2008;  Reeve  et  al.,  2003). 


Nevertheless,  to  this  point,  little  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
role  of  motivational  characteristics  of  the  person  or  the  task  in 
understanding  when  the  provision  of  choice  may  be  more  or  less 
beneficial.  Of  particular  importance,  “interest  as  a  motivational 
variable  refers  to  the  psychological  state  of  engaging  or  the  pre¬ 
disposition  to  reengage  with  particular  classes  of  objects,  events, 
or  ideas  over  time”  (Hidi  &  Renninger,  2006,  p.  1 12).  Interest  is 
often  broadly  conceptualized  to  include  affective  components  (i.e., 
positive  emotionality  such  as  enjoyment)  and  cognitive  compo¬ 
nents  (i.e.,  evaluations  related  to  continued  engagement  or  re¬ 
engagement;  e.g.,  Hidi  &  Renninger,  2006;  Krapp,  2002).  In 
general,  two  forms  of  interest,  individual  and  situational,  have 
been  identified  in  psychological  and  educational  research  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  momentary  psychological  state  of  interest  from  an 
enduring  predisposition  (e.g.,  Hidi  &  Renniger,  2006;  Schraw, 
Flowerday,  &  Lehman,  2001).  More  specifically,  individual  inter¬ 
est  (also  referred  to  as  personal  interest)  is  a  relatively  stable 
disposition  to  reengage  with  particular  content  over  time  (cf.  Hidi 
&  Renninger,  2006;  Schiefele,  2001).  Individual  interest  primarily 
resides  within  the  individual  and  refers  to  a  general  tendency  to 
experience  a  psychological  state  of  interest  in  reference  to  a 
particular  content  domain  or  class  of  activities.  In  contrast,  situa¬ 
tional  interest  refers  to  interest  that  primarily  emerges  from  and  is 
supported  by  the  environment  (Hidi  &  Renninger,  2006;  Krapp, 
2002).  Situational  interest  is  a  momentary  psychological  state 
triggered  by  the  environment  (i.e.,  by  the  interestingness  of  the 
current  content  or  activity)  that  may  or  may  not  last  over  time  or 
re-occur  when  similar  stimuli  are  presented.  Indeed,  years  of 
research  on  interest  as  both  a  fleeting  psychological  state  and  an 
enduring  disposition  have  suggested  that  interest  supports  an  array 
of  positive  cognitive  and  behavioral  outcomes  (e.g.,  attention, 
persistence,  engagement,  and  learning,  among  other  outcomes; 
e.g.,  Ainley,  Hidi,  &  Bemdorff,  2002;  Harackiewicz,  Durik,  Bar¬ 
ron,  Linnenbrink-Garcia,  &  Tauer,  2008;  Koller,  Baumert,  & 
Schnable,  2001;  Renninger,  Ewen,  &  Lasher,  2002;  Schiefele  & 
Krapp,  1996).  Further,  both  forms  of  interest  may  influence  the 
relations  between  choice  provision  and  subsequent  motivation  and 
learning  outcomes.  However,  the  extent  to  which  interest,  either  as 
an  existing  disposition  or  a  state-like  reaction  to  characteristics  of 
the  current  environment,  facilitates  or  diminishes  the  motivational 
qualities  of  choosing  remains  unclear. 

Some  theory  and  research  has  suggested  that  providing  choices 
may  buffer  against  the  negative  outcomes  that  poorly  motivated 
students  display  and  thus,  providing  choices  may  be  particularly 
beneficial  for  those  individuals  who  lack  personal  interest  for  the 
task  at  hand  (Flowerday  &  Schraw,  2000;  Schraw  et  al.,  2001). 
While  direct  evidence  on  the  role  of  interest  in  explaining  choice 
effects  is  lacking,  some  support  for  this  notion  can  be  garnered 
from  a  phenomenological  study  of  teachers’  beliefs  about  instruc¬ 
tional  choice  (Flowerday  &  Schraw,  2000),  which  found  that 
teachers  perceived  choice  to  be  especially  beneficial  for  students 
who  had  low  interest  and  little  motivation  for  the  task  at  hand.  A 
complementary  pattern  was  found  in  a  study  of  German  middle 
school  students  looking  at  class-to-class  variation  in  perceived 
autonomy  support  and  interest,  where  Tsai,  Kunter,  Ludtke,  Trau- 
twein,  and  Ryan  (2008)  found  a  stronger  relation  between  per¬ 
ceived  autonomy-support  and  daily  interest  for  students  with  lower 
initial  (individual)  interest  for  the  course  subject. 
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Alternatively,  some  research  has  suggested  a  sensitization 
model  in  which  optimally  motivated  students  may  benefit  more 
than  poorly  motivated  students  from  having  the  opportunity  to 
make  choices.  Mouratidis,  Vansteenkiste,  Lens,  and  Sideridis 
(2011)  found  that  elementary-age  Greek  physical  education  stu¬ 
dents  with  higher,  compared  to  lower,  relative  autonomous  moti¬ 
vation  (i.e.,  motivation  based  to  a  great  extent  on  interest,  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  value  for  course  tasks)  benefited  significantly  more  from 
a  need-supportive  class  in  which  teachers  provided  opportunities 
for  making  choices  and  working  with  other  students. 

Further  and  as  previously  alluded  to,  the  role  of  interest  in 
choice  effects  not  only  comes  into  play  when  considering  individ¬ 
ual  differences  in  existing  interest  for  a  content  area  or  activity 
(i.e.,  individual  interest),  but  also  when  considering  task  interest¬ 
ingness.  That  is,  the  effects  of  choosing  may  be  influenced  by  the 
extent  to  which  situational  interest  is  anticipated  or  experienced  as 
a  function  of  characteristics  of  the  environment  (i.e.,  the  interest¬ 
ingness  of  the  stimuli  with  which  the  individual  is  interacting 
with).  On  one  hand,  choice  may  be  particularly  powerful  when  a 
task  is  perceived  as  boring,  as  choosing  provides  an  opportunity  to 
build  interest,  enjoyment,  and  other  forms  of  motivation  during  the 
task  when  little  previously  existed.  Alternatively,  choice  may  be 
more  beneficial  when  the  task  at  hand  is  perceived  as  interesting 
because  people  might  be  most  receptive  to  factors  that  further 
influence  their  interest,  enjoyment,  or  other  aspects  of  motivation 
under  this  circumstance. 

Accordingly,  some  motivation  scholars  have  suggested  that 
choice  may  be  particularly  motivating  when  it  involves  a  task  that 
is  not  interesting  to  begin  with  (e.g.,  Tafarodi,  Milne,  &  Smith, 
1999),  although  there  is  little  evidence  to  examine  this  supposition. 
In  line  with  this  notion,  it  is  worth  noting  that  many  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  improved  motivation  and  performance  due  to  choice  have 
involved  neutral  or  lackluster  activities,  such  as  solving  anagram 
puzzles  and  paired-associate  word  learning  (e.g.,  Iyengar  &  Lep- 
per,  1999;  Monty,  Rosenberger,  &  Perlmuter,  1973;  Perlmuter  & 
Monty,  1973)  or  homework  in  a  classroom  context  (Patall  et  ah, 
2010).  Also  providing  some  support  for  this  possibility,  Sansone, 
Weir,  Harpster,  and  Morgan  (1992)  found  that  students  who 
choose  to  make  boring  tasks  more  complex  reported  greater  inter¬ 
est  in  those  tasks. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  pointing  out  that  task  interestingness  and 
initial  individual  interest  may  not  yield  a  parallel  pattern  of  mod¬ 
eration  and  may  interact  in  complex  ways.  That  is,  while  the 
beneficial  effects  of  choice  seem  likely  to  be  most  evident  when  an 
individual  is  interacting  with  a  typically  boring  task  (regardless  of 
one’s  level  of  individual  interest  for  the  domain  or  class  of  activ¬ 
ities),  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  benefits  of  choosing 
will  be  most  pronounced  among  individuals  with  the  parallel  level 
of  individual  interest,  that  is,  individuals  with  lower  individual 
interest  (e.g.,  see  Mouratidis  et  ah,  201 1,  as  an  example  of  research 
that  would  conflict  with  this  hypothesis).  In  other  words,  there  may 
be  very  different  implications  for  the  effects  of  choice  depending 
on  whether  one  considers  on  one  hand,  an  individual’s  initial 
interest  as  an  existing  predisposition  based  on  prior  experiences 
with  related  tasks  or  on  another  hand,  the  experience  or  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  situational  (state)  interest  triggered  by  the  interestingness  of 
the  task. 


The  Present  Investigation 

Providing  students  with  choices  appears  be  a  good  strategy  to 
support  motivation  and  performance.  Flowever,  there  appears  to  be 
circumstances  under  which  choosing  may  be  more  or  less  benefi¬ 
cial.  Prior  research  has  pointed  to  a  number  of  factors  that  may 
influence  the  effects  of  choice.  Nevertheless,  limited  attention  has 
been  paid  to  interest  as  a  potential  moderator  of  choice  effects.  To 
address  this  omission,  a  series  of  three  experimental  studies  was 
conducted  in  which  interest  was  either  measured  and/or  manipu¬ 
lated  in  the  context  of  the  provision  of  choice. 

First,  to  examine  whether  individuals  would  differ  in  their 
preference  for  having  choice  depending  on  their  initial  levels  of 
individual  interest,  participants  were  asked  to  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  they  would  prefer  to  have  task  choices  in  response  to  a 
series  of  scenarios  in  which  they  imagined  being  asked  to  engage 
in  a  task  under  various  conditions.  Next,  the  effect  of  provision  of 
choice  on  the  motivation  of  individuals  under  various  interest 
conditions  was  examined.  In  Study  2,  participants'  individual 
interest  for  the  activity  was  measured  prior  to  beginning  it.  In 
Study  3,  the  interestingness  of  the  task  was  manipulated  in  addition 
to  measuring  participants’  initial  level  of  individual  interest  for  the 
activity. 

It  was  hypothesized  that  individuals  would  show  a  greater 
preference  for  making  choices  when  their  individual  interest  for 
the  activity  was  higher.  Likewise,  it  was  expected  that  subsequent 
feelings  of  interest  and  enjoyment,  competence,  and  other  psycho¬ 
logical  benefits  would  be  most  enhanced  by  choosing  among  those 
who  reported  greater  initial  individual  interest  for  the  activity,  but 
when  the  specific  task  was  perceived  as  boring.  Further,  it  was 
expected  that  individual  interest,  task  interestingness,  and  the 
provision  of  choice  might  interact  such  that  the  benefits  of  choos¬ 
ing  might  be  most  dramatic  when  individuals  came  to  a  particular 
task  perceived  as  boring  with  a  high  level  of  individual  interest  for 
the  class  of  activity  related  to  the  one  at  hand. 

Study  1 

The  investigation  of  whether  interest  influences  the  experience 
of  choosing  began  by  first  examining  whether  people  vary  in  their 
explicit  preference  to  have  the  opportunity  to  make  task-related 
choices  under  conditions  of  higher  compared  to  lower  interest.  In 
Study  1,  working  adults  and  college  students  were  asked  to  re¬ 
spond  to  two  scenarios  describing  a  situation  in  which  they  are 
asked  to  work  on  a  task  by  either  their  boss  or  instructor.  In  one 
scenario,  it  was  indicated  that  the  actor  had  a  high  level  of 
individual  interest  for  the  task  at  hand,  while  in  the  other  it  was 
indicated  that  the  actor  had  a  low  level  of  individual  interest. 
Participants’  reports  of  their  preference  to  make  task-related 
choices  served  as  the  dependent  measure. 

Method 

Participants.  One  hundred  and  fifty-two  individuals  (66% 
female)  were  recruited  through  Amazon.com’ s  Mechanical  Turk 
(MTurk),  a  website  that  allows  researchers  and  businesses  to  post 
tasks  and  studies  that  the  general  public  may  peruse  and  participate 
in.  Research  on  the  use  of  MTurk  have  suggested  that  MTurk 
participants  are  more  demographically  diverse  than  are  standard 
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Internet  samples  or  typical  American  college  samples  and  that  the 
data  obtained  from  MTurk  are  at  least  as  reliable  as  those  obtained 
via  traditional  methods  (Buhrmester,  Kwang,  &  Gosling,  2011). 
There  were  no  exclusion  criteria,  and  all  participants  who  were 
over  18  years  of  age  had  an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
study.  Participants  ranged  between  18  and  65  years  of  age.  The 
ethnic  diversity  of  the  sample  approximated  that  of  the  U.S. 
population  with  the  majority  of  participants  identifying  themselves 
as  Caucasian  {n  =  129;  84%),  eight  participants  identifying  as 
Black  (5%),  1 1  identified  as  Asian  (7%),  four  identified  as  His¬ 
panic  (3%),  and  one  identified  as  Native  American  (1%).  Many 
participants  were  college  students,  but  participants  reported  having 
a  variety  of  occupations  in  a  variety  of  fields.  Participants  earned 
a  nominal  contribution  ($1.50)  to  their  Amazon.com  account  for 
participating  in  the  study. 

Procedure.  All  tasks  associated  with  this  study  were  com¬ 
pleted  online.  Participants  were  informed  that  they  would  be 
presented  with  two  scenarios  describing  a  situation  in  which  they 
are  asked  to  work  on  a  task.  Participants  were  told  to  imagine  that 
they  were  asked  to  engage  in  this  task  by  either  a  boss  or  a  course 
instructor.  One  scenario  described  a  situation  in  which  the  partic¬ 
ipant  was  asked  to  engage  in  a  personally  interesting  task,  and  the 
other  scenario  described  a  situation  in  which  the  participant  was 
asked  to  engage  in  a  personally  boring  task.1  Participants  were 
asked  to  think  about  each  scenario  and  rate  the  extent  to  which 
they  would  prefer  to  have  task-related  choices  given  the  circum¬ 
stances  described  on  a  5-point  Likert  scale  (1=7  would  very  much 
prefer  not  to  make  choices,  5  =  7  would  very  much  prefer  to  make 
choices).  The  two  scenarios  were  presented  in  a  random  order 
across  participants.  Once  participants  completed  ratings  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  would  prefer  having  choices,  they  were  asked 
several  background  questions  regarding  their  age,  sex,  ethnicity, 
and  occupation. 

Results  and  Discussion 

In  line  with  our  hypotheses,  results  of  a  dependent  f  test  indi¬ 
cated  that  participants  had  a  greater  preference  for  choosing  in  the 
situation  in  which  they  came  to  the  task  with  high  individual 
interest  (M  =  4.26,  SD  =  1 .07)  compared  to  the  situation  in  which 
they  came  to  the  task  with  low  initial  individual  interest  (M  = 
3.95,  SD  =  1.31),  paired  samples  r(152)  =  .08,  p  =  .33;  f(  1 5 1 )  = 
2.92,  p  <  .02;  d  =  0.32. 

The  results  of  Study  1  suggested  that  overall,  people  reported 
neutral  to  positive  attitudes  toward  having  opportunities  for  mak¬ 
ing  choices  across  both  scenarios.  However,  results  also  provided 
initial  support  for  the  proposal  that  choosing  would  be  more 
desirable  under  conditions  in  which  the  individual  has  greater 
individual  interest  for  the  task  at  hand.  The  results  of  this  study 
thus  inspired  the  question:  Beyond  explicit  preferences  for  having 
choices,  would  an  individual’s  initial  interest  for  a  task  or  the 
interestingness  of  a  task  influence  the  effects  of  choice  on  moti¬ 
vation  and  performance? 

Study  2 

Study  1  had  suggested  that  people  vary  in  their  explicit  prefer¬ 
ence  for  having  choices  depending  on  their  individual  interest,  but 
how  would  this  explicit  attitude  translate  into  motivation  processes 


and  performance  outcomes?  To  explore  this  question,  college 
students  completed  a  laboratory  study  in  which  they  were  asked  to 
play  a  trivia  and  brain  teaser  game  after  having  made  choices  or 
not  about  the  topics  of  the  puzzles.  Initial  individual  interest  for 
trivia  games  in  general  was  assessed  at  the  beginning  of  the  study. 
Participants’  performance  on  the  trivia  game  and  reports  of  their 
post-task  interest  and  feelings  of  competence  for  the  game  served 
as  dependent  measures. 

Method 

Participants.  Twenty-eight  college  students  (19  females,  9 
males)  in  several  core  psychology  courses  in  a  southern  school 
were  recruited  to  participate  in  the  study.  Students  could  partici¬ 
pate  in  order  to  receive  credit  toward  completing  a  research  re¬ 
quirement  for  these  courses.  Participants  ranged  between  18  and 
21  years  of  age.  Participants  were  ethnically  diverse:  18  partici¬ 
pants  were  Caucasian  (64.3%),  one  participant  was  African  Amer¬ 
ican  (3.6%),  eight  were  Asian  (28.6%),  and  one  was  of  mixed 
ethnicity  (3.6%). 

Procedure.  Participants  were  run  in  individual  experimental 
sessions.  Aside  from  initial  introductions  and  directions,  all  study 
activities  were  computerized.  Participants  were  told  that  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  study  was  to  investigate  people’s  experience  and 
impressions  of  a  trivia  and  brain  teaser  game  that  the  researchers 
had  recently  developed. 

First,  the  trivia  game  was  described  to  participants.  Participants 
were  told  that  they  would  be  asked  to  complete  36  trivia  and  brain 
teaser  questions  of  various  types  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  Examples 
were  provided  (e.g.,  Q:  “What  popular  children’s  rhyme  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  bubonic  plague?”  A:  “Ring  around  the  Rosy”;  Q: 
“What  does  x  equal  to  solve  the  formula  (x  +  I)  (x  -  1)  =  0?”  A: 
“+1  or  -1”;  Q:  “What  state  can  be  spelled  by  rearranging  the 
letters  in  the  phrase:  OLD  FAIR?”  A:  “Florida”).  Participants  were 
told  that  they  would  have  up  to  45  s  to  answer  fact-based  questions 
and  2  min  and  15  s  for  problem-solving  and  puzzle  questions.  If 
time  ran  out  before  the  participant  selected  an  answer,  the  com¬ 
puter  automatically  continued  to  the  next  screen.  At  this  point, 
participants  were  asked  to  report  on  how  interesting  and  enjoyable 
they  generally  find  trivia  games. 

Next,  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  complete  the  study 
under  one  of  two  choice  conditions:  choice  or  no  choice.  Partici¬ 
pants  in  the  choice  condition  were  told  that  they  would  have  three 
choices.  Specifically,  participants  were  told  that  although  the  com¬ 
puter  would  randomly  select  36  questions  from  a  bank  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  questions,  participants  had  the  opportunity  to  select  three 
categories  that  they  were  guaranteed  to  receive  questions  on  and 
from  which  the  computer  would  over-select  questions.  For  the  first 
choice,  participants  were  asked  which  category  of  trivia  and  brain 
teasers  they  would  like  to  receive  questions  on  among  the  follow¬ 
ing  categories:  (a)  Food  and  Drink ;  (b)  History  and  Law,  (c)  Art, 
Literature,  Entertainment,  and  Recreation ;  (d)  People  and  Places', 
(e)  Math  and  Science/Nature',  and  (f)  Language,  Riddles,  and 
Puzzles.  For  the  second  choice,  they  could  choose  a  second  cate¬ 
gory  among  the  five  remaining  options.  For  the  third  choice,  again, 
they  chose  a  third  category  among  the  four  remaining  options. 


1  The  interested  reader  can  find  transcripts  of  the  scenarios  in  Appendix 
A  of  the  online  supplemental  materials. 
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Participants  in  the  no  choice  condition  were  made  aware  that  there 
were  several  categories  of  question  topics  and  that  certain  catego¬ 
ries  could  be  selected  to  be  oversampled  among  the  questions  they 
would  receive  during  the  game.  No  choice  participants  were  then 
told  which  topics  had  been  assigned  to  them  for  the  game.  In 
reality,  all  participants  were  given  the  same  set  of  trivia  and  brain 
teaser  questions.  Most  questions  fit  into  more  than  one  category,  so 
it  was  not  obvious  to  participants  that  they  were  receiving  just  as 
many  questions  from  non-selected  categories  as  questions  for 
selected  categories.  In  order  to  further  create  the  illusion  that  the 
choices  had  a  real  impact  on  the  questions  received,  the  order  of 
the  questions  were  arranged  such  that  the  last  category  chosen  or 
assigned  to  participants  was  the  first  question  to  appear  once  they 
began  playing  the  game. 

The  participant  then  worked  on  the  36  question  trivia  game  for 
up  to  40  min.  After  completing  the  game,  the  participant  was  asked 
to  report  on  their  perception  of  having  choices,  experience  of 
interest,  and  feelings  of  competence  in  a  post-task  questionnaire. 
The  number  of  questions  the  participant  answered  correctly  also 
served  as  a  dependent  measure.  Finally,  participants  were  asked 
several  background  questions,  including  their  sex,  age,  and 
ethnicity. 

Yoking.  A  yoked  design  was  used  in  which  no  choice  partic¬ 
ipants  were  assigned  the  same  categories  of  questions  for  the  game 
that  choice  participants  had  previously  selected.  This  yoking  pro¬ 
cedure  allows  participants  in  the  choice  condition  choices  while 
still  ensuring  that  participants  across  conditions  have  the  same  task 
features.  However,  as  previously  mentioned,  despite  this  protocol 
in  which  participants  were  led  to  believe  they  had  chosen  or  been 
assigned  particular  question  categories,  there  was  no  real  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  actual  game  questions  received.  Participants  were  run 
intermittently  through  the  choice  and  no-choice  conditions  to 
create  14  yoked  dyads. 

Materials.  Interest-enjoyment  and  perceived  competence  sub¬ 
scales  from  the  Intrinsic  Motivation  Inventory  (IMI;  Ryan,  1982) 
were  adapted  for  use  in  this  study.  A  version  of  the  interest- 
enjoyment  subscale  was  used  to  measure  both  initial  individual 
interest  for  trivia  and  brain  teaser  games  in  general  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  study,  as  well  as  the  post-task  report  of  their  experience 
of  interest  during  Brain  Twister.  The  perceived  competence  sub¬ 
scale  was  measured  just  once  following  engagement  in  Brain 
Twister.  For  the  measure  of  initial  individual  interest,  items  were 
phrased  in  terms  of  trivia  and  brain  teaser  games  in  general  (seven 
items;  a  =  .93;  e.g.,  “I  would  describe  trivia  questions  and  brain 
teasers  as  very  interesting,”  or  “I  enjoy  playing  trivia  games  like 
Brain  Twister  very  much”).  For  the  post-task  measures  of  interest 


and  perceived  competence,  items  were  framed  in  reference  to  the 
game  that  the  participant  had  just  completed  (seven  items  for 
interest-enjoyment;  a  =  .90;  e.g.,  “I  enjoyed  playing  Brain  Twister 
very  much,”  or  “I  would  describe  the  game  questions  as  very 
interesting”;  six  items  for  perceived  competence;  a  =  .92;  e.g.,  “I 
think  I  did  pretty  well  on  the  game  questions,  compared  to  other 
college  students”).  Previous  research  has  provided  strong  support 
for  the  validity  (McAuley,  Duncan,  &  Tammen,  1989)  and  reli¬ 
ability  of  this  measure  (e.g.,  Ryan,  1982).  In  addition,  as  a  manip¬ 
ulation  check,  participants  were  asked  about  their  perception  of 
having  received  choices  regarding  the  categories  of  questions  for 
the  game  using  four  items  explicitly  designed  for  use  in  this  study 
(a  =  .86;  e.g.,  “I  believe  I  had  some  choice  about  the  game 
questions  I  was  given  to  complete”).  Participants  were  asked  to 
respond  to  all  items  using  a  Likert-type  scale  ranging  from  1  ( not 
true  at  all )  to  7  ( very  true). 

Results 

Preliminary  analyses.  First,  the  distribution  of  scores  on  each 
variable  was  examined  for  statistical  outliers.  Grubbs’s  (1950)  test 
was  applied,  and  no  outliers  were  found. 

Results  suggested  our  choice  manipulation  was  successful.  Par¬ 
ticipants  in  the  choice  condition  perceived  having  more  choice 
regarding  the  question  categories  for  the  game  (M  —  4.70,  SD  = 
1.09)  compared  to  participants  in  the  no  choice  condition  (M  = 
2.98,  SD  =  1.12),  f(26)  =  4.11,  p  <  .001,  d  =  1.56. 

Motivation.  To  explore  the  proposal  that  the  provision  of 
choice  in  combination  with  initial  individual  interest  would  predict 
one’s  subsequent  experience  of  interest  and  perceived  competence 
during  the  trivia  game  C'Brain  Twister”),  two  hierarchical  regres¬ 
sion  analyses  (one  for  each  outcome)  were  conducted.  For  each 
analysis.  Step  1  included  a  dummy-coded  variable  to  represent  the 
choice  manipulation  (no  choice  =  0;  choice  =  1)  and  initial 
individual  interest  for  trivia  and  brain  teaser  games.  The  interac¬ 
tion  between  these  two  variables  was  added  at  Step  2.  All  contin¬ 
uous  predictor  variables  were  centered  using  procedures  detailed 
by  Aiken  and  West  (1991).  Table  1  presents  the  correlations 
between  the  relevant  variables,  and  Table  2  presents  the  results  of 
these  analyses. 

The  first  step  accounted  for  53%  of  the  variance  in  participants’ 
post-task  reports  of  their  experience  of  interest  during  Brain 
Twister,  F(2,  25)  —  14.02,  p  <  .001.  However,  only  initial  indi¬ 
vidual  interest  in  trivia  and  brain  teaser  games  significantly  pre¬ 
dicted  the  experience  of  interest  during  Brain  Twister  ((3  =  .71, 
p  <  .001),  there  was  no  main  effect  of  choosing.  The  second  step 


Table  1 


Means,  Standard  Deviations,  and  Bivariate  Correlations  Among  Variables  in  Study  2 


Measure 

M  (SD) 

1 

2 

3 

4  5 

1.  Provision  of  choice 

0.50  (0.51) 

_ 

2.  Initial  individual  interest 

4.39(1.12) 

-.01 

— 

3.  Post-task  interest 

4.49(1.00) 

.14 

.71*** 

_ 

4.  Perceived  competence 

3.34  (1.37) 

.45** 

.32* 

59*** 

_ 

5.  Task  performance 

11.85  (3.65) 

.37* 

.38** 

.66*** 

.60***  — 

Note.  N  =  28. 

p  <  .10.  **/?  <  .05.  **><.001. 
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Table  2 


Regression  Analyses  for  All  Outcomes  in  Study  2 


Post-task  interest 

Perceived  competence 

Task  performance 

Predictor 

B 

SE 

P 

B 

SE 

P 

B 

SE 

P 

Step  1 

Provision  of  choice 

0.29 

0.27 

.15 

1.21 

0.45 

.45** 

2.65 

1.22 

.37** 

Initial  individual  interest 

0.64 

0.12 

.71*** 

0.40 

0.20 

.33* 

1.24 

0.55 

.38** 

Step  2 

Provision  of  choice 

0.29 

0.25 

.15 

1.21 

0.46 

.45** 

2.64 

1.22 

.37** 

Initial  individual  interest 

0.32 

0.19 

.36* 

0.30 

0.34 

.25 

0.61 

0.92 

.19 

Choice  X  Individual  Interest 

0.50 

0.24 

.44** 

0.15 

0.43 

.10 

0.99 

1.15 

.24 

Note.  Provision  of  choice  is  dummy  coded  (0  =  no  choice  condition,  1  =  choice  condition). 
><.10.  *><.05.  **><.001. 


contributed  an  additional  7%  of  the  variance,  an  increase  that  was 
statistically  significant,  FA(1,  24)  =  4.32,  p  =  .049.  This  final 
model  accounted  for  60%  of  the  variance  in  the  experience  of 
interest  during  the  trivia  game,  F( 3,  24)  =  12.02,  p  <  .001.  The 
significant  interaction  between  provision  of  choice  and  initial 
individual  interest  ((3  =  .44,  p  =  .049)  was  probed  using  simple 
regression  equations  of  post-task  interest  on  provision  of  choice  at 
two  levels  of  initial  individual  interest  scores  (see  Figure  1).  There 
was  a  significant  positive  effect  of  provision  of  choice  on  partic¬ 
ipants’  post-task  report  of  interest  during  the  trivia  game  at  two 
standard  deviations  above  the  mean  of  initial  individual  interest 
((3  =  .71,  p  =  .026).  In  contrast,  provision  of  choice  did  not 
significantly  predict  participants’  reports  of  the  experience  of 
interest  during  the  game  at  two  standard  deviations  below  the 
mean  ((3  =  —  .45,  p  =  .16). 

To  determine  if  a  similar  conclusion  could  be  made  for  per¬ 
ceived  competence  on  the  game,  this  same  analysis  was  conducted 
for  that  outcome.  A  different  pattern  of  results  emerged  for  per¬ 
ceived  competence.  The  first  step  accounted  for  30.7%  of  the 
variance  in  post-task  perceived  competence  for  the  trivia  game, 
F( 2,  25)  =  5.53,  p  <  .01.  There  was  a  significant  positive  main 


Figure  1.  Regression  of  post-task  interest  on  choice  at  2  SDs  above  and 
below  the  mean  of  initial  individual  interest  (II)  in  Study  2. 


effect  of  the  provision  of  choice  on  post-task  perceived  compe¬ 
tence  ((3  =  .45,  p  =  .01)  and  a  marginally  significant  positive  main 
effect  of  initial  individual  interest  in  trivia  and  brain  teaser  games 
((3  =  .33,  p  =  .06).  The  addition  of  the  interaction  did  not 
significantly  contribute  to  the  model,  FA(1,  24)  =  0.13,  p  =  .72; 
total  model  R2  —  .31;  F(3,  24)  =  3.60,  p  =  .028. 

Task  performance.  To  explore  whether  provision  of  choice 
in  combination  with  initial  individual  interest  would  predict  one’s 
performance  on  Brain  Twister,  an  identical  hierarchical  regression 
analysis  for  task  performance  as  those  previously  described  was 
conducted  (see  Table  2).  A  pattern  of  results  similar  to  that  for 
perceived  competence  emerged  for  task  performance.  The  first 
step  accounted  for  28%  of  the  variance  in  task  performance,  F( 2, 
25)  =  4.84,  p  =  .017.  Similar  to  the  analyses  for  perceived 
competence,  both  the  provision  of  choice  ((3  =  .37,  p  =  .04)  and 
the  initial  individual  interest  for  trivia  and  brain  teaser  games  ((3  = 
.38,  p  =  .03)  significantly  predicted  task  performance.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  interaction  did  not  significantly  contribute  to  the  model, 
Fa(1,  24)  =  0.74,  p  =  .40;  total  model  R2  =  .30;  F( 3,  24)  =  3.44, 
p  =  .03. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  Study  2  suggested  that  choosing  provides  moti¬ 
vational  and  performance  benefits,  especially  for  those  individuals 
who  had  high  initial  interest  going  into  the  task.  For  individuals 
who  entered  the  trivia  game  already  with  high  individual  interest 
for  the  activity,  choosing  led  to  enhanced  feelings  of  interest  for 
the  current  game  compared  to  not  choosing.  In  contrast,  for  indi¬ 
viduals  who  entered  the  game  having  little  initial  interest  in  the 
activity,  choosing  had  no  effect  on  their  subsequent  experience  of 
interest  for  the  current  game  (and  the  non-significant  effect  was 
actually  negative  in  direction).  Surprisingly,  this  pattern  of  effect 
was  not  found  for  participants’  feelings  of  competence  and  per¬ 
formance  on  the  game.  Rather,  both  the  provision  of  choice  and 
initial  individual  interest  facilitated  participants’  perceptions  of 
their  competence  on  the  game  and  their  actual  performance,  but  the 
effects  of  choice  did  not  vary  depending  on  participants’  initial 
levels  of  individual  interest  for  the  activity. 

These  findings  are  compelling  in  that  they  seem  to  challenge  the 
consensus,  despite  mixed  results,  that  the  provision  of  choice  will 
unconditionally  facilitate  adaptive  motivational  and  performance 
outcomes.  This  study  seems  to  have  helped  to  delineate  one 
condition  under  which  different  effects  of  choosing  may  occur.  In 
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particular,  this  study  suggests  that  for  some  motivation  outcomes 
(the  experience  of  interest  and  enjoyment),  choice  may  only  be 
empowering  in  the  context  of  having  some  initial  interest  for  the 
activity  at  hand.  Providing  and  making  choices  may  also  be  of 
some,  but  more  limited  value  when  an  individual  enters  a  task  with 
low  initial  individual  interest. 

Study  3 

Study  2  had  suggested  that  the  at  least  some  of  the  motivational 
effects  of  choosing  vary  with  people’s  initial  individual  interest. 
Given  the  findings  of  Study  2,  one  central  question  is  whether 
differential  effects  of  choice  would  be  observed  when  interest  was 
manipulated  in  the  situation  rather  than  measured  as  a  character¬ 
istic  of  the  individual.  Further,  given  that  in  many  cases,  people 
will  enter  a  task  with  both  past  experiences  to  inform  their  beliefs 
about  how  interesting  they  personally  find  an  activity,  as  well  as  an 
understanding  of  how  interesting  the  particular  task  at  hand  is,  how 
these  two  factors  might  interact  with  choice  to  influence  motiva¬ 
tion  and  performance  seemed  to  be  an  important  question.  To  this 
end.  Study  3  explored  whether  the  effect  of  choice  would  vary 
when  the  interestingness  of  the  task  was  manipulated  and  partic¬ 
ipants  were  informed  of  how  interesting  or  boring  most  people  had 
found  the  task  in  the  past,  as  well  as  depending  on  people’s  initial 
individual  interest  for  the  activity  at  hand. 

Method 

Participants.  One  hundred  and  seventy-two  college  students 
(132  females,  39  males,  1  did  not  report)  in  several  core  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  courses  in  a  large  southern  school  were  recruited 
to  participate  in  the  study.  Students  could  participate  in  order  to 
receive  credit  toward  completing  a  research  requirement  for  these 
courses.  Participants  ranged  between  18  and  26  years  of  age. 
Participants  were  ethnically  diverse:  75  participants  were  Cauca¬ 
sian  (44%),  18  participants  were  African  American  (10%),  23  were 
Asian  (13%),  39  were  Hispanic  (23%),  and  17  were  another  or  of 
mixed  ethnicity  (10%). 

Procedure.  All  tasks  associated  with  this  study  were  com¬ 
pleted  online  using  a  commercial  online  survey  software  program, 
Qualtrics.  Participants  were  informed  that  the  purpose  of  the  study 
was  to  investigate  people’s  performance  on  a  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  task  under  various  conditions.  Participants  were  told  that  they 
would  receive  a  reading  passage  and  several  questions  assessing 
their  comprehension  of  the  passage.  After  this  description,  partic¬ 
ipants  were  asked  to  report  on  how  interesting  and  enjoyable  they 
generally  find  reading. 

Next,  participants  were  randomly  assigned  to  one  of  two  task 
conditions:  boring  task  or  interesting  task.  At  this  point,  partici¬ 
pants  were  told  that  they  would  be  receiving  either  an  interesting 
or  boring  version  of  the  reading  comprehension  task.  Participants 
assigned  to  the  boring  task  condition  were  told  that  they  would  be 
reading  one  of  several  articles  on  the  scientific  method  from  an 
academic  text.  Participants  in  this  condition  were  told  that  most 
college  students  find  the  articles  fairly  boring.  Participants  as¬ 
signed  to  the  interesting  task  condition  were  told  they  would  be 
reading  one  of  several  articles  on  employment  among  young 
professionals  from  a  newspaper.  Participants  in  this  condition  were 
told  that  most  college  students  find  these  articles  fairly  interesting. 


In  essence,  we  varied  the  “interestingness”  of  the  task  by  both 
informing  participating  students  of  how  similar  others  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  task  and  by  selecting  reading  passages  that  we  thought 
would  be  more  or  less  personally  relevant  to  interests  of  college 
students.  Both  boring  and  interesting  articles  were  written  at  a 
ninth-grade  reading  level  and  were  approximately  the  same  length. 
At  this  point,  a  post-manipulation  measure  of  interest  for  the 
upcoming  reading  comprehension  task  was  taken  to  assess  whether 
the  task  interestingness  manipulation  had  influenced  participants 
perceptions  of  the  task  going  into  it  (and  prior  to  receiving  any 
choices). 

Next,  participants  were  informed  there  would  be  several  aspects 
of  the  task  that  could  vary:  the  particular  article  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  questions.  In  the  boring  task  condition,  participants  were 
told  they  could  choose  to  read  one  of  the  following  articles:  “The 
Social  Functions  of  Science”  or  “Teaching  the  Methods  and  Con¬ 
tent  of  Science.”  In  the  interesting  task  condition,  participants 
could  choose  to  read  one  of  the  following  articles:  “Job  Outlook 
Grim  for  Recent  College  Grads”  or  “Job  Strategies  Change  in 
Challenging  Economy.”  In  addition,  participants  were  told  that  the 
difficulty  of  the  questions  could  vary  such  that  all  could  be  of 
medium  difficulty  or  there  could  be  a  mix  of  easy,  medium,  and 
difficult  questions.  Participants  were  then  randomly  assigned  to 
one  of  two  choice  conditions.  In  the  choice  condition,  participants 
were  then  asked  to  make  their  choices  for  the  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  task  regarding  the  specific  article  they  would  read  and  the 
difficulty  of  the  comprehension  questions.  Participants  in  the  no 
choice  condition  were  assigned  these  aspects  of  the  task. 

The  participant  then  worked  on  the  reading  comprehension  task 
for  up  to  15  min.  The  task  consisted  of  a  420-450  word  passage 
and  seven  reading  comprehension  questions.  While  participants 
had  chosen  or  were  assigned  different  articles  and  difficulty  levels 
for  the  task,  in  reality  there  was  no  difference  in  the  reading 
passages  or  questions  within  each  task  condition.  Merely  the  title 
of  the  two  articles  differed  so  that  choice  participants  could  feel  as 
if  they  had  made  a  choice,  without  varying  the  task  within  task 
interestingness  condition.  Likewise,  regardless  of  the  difficulty 
level  chosen  or  assigned  to  the  participant,  all  participants  received 
the  same  set  of  questions  within  each  task  condition. 

After  completing  the  reading  comprehension  task,  the  partici¬ 
pant  was  asked  to  report  on  their  perception  of  having  choices, 
experience  of  interest  and  enjoyment  during  the  task,  perceived 
competence,  the  amount  of  effort  they  put  into  the  task,  their  value 
for  the  task,  their  willingness  to  engage  in  the  task  again,  and  their 
relative  liking  of  the  task  compared  to  similar  ones.  The  number  of 
questions  the  participant  answered  correctly  also  served  as  a  de¬ 
pendent  measure.  Finally,  participants  were  asked  several  back¬ 
ground  questions,  including  their  sex,  age,  and  ethnicity. 

Yoking.  As  in  Study  2,  a  yoked  design  was  used  in  which 
participants  were  grouped  into  quads  such  that  each  member  of  a 
quad  selected  or  received  the  same  difficulty  task  option  under  one 
of  the  four  experimental  conditions  and  participants  within  each 
task  interestingness  category  received  the  same  article.  In  order  to 
yoke  participants  across  the  two  choice  conditions  (choice  partic¬ 
ipants  in  the  boring  task  condition  and  choice  participants  in  the 
interesting  task  condition)  and  in  turn,  to  participants  in  the  no 
choice  conditions,  several  participants  in  the  choice  conditions 
were  run  through  the  experiment  first.  A  log  of  the  choices  each 
participant  made  was  kept  in  order  to  determine  when  two  choice 
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participants  of  varying  task  conditions  naturally  matched  in  the 
selection  of  difficulty  assortment  for  the  comprehension  questions. 
Then,  a  matched  participant  in  each  of  the  no-choice  conditions 
(one  from  both  the  easy  and  difficult  task  condition)  was  assigned 
options  identical  to  those  chosen  by  the  participants  in  the  choice 
conditions.  Participants  were  run  intermittently  through  the  choice 
and  no-choice  conditions  to  create  43  yoked  quads. 

Materials.  Measures  identical  to  those  used  in  Study  2  were 
also  used  in  Study  3,  with  several  additions  and  exceptions. 
Namely,  in  addition  to  the  interest-enjoyment  (initial:  a  =  .93; 
post-manipulation:  a  =  .87;  post-task:  a  =  .92)  and  perceived 
competence  (a  =  .92)  subscales  of  the  IMI,  subscales  from  the 
IMI  measuring  effort  expenditure  during  the  task  (five  items;  a  = 
.90;  e.g.,  “I  put  a  lot  of  effort  into  this”)  and  value  for  the  task 
(seven  items;  a  =  .94;  e.g.,  “I  believe  the  reading  comprehension 
task  could  be  of  some  value  to  me”)  were  also  measured  in  Study 
3  following  completion  of  the  reading  comprehension  task.  Con¬ 
sistent  with  Study  2,  initial  individual  interest  items  were  phrased 
to  refer  to  reading  in  general  and  all  post-manipulation  and  post¬ 
task  items  were  worded  to  refer  to  the  target  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  task  in  the  study.  Like  Study  2,  participants  were  asked  to 
respond  to  items  using  a  Likert-type  scale  ranging  from  1  ( not  true 
at  all)  to  7  (very  true). 

In  addition,  participants  were  asked  in  a  single  item  to  rate  how 
willing  they  would  be  to  work  on  the  task  again  in  the  future  using 
a  Likert-type  scale  ranging  from  1  (not  at  all  willing)  to  7  (very 
willing).  Participants  were  also  asked  in  a  single  item  to  indicate 
how  much  they  enjoyed  the  reading  comprehension  task  compared 
to  similar  tasks  on  a  Likert-type  scale  ranging  from  1  (enjoyed  it 
much  less  than  other  tasks)  to  7  (enjoyed  it  much  more  than  other 
tasks).  As  with  Study  2,  participants  were  asked  about  their  per¬ 
ception  of  having  received  choices  regarding  aspects  of  the  reading 
comprehension  task  using  the  same  four  items  explicitly  designed 
for  use  in  this  investigation  (a  =  .83). 

Results 

Preliminary  analyses.  First,  the  distribution  of  scores  on  each 
variable  was  examined  for  statistical  outliers.  Grubbs’s  (1950)  test 
was  applied,  and  no  outliers  were  identified.  Results  indicated  that 
the  choice  and  task  interestingness  manipulations  were  successful. 
Participants  in  the  choice  condition  perceived  having  more  choice 
regarding  aspects  of  the  reading  comprehension  task  (M  =  4.59, 
SD  =  1.15)  compared  to  participants  in  the  no  choice  condition 


(M  =  3.24,  SD  =  1.01),  ?(170)  =  8.10,  p  <  .001,  d  =  1.25. 
Likewise,  participants  in  the  boring  task  condition  reported  lower 
interest  expectations  for  the  upcoming  reading  comprehension  task 
(M  =  2.85,  SD  =  1.20)  compared  to  participants  in  the  interesting 
task  condition  ( M  =  3.28,  SD  —  1.21),  f(170)  =  2.36,  p  =  .02,  d  = 
-0.36. 

The  effects  of  choice  and  task  interestingness  on  motivation. 

To  explore  the  hypothesis  that  the  interestingness  of  the  task  would 
moderate  the  effect  of  the  provision  of  choice  on  one’s  subsequent 
motivation  (i.e.,  post-task  interest,  perceived  competence,  effort, 
value,  willingness  to  engage  in  the  task  again,  and  relative  liking), 
a  2  (choice)  X  2  (task  interestingness)  between-subjects  factorial 
multivariate  analysis  of  variance  (MANOVA)  was  conducted  that 
included  all  six  motivation  outcomes  (see  Table  3  for  means  and 
standard  deviations  for  each  dependent  variable  by  condition). 
Using  Pillai’s  trace,  the  dependent  variate  was  not  significantly 
affected  by  the  main  effect  of  choice  condition  (Pillai’s  trace  = 
.02),  F( 6,  163)  =  0.43,  p  =  .86.  The  multivariate  main  effect  of 
task  interestingness  condition  (Pillai’s  trace  =  .19),  F( 6,  163)  = 
6.29,  p  <  .001,  and  the  multivariate  interaction  between  choice 
and  task  interestingness  conditions  were  both  significant  (Pillai’s 
trace  =  .13),  F( 6,  163)  =  4.09,  p  —  .001. 

Univariate  analyses  of  variance  (ANOVAs)  were  conducted  on 
each  dependent  measure  separately  to  determine  the  source  of  the 
significant  multivariate  effects.  Results  suggested  that  individuals 
who  received  the  interesting  task  reported  feeling  more  interest 
during  the  task,  F(l,  168)  =  25.48,  p  <  .001,  d  =  0.74;  greater 
perceptions  of  competence,  F(  1,  168)  =  19.48,  p  <  .001,  d  =  0.67; 
greater  value  for  the  task,  F(  1,  168)  =  7.62,  p  =  .006,  d  =  0.40; 
greater  willingness  to  engage  in  the  task  again,  F(l,  168)  =  8.02, 
p  —  .005,  d  =  0.44;  and  greater  relative  liking  for  the  task 
compared  to  similar  others,  F(l,  168)  =  21.75,  p  <  .001,  d  =  0.69, 
compared  to  individuals  who  received  the  boring  reading  compre¬ 
hension  task.  The  main  effect  of  task  interestingness  on  effort  was 
marginally  significant,  F(l,  168)  =  3.65,  p  =  .06,  d  =  0.29,  and 
again,  the  pattern  of  findings  indicated  that  individuals  who  re¬ 
ceived  the  interesting  task  put  more  effort  into  the  task  compared 
to  individuals  who  had  received  the  boring  task.  There  was  no 
main  effect  of  choice  condition  on  any  motivation  outcome. 

More  importantly,  univariate  analyses  revealed  a  significant 
interaction  between  choice  and  task  interestingness  for  post-task 
reports  of  interest,  F(l,  168)  =  17.56,  p  <  .001;  perceived  com¬ 
petence,  F(l,  168)  =  5.61,  p  =  .02;  value,  F(l,  168)  =  16.45, p  < 


Table  3 

Means  (and  Standard  Deviations)  for  Outcomes  by  Condition  in  Study  3 


Dependent  variable 


Interesting  task 


Choice  (N  =  43) 


M  (SD) 


No  choice  (N  =  43) 
M  (SD) 


Boring  task 


Choice  (N  =  43) 
M  (SD) 


Post-task  interest 

3.14(1.10) 

3.84(1.14) 

3.00(1.02) 

Perceived  competence 

4.51  (0.99) 

4.83  (0.82) 

4.20(1.05) 

Effort 

4.27  (1.26) 

4.60(1.00) 

4.25  (1.11) 

Value 

3.49(1.24) 

4.39(1.17) 

3.73  (1.19) 

Willingness  to  engage 

3.44(1.52) 

3.65  (1.77) 

3.14(1.44) 

Relative  liking 

3.19(1.28) 

3.84  (1.29) 

2.95  (1.19) 

Task  performance 

3.37  (1.50) 

3.12(1.38) 

3.58  (1.55) 

No  choice  (N  =  43) 
M  (SD) 


2.35  (0.97) 
3.80(1.10) 
3.94(1.37) 
3.13(1.25) 
2.63  (1.38) 
2.30(1.21) 
2.93  (1.58) 
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.001;  and  relative  liking,  F(l,  168)  =  1 1.81,/?  <  .001.  Tests  of  the 
simple  effects,  using  the  Bonferroni  adjustment  for  multiple  com¬ 
parisons,  revealed  that  among  participants  who  had  received  the 
boring  reading  comprehension  task,  making  choices  significantly 
enhanced  post-task  reports  of  interest,  F(l,  168)  =  8.30,  p  <  .004, 
d  =  0.65;  value,  F(  1,  168)  =  5.37,  p  =  .02,  d  =  0.49;  and  relative 
liking,  F(l,  168)  =  5.91,  p  =  .02,  d  =  0.54,  compared  to  indi¬ 
viduals  who  did  not  make  task  choices.  In  contrast,  among  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  the  interesting  task,  making  choices  significantly 
diminished  post-task  reports  of  interest,  F(l,  168)  =  9.28  p  = 
.003,  d  =  -0.63;  value,  F(l,  168)  =  1 1.68,  p  =  .001,  d  =  -0.75; 
and  relative  liking,  F(l,  168)  =  5.91,  p  =  .02,  d  =  —0.51, 
compared  to  individuals  who  did  not  make  task  choices.  Although 
the  pattern  of  effects  was  identical,  the  simple  effect  of  choice 
condition  on  perceived  competence  was  marginally  significant 
among  participants  who  had  received  the  boring  task,  F(l,  168)  = 
3.50,  p  =  .06,  d  =  0.37,  and  was  not  statistically  significant  among 
participants  who  had  the  interesting  task,  F(l,  168)  =  2.19,  p  = 
.14,  d  =  -0.35. 

Looking  at  the  simple  effect  of  task  interestingness  for  each 
choice  condition,  among  individuals  who  had  made  task  choices, 
there  was  no  difference  between  those  who  had  the  interesting 
versus  the  boring  task  in  terms  of  their  post-task  reports  of  interest, 
F(l,  168)  =  0.37,/?  =  .54,  d  =  0.13;  perceived  competence,  F(l, 
168)  =  2.09,  p  —  .15,  d  =  0.30;  value  for  the  task,  F(l,  168)  = 
0.84,  p  =  .36,  d  =  —0.20;  and  relative  liking  of  the  task, 
F(l,  168)  =  0.75,  p  =  .39,  d  =  0.19.  However,  among  individuals 
who  had  not  made  task  choices,  those  who  received  the  interesting 
task  reported  significantly  greater  interest,  F(l,  168)  =  42.67,  p  < 
.001,  d  =  1.41;  perceived  competence,  F(l,  168)  =  23.00,  p  < 
.001,  d  =  1.06;  value  for  the  game,  F(l,  168)  =  23.24,  p  <  .001, 
d  =  0.64;  and  relative  liking  of  the  task,  F(l,  168)  =  32.81,  p  < 
.001,  d  =  1.23. 

The  interaction  effect  was  not  statistically  significant  for  effort, 
F(l,  168)  =  3.18,  p  =  .08,  or  willingness  to  engage  in  the  task 
again,  F(l,  168)  =  2.37,  p  =  .13.  Nevertheless,  the  pattern  of  the 
means  across  conditions  suggested  a  similar  pattern  of  findings; 
Making  choices  enhanced  effort  ( d  =  0.25)  and  willingness  to 
engage  in  the  task  again  (d  =  0.36)  among  individuals  who  had 
received  a  boring  reading  comprehension  task,  but  diminished 
effort  (d  =  —0.29)  and  willingness  to  engage  in  the  task  again 
(d  =  -0.13)  among  individuals  who  had  received  an  interesting 
task. 

The  effects  of  choice  and  task  interestingness  on  task 
performance.  To  explore  whether  provision  of  choice  and  task 
interestingness  would  predict  one’s  performance  on  the  reading 
comprehension  questions,  we  conducted  a  2  (choice)  X  2  (task 
interestingness)  factorial  analysis  of  variance  (ANOVA)  for  task 
performance  (see  Table  3  for  means  and  standard  deviations  by 
condition).  The  pattern  of  results  that  emerged  for  task  perfor¬ 
mance  was  consistent  with  Study  2.  Namely,  there  was  a  main 
effect  of  choice  condition,  F(l,  168)  =  3.91,  p  =  .05,  d  =  0.31, 
such  that  individuals  who  had  made  choices  outperformed  indi¬ 
viduals  who  had  not  made  choices.  The  main  effect  of  task 
interestingness  condition,  F(l,  168)  =  0.003,  p  =  .96,  d  —  0.01, 
and  the  interaction  between  choice  and  feedback,  F(l,  168)  = 
0.74,  p  =  .39,  were  not  significant.  That  said,  the  pattern  of  the 
means  suggested  that  choice  had  a  stronger  positive  effect  on  task 


performance  when  participants  worked  on  the  boring  (d  —  0.42) 
compared  to  the  interesting  task  ( d  =  0.17). 

The  interactive  effects  of  choice,  task  interestingness,  indi¬ 
vidual  interest.  To  explore  how  the  provision  of  choice  in 
combination  with  task  interestingness  and  initial  individual  interest 
would  predict  one’s  motivation  and  performance  during  and  fol¬ 
lowing  the  reading  comprehension  task,  a  series  of  hierarchical 
regression  analyses  (one  for  each  outcome)  was  conducted  that 
included  provision  of  choice,  task  interestingness,  initial  individual 
interest,  as  well  as  all  two-  and  three-way  interactions.2  The  main 
interest  of  these  analyses  was  the  three-way  interaction  between 
choice,  task  interestingness,  and  initial  individual  interest  for  read¬ 
ing. 

The  three-way  interaction  between  choice,  task  interestingness, 
and  initial  individual  interest  for  reading  was  significant  for  only 
one  of  the  seven  variables  examined,  willingness  to  engage  in  the 
task  again.  The  significant  interaction  between  provision  of  choice, 
task  interestingness,  and  initial  individual  interest  ((3  =  —.28,  p  < 
.05)  was  probed  using  simple  regression  equations  of  willingness 
to  engage  on  provision  of  choice  at  two  levels  of  initial  individual 
interest  scores  and  the  two  levels  of  task  interestingness  (see 
Figure  2).  There  was  a  significant  positive  effect  of  provision  of 
choice  on  willingness  to  engage  in  the  reading  comprehension  task 
again  for  participants  who  completed  the  boring  task  at  two  stan¬ 
dard  deviations  above  the  mean  of  initial  individual  interest  ((3  = 
.51,  p  =  .03).  Provision  of  choice  did  not  significantly  predict 
willingness  to  engage  for  participants  who  completed  the  boring 
task  at  two  standard  deviations  below  the  mean  ((3  =  —.27,  p  = 
.30).  Likewise,  provision  of  choice  did  not  significantly  predict 
willingness  to  engage  for  participants  who  completed  the  interest¬ 
ing  task  at  either  two  standard  deviations  above  the  mean  ((3  = 
—  .31,  p  =  .19)  or  two  standard  deviations  below  the  mean  ((3  = 
.13,/?  =  .58)  of  initial  individual  interest. 

Discussion 

The  results  of  Study  3  suggested  that  choosing  provides  moti¬ 
vational  and  performance  benefits  particularly  when  the  task  is 
perceived  as  boring.  For  college  students  who  were  asked  to 
engage  in  a  boring  reading  task,  choosing  led  to  higher  feelings  of 
interest,  value,  and  relative  liking  for  the  task  compared  to  not 
choosing.  In  contrast,  for  college  students  who  were  asked  to 
engage  in  a  reading  task  perceived  to  be  interesting  for  most 
college  students,  choosing  had  a  negative  effect  on  their  motiva¬ 
tion  during  and  following  the  task.  Looked  at  a  different  way,  there 
was  no  difference  in  participants  reports  of  their  interest,  perceived 
competence,  value,  or  relative  liking  for  boring  and  interesting 
versions  of  the  reading  task  when  choices  were  given.  But,  when 
choices  were  not  given,  participants  reported  significantly  greater 
motivation  when  the  reading  task  was  interesting  compared  to 
when  it  was  boring.  In  other  words,  choice  seemed  to  create 
motivation  where  it  did  not  exist  such  that  boring  and  interesting 
versions  of  a  task  were  experienced  similarly.  But,  when  choice 
was  not  present,  the  interesting  task  supported  motivation  far  better 
than  the  boring  task,  not  surprisingly. 


"  The  interested  reader  can  find  tables  presenting  correlations  between 
the  relevant  variables  and  results  of  these  regression  analyses  for  Study  3 
in  the  online  supplemental  materials. 
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Figure  2.  Regression  of  willingness  to  engage  in  the  task  again  on  choice 
at  2  SDs  above  and  below  the  mean  of  initial  individual  interest  (II)  for 
boring  and  interesting  tasks  in  Study  3. 

Like  Study  2,  this  pattern  of  effect  was  not  found  for  partici¬ 
pants’  performance  on  the  game.  Rather,  the  provision  of  choice 
facilitated  participants’  actual  performance  on  the  reading  com¬ 
prehension  questions,  but  the  effect  of  choice  did  not  vary  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  interestingness  of  the  reading  task  or  participants’  level 
of  individual  interest  for  the  activity. 

Exploratory  analyses  examining  the  three-way  interaction  be¬ 
tween  choice,  task  interestingness,  and  initial  individual  interest 
suggested  that  these  three  factors  may  interact  in  complex  ways  to 
affect  motivation.  In  particular,  the  results  of  Study  3  suggest  that 
choice  is  most  facilitative  of  participants’  willingness  to  engage  in 
the  task  again  in  the  future  when  an  individual  has  high  initial 
individual  interest  for  the  general  activity,  though  the  particular 
task  is  perceived  to  be  boring.  In  fact,  high  initial  individual 
interest  in  the  context  of  a  boring  task  was  the  only  circumstance 
under  which  choice  had  a  statistically  significant  effect  on  will¬ 
ingness  to  engage  in  the  task  again. 

In  sum,  these  findings  help  illustrate  that  choice  will  have 
different  consequences  for  motivation  depending  on  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  offered.  This  study  suggests  that  choice  may  be 


especially  empowering  in  the  context  of  a  task  that  is  perceived  as 
uninteresting,  and  possibly,  in  combination  with  having  high  initial 
individual  interest  for  the  general  activity  at  hand.  Providing  and 
making  choices  seems  to  be  of  more  limited  value  when  the  task 
is  perceived  as  typically  interesting  to  most  people. 

General  Discussion 

While  decades  of  psychological  research  have  suggested  that 
choice  may  generally  lead  to  enhanced  motivation  and  perfor¬ 
mance,  especially  among  students  in  educational  contexts,  more 
recent  investigations  into  the  effects  of  choosing  have  challenged 
this  assumption.  Recent  research  on  the  effects  of  choosing  has 
been  fraught  with  mixed  findings  regarding  the  overall  effect  of 
choosing  and  has  suggested  that  there  are  conditions  under  which 
and  people  for  whom  choosing  may  be  more  or  less  beneficial 
(e.g.,  Iyengar  &  Lepper,  1999,  2000;  Moller  et  al.,  2006;  Patall  et 
ah,  2008;  Reeve  et  ah,  2003).  The  current  findings  help  to  provide 
a  nuanced  understanding  of  the  conditions  under  which  choice 
may  be  more  and  less  beneficial.  These  are  the  first  studies  to 
demonstrate  that  offering  an  individual  the  opportunity  to  choose 
aspects  of  a  task  may  be  most  beneficial  when  the  individual  feels 
some  initial  interest  for  the  activity  at  hand  or  when  the  task  is  such 
that  it  can  benefit  from  opportunities  to  build  interest. 

The  present  findings  suggest  that  when  individuals  feel  high 
compared  to  low  individual  interest  for  an  impending  task,  they 
may  have  a  greater  preference  for  choosing  and  making  choices 
further  enhances  their  motivation  for  the  task  compared  to  not 
choosing.  In  fact,  the  enhanced  benefits  of  choice  in  the  context  of 
high  individual  interest  were  found  across  three  studies,  despite  the 
different  methods  of  examining  the  questions.  Thus  overall,  the 
results  of  this  investigation  seemed  to  support  a  sensitization 
model  in  which  optimally  motivated  students,  those  with  higher 
individual  interest  for  the  activity,  seemed  to  benefit  more  than 
poorly  motivated  students  from  having  the  opportunity  to  make 
choices.  These  results  suggest  that  for  the  individual  with  high 
individual  interest,  choosing  may  be  experienced  as  desirable 
because  it  is  an  opportunity  to  maximize  their  potential  to  develop 
their  skills,  tailor  the  task  to  their  particular  preferences  or  goals, 
and  perform  successfully,  while  a  lack  choice  may  be  seen  as  an 
unwarranted  restriction  of  their  ability  to  act  autonomously,  ex¬ 
press  their  individuality,  and  maximize  their  skills.  In  contrast,  for 
students  who  lack  individual  interest,  choosing  may  be  experi¬ 
enced  as  unnecessary,  or  even  overwhelming.  Rather  than  provid¬ 
ing  an  opportunity  to  tailor  the  task  to  their  personal  preferences 
and  goals,  making  task-related  decisions  may  be  an  additional 
self-regulatory  demand  in  the  context  of  a  task  they  already  dislike. 

That  said,  in  some  contradiction,  results  also  support  the  notion 
that  choice  may  lead  to  the  greatest  benefits  for  tasks  that  can  stand 
to  benefit  from  attempts  to  increase  motivation  outcomes  (e.g., 
boring  tasks).  When  considering  the  interestingness  of  the  partic¬ 
ular  task  rather  than  the  individual’s  personal  level  of  interest  for 
the  general  activity,  choosing  seems  to  be  especially  beneficial  in 
the  context  of  a  task  that  is  perceived  as  uninteresting  and  poten¬ 
tially  detrimental  in  the  context  of  a  task  perceived  to  be  interest¬ 
ing.  This  finding  makes  intuitive  sense.  Drawing  on  the  notion  of 
a  ceiling  effect,  for  a  task  that  is  already  highly  engaging,  it  may 
be  more  difficult  to  further  increase  one’s  motivation  for  that  task. 
Further,  an  exploratory  three-way  interaction  between  choice,  task 
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interestingness,  and  individual  interest  on  participants’  willingness 
to  engage  in  the  task  again  seemed  to  make  the  most  sense  of  this 
apparent  contradiction  in  the  findings.  Namely,  Study  3  revealed 
that  choice  lead  to  significant  enhancement  in  participants’  will¬ 
ingness  to  engage  in  a  boring  task  again  when  they  started  out  with 
high  initial  individual  interest  for  the  general  category  of  activity. 
But,  choice  had  little  benefit  when  the  task  was  perceived  to  be 
typically  interesting  to  most  people  or  when  people  had  low 
individual  interest  for  the  general  activity. 

In  line  with  years  of  psychological  research  noting  the  motiva¬ 
tional  and  performance  benefits  of  intrinsic  motivation,  individual 
interest,  and  situational  interest  both  in  and  outside  of  educational 
contexts  and  across  various  levels  of  schooling  (e.g.,  Ainley  et  al., 
2002;  Harackiewicz  et  al.,  2008;  Krapp,  2002;  Lepper,  Corpus,  & 
Iyengar,  2005;  Ryan  &  Deci,  2000;  Schiefele,  2001),  initial  indi¬ 
vidual  interest  and  task  interestingness  were  found  in  this  investi¬ 
gation  to  have  many  benefits.  In  Study  2,  individual  interest  for  an 
activity  predicted  experiencing  greater  interest  and  enjoyment  dur¬ 
ing  task  engagement,  as  well  as  heighted  task  performance.  Like¬ 
wise,  in  Study  3,  interesting  compared  to  uninteresting  tasks  led  to 
the  experience  of  greater  subsequent  interest  and  enjoyment  during 
the  target  activity,  as  well  as  greater  perceived  competence,  value 
for  the  task,  willingness  to  engage  in  the  task  again,  and  liking  of 
the  task  relative  to  similar  ones.  Given  the  highly  engaging  nature 
of  the  interesting  compared  to  uninteresting  task  (as  operationally 
defined  in  this  investigation  by  the  relevance  of  the  information  to 
the  samples’  personal  goals  and  life  concerns),  it  is  little  wonder 
that  decision-making  opportunities  failed  to  further  enhance  mo¬ 
tivational  outcomes  during  an  interesting  task.  Indeed,  in  the 
context  of  an  interesting  task,  providing  choices  had  negative 
motivational  consequences.  Perhaps  in  the  context  of  an  already 
interesting  task,  choice  is  experienced  as  a  self-regulatory  demand 
that  has  costs  (decision-making  effort)  but  few  benefits. 

While  the  two  patterns  of  findings  across  Study  2  and  3  may 
appear  in  some  contradiction  to  one  other,  two  points  might  help 
to  make  sense  of  these  findings.  One  resolution  to  this  contradic¬ 
tion  that  has  already  been  mentioned  can  be  seen  in  the  three-way 
interaction  that  was  found  in  Study  3  between  choice,  interesting¬ 
ness,  and  individual  interest  for  willingness  to  engage  in  the  target 
task  again.  This  interaction  highlights  that  the  three  factors  likely 
interact  in  complex  ways  and  suggest  that  choosing  may  yield  the 
greatest  motivational  benefits  in  particular  contexts  (e.g.,  when 
people  both  have  some  interest  in  the  activity  at  the  start  and  are 
given  a  particular  version  of  that  activity  that  is  not  naturally 
engaging).  The  fact  that  this  three-way  interaction  was  not  found 
for  other  motivation  outcomes  is  likely  a  result  of  the  lack  of 
power  to  detect  such  a  complex  interaction,  given  the  relatively 
small  to  moderate  effects  (Cohen,  1988;  Cohen,  Cohen,  West,  & 
Aiken,  2003). 

Second,  this  apparent  contradiction  highlights  that  all  facets  of 
interest  do  not  operate  equally.  In  these  studies,  individual  interest 
was  assessed  by  asking  participants  to  think  about  how  interesting 
and  enjoyable  they  have  generally  found  a  category  of  activity  in 
the  past  (i.e.,  trivia  games  in  general  or  reading  in  general). 
Alternatively,  instead  of  focusing  on  individual  interest,  antici¬ 
pated  situational  interest  (also  a  characteristic  of  the  person)  could 
have  been  assessed  by  asking  participants  to  reflect  on  how  inter¬ 
esting  and  enjoyable  they  expected  the  particular  upcoming  task  to 
be  after  being  given  information  about  the  task  in  order  to  make 


such  an  assessment.  This  strategy  may  have  led  to  different  con¬ 
clusions  about  how  one’s  interest  might  moderate  the  effects  of 
choice,  conclusions  that  might  be  more  in  line  to  those  which  were 
drawn  when  task  interestingness  was  manipulated.  To  further 
highlight  this  distinction,  in  contrast  to  how  individual  interest  was 
measured,  when  manipulating  the  interestingness  of  the  task,  in¬ 
formation  about  interestingness  was  provided  in  reference  to  the 
particular  task  (i.e.,  the  particular  articles  to  be  read),  rather  than 
the  category  of  activity  in  general  (i.e.,  reading  articles  and  an¬ 
swering  comprehension  questions  in  general).  In  other  words,  the 
specificity  of  the  interest  target  may  contribute  to  this  apparent 
contradiction  in  the  findings. 

Somewhat  surprising  was  the  finding  that  the  interactive  effect 
of  choice  and  interest  factors  was  never  revealed  for  task  perfor¬ 
mance,  and  was  only  revealed  for  perceived  competence  in  Study 
3  in  the  context  of  the  task  interestingness  manipulation.  In  both  of 
the  studies  that  tested  the  effects  of  choice  on  task  performance 
(Studies  2  and  3),  participants  who  made  choices  outperformed 
those  who  did  not  make  choices  about  the  tasks.  Further,  choosing 
had  an  impact  on  task  performance  even  though  there  were  no  real 
differences  in  the  task  as  a  result  of  choosing.  In  Study  2,  there  was 
no  difference  in  the  trivia  game  questions  that  participants  received 
even  though  they  believed  they  had  chosen  categories  of  questions. 
Likewise,  in  Study  3,  there  was  no  difference  in  the  reading 
passage  or  comprehension  questions  (within  task  interestingness 
condition)  that  participants  received,  even  though  participants 
thought  they  selected  between  two  articles  based  on  different  titles 
and  selected  to  receive  questions  of  a  particular  difficulty  assort¬ 
ment.  Results  suggest  that  there  may  be  advantages  of  choosing 
that  translate  into  differences  in  performance  (and  perhaps  percep¬ 
tions  of  competence)  aside  from  its  impact  on  motivation  and 
emotion.  Receiving  one’s  preferences  for  aspects  of  a  task,  even 
when  such  preference  matching  is  illusory  or  trivial,  seems  to  yield 
cognitive  processing  benefits  that  result  in  enhanced  performance. 

Given  the  practical  implications  of  choice-making  effects  in  and 
outside  the  classroom,  it  seems  imperative  that  future  research 
replicate  these  findings  and  investigate  whether  the  differential 
effects  of  choice  observed  in  this  set  studies  conducted  primarily 
with  college  students  and  working  adults  applies  equally  to  real 
life  settings  with  various  types  of  samples,  especially  pre-college 
students.  Along  these  same  lines,  it  remains  unknown  as  to 
whether  the  conclusions  of  this  set  of  studies  might  be  generaliz- 
able  to  other  tasks  or  other  choice-making  situations.  It  is  possible 
that  the  relations  between  choice,  task  interestingness,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  interest  function  differently  when  alternative  tasks  (tasks 
other  than  a  trivia  game  or  reading  comprehension)  are  used  or  in 
the  context  of  tasks  that  are  not  skill-dependent.  A  fruitful  avenue 
of  future  research  may  be  to  investigate  the  effects  of  choosing  and 
interest  factors  in  other  choice-making  contexts,  using  other  tasks 
and  contrasting  various  targets  of  interest.  Finally,  in  this  research 
we  have  defined  interest  in  line  with  how  it  is  most  commonly 
conceived  of  in  educational  psychology  as  including  both  an 
affective  component  (i.e.,  enjoyment)  and  cognitive  components 
(i.e.,  perceptions  of  the  activity  having  value  and  evaluations 
related  to  engagement  or  re-engagement;  e.g.,  FTidi  &  Harackie¬ 
wicz,  2000;  Hidi  &  Renninger,  2006;  Krapp,  2002).  That  is,  our 
definition  ot  individual  interest  and  the  situational  experience  of 
interest  are  hinged  partially  on  the  experience  of  enjoyment.  It  is 
important  to  note  that  this  perspective  is  not  unanimously  agreed 
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on.  While  some  emotion  scholars  agree  that  pleasantness  needs  to 
accompany  interest  (e.g.,  Ellsworth  &  Smith,  1988a,  1988b),  oth¬ 
ers  differentiate  the  positive  emotions  of  interest  and  enjoyment, 
noting  that  they  need  not  co-occur  (e.g.,  Izard,  2007;  Silvia,  2005; 
Turner  &  Silvia,  2007).  It  light  of  this  controversy,  future  research 
could  explore  the  roles  of  interest  and  enjoyment  separately  in 
explaining  the  effects  of  choice. 

This  research  adds  to  the  growing  body  of  research  demonstrat¬ 
ing  both  the  limits  of  choosing  and  the  conditions  under  which 
choosing  may  be  most  valuable.  Clearly,  choice  is  to  be  valued  for 
its  ability  to  support  some  of  the  most  important  facilitators  of 
learning.  However,  the  provision  of  choice  may  need  to  be  used 
judiciously,  and  in  this  case,  used  only  after  considering  the  level 
of  individual  interest  of  the  person  doing  the  choosing  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  task  the  person  is  choosing  about. 
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This  study  investigated  the  effectiveness  of  the  KiVa  Antibullying  Program  in  two  samples  of  students, 
one  from  Grades  1-3  (7-9  years  old,  N  =  6,927)  and  the  other  from  Grades  7-9  (13-15  years  old,  N  = 

16,  503).  The  Grades  1-3  students  were  located  in  74  schools  and  Grades  7-9  students  in  73  schools  that 
were  randomly  assigned  to  intervention  and  control  conditions.  Multilevel  regression  analyses  revealed 
that  after  9  months  of  implementation,  the  intervention  had  beneficial  effects  in  Grades  1-3  on 
self-reported  victimization  and  bullying  (odds  ratios  «»  1 .5),  with  some  differential  effects  by  gender.  In 
Grades  7-9,  statistically  significant  positive  results  were  obtained  on  5  of  7  criterion  variables,  but  results 
often  depended  on  gender  and  sometimes  age.  The  effects  were  largest  for  boys’  peer  reports:  bullying, 
assisting  the  bully,  and  reinforcing  the  bully  (Cohen’s  ds  0.11-0.19).  Overall,  the  findings  from  the 
present  study  and  from  a  previous  study  for  Grades  4-6  (Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Kaljonen,  et 
al.,  2011)  indicate  that  the  KiVa  program  is  effective  in  reducing  bullying  and  victimization  in  Grades 
1-6,  but  the  results  are  more  mixed  in  Grades  7-9. 

Keywords:  bullying,  victimization,  prevention,  intervention,  evaluation 
Supplemental  materials:  http://dx.doi.org/10. 1037/a0030417.supp 


Can  bullying  among  children  and  youth  be  reduced  by  school- 
based  interventions?  Despite  some  previous,  somewhat  pessimistic 
views  (e.g.,  Ferguson,  San  Miguel,  Kilbum,  &  Sanchez,  2007; 
Merrell,  Gueldner,  Ross,  &  Isava,  2008;  J.  D.  Smith,  Schneider, 
Smith,  &  Ananiadou,  2004),  a  recent  meta-analysis  by  Farrington 
and  Ttofi  (2010)  concluded  that  the  intervention  programs  are 
effective  in  reducing  bullying  and  victimization,  with  an  average 
decrease  of  about  20%  in  the  prevalence  of  these  problems.  There 
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was,  however,  considerable  variability  in  results  across  studies, 
suggesting  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  programs  may  depend  on 
the  research  methods,  the  nature  of  the  intervention,  and  the  target 
populations.  The  largest  effects  were  obtained  for  intensive,  long- 
duration  programs  with  parent  meetings  and  clear  guidelines  for 
tackling  individual  cases  of  bullying.  It  was  also  found  that  the 
effectiveness  of  programs  increased  steadily  as  the  students  got 
older  (from  6  years  to  14  years  of  age). 

The  results  of  Farrington  and  Ttofi  (2010)  concerning  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  age  are  surprising  and  somewhat  controversial.  Specifi¬ 
cally,  several  studies  comparing  the  effects  of  one  and  the  same 
program  across  age  groups  have  shown  that  the  programs  actually 
work  better  for  young  rather  than  older  students  (Menesini,  Code- 
casa,  Benelli,  &  Cowie,  2003;  Salmivalli,  Kaukiainen,  &  Voeten, 
2005)  and  better  in  primary  than  in  secondary  schools  (Hanewin- 
kel,  2004;  Pitts  &  Smith,  1995;  P.  K.  Smith  &  Sharp,  1994; 
Stevens,  De  Bourdeaudhuij,  &  Van  Oost,  2000;  see  also  Olweus, 
2005,  p.  4).  All  these  studies  were  reviewed  by  P.  K.  Smith  (2010, 
pp.  138-139),  who  concluded  that  antibullying  programs  often 
have  less  success  in  secondary  than  in  primary  schools.  His  main 
explanations  were  (a)  developmental  changes  due  to  puberty  and 
adolescence  (e.g.,  in  attitudes  to  victims)  and  (b)  organizational 
changes  resulting  from  larger  and  more  complex  structure  of 
secondary  schools.  These  organizational  factors  may  make  it  more 
difficult  to  implement  the  intervention  well. 

As  stated  previously,  the  studies  included  in  the  meta-analysis 
by  Farrington  and  Ttofi  (2010)  varied  not  only  in  the  age  of  the 
target  population  but  in  other  aspects  as  well.  It  is  therefore 
important  to  continue  studying  the  moderating  effect  of  age  while 
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using  similar  research  methods  and  the  same  program  across  age 
groups.  Furthermore,  gender  is  another  potentially  important  mod¬ 
erator  of  intervention  effects,  but  the  evidence  on  its  role  is  scarce. 
The  intervention  effects  on  victimization  have  sometimes  been 
larger  for  boys  (Eslea  &  Smith,  1998;  Olweus,  2004),  whereas 
Olweus  (2004)  found  larger  reductions  in  girls’  reports  on  bully¬ 
ing.  In  addition,  age  and  gender  are  not  only  characteristics  of 
individual  students  but  also  of  classrooms.  Students  in  a  classroom 
form  a  social  unit  with  a  certain  average  age  and  a  gender  com¬ 
position.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the  social  context  in  the  form  of 
these  classroom-level  characteristics  strengthens  or  weakens  the 
intervention  effects  on  individual  students.  To  our  knowledge, 
however,  in  previous  studies  on  antibullying  programs,  contextual 
effects  have  not  been  studied  as  moderators  of  intervention  effects. 
Finally,  in  addition  to  positive  results,  there  have  been  several 
interventions  with  statistically  nonsignificant  effects  and  even  one 
with  negative  effects  (Farrington  &  Ttofi,  2010).  Despite  the 
optimistic  overall  results  of  antibullying  programs,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  any  new  program 
when  it  is  applied  to  its  target  population. 

In  the  present  article,  we  report  the  effects  of  the  recently 
developed  KiVa  Antibullying  Program  on  bullying,  victimization, 
and  other  central  outcome  variables  for  Grades  1-3  and  7-9,  thus 
extending  the  previous  evaluation  study  for  Grades  4-6  (Kama, 
Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Kaljonen,  et  al„  2011).  We  also  com¬ 
pare  the  effects  of  KiVa  for  children  in  Grades  1-3,  4-6,  and  7-9. 
The  results  of  the  present  study  provide  new  knowledge  both  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  KiVa  program  and  more  generally  on  the 
effectiveness  of  antibullying  programs  on  students,  with  age  and 
gender  taken  into  account  both  at  the  student  and  the  classroom 
levels. 

The  KiVa  Antibullying  Program 

The  Finnish  Ministry  of  Education  and  Culture  funded  the 
development  and  initial  evaluation  of  a  new  antibullying  program 
named  KiVa  (an  acronym  for  Kiusaamista  Vastaan  [Against  Bul¬ 
lying]).  The  program  was  developed  at  the  University  of  Turku,  in 
collaboration  between  the  Department  of  Psychology  and  the 
Centre  for  Learning  Research.  The  program  was  meant  for  ele¬ 
mentary  and  lower  secondary  schools,  and  it  was  introduced  in  the 
intervention  schools  during  two  school  years:  first  for  Grades  4-6 
(2007-2008)  and  1  year  later  (2008-2009)  for  Grades  1-3  and 
7-9,  with  another  group  of  schools  in  the  intervention  condition. 

Theoretical  Background  of  the  KiVa  Program 

KiVa  is  a  theory-based  intervention  program  with  a  background 
in  a  particular  view  of  bullying  and  social  behavior  (Kama, 
Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Kaljonen,  et  ah,  2011;  Salmivalli, 
Kama,  &  Poskiparta,  2010a,  2010b).  The  program  is  based  on  (a) 
studies  on  the  social  standing  of  aggressive  children  in  general 
(e.g.,  Cillessen  &  Mayeux,  2004;  Rodkin,  Farmer,  Pearl,  &  Van 
Acker,  2000)  and  bullies  in  particular  (Juvonen,  Graham,  &  Schus¬ 
ter,  2003)  and  (b)  research  on  participant  roles  in  bullying 
(Salmivalli,  Lagerspetz,  Bjorkqvist,  Osterman,  &  Kaukiainen, 
1996).  At  a  more  general  level,  social- cognitive  theory  (Bandura, 
1989)  is  used  as  a  framework  for  understanding  the  processes  of 
social  behavior. 


Previous  research  suggests  that  bullying  behavior  is  at  least 
partly  motivated  by  a  pursuit  of  high  status  and  a  powerful  position 
in  the  peer  group  (e.g.,  Juvonen  &  Galvan,  2008;  Salmivalli  & 
Peets,  2008).  Bullying  can,  in  addition,  be  considered  a  group 
phenomenon,  in  which  bystanders’  behaviors  have  an  effect  on  the 
maintenance  of  bullying  and  on  the  adjustment  of  the  victims 
(Salmivalli,  2010;  Salmivalli  et  ah,  1996).  Specifically,  bystanders 
can  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  bullying  by  assisting  and 
reinforcing  the  bully,  which  provides  bullies  with  the  position  of 
power;  defending  the  victim,  on  the  contrary,  may  make  bullying 
an  unsuccessful  strategy  for  attaining  and  demonstrating  high 
status  (Salmivalli,  Voeten,  &  Poskiparta,  2011).  KiVa  is  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  idea  that  a  positive  change  in  the  bystanders’  behav¬ 
iors  will  reduce  the  rewards  gained  by  bullies  and  consequently 
their  motivation  to  bully  in  the  first  place.  KiVa  strongly  empha¬ 
sizes  enhancing  the  empathy,  self-efficacy,  and  antibullying  atti¬ 
tudes  of  onlookers,  who  are  neither  bullies  nor  victims.  This 
strategy  is  based  on  research  relating  these  characteristics  to  de¬ 
fending  and  supporting  victimized  peers  (Caravita,  DiBlasio,  & 
Salmivalli,  2009;  Poyhonen,  Juvonen,  &  Salmivalli,  2010;  Poy¬ 
honen  &  Salmivalli,  2008;  Salmivalli  &  Voeten,  2004).  An  im¬ 
portant  aim  of  KiVa  is  to  make  bystanders  show  that  they  are 
against  bullying  and  to  make  them  support  the  victim,  instead  of 
encouraging  the  bully.  As  another  equally  essential  component,  the 
KiVa  program  includes  procedures  for  handling  the  acute  bullying 
cases  that  come  to  the  attention  of  the  school  personnel  (for  the 
program  manuals,  see  Sainio  et  al.,  2009,  and  Salmivalli,  Poskip¬ 
arta,  Tikka,  &  Poyhonen,  2009). 

Universal  interventions.  The  universal  interventions  of  KiVa 
consist  of  three  different  age-appropriate  versions  that  are,  in  the 
final  version  of  KiVa,  now  widely  implemented  in  Finnish 
schools,  targeted  at  Grades  1,  4,  and  7.  During  the  evaluation 
study,  these  versions  were  introduced  in  Grades  1-3,  4-6,  and 
7-9,  respectively.  The  universal  interventions  evaluated  in  Grades 
1-3  were  10  double  lessons  for  students  (2  X  45  min  each)  given 
by  classroom  teachers  during  a  school  year.  The  lesson  titles  are 
“Let’s  Get  to  Know  Each  Other,”  “Emotions,”  “Our  Class— 
Everyone  Is  Included!”  “Difference  Is  Richness,”  “There  Is  No 
Bullying  in  KiVa  School,”  “We  Won’t  Join  in  Bullying!”  “The 
Victim  Needs  Your  Support,”  “I  Will  Not  Be  Bullied!”  “Literature 
Lesson,”  and  “KiVa  Contract.”  The  lesson  goals  are  (a)  to  raise 
awareness  of  the  role  that  the  group  plays  in  maintaining  bullying, 
(b)  to  increase  empathy  toward  victims,  and  (c)  to  promote  chil¬ 
dren’s  strategies  of  supporting  the  victim  and  thus  their  self- 
efficacy  to  do  so.  The  detailed  lesson  plans  involve  discussion, 
group  work,  role-play  exercises,  and  short  films  about  bullying.  As 
the  lessons  proceed,  class  rules  based  on  the  central  themes  of  the 
lessons  are  successively  adopted  one  at  a  time.  In  the  version  now 
evaluated  in  Grades  7-9,  four  themes  are  described  in  the  teachers’ 
manual  that  can  be  introduced  to  students  as  series  of  lessons, 
whole  theme  days,  or  otherwise.  The  themes  are  “Group  Interac¬ 
tion,”  “Me  and  the  Others,”  “Forms  of  Bullying,”  and  “The  Con¬ 
sequences  and  Counterforces  of  Bullying.”  The  recommended 
time  to  spend  on  the  kick-off  session,  the  four  themes,  and  the 
concluding  session  compose  13-23  lessons  altogether. 

A  unique  feature  of  KiVa  are  the  virtual  learning  environments 
involved.  For  primary  school  students  (Grades  1-3  in  the  present 
study),  there  is  an  antibullying  computer  game  that  can  be  played 
during  and  between  the  student  lessons.  The  game  involves  five 
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levels,  and  the  topics  and  tasks  in  each  level  are  closely  connected 
to  matters  presented  in  the  corresponding  student  lessons.  By 
playing  the  game,  students  acquire  new  information  and  test  their 
existing  knowledge  about  bullying  and  learn  new  skills  to  act  in 
constructive  ways  in  bullying  situations.  Furthermore,  they  are 
encouraged  to  make  use  of  these  skills  in  real-life  situations  with 
their  peers.  For  secondary  school  students,  there  is  a  different 
virtual  learning  environment  called  KiVa  Street.  It  is  an  Internet 
forum  where  the  students  sign  in  and  navigate  to  visit  different 
places.  For  instance,  they  can  go  to  a  library  and  find  information 
about  bullying,  or  they  can  enter  a  movie  theatre  and  watch  short 
films  about  bullying.  Similarly  to  the  computer  game,  the  KiVa 
Street  aims  to  provide  knowledge,  skills,  and  motivation  to  change 
one’s  own  behavior  related  to  bullying.  Both  of  these  features  thus 
form  a  component  of  the  intervention  in  addition  to  those  listed 
previously. 

In  all  grade  levels,  KiVa  provides  prominent  symbols  such  as 
bright  vests  for  the  recess  supervisors  to  enhance  their  visibility 
and  signal  that  bullying  is  taken  seriously  in  the  school  and  posters 
to  remind  students  and  school  personnel  about  the  KiVa  program. 
Schools  get  presentation  graphics  they  can  use  to  introduce  the 
program  for  the  whole  personnel  and  for  parents.  Parents  also 
receive  a  guide  that  includes  information  about  bullying  and  ad¬ 
vice  about  what  parents  can  do  to  prevent  and  reduce  the  problem. 

Indicated  interventions.  In  each  school  implementing  the 
KiVa  program,  a  team  of  three  teachers  or  other  school  personnel, 
along  with  the  classroom  teacher,  addresses  each  case  of  bullying 
that  comes  to  their  attention  (Sainio  et  al„  2009;  Figure  1).  First, 
the  team  examines  whether  the  reported  case  actually  is  an  in¬ 
stance  of  bullying  or  not  (e.g.,  a  quarrel).  The  school  team  deals 
with  bullying  cases  only;  other  conflicts  are  delegated  to  the 
classroom  teacher.  Second,  individual  discussions  are  organized 
with  the  victim.  The  victim  gets  a  chance  to  relate  his  or  her 
experiences,  and  the  school  team  members  communicate  that  they 
are  on  the  victim’s  side  and  intend  to  put  an  end  to  bullying.  This 
enhances  the  feeling  of  security  for  the  bullied  student.  Third,  each 
bully  is  taken,  without  prior  notice,  individually  to  discuss  the 
bullying  case.  In  this  way,  they  do  not  have  a  chance  to  prepare 
themselves  or  to  agree  on  a  common  story  about  the  incidents. 
During  the  program  evaluation  phase,  for  research  purposes,  the 
school  teams  were  randomized  to  implement  one  of  two  discussion 
methods:  (a)  a  confronting  approach,  where  the  bullies  are  openly 
told  that  their  behavior  must  stop  immediately,  and  (b)  a  noncon¬ 
fronting  approach  (cf.  Pikas,  1989;  Robinson  &  Maines,  1997), 
where  the  adult  shares  his  or  her  concern  about  the  victim  and 
invites  the  bully  to  provide  suggestions  on  what  could  improve  the 
situation.  Fourth,  the  school  team  meets  with  the  bullies  as  a  group 
to  further  confirm  the  agreements  made  individually.  Fifth,  there  is 
a  follow-up  meeting  with  the  victim  to  ascertain  that  bullying  has 
stopped.  An  improvement  in  the  situation  is  a  requirement  for  the 
sixth  phase,  in  which  again  a  meeting  is  held  with  the  bullies  as  a 
group.  Also  the  victims  may  be  included,  if  they  want  to  be 
present.  The  goal  of  the  meeting  is  to  make  sure  that  the  bullying 
has  stopped  permanently. 

In  addition  to  the  discussions  with  the  involved  students,  the 
classroom  teacher  meets  with  between  two  and  four  prosocial  and 
high-status  classmates  and  encourages  them  to  support  the  victim¬ 
ized  child.  For  instance,  this  support  may  be  shown  by  inviting  the 


Figure  1.  A  flow  chart  for  the  individual  and  group  discussions  included 
in  the  indicated  intervention. 


victim  in  different  activities,  by  treating  the  victim  in  an  egalitarian 
and  friendly  way,  or  by  trying  to  make  others  stop  bullying. 

Support  in  implementation.  During  the  evaluation  study, 
support  was  provided  to  teachers  and  schools  to  implement  the 
program  with  fidelity.  In  addition  to  two  full  days  of  face-to-face 
training,  networks  of  school  teams  were  created,  consisting  of 
three  school  teams  each.  The  network  members  met  three  times 
during  the  school  year,  with  one  person  from  the  KiVa  project 
guiding  the  network.  The  goal  of  the  network  meetings  was  to 
motivate  the  network  members  to  implement  the  program  and  to 
help  them  overcome  any  possible  obstacles  in  the  process. 

It  is  clear  from  previous  description  that  KiVa  is  a  whole-school 
antibullying  program:  Bullying  is  viewed  as  a  systemic  problem 
that  has  multiple  causes  at  the  student,  classroom,  and  school 
levels  (J.  D.  Smith  et  al„  2004).  Like  other  whole-school  programs 
(e.g.,  Olweus  Bullying  Prevention  Program),  the  KiVa  program 
includes  components  targeting  individual  students  (e.g.,  discussion 
methods),  classrooms  (e.g.,  antibullying  rules),  and  schools  (e.g.,  a 
whole-school  antibullying  policy).  There  are,  however,  at  least 
three  features  that  taken  together  set  KiVa  apart  from  other  anti¬ 
bullying  programs  (Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Kaljonen, 
et  al.,  2011).  First,  KiVa  offers  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
concrete  and  professionally  designed  materials  to  be  used  in 
antibullying  activities,  not  just  abstract  principles  and  guide¬ 
lines.  Second,  the  program  makes  use  of  modern  technology 
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such  as  computer  games  and  an  Internet  forum,  which  are 
engaging  learning  environments  for  the  students.  Third,  while 
several  antibullying  programs  emphasize  the  bystanders’  role, 
the  KiVa  program  provides  concrete,  research-based  methods 
for  enhancing  the  bystanders’  empathy,  self-efficacy,  and  ef¬ 
forts  to  defend  the  victimized  peers. 

Previous  Studies  on  the  Effects  of  KiVa 

So  far  the  effectiveness  studies  of  the  KiVa  Antibullying  Pro¬ 
gram  have  focused  on  Grades  4-6.  The  main  findings  can  be 
summarized  as  follows:  KiVa  has  been  found  effective  in  reducing 
bullying  and  victimization,  and  it  has  also  reduced  witnesses’ 
negative  behaviors  (assisting  and  reinforcing  the  bully)  and  in¬ 
creased  their  self-efficacy  to  support  and  defend  the  victimized 
peers  (Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Kaljonen,  et  al.,  2011). 
The  program  effects  have  been  found  to  generalize  to  multiple 
forms  of  victimization  (Salmivalli,  Kama,  &  Poskiparta,  2011). 
Furthermore,  reductions  in  victimization  in  KiVa  schools  have 
been  reported  to  predict  decreases  in  depression,  anxiety,  and 
negative  peer  perceptions  (Williford  et  al.,  2012).  Finally,  the 
KiVa  program  has  increased  school  liking,  academic  motivation, 
and  self-reported  academic  achievement  (Salmivalli,  Garandeau, 

6  Veenstra,  2012).  All  these  effects  were  obtained  during  one 
school  year  (August  to  May)  of  implementation. 

The  Present  Study 

The  effects  of  the  KiVa  program  reported  so  far  are  promising. 
No  study,  however,  has  so  far  tested  the  effectiveness  of  KiVa  on 
the  main  outcome  variables  among  younger  (Grades  1-3)  or  older 
(Grades  7-9)  students  in  basic  education.  The  present  study  offers 
new  and  important  knowledge  by  examining  the  effectiveness  of 
KiVa  in  new  target  populations.  Furthermore,  the  study  may  shed 
light  on  the  differential  impact  of  antibullying  programs  on 
younger  and  older  students,  on  boys  versus  girls,  and  on  students 
in  classrooms  varying  by  average  age  and  gender  composition. 

Similar  to  the  researchers  who  conducted  the  previous  study 
for  Grades  4-6  (Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Kaljonen,  et 
al.,  2011),  we  examined  the  program  effects  by  comparing 
intervention-school  students  with  control-school  students  at  two 
time  points:  in  the  middle  and  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  (i.e., 
4  and  9  months  after  the  beginning  of  program  implementation; 

7  and  12  months  after  the  pretest  measures).  The  baseline 
assessment  took  place  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  preceding 
the  start  of  the  intervention,  because  the  intervention  started 
right  away  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year,  and  therefore, 
from  a  practical  point  of  view,  it  was  the  latest  possible  date  for 
a  baseline  assessment.  The  second  measurement  took  place 
approximately  halfway  during  the  intervention  year.  This  en¬ 
abled  us  to  investigate  whether  some  intervention  effects 
emerge  already  during  the  fall  term. 

We  used  self-reported  bullying  and  victimization  as  the  main 
outcomes;  we  expected  that  implementing  the  KiVa  program 
would  reduce  these  problems.  For  Grades  7-9,  we  also  measured 
peer-reported  bullying  and  victimization;  reduction  was  expected 
for  these  outcomes  in  the  intervention  condition.  For  Grades  7-9, 
it  was  further  hypothesized  that  the  intervention  would  bring  about 
beneficial  changes  in  other  outcomes.  We  expected  (a)  a  decrease 


in  assisting  and  reinforcing  the  bullies  and  (b)  an  increase  in 
defending  the  victims. 

Method 

Design  and  procedure.  To  recruit  schools,  we  sent  letters  in 
the  fall  of  2006  to  all  3,418  schools  providing  basic  education  in 
mainland  Finland.  These  included  both  Finnish-language  and 
Swedish-language  schools,  because  the  basic  education  in  Finland 
is  given  in  both  official  languages.  The  letter  included  information 
about  the  goals  and  content  of  the  KiVa  Antibullying  Program  and 
an  enrollment  form.  The  275  volunteering  schools  were  stratified 
by  province  and  language,  and  125  of  them  (excluding  special- 
education-only  schools)  were  randomly  assigned  to  the 
intervention  (47  schools)  or  the  control  condition  (78  schools). 
Furthermore,  3 1  schools  that  had  previously  been  randomized  into 
the  control  condition  for  Grades  4-6  now  participated  in  the 
intervention  condition.  This  procedure  resulted  in  a  sample  of  156 
schools:  79  schools  (40  control  and  39  intervention)  for  Grades 
1-3  and  78  schools  (39  control  and  39  intervention)  for  Grades 
7-9.  One  control  school  participated  both  with  Grades  1-3  and 
7-9,  but  otherwise  there  was  no  overlap  in  the  two  samples.  The 
Swedish-language  schools  were  oversampled  slightly  (13%  in  the 
sample;  9%  in  the  population).  Because  the  participating  schools 
were  quite  diverse  and  located  throughout  the  country,  they  can  be 
considered  representative  of  those  Finnish  elementary  and  lower 
secondary  schools  that  have  an  active  interest  in  implementing  the 
KiVa  program. 

The  school  year  in  Finland  ranges  from  mid-August  to  the  end 
of  May.  Data  were  collected  in  three  waves:  May  2008,  December 
2008-February  2009,  and  May  2009.  Students  filled  out  Internet- 
based  questionnaires  in  the  schools’  computer  labs  during  regular 
school  hours.  The  process  was  administered  by  the  teachers,  who 
were  supplied  with  detailed  instructions  about  2  weeks  prior  to 
data  collection.  The  teachers  were  told  to  act  in  such  ways  that  the 
confidentiality  of  the  response  was  secured  to  a  maximum  extent, 
and  also  both  younger  and  older  students  were  assured  that  their 
answers  would  not  be  revealed  to  teachers  or  parents.  In  addition, 
teachers  were  offered  support  through  phone  or  e-mail  prior  to  and 
during  data  collection. 

Teachers  distributed  individual  passwords  to  the  students,  who 
used  them  to  log  into  the  questionnaire.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
session,  the  term  bullying  was  defined  for  the  students  in  the  way 
formulated  in  the  Olweus’  Bully/Victim  Questionnaire  (Olweus, 
1996),  which  emphasizes  the  repetitive  nature  of  bullying  and  the 
power  imbalance  between  the  bully  and  the  victim.  Compared  with 
the  original  definition  used  in  Grades  7-9,  the  definition  for 
students  in  Grades  1-3  was  shortened  and  simplified  to  facilitate 
understanding  of  the  concept  measured  (see  online  supplementary 
appendix).  Additionally,  to  remind  the  students  of  the  meaning  of 
bullying,  a  short  version  of  the  definition  appeared  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  computer  screen  when  the  students  responded  to  a 
bullying-related  question.  For  Grades  1-3,  the  teacher  read  out 
loud  the  questions  and  the  answering  options  in  order  to  facilitate 
answering,  whereas  students  in  Grades  7-9  answered  at  their  own 
pace.  For  the  older  students,  the  order  of  questions,  items,  and 
scales  was  extensively  randomized  to  alleviate  any  systematic 
order  effect.  The  sessions  took  on  average  26  min  in  Grades  1-3 
and  21  min  in  Grades  7-9  (5%  trimmed  means  in  May  2009). 
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The  program  implementation  fidelity  was  measured  in  both  of 
the  samples.  For  Grades  1-3,  the  classroom  teachers  were  asked  to 
fill  out  a  questionnaire  immediately  after  each  of  the  10  KiVa 
lessons,  whereas  for  Grades  7-9,  the  schools  reported  via  a  web- 
based  questionnaire  (in  May  2009)  about  the  activities  during  the 
intervention  year.  In  this  study,  the  implementation  fidelity  was 
represented  as  school-level  averages  of  the  number  of  given  les¬ 
sons  and  themes.  Further  details  on  this  implementation  process 
will  be  reported  in  upcoming  publications. 

Sample.  The  target  sample  for  Grades  1-3  consisted  of  79 
schools  (40  in  intervention  and  39  in  control  conditions).  Two 
intervention  and  three  control  schools  dropped  out  without  pro¬ 
viding  any  data  at  all,  and  therefore  we  ended  up  with  a  data  set  of 
74  schools  (38  intervention  and  36  control;  for  details  on  drop-out 
schools  in  Grades  1-3  and  7-9,  see  online  supplementary  appen¬ 
dix).  In  these  74  schools,  there  were  7,739  students,  of  whom 
7,231  (i.e.,  93.4%)  received  active  parental  consent  to  participate 
in  the  study;  508  students  were  excluded  from  the  analyses  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  parental  consent.  Another  304  students  left  the 
sample  schools  after  the  first  wave  of  measurement,  and  they  were 
excluded  from  the  analyses,  because  they  were  not  in  the  schools 
at  the  time  of  the  intervention.  This  exclusion  left  us  with  a  sample 
of  6,927  students  in  397  classrooms  in  74  schools  to  be  included 
into  the  analyses.  The  number  of  students  per  classroom  ranged 
from  1  to  30  (M  =  17.45,  SD  =  5.37). 

Parallel  to  Grades  1-3,  the  target  sample  for  Grades  7-9  con¬ 
sisted  of  78  schools  (39  intervention  and  39  control).  Four  control 
schools  dropped  out  without  providing  any  data,  and  one  interven¬ 
tion  school  participated  only  in  the  first  wave  of  data  collection. 
After  excluding  these  five  schools  from  the  analyses,  we  were  left 
with  38  intervention  schools  and  35  control  schools,  in  which  there 
were  19,191  students.  Of  these  students,  16,764  (i.e.,  87.4%) 
gained  active  parental  consent  to  participate.  Altogether,  261  stu¬ 
dents  left  the  sample  after  Wave  1  and  were  excluded.  The  final 
analysis  sample  consisted  of  16,503  students  in  1,000  classrooms 
in  73  schools.  The  number  of  students  per  classroom  ranged  from 
1  to  26  (M  =  16.50,  SD  =  4.65). 

The  youngest  cohorts  in  our  two  subsamples  were  students  in 
Grade  1  and  Grade  7  during  the  intervention  year.  For  these 
cohorts,  we  only  had  the  posttest  measurements,  for  two  reasons. 
First,  at  the  time  of  the  pretest,  these  students  were  mostly  not  yet 
in  the  schools  participating  in  the  present  study,  and  therefore  it 
was  impossible  to  collect  pretest  measurements  from  them.  Sec¬ 
ond,  we  wanted  to  reduce  the  burden  of  data  collection  for  schools 
participating  in  the  study.  Not  all  Grade  1  students  would  have  had 
the  required  cognitive  skills  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire  by 
Wave  2  (in  December-February). 

Due  to  the  missing  pretest  measures  for  Grades  1  and  7,  we 
fitted  separate  models  for  students  at  these  grade  levels.  In  the 
following,  the  reporting  is  focused  on  results  for  Grades  2-3  and 
8-9;  the  posttest-only  sample  description  and  results  for  Grades  1 
and  7  are  summarized  in  the  online  supplemental  material.  In  the 
final  sample  for  Grades  2-3,  there  were  4,704  students  in  273 
classrooms  in  74  schools,  whereas  in  Grades  8-9,  there  were 
11,070  students  in  686  classrooms  in  73  schools. 

Classroom  changes  were  not  taken  into  account  for  either  of  the 
subsamples  (Grades  2-3  or  8-9);  in  the  fitted  models,  students 
were  assigned  at  pretest  to  the  classrooms  they  were  in  during  the 
posttest  measurements.  This  was  done  to  keep  the  modeling  task 


tractable,  and  it  was  justified  by  the  fact  that  the  classroom  student 
composition  remained  rather  similar  during  the  study.  Comparing 
pre-  and  posttest  measurements  reveals  that  80%  of  the  classrooms 
remained  at  least  85%  similar  in  Grades  2  and  3,  whereas  90%  of 
the  classrooms  remained  at  least  90%  similar  in  Grades  8  and  9. 

Missing  data.  There  were  several  patterns  of  attrition  in  the 
data.  For  the  independent  variables,  some  values  were  missing,  but 
they  could  be  imputed  on  the  basis  of  school  records.  The  rates  of 
unintentional  missing  data  for  dependent  variables  varied  by  vari¬ 
able  and  wave,  but  in  general,  the  missingness  was  higher  for 
self-reports  (8.2%— 1 8.4%)  than  for  peer  reports  (3.2%— 7.7%; 
for  details,  see  Table  A1  in  the  online  supplemental  material).  For 
Grades  2  and  3,  attrition  was  highest  at  posttest  in  the  intervention 
schools,  whereas  for  Grades  8  and  9,  attrition  was  highest  at 
posttest  in  the  control  schools. 

There  were  students  who  responded  at  Wave  1,  but  whose 
answers  were  missing  at  Wave  3.  Compared  with  Wave-3  respond¬ 
ers,  the  largest  Wave-1  differences  were  the  following  (Table  A2 
in  the  online  supplementary  material):  The  Wave-3  nonresponders 
had  a  higher  level  of  some  peer-reported  behaviors-victimization 
(Cohen’s  d  =  0.11),  defending  (d  =  0.08),  bullying  (d  =  0.07), 
and  assisting  the  bully  {d  =  0.06)-and  they  had  a  higher  level  of 
self-reported  bullying  in  Grades  2-3  (d  =  0.10)  as  well  as  in 
Grades  8-9  (d  =  0.05).  For  about  half  of  the  outcomes  (five  of 
nine),  the  drop-outs  were  at  a  disadvantage,  but  the  differences 
were  generally  small.  Additionally,  in  order  to  investigate  differ¬ 
ential  attrition,  we  compared  the  intervention  and  control  group 
differences  at  Wave  1  between  the  Wave-3  responders  and  non¬ 
responders.  The  results  indicated  some  potential  for  positive  bias 
(i.e.,  inflation  of  intervention  effects)  in  self-reported  victimization 
in  Grades  2  and  3,  and  in  self-reported  bullying  and  peer-reported 
defending  in  Grades  8  and  9.  For  other  outcomes,  the  biasing 
effects  of  attrition  were  either  small  or  negative.  These  mean 
comparisons  do  not  reveal  conclusively  the  mechanism  of  miss¬ 
ingness  (Enders,  2010),  but  they  nevertheless  suggest  that  missing 
data  must  be  specifically  taken  into  account  in  the  models,  and  the 
results  must  be  viewed  with  some  caution. 

Students  could  have  one,  two,  or  three  measurements  for  a 
dependent  variable.  We  treated  these  measurements  as  nested 
within  students.  The  measurements  were  defined  as  Level  1  of  the 
multilevel  models.  In  this  way,  we  could  allow  missing  values  at 
Level  1  and  use  all  the  available  information,  including  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  students  with  partly  missing  data.  The  parameters  of  the 
models  were  estimated  by  full  information  maximum  likelihood 
(FIML).  Schafer  and  Graham  (2002)  considered  this  method  as  a 
state-of-the-art  missing  data  technique  (see  also  Jelicic,  Phelps,  & 
Lemer,  2009).  This  FIML  approach  works  well  (i.e.,  gives  unbi¬ 
ased  estimates)  when  the  missing  data  can  be  assumed  missing  at 
random  (MAR)  and  when  the  distributional  assumptions  for  the 
residuals  of  the  model  are  met  (see,  for  instance,  Enders,  2010, 
Chapter  4).  Our  analyses  of  the  missing  data  showed  differential 
attrition  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  therefore  unlikely  that  the  missing 
data  are  missing  completely  at  random.  But  MAR  is  a  much  less 
stringent  assumption:  MAR  means  that  the  probability  of  a  missing 
value  does  not  depend  on  the  missing  value  itself  but  that  this 
probability  depends  on  the  observed  data  used  in  the  analysis 
model.  This  implies  that  all  variables  related  to  missingness  need 
to  be  in  the  model.  We  can  never  know  whether  that  is  true,  but  it 
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is  believed  that  FIML  is  rather  robust  to  violations  of  the  assump¬ 
tion  (Collins,  Schafer,  &  Kam,  2001). 

Variables  and  instrumentation. 

Self-reported  bullying  and  self-reported  victimization.  The 
questionnaire  started  with  demographic  questions  (e.g.,  gender  and 
age)  followed  by  questions  about  bullying  and  victimization.  To 
measure  bullying  and  victimization,  we  used  the  global  items  from  the 
revised  Olweus’  Bully/Victim  Questionnaire  (Olweus,  1996):  “How 
often  have  you  been  bullied  at  school  in  the  last  couple  of  months?” 
and  “How  often  have  you  bullied  others  at  school  in  the  last  couple  of 
months?”  Students  answered  with  one  of  five  frequency  categories 
(0  =  not  at  all,  1  =  only  once  or  twice,  2  =  two  or  three  times  a 
month,  3  =  about  once  a  week,  and  4  =  several  times  a  week).  For  the 
younger  subsample,  the  five  answering  options  were  provided  with 
different  colors.  That  is,  in  addition  to  having  the  response  options 
written  in  the  web-based  questionnaire,  the  teacher  who  was  giving 
the  instructions  could  also  refer  to  the  five  colors  when  helping 
students  pick  the  right  alternative. 

Students  who  reported  they  had  been  bullied  two  or  three  times 
a  month,  every  week,  or  several  times  a  week  (Response  Catego¬ 
ries  2-4)  during  the  past  couple  of  months  were  categorized  as 
victims,  whereas  those  reporting  they  had  bullied  others  at  the 
same  frequency  were  categorized  as  bullies.  The  cutoff  point 
chosen  agrees  with  the  repetitive  nature  of  bullying.  With  this 
cutoff  point,  victims  and  bullies  differ  markedly  from  noninvolved 
students  in  conceptually  related  valuables  (Solberg  &  Olweus, 
2003).  Furthermore,  using  this  criterion  (i.e.,  more  than  once  or 
twice)  facilitates  comparisons  between  the  present  study  and  the 
previous  studies,  for  instance  those  reviewed  by  Farrington  and 
Ttofi  (2010)  in  their  meta-analysis.  Dichotomization  was  also  a 
practical  way  to  deal  with  the  extremely  skewed  distributions  of 
the  variables  (Table  1).  In  addition,  the  scores  on  the  self-reported 
bullying  and  victimization  variables  are  only  categorical  or  ordinal 
at  most  and  clearly  cannot  satisfy  the  required  distributional  as¬ 
sumptions  (e.g.,  normality). 

To  investigate  the  validity  of  the  global  bullying  and  victimiza¬ 
tion  questions,  we  calculated  school-level  correlations  between  (a) 
the  dichotomized  global  bullying  and  victimization  items  (used  in 
the  study),  (b)  averages  for  self-reported  forms  of  bullying  and 
victimization  (e.g.,  name  calling),  and  (c)  peer  reports  of  bullying 
and  victimization  (Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Alanen,  et  al., 


2011).  The  results  indicated  that  the  associations  between  the 
global  questions  and  the  questions  concerning  the  respective  forms 
of  bullying  or  victimization  were  substantial  and  fairly  similar  in 
all  grade  levels  (Grades  1-9)  of  the  KiVa  data  (rs  =  .65— .87,  p  < 
.001).  Also  the  correlations  between  the  global  bullying  and  vic¬ 
timization  items  were  of  similar  magnitude  across  all  grades  (rs  = 
.59-65  ,p  <  .001).  In  addition,  for  Grade  Levels  4-9,  school-level 
correlations  between  the  global  self-report  items  and  peer-reported 
bullying  and  victimization  were  .46-75  ( p  <  001).  Taken  to¬ 
gether,  these  results  provide  clear  evidence  for  the  construct  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  global  bullying  and  victimization  items.  We  chose  to 
use  only  the  global  items  because  they  provide  unambiguous 
estimates  for  the  prevalence  of  bullying  and  victimization.  Aver¬ 
aging  over  ordinal  responses  concerning  the  various  forms  of 
bullying  or  victimization  would  have  produced  aggregate  scores 
with  no  clear  prevalence  interpretation. 

Participant  roles  in  bullying  situations  and  peer-reported 
victimization.  When  answering  the  Participant  Role  Question¬ 
naire  (Salmivalli  &  Voeten,  2004),  students  were  instructed  to 
think  of  situations  in  which  someone  was  bullied.  They  were 
presented  with  items  describing  different  ways  to  behave  in  such 
situations,  and  they  were  asked  to  nominate,  from  a  list  of  class¬ 
mates  presented  on  the  computer  screen,  an  unlimited  number  of 
classmates  who  usually  behave  in  the  way  described  in  each  item. 
They  were  allowed  also  to  choose  “no  one.”  The  12  items  used  in 
this  study  form  four  scales  reflecting  different  participant  roles: 
bullying  (“Starts  bullying,”  “Makes  the  others  join  in  the  bully¬ 
ing,”  and  “Always  finds  new  ways  of  harassing  the  victim”), 
assisting  the  bully  (“Joins  in  the  bullying,  when  someone  else  has 
started  it,”  “Assists  the  bully,”  and  “Helps  the  bully,  maybe  by 
catching  the  victim”),  reinforcing  the  bully  (“Comes  around  to 
watch  the  situation,”  “Laughs,”  and  “Incites  the  bully  by  shouting 
or  saying,  ‘Show  him/her!’”),  and  defending  the  victim  (“Comforts 
the  victim  or  encourages  him/her  to  tell  the  teacher  about  the 
bullying,”  “Tells  the  others  to  stop  bullying,”  and  “Tries  to  make 
the  others  stop  bullying”).  In  order  to  measure  peer-reported  vic¬ 
timization,  students  nominated  classmates  treated  in  the  following 
ways:  “He/she  is  being  pushed  around  and  hit,”  “He/she  is  called 
names  and  mocked,”  and  “Nasty  rumors  are  spread  about  him/her” 
(Kama,  Voeten,  Poskiparta,  &  Salmivalli,  2010). 


Table  1 

Frequencies  of  Responses  in  the  Five  Categories  of  the  Self-Reported  Bullying  and  Victimization  Variables  at  Wave  3 


Grades  1-3 


Grades  7-9 


Variable 

Victimization 

Bullying 

Victimization 

Bullying 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Frequency 

% 

Occurrence 

Not  at  all 

3,203 

53.6 

4,296 

72.0 

10,660 

77.4 

10,880 

79.5 

Only  once  or  twice 

1,745 

29.2 

1,333 

22.3 

2,031 

14.7 

1.987 

14.5 

2  or  3  times  a  month 

446 

7.5 

197 

3.3 

402 

2.9 

344 

2.5 

About  once  a  week 

297 

5.0 

90 

1.5 

312 

2.3 

196 

1.4 

Several  times  a  week 

281 

4.7 

49 

0.8 

375 

2.7 

279 

2.0 

Participants 

Respondents  n 

5,972 

100.0 

5,965 

100.0 

13,780 

100.0 

13,686 

100.0 

Missing  n 

955 

962 

2,723 

2,817 

Total  N 

6,927 

6,927 

16,503 

16,503 
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Peer  nominations  received  were  totaled  and  divided  by  the 
number  of  classmates  responding,  resulting  in  a  score  ranging  from 
0.00  to  1 .00  for  each  student  on  each  item.  The  proportion  scores 
were  averaged  across  the  three  items  for  each  scale.  The  partici¬ 
pant  role  scales  have  shown  good  internal  consistencies  (e.g., 
Salmivalli  &  Voeten,  2004),  and  in  the  present  sample,  Cronbach’s 
alpha  coefficients  were  .90  for  the  Bully  scale,  .86  for  the  Assistant 
scale,  .83  for  the  Reinforcer  scale,  .88  for  the  Defender  scale,  and 
.73  for  the  Victim  scale.  The  relatively  low  value  of  the  latter  is  an 
exception,  also  compared  with  results  from  another  sample  (Kama, 
Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Kaljonen,  et  al.,  2011).  Finally,  we 
examined  the  associations  among  these  behaviors  prior  to  inter¬ 
vention  in  Grades  7  and  8  (n  =  10,589).  There  were  strong  positive 
correlations  (rs  —  .76-85,  p  <  .001)  among  the  probullying 
behaviors  (bullying,  assisting,  and  reinforcing).  The  probullying 
behaviors  had  weak  negative  associations  with  defending  (rs  rang¬ 
ing  from  —.20  to  —.26,  p  <  .001)  but  positive  associations  with 
victimization  (rs  =  .12-15,  p  <  .001).  Defending  correlated  with 
victimization  only  weakly  (r  =  —.08,  p  <  .001). 


Results 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  Outcome  Variables 

Before  fitting  the  models,  we  examined  the  means  and  standard 
deviations,  without  statistical  tests  yet,  for  all  dependent  variables 
separately  for  the  intervention  and  control  groups  at  the  three 
waves  (Table  2).  The  comparisons  revealed  that,  in  general,  there 
was  an  overall  decrease  in  the  mean  levels  and  standard  deviations 
of  all  dependent  variables.  These  results  suggest  (a)  that  probul¬ 
lying  and  antibullying  (i.e.,  defending)  behaviors  as  well  as  vic¬ 
timization  decreased  over  time  and  (b)  that  students  became  more 
similar  over  time.  To  some  extent,  the  decreasing  trends  may  also 
be  a  result  of  attrition  (with  more  problematic  students  dropping 
out). 

In  pretest  measures  for  Grades  2-3  and  8-9,  the  differences  in 
averages  between  control  and  intervention  groups  were  small 
(ranging  from  0.00  to  0.01).  For  Grades  2  and  3,  there  was  a  clear 
positive  change  from  Wave  1  to  Wave  3  in  the  means  of  self- 


Table  2 

Descriptive  Statistics  for  the  Dependent  Variables  in  Grades  2-3  and  8-9:  Means  and  Standard  Deviations 


Control 

Intervention 

Variable 

Wave  1 

Wave  2 

Wave  3 

Wave  1 

Wave  2 

Wave  3 

Grades  2-3 

Self-reported  victimization 

M 

0.23 

0.16 

0.17 

0.22 

0.13 

0.13 

SD 

0.42 

0.37 

0.38 

0.42 

0.34 

0.33 

N 

1,987 

2,086 

2,018 

2,030 

2,230 

2,020 

Self-reported  bullying 

M 

0.07 

0.05 

0.06 

0.07 

0.04 

0.04 

SD 

0.25 

0.23 

0.23 

0.26 

0.20 

0.20 

N 

1,966 

2,083 

2,018 

2,027 

2,224 

2,019 

Grades  8-9 

Self-reported  victimization 

M 

0.10 

0.08 

0.07 

0.09 

0.06 

0.07 

SD 

0.30 

0.27 

0.26 

0.29 

0.24 

0.25 

N 

4,333 

4,360 

3,847 

5,694 

5,535 

5,252 

Self-reported  bullying 

M 

0.08 

0.06 

0.07 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

SD 

0.26 

0.23 

0.25 

0.25 

0.23 

0.23 

N 

4,327 

4,358 

3,816 

5,690 

5,530 

5,216 

Peer-reported  victimization 

M 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.06 

0.06 

0.05 

SD 

0.10 

0.09 

0.07 

0.09 

0.08 

0.07 

N 

4,633 

4,779 

4,488 

5,951 

5,940 

5,894 

Peer-reported  bullying 

M 

0.05 

0.05 

0.04 

0.05 

0.05 

U.U4 

SD 

0.10 

0.09 

0.07 

0.10 

0.09 

0.07 

N 

4,633 

4,779 

4,488 

5,951 

5,939 

5,885 

Peer-reported  assisting  _ 

M 

0.07 

0.06 

0.05 

0.07 

0.07 

(J.U5 

SD 

0.11 

0.10 

0.08 

0.11 

0.10 

0.07 

N 

4,633 

4,779 

4,488 

5,951 

5,939 

5,885 

Peer-reported  reinforcing 

M 

0.11 

0.11 

0.08 

0.12 

0.10 

0.07 

SD 

0.12 

0.11 

0.09 

0.12 

0.11 

0.09 

N 

4,633 

4,779 

4,488 

5,951 

5,939 

5,885 

Peer-reported  defending 

M 

0.09 

0.08 

0.07 

0.10 

0.08 

0.06 

SD 

0.10 

0.10 

0.09 

0.10 

0.10 

0.08 

N 

4,633 

4,779 

4,488 

5,951 

5,939 

5,885 
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reported  victimization  and  bullying,  whereas  for  Grades  8  and  9, 
the  intervention/control  differences  in  the  mean-level  changes 
were  more  mixed.  They  were  in  the  positive  direction  for  self- 
reported  bullying  and  peer-reported  reinforcing  but  in  the  negative 
direction  (i.e.,  the  change  being  more  positive  in  the  control  group) 
for  self-  and  peer-reported  victimization  and  defending  the  victims. 

Implementation  Fidelity 

We  also  examined  whether  the  schools  had  actually  used  the 
KiVa  program.  To  this  end,  we  calculated  school-level  means  and 
standard  deviations  for  the  implemented  lessons  and  themes.  In 
Grades  1-3,  the  teachers  had  given  on  average  nine  of  the  10 
prescribed  lessons  (M  =  9.1,  SD  =  1.1;  N  =  36).  The  lower 
secondary  schools  were  instructed  to  implement  four  themes  plus 
introductory  and  concluding  sessions,  which  amounts  to  six  com¬ 
ponents.  On  average,  the  teachers  had  implemented  five  of  the  six 
prescribed  components  (M  =  5.1,  SD  =  0.9;  N  =  32).  It  can  be 
noted  that  the  number  of  implemented  lessons  and  themes  corre¬ 
sponds  well  with  the  recommendations.  This  is,  as  one  could 
expect,  because  the  schools  were  participating  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Variances  and  Intraclass  Correlations 

We  estimated  the  variance  during  pretest  for  Grades  2-3  and 
8-9  (i.e.,  in  the  spring  of  Grades  1-2  and  7-8)  for  each  dependent 
variable  at  three  levels:  students,  classrooms,  and  schools  (Table 
3).  There  was  nonzero  variance  for  all  variables  at  each  level.  We 
also  calculated  intraclass  correlations  (ICCs),  which  provide  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  proportion  of  variance  due  to  differences  among 
students,  classrooms,  and  schools  (for  notation  and  formulas,  see 
the  note  for  Table  3).  Classroom-level  ICCs  were  higher  for 
peer-reported  (ICCs  =  .15-25)  than  for  self-reported  (ICCs  = 


Table  3 

Variance  Estimates  and  Intraclass  Correlations  for  Dependent 
Variables:  Student  (U),  Classroom  (V),  and  School  (F)  Levels 


Variance 

Intraclass 

correlations 

Variable 

uf 

ICC, 

ICC2 

Grades  2-3 

Self-reported  victimization 

1.304 

0.156 

0.074 

.15 

.05 

Self-reported  bullying 

2.616 

0.100 

0.085 

.07 

.03 

Grades  8-9 

Self-reported  victimization 

2.647 

0.157 

0.090 

.09 

.03 

Self-reported  bullying 

3.812 

0.241 

0.071 

.08 

.02 

Peer-reported  victimization 

0.734 

0.186 

0.025 

.22 

.03 

Peer-reported  bullying 

0.667 

0.099 

0.015 

.15 

.02 

Peer-reported  assisting 

0.745 

0.127 

0.020 

.16 

.02 

Peer-reported  reinforcing 

0.803 

0.205 

0.044 

.24 

.04 

Peer-reported  defending 

0.736 

0.186 

0.053 

.25 

.05 

Note.  All  variances  were  statistically  significant  (one-tailed  p-values  at 
least  <  .05,  but  mostly  p  <  .001),  except  for  between-classroom  variance 
for  self-reported  bullying  in  Grades  2  and  3  (p  =  .059).  of  =  variance 
between  students;  cr^  =  variance  between  classrooms;  of  =  vari¬ 
ance  between  schools;  ICC  =  intraclass  correlation.  ICC,  =  proportion 
of  total  variance  at  the  classroom  level  and  the  school  level:  ICC,  = 
(07  +  dj)  /  (of  +  of  +  of).  ICC2  =  proportion  of  total  variance  at 
the  school  level:  ICC2  =  (of)  /  (of  +  of  +  df). 


.07-.  15)  data.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however,  that  ICCs  at  the 
classroom  level  include  both  classroom-  and  school-level  variance 
(classrooms  are  nested  within  schools).  The  highest  proportions  of 
variance  associated  with  classroom  or  school  factors  were  obtained 
for  peer  reports  of  defending  (ICC  =  .25),  reinforcing  (ICC  = 
.24),  and  victimization  (ICC  =  .22).  For  all  outcomes,  the 
classroom-level  variance  was  clearly  higher  than  the  school-level 
variance.  Between-school  variance  was  highest  for  peer-reported 
defending  (ICC  =  .05),  and,  in  Grades  2-3,  for  self-reported 
victimization  (ICC  =  .05).  Overall,  these  ICCs  show  that  students 
sharing  the  same  social  environment  were  more  alike  than  students 
from  different  classrooms  or  schools. 

Multilevel  Models 

We  used  multilevel  modeling  with  MLwiN  Version  2.22 
(Rasbash,  Charlton,  Browne,  Healy,  &  Cameron,  2009)  to  es¬ 
timate  the  intervention  effects  in  the  presence  of  the  nested  data 
structures.  In  a  nested  data  structure,  the  observations  are 
nonindependent:  Children  from  the  same  classroom  or  school 
are  more  likely  to  be  similar  in  their  responses  than  children 
from  a  different  social  context.  If  not  modeled,  this  noninde¬ 
pendence  may  produce  inaccurate  standard  errors  (Raudenbush 
&  Bryk,  2002).  Multilevel  regression  models  are  therefore 
preferable  to  traditional  regression  models  because  of  their 
ability  to  accurately  estimate  the  standard  errors  by  decompos¬ 
ing  the  total  variance  into  the  various  hierarchical  levels  of  the 
data  (Snijders  &  Bosker,  1999). 

The  data  sets  for  Grades  2-3  and  8  -9  contained  three  measure¬ 
ments;  these  were  treated  as  a  separate  level,  time  points  within 
students.  We  fitted  four-level  models  to  represent  change  over 
time,  individual  student  differences,  differences  between  class¬ 
rooms,  and  between-school  differences.  We  examined  the  gains 
for  KiVa  schools  compared  with  control  schools  after  controlling 
for  baseline  levels  of  the  variable  of  interest,  gender,  age,  and 
language  of  instruction  at  school  (Finnish  or  Swedish).  The  models 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  models  in  the  previous  study  on  KiVa 
program  effects  in  Grades  4-6  (Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta, 
Kaljonen,  et  al.,  2011);  the  model  specification  is  described  in 
detail  in  the  online  supplemental  appendix.  For  the  dichotomous 
self-reports  of  victimization  and  bullying,  logistic  regression  anal¬ 
ysis  was  used. 

Because  gender  and  age  are  important  predictors  of  bullying  and 
victimization  (see,  e.g.,  Salmivalli  &  Voeten,  2004;  Whitney  & 
Smith,  1993),  we  included  them  as  covariates  in  all  models.  It  is 
known  that  not  only  means  but  also  variances  of  bullying-related 
variables  may  differ  between  boys  and  girls  (Salmivalli  &  Voeten, 
2004).  Therefore,  student-level  variance  was  specified  as  a  func¬ 
tion  of  gender.  In  addition,  gender  and  age  were  also  entered  as 
predictors  at  the  classroom  level  (i.e.,  proportion  of  boys  and 
average  age  of  children  in  the  classroom).  The  inclusion  of  these 
covariates  enabled  us  to  control  for  their  effects  and  to  investigate 
their  potential  interactions  with  the  intervention  effects.  We  added 
also  the  language  of  instruction  into  our  models,  because  earlier 
analyses  have  shown  that  Swedish-speaking  minority  students  may 
report  lower  levels  of  bullying  and  victimization  than  Finnish¬ 
speaking  students  (Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Kaljonen,  et 
al.,  2011).  Furthermore,  it  has  been  previously  argued  that  in 
Finland,  the  Swedish-speaking  minority  deviates  positively 
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in  some  respects  from  the  Finnish-speaking  majority,  for  instance, 
in  juvenile  delinquency  (Obstbaum,  2006). 

There  were  several  dummy-coded  variables  in  the  models.  To 
test  intervention  effects  at  Waves  2  and  3  separately,  we  coded  the 
three  waves  of  data  collection  with  two  dummy  variables:  Time  2, 
or  T2  (Wave  2  =  1,  other  waves  =  0),  and  T3  (Wave  3  =  1,  other 
waves  =  0).  In  addition,  gender  (girls  =  0,  boys  =  1),  language  of 
instruction  (Finnish  =  0,  Swedish  =  1),  and  condition  (control 
school  =  0.  intervention  school  =  1)  were  entered  into  the  models 
with  dummy  coding.  Student  age  was  centered  around  the 
average  age  of  the  students  in  Grade  2  for  the  Grades  2-3  data 
or  in  Grade  8  for  the  Grades  8-9  data  (grand-mean  centering, 
see  Enders  &  Tofigi,  2007).  This  implies  that  the  intercepts  and 
the  variance  components  estimated  refer  to  these  average  ages 
rather  than  to  the  age  of  zero,  which  would  not  make  sense. 


Furthermore,  at  the  classroom  level,  we  included  average  age  of 
the  students  in  the  classroom  ( AgeCl ),  which  is  highly  corre¬ 
lated  with  grade  level,  and  proportion  of  boys  in  the  classroom 
( BoyCl )  to  test  the  difference  between  within-classroom  and 
between-classroom  regressions  (see,  e.g.,  Snijders  &  Bosker, 
1999,  pp.  27-29,  and  especially  pp.  52-56)  and  to  take  the 
influence  of  the  classroom  context  on  bullying  and  victimiza¬ 
tion  into  account.  Given  our  grand-mean  centering  and  inclu¬ 
sion  of  classroom  means  in  the  models,  the  student-level  coef¬ 
ficients  of  age  and  gender  in  Tables  4  and  5  measure  the  effects 
of  age  and  gender  within  classrooms;  the  classroom-level  co¬ 
efficients  for  age  and  gender  measure  the  extent  to  which  these 
effects  at  the  classroom  level  differ  from  those  at  the  student 
level.  The  classroom-level  coefficients  therefore  indicate 
whether  the  classroom  average  age  or  the  gender  composition 


Table  4 


Multilevel  Modeling  Results:  Intervention  Effects  for 

Self-Reported  Victimization  and  Bullying  in 

Grades  2-3  and  8-9 

Grades  2-3 

Grades  8- 

-9 

Variable 

Victimization 

Bullying 

Victimization 

Bullying 

Baseline 

Intercept 

Student  level 

-1.38*** 

-3.31*** 

-2.37*** 

-3.00*** 

Boy 

0.48*** 

1 .22*** 

0.53*** 

0.80*** 

Age 

Classroom  level 

— 

— 

0.09 

0.12* 

BoyCl 

-0.06 

— 

0.50 

— 

AgeCl 

School  level 

— 

— 

-0.29** 

Swedish 

-0.40** 

-0.84*** 

— 

— 

Intervention 

-0.02 

0.04 

0.03 

-0.13 

Intervention  X  Boy 

-0.10 

— 

-0.16 

— 

Intervention  X  BoyCl 

0.91 

— 

- 1 .00* 

— 

Change  by  Wave  2 

T2 

Student  level 

-0.44*** 

-0.24* 

-0.40*** 

-0.26*** 

Boy  X  T2 

— 

— 

0.18* 

— 

Age  X  T2 

School  level 

— 

“ 

0.18** 

Intervention  X  T2 

-0.21* 

-0.34* 

-0.19* 

0.08 

Change  by  Wave  3 

-0.15 

T3 

Student  level 

-0.22* 

-0.15 

-0.54*** 

Boy  X  T3 

Classroom  level 

-0.29* 

0.36*** 

BoyCl  X  T3 

School  level 

0.75 

Intervention  X  T3 

-0.49** 

-0.36* 

-0.04 

-0.08 

Intervention  X  Boy  X  T3 

0.44* 

— 

— 

— 

Intervention  X  BoyCl  X  T3 

-1.67* 

— 

— 

— 

Variance  components 

Student  level 

Baseline  for  girls 

1.965*** 

6.879*** 

3  87 1  *** 

6.414*** 

Baseline  for  boys 

Classroom  level 

1.626*** 

2.591*** 

2.742*** 

3.015*’* 

0.432*** 

0.530** 

Intercept 

Boy 

0.167*** 

0.575** 

1.053** 

0.382*** 

0.601*** 

School  level 

0.065** 

Intercept 

0.048* 

0.014 

0.088** 

Note.  Estimates  of  covariances  omitted.  An  em  dash  indicates  that  the  estimate  was  not  included  in  the  model. 
Cl  =  classroom  level;  T2  =  Time  2;  T3  =  Time  3. 

*  p  <  .05.  **/?  <  .01.  ***  p  <  .001  (one-tailed  tests  for  variances). 
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Table  5 

Multilevel  Modeling  Results:  Intervention  Effects  for  Peer-Reported  Victimization,  Bullying,  and 


Bystander  Behaviors  in  Grades  8-9 


Variable 

Victimization 

Bullying 

Bystander  behavior 

Assisting  Reinforcing 

Defending 

Baseline 

Intercept 

-0.09 

-0.25*** 

-0.34*** 

-0.40*** 

0.40*** 

Student  level 

Boy 

Q  J9*** 

0.61*** 

0.80*** 

0.92*** 

-0.71*** 

Age 

0.07* 

0.05** 

— 

0.04 

0.03 

Classroom  level 

Boy  Cl 

-0.39** 

-0.10 

-0.45** 

-0.30 

0.26 

AgeCl 

0.03 

0.01 

— 

-0.07 

-0.12 

School  level 

Intervention 

-0.03 

-0.01 

0.03 

-0.09 

0.02 

Intervention  X  Boy 

— 

0.03 

0.00 

0.03 

0.03 

Intervention  X  Age 

-0.09* 

— 

— 

0.02 

-0.01 

Intervention  X  BoyCl 

— 

0.27 

0.33 

0.34 

-0.40 

Intervention  X  AgeCl 

0.13 

— 

— 

0.17* 

0.05 

Change  by  Wave  2 

T2 

0.10*** 

0.03 

0.05** 

0.05* 

-0.01 

Student  level 

Boy  X  T2 

-0.04* 

-0.02 

-0.05’ 

-0.05’ 

0.08*** 

Age  X  T2 

0.02 

-0.02 

— 

— 

— 

Classroom  level 

BoyCl  X  T2 

0.32*** 

0.11 

0.30*** 

0.07 

0.26** 

AgeCl  X  T2 

-0.21*** 

• — 

— 

— 

— 

School  level 

Intervention  X  T2 

-0.06** 

0.02 

-0.01 

-0.02 

-0.05* 

Intervention  X  Boy  X  T2 

— 

-0.04 

-0.03 

-0.03 

-0.03 

Intervention  X  Age  X  T2 

0.01 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Intervention  X  BoyCl  X  T2 

— 

-0.31 

-0.59*** 

-0.21 

0.25* 

Intervention  X  AgeCl  X  T2 

0.13** 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Change  by  Wave  3 

T3 

0.14*** 

0.08*** 

0.09*** 

0.12*’* 

-0.14*** 

Student  level 

Boy  X  T3 

-0.11*** 

-0.11*** 

-0.12*** 

-0.15*** 

0.18*** 

Age  X  T3 

-0.02 

-0.06*** 

— 

-0.03 

-0.03 

Classroom  level 

BoyCl  X  T3 

— 

-0.01 

— 

— 

0.35*** 

AgeCl  X  T3 

-0.15**’ 

— 

— 

-0.08*** 

0.10’ 

School  level 

Intervention  X  T3 

-0.10*** 

0.00 

-0.06* 

-0.02 

-0.10*** 

Intervention  X  Boy  X  T3 

-0.09** 

-0.10* 

-0.16*** 

— 

Intervention  X  Age  X  T3 

0.08** 

— 

— 

— 

0.05 

Intervention  X  BoyCl  X  T3 

— 

-0.36** 

— 

— 

— 

Intervention  X  AgeCl  X  T3 

0.02 

— 

— 

— 

-0.11* 

Variance  components 

Student  level 

Baseline  for  girls 

0.694*** 

0.366*** 

0.382*** 

0.426*** 

0.696*** 

Baseline  for  boys 

0.793*** 

0.768’** 

0.810*** 

0.702**’ 

0.501*** 

T2 

0.656*** 

0.509*** 

0.522*** 

0.568*** 

0.665*** 

T3 

0.801*** 

0.651*** 

0.670*** 

0.725**’ 

0.834*** 

Classroom  level 

Intercept 

0.183*** 

0.101*** 

0.141*** 

0.226*** 

0.200*** 

School  level 

Intercept 

0.024* 

0.011** 

0.014** 

0.023** 

0.033*** 

Note.  Estimates  of  covariances  omitted.  An  em  dash  indicates  that  the  estimate  was  not  included  in  the  model. 
Cl  =  classroom  level;  T2  =  Time  2;  T3  =  Time  3. 

*  p  <  .05.  **  p  <  .01.  ***  p  <  .001  (one-tailed  tests  for  variances). 


has  effects  on  the  outcome  over  and  above  the  individual 
student’s  age  or  gender. 

The  models  contained  several  interaction  terms.  The  interven¬ 
tion  effects  were  represented  by  the  coefficients  for  the  interaction 
terms  Intervention  X  T2  and  Intervention  X  T3,  and  they  can  be 


interpreted  as  intervention-control  differences  in  the  average 
change  scores  by  Waves  2  and  3.  More  specifically,  the  model  was 
defined  as  follows:  Ytijk  is  used  to  indicate  time  points,  i  is  used  for 
individual  students,  j  is  used  to  denote  classrooms,  and  k  to  denote 
schools: 
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Ym  =  bQijk  +  buntijk  +  b2lT3tljk  +  b2iBoyijk  +  bAAgeijk 

+  b5BoyCljk  +  b^AgeClp  +  b-,BoyT2tijk  +  b%BoyTStijk 
+  b^AgeTl^  +  bl0AgeT3,ijk  +  buBoyClT2tijk 
+  bnBoyClTitljk  +  biy\geClT2tijk  +  buAgeClTitijk 
+  bx5Swedishk  +  b[bInterventionk  +  bxlInter\’entionT2tjjk 
+  bx%InterventionThtijk. 

Furthermore,  we  examined  moderator  effects  of  gender  and  age 
of  the  student,  to  see  whether  intervention  effects  were  dependent 
on  student  or  classroom  characteristics.  This  was  tested  by  includ¬ 
ing  the  terms  Intervention  X  Age  X  T2,  Intervention  X  Classroom 
Average  Age  X  T2,  Intervention  X  Age  X  T3,  Intervention  X 
Classroom  Average  Age  X  T3,  Intervention  X  Boy  X  T2,  Inter¬ 
vention  X  Classroom  Proportion  of  Boys  X  T2,  Intervention  X 
Boy  X  T3,  Intervention  X  Classroom  Proportion  of  Boys  X  T3. 
We  tested  these  interactions  with  multivariate  Wald  tests.  Statis¬ 
tically  nonsignificant  interaction  effects  were  removed  from  the 
models  unless  they  were  needed  because  of  significant  higher 
order  interactions.  To  achieve  model  parsimony  and  convergence, 
we  omitted  some  random  effects,  and  we  deleted  all  covariates 
with  statistically  nonsignificant  effects  from  the  models  (for  details 
of  final  models,  see  Tables  4  and  5).  The  random  part  of  the 
models  was  kept  as  simple  as  possible  and  the  same  across  depen¬ 
dent  variables,  but  variance  heterogeneity  by  gender  was  allowed 
at  the  student  level.  Random  slopes  of  the  time  variables  were 
introduced  both  at  the  classroom  and  school  levels  but  were 
omitted  in  all  final  models  because  of  estimation  problems  with 
some  models  (in  these  models,  it  appeared  not  to  be  possible  to  get 
appropriate  parameter  estimates  when  random  slopes  for  the  time 
variables  were  included).  In  those  cases,  estimates  were  obtained 
that  implied  correlations  larger  than  1.0  between  slope  and 
intercept.  Parameter  estimates  remained  practically  the  same 
whether  the  random  slopes  were  in  the  model.  So,  conclusions 
were  not  affected  by  this  simplification  of  the  models.  At  the 
classroom  level,  random  slopes  for  gender  were  allowed  when 
they  were  statistically  significant.  But  in  the  models  for  Table 
5,  these  slopes  for  gender  were  removed,  because  in  these 
variables  there  were  only  minor  differences  in  classroom-level 
variances  between  boys  and  girls  and  because  the  removal  did 
not  affect  the  other  results. 

When  statistically  significant  moderator  effects  were  found, 
predictors  were  recentered  to  test  the  simple  slopes  (Aiken  & 
West,  1991).  Age  was  recentered  from  the  average  value  at 
Grade  8  (or  Grade  2)  to  the  average  value  in  Grade  9  (Grade  3) 
to  test  the  simple  slopes,  both  at  the  student  and  classroom 
levels.  If  a  moderator  effect  of  gender  was  found,  boy  was 
recoded  at  student  level  (boy  =  0,  girl  =  1),  and  the  classroom 
proportion  of  boys  was  recentered  to  various  values  ranging 
from  low  (35%  boys;  M  -  1  SD),  to  average  (50%  boys),  to 
high  (65%  boys;  M  +  1  SD). 

Results  From  the  Multilevel  Models 

We  used  in  total  seven  dependent  variables:  self-reported  bul¬ 
lying  and  victimization,  peer-reported  bullying  and  victimization, 
and  three  peer-reported  bystanders’  behaviors  (assisting,  reinforc¬ 


ing,  defending);  the  peer  reports  were  obtained  only  in  Grades  7-9. 
Because  of  skewness  in  the  distributions  of  the  continuous  depen¬ 
dent  variables,  we  transformed  them  into  normal  scores  (Blom, 
1958).  The  method  used  creates  z  scores  corresponding  to  the 
estimated  cumulative  proportions.  After  transformation,  the  new 
distribution  resembled  more  closely  a  normal  distribution  than  the 
raw-score  distribution  did  (e.g.,  Crocker  &  Algina,  2008,  pp. 
442-444).  To  achieve  simplicity  and  brevity  of  presentation,  we 
explicated  only  the  Wave-3  results  for  Grades  2-3  and  8-9  in  the 
text.  The  interested  reader  may  want  to  compare  them  with  the 
Wave-2  results  included  in  the  tables.  A  summary  of  the  Grade- 1 
and  Grade-7  results  (from  the  posttest-only  design)  is  provided  in 
the  online  supplementary  appendix. 

Statistical  tests.  Tables  4  and  5  present  the  parameter  esti¬ 
mates  for  the  final  models  for  each  criterion  variable  in  Grades  2-3 
and  8-9,  including  the  results  for  Waves  2  and  3  (T2  and  T3). 
Unstandardized  regression  coefficients  and  variance  components 
are  reported,  and  for  the  dichotomized  self-reports,  logistic  regres¬ 
sion  coefficients  are  shown  (Table  4).  There  were  residual  vari¬ 
ances  at  Levels  2,  3,  and  4  but  not  at  Level  1,  because  two  dummy 
variables  were  used  to  represent  the  three  time  points.  The  tables 
contain  only  the  residual  variances  at  the  student,  classroom,  and 
school  levels  plus  random  slope  variances  at  the  student  (Table  5) 
or  classroom  (Table  4)  levels,  omitting  all  covariances. 

Baseline  equivalency  between  control  and  intervention 
schools.  In  Tables  4  and  5,  the  coefficients  for  the  intervention 
variable  represent  the  differences  between  control  and  intervention 
schools  at  baseline.  In  examining  the  descriptive  statistics,  we 
already  noted  that  these  differences  were  small  (Table  2),  and  here 
it  can  be  seen  that  they  are  not  statistically  significant,  except  for 
a  few  interaction  effects. 

Intervention  effects  at  Wave  3:  Grades  2-3  and  8-9. 
Intervention  results  concerning  self-reported  bullying  and  victim¬ 
ization  are  reported  in  Table  4.  Compared  with  the  control  school 
students,  second  and  third  grade  boys  and  girls  in  KiVa  schools 
bullied  less  ( b  =  -0.36,  p  =  .036).  For  victimization,  however, 
the  effect  depended  on  gender  at  both  the  student  ( b  =  0.44,  p  = 
.017)  and  the  classroom  ( b  =  -1.67,  p  =  .029)  levels.  In  other 
words,  there  were  two  separate  interaction  effects:  Intervention  X 
Boy  X  T3  and  Intervention  X  Classroom  Proportion  of  Boys  X 
T3.  Together,  these  interactions  imply  that  the  significant  reduc¬ 
tion  of  victimization  associated  with  the  intervention.  Intervention 
X  T3,  was  restricted  to  girls  in  classrooms  with  an  average 
proportion  (50%)  of  boys  ( b  =  -0.49,  p  =  .001).  This  reduction 
became  even  stronger  when  the  proportion  of  boys  increased  (with 
65%  boys,  b  =  -0.74,  p  <  .001).  The  reduction  of  victimization, 
however,  was  not  significant  for  girls  in  classrooms  with  a  low 
proportion  (35%)  of  boys  ( b  =  -0.23,  p  =  .179).  For  boys,  the 
reduction  of  victimization  at  Wave  3  approached  statistical  signif¬ 
icance  only  in  classrooms  with  65%  boys  ( b  =  -0.30,  p  =  .055). 
For  students  in  Grades  8-9,  the  intervention  showed  no  statisti¬ 
cally  significant  effects  on  self-reported  bullying  or  victimization. 

The  intervention  effects  on  peer-reported  outcomes  in  Grades 
8-9  are  presented  in  Table  5.  The  intervention  reduced  peer- 
reported  victimization  ( b  =  —0.10,  p  <  .001).  There  was  an 
interaction  with  age  of  student  ( b  =  0.08,  p  <  .01),  however. 
Victimization  decreased  significantly  for  younger  students  (at  or 
below  the  average  for  students  in  Grade  8),  but  for  students  who 
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were  at  the  average  age  for  Grade  9,  there  was  hardly  any  effect 
(b  =  -0.01,  p  =  .670). 

The  intervention  effect  on  peer-reported  bullying  was  statisti¬ 
cally  nonsignificant  ( b  =  0.00,  p  —  .854;  Table  5).  But  because  of 
interaction  effects  (i.e.,  Intervention  X  Boy  X  T3  and  Interven¬ 
tion  X  Classroom  Proportion  of  Boys  X  T3),  this  result  applies 
only  to  girls  in  classrooms  with  an  average  proportion  of  boys.  At 
the  student  level,  there  was  a  significant  interaction  with  gender 
(. b  =  -0.09,  p  <  .01),  and  the  interaction  was  significantly 
stronger  at  the  classroom  than  at  the  individual  level  ( b  —  —0.36, 
p  =  .008).  By  probing  the  interactions,  we  found  that  bullying  was 
reduced  for  boys  and  the  more  so  when  the  proportion  of  boys  in 
the  classroom  was  higher  (35%  boys,  b  =  —0.04,  p  =  .237;  50% 
boys,  b  =  —0.09,  p  <  .001;  65%  boys,  b  —  —0.15,  p  <  .001). 
Bullying  was  not  reduced  for  girls,  but  the  effect  approached 
statistical  significance  when  a  girl  was  in  a  classroom  with  a  high 
proportion  of  boys  (with  65%  boys,  b  =  —0.07,  p  =  .060). 

According  to  the  Table  5  results,  the  intervention  reduced  as¬ 
sisting  ( b  —  —0.06,  p  =  .010).  This  intervention  effect  applied  to 
girls;  for  boys,  the  intervention  effect  was  stronger,  shown  by  the 
significant  interaction  with  gender  at  the  student  level  ( b  =  —0.10, 
p  =  .001).  More  specifically,  a  significant  reduction  of  assisting 
was  seen  for  both  girls  (b  —  —0.06,  p  =  .010)  and  boys  ( b  = 
-0.16,  p  =  .023). 

For  peer-reported  reinforcing,  the  intervention  effect  was  statis¬ 
tically  nonsignificant  (b  =  —0.02,  p  =  .473;  Table  5).  Due  to  an 
interaction,  this  result,  however,  applies  only  to  girls:  There  was  an 
interaction  effect  with  gender  at  the  student  level  (b  =  —  0.16,  p  < 
.001).  Although  for  girls,  the  intervention  effect  at  Wave  3  was  not 
statistically  significant;  for  boys,  a  larger  and  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  reduction  of  reinforcing  was  observed  (b  =  —0.18  ,p<  .001). 

The  intervention  effect  on  defending  was  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant,  but  it  was  not  in  the  expected  direction  (b  =  —0.10,  p  <  .001; 
Table  5).  That  is,  defending  the  victims  decreased  in  the  interven¬ 
tion  condition.  The  intervention  effect  appeared  the  same  for  boys 
and  girls  but  differed  by  age.  The  negative  effect  on  defending  did 
not  depend  on  the  age  of  the  student  (b  =  0.05,  p  =  .292)  but 
increased  with  the  average  age  in  the  classroom  ( b  =  —0.1 1,  p  = 
.041).  There  was  no  significant  effect  for  older  students  in  a 
classroom  with  primarily  younger  classmates  (more  specifically, 
for  students  whose  age  was  equal  to  the  Grade-9  average  but  who 
were  in  classrooms  with  average  age  equal  to  the  Grade-8  average 
[b  =  -0.06,  p  =  .219]).  For  students  in  Grade-9  classrooms,  the 
negative  effect  on  defending  became  larger  (b  =  —  0.16,  p  <  .001 
and  b  =  —0.21,  p  <  .001 ,  for  average  student  ages  at  Grades  8  and 
9,  respectively). 

Effect  sizes.  We  calculated  effect  sizes  for  the  intervention  at 
Waves  2  and  3:  model-based  odds  ratios  (ORs)  for  the  dichoto¬ 
mous  self-reports  and  Cohen’s  ds  for  the  continuous  variables 
(Tables  6  and  7).  The  calculations  were  done  assuming  an  average 
proportion  of  boys  in  classroom  (about  50%).  The  odds  ratios  were 
converted  to  represent  the  odds  of  being  a  bully  or  a  victim  in  a 
control  school  compared  with  the  respective  odds  in  an  interven¬ 
tion  school.  For  Cohen’s  ds,  an  effect  size  with  a  positive  sign 
stands  here  for  a  positive  (i.e.,  desired)  intervention  effect. 

The  Wave-3  results  show  that  in  Grades  2-3,  the  odds  of  being 
a  victim  or  a  bully  were  approximately  1.5  times  larger  in  the 
control  schools  than  in  the  intervention  schools.  The  only  excep¬ 
tion  was  for  boys  in  Grades  2-3,  for  whom  there  was  no  interven- 


Table  6 

Odds  Ratios  and  95%  Confidence  Intervals  for  the  Intervention 
Effects  in  Grades  2-3  and  8-9 


Variable 

Wave  2  odds 
ratio  [95%  Cl] 

Wave  3  odds 
ratio  [95%  Cl] 

Grades  2-3 

Victimization 

1.23  [1.04,  1.42] 

— 

Girls 

— 

1.63  [1.34,  1.91] 

Boys 

— 

1.04  [0.79,  1.30] 

Bullying 

1.41  [1.07,  1.75] 

1.43  [1.10,  1.77] 

Grades  8-9 

Victimization 

1.21  [1.04,  1.38] 

1.04  [0.86,  1.22] 

Bullying 

0.93  [0.73,  1.12] 

1.08  [0.88,  1.28] 

Note.  A  confidence  interval  that  does  not  include  1 .00  implies  that  p  < 
.05.  An  em  dash  indicates  that  the  effect  size  was  not  calculated. 
Cl  =  confidence  interval. 

tion  effect  on  victimization  (OR  =  1.04).  For  Grades  8-9,  the 
results  were  not  statistically  significant. 

In  Grades  8  -9,  the  largest  effects  on  peer  reports  were  obtained 
at  Wave  3  for  boys’  reinforcing  (d  =  0.19),  assisting  (d  =  0.18), 
and  bullying  (d  =  0.11),  and  for  victimization  among  both  boys 
and  girls  in  Grade  8  (d  =  0.10).  Many  effect  sizes  for  the  peer- 
reported  variables  in  Grades  8  and  9  depended  on  the  proportion  of 
boys  in  the  classroom.  Typically,  positive  intervention  effects 
increased  when  the  proportion  of  boys  was  higher.  All  other  effect 
sizes  were  small,  and  several  of  them  rather  close  to  zero. 

To  make  the  results  of  the  KiVa  program  comparable  with 
previous  studies  (Farrington  &  Ttofi,  2010),  we  estimated  how 
much  the  entire  KiVa  program  reduced  the  odds  for  bullying  and 
victimization  and  the  prevalence  of  these  problems.  To  this  end, 
we  used  the  whole  KiVa  project  sample  comprising  of  Grades  1-9 
students  from  the  two  phases  of  the  randomized  controlled  trial 
evaluation  of  the  program.  We  included  into  the  calculations  those 
students  who  had  gained  parental  permission  to  participate  and 
who  had  responded  both  at  pretest  and  posttest  (except  for  Grades 
1  and  7  for  which  only  posttest  was  included).  The  total  sample 
size  was  24,138  for  victimization  and  24,002  for  bullying  (with 
response  rates  of  70%  and  69%).  We  categorized  the  students  into 
victims,  bullies,  and  noninvolved  children  by  dichotomizing  the 
self-reported  bullying  and  victimization,  as  described  previously. 
We  calculated  odds  ratios  for  victimization  and  bullying,  control¬ 
ling  for  the  pretest  differences  (except  for  Grades  1  and  7,  where 
it  was  not  possible).  Next,  average  weighted  means  were  calcu¬ 
lated  across  the  grade  levels,  and  the  standard  errors  were  cor¬ 
rected  for  clustering  at  the  school  level  by  multiplying  them  with 
the  design  effect  (based  on  the  ICCs  and  the  average  school  sizes 
in  our  sample;  for  the  formulas,  see  Farrington  &  Ttofi,  2010).  For 
victimization,  the  odds  ratios  were  1.33,  1.53,  and  1.13,  and  for 
bullying  1.50,  1.41,  and  1.21  in  Grades  1-3,  4-6,  and  7-9, 
respectively.  The  effect  sizes  were  larger  in  primary  school 
(Grades  1-6)  than  in  secondary  school  (Grades  7-9).  The  average 
weighted  odds  ratios  across  all  grade  levels  were  for  victimization 
1.28  with  95%  confidence  interval  (Cl)  [1.17,  1.40]  and  for  bul¬ 
lying  1.30  with  95%  Cl  [1.15,  1.48].  Therefore,  the  odds  of  being 
a  victim  or  being  a  bully  were  about  1.3  times  higher  for  a 
control-school  student  than  for  a  student  in  an  intervention  school. 
This  corresponds  to  a  reduction  of  about  20%  in  the  prevalence  of 
bullying  and  victimization. 
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Table  7 


Cohen's  ds  for  the  Intervention  Effects  in  Grades  8-9 


Wave  2 

Wave  3 

Peer-reported  victimization 

Grade  8 

0.06 

0.10 

Grade  9 

-0.08 

0.01 

Peer-reported  bullying 

Boys 

0.02 

0.11 

Girls 

-0.03 

0.00 

Peer-reported  assisting 

Boys 

0.04 

0.18 

Girls 

0.01 

0.06 

Peer-reported  reinforcing 

Boys 

0.05 

0.19 

Girls 

0.02 

0.02 

Peer-reported  defending 

Boys 

-0.08 

— 

Girls 

-0.05 

— 

Grade  8 

— 

-0.11 

Grade  9 

— 

-0.17 

Note.  Effect  sizes  were  computed  as  gain  for  intervention  group  minus 
gain  for  control  group.  Cohen's  d  was  calculated  as  the  adjusted  group 
mean  difference  divided  by  unadjusted  pooled  within-group  standard  de¬ 
viation: 

b 

(n,  -  1  )SD2]  +  (n2  ~  1  )SD\ 
n,  +  n2 

where  b  is  the  coefficient  for  the  intervention’s  effect,  which  represents  the 
group  mean  difference  adjusted  for  student-  and  school-level  covariates 
(Intervention  X  T2  or  Intervention  X  T3);  and  n2  are  the  student-level 
sample  sizes;  and  SDl  and  SD2  are  the  student-level  unadjusted  pretest 
standard  deviations  for  the  intervention  group  and  the  control  group, 
respectively.  The  sign  of  b  was  determined  such  that  a  positive  d  always 
signifies  a  positive  (i.e.,  desired)  intervention  effect.  All  the  results  are 
provided  in  the  table  regardless  of  their  statistical  significance.  An  em  dash 
indicates  that  the  effect  size  was  not  calculated. 


Discussion 

The  present  study  examined  the  effectiveness  of  the  KiVa 
program  for  Grades  1-3  and  7-9,  and  it  thereby  complements  the 
previous  findings  for  Grades  4-6  (Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskip- 
arta,  Kaljonen,  et  al„  2011).  The  results  indicate  that  KiVa  is 
effective  in  reducing  bullying  and  victimization  not  only  in  Grades 
4-6  but  in  Grades  1-3  as  well.  In  Grades  8-9,  there  were  signif¬ 
icant  positive  effects  on  four  of  the  five  peer-reported  outcomes, 
but  these  effects  depended  on  student  and  classroom  characteris¬ 
tics.  In  contrast  to  Grades  4-6,  no  significant  positive  effects  were 
found  on  any  of  the  other  outcomes.1  As  a  whole,  the  intervention 
effects  on  bullying  and  victimization  appeared  larger  and  more 
consistent  in  elementary  than  in  lower  secondary  schools.  The 
current  study  thus  makes  a  unique  contribution  to  the  literature  (a) 
by  providing  new  knowledge  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  KiVa 
antibullying  intervention  program  and  (b)  by  supplying  evidence 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  for  students  and  classrooms 
varying  in  age  and  gender. 

A  comparison  of  the  effect  sizes  across  the  present  and  the 
previous  study  (Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Kaljonen,  et  al., 
2011),  provides  a  somewhat  complicated  pattern  of  results.  Nev¬ 
ertheless,  on  the  basis  of  odds  ratios  calculated  in  the  same  way  for 
the  whole  KiVa  sample,  it  seems  that  the  intervention  effects  on 


self-reported  victimization  and  bullying  are  generally  larger  in 
Grades  1-6  than  in  Grades  7-9.  Compared  with  previous  studies, 
the  overall  effect  sizes  in  the  present  study  for  Grades  1-9  ( ORs 

1.28  and  1.30  for  victimization  and  bullying,  respectively)  corre¬ 
spond  well  to  the  results  of  a  recent  meta-analysis  (Farrington  & 
Ttofi,  2010),  which  showed  that  the  average  odds  ratio  for  anti¬ 
bullying  intervention  programs  (excluding  the  KiVa  program)  was 

1.29  (95%  Cl  [1.17,  1.41])  for  victimization  and  1.36  (95%  Cl 
[1.26,  1.47])  for  bullying  (David  P.  Farrington,  personal  commu¬ 
nication,  March  8,  2010).  Furthermore,  the  KiVa  program  effects 
are  larger  than  the  average  effects  for  studies  with  randomized 
design  for  victimization  (OR  =  1.17,  95%  Cl  [1.00,  1.37])  and  for 
bullying  (OR  =  1.10,  95%  Cl  [0.97,  1.26];  Farrington,  2010). 

With  regard  to  other  outcomes  measured  only  in  Grades  4-9, 
the  intervention  effects  were  larger  and  more  consistent  in  Grades 
4-6  than  in  Grades  7-9.  In  both  samples,  the  intervention  effects 
on  peer-reported  bullying,  victimization,  assisting,  and  reinforcing 
were  at  least  equally  large  compared  with  the  effects  on  self- 
reported  bullying  and  victimization. 

In  Grades  8  and  9,  positive  and  significant  effects  were  found  on 
four  of  the  five  peer-reported  role  scales  (victimization,  bullying, 
assisting,  and  reinforcing).  But  the  size  of  the  intervention  effects 
depended  on  gender  and  sometimes  also  on  age.  In  several  in¬ 
stances,  there  were  stronger  effects  for  boys  and  in  classrooms 
with  a  high  proportion  of  boys.  No  statistically  significant  effects 
were  found  in  Grade  7  for  the  peer-reported  outcomes,  and  most  of 
the  effect  sizes  were  close  to  zero.  These  results  are  less  depend¬ 
able  because  of  the  lacking  pretest,  however.  We  had  no  specific 
prior  hypotheses  about  the  moderating  effects  of  gender  or  age, 
which  makes  the  analyses  somewhat  explorative,  and  the  results 
should  be  replicated  in  further  studies.  The  stronger  positive  ef¬ 
fects  for  boys  may  be  a  consequence  of  boys’  high  scores  that 
make  them  suitable  targets  for  the  intervention  to  reduce  bullying, 
assisting,  and  reinforcing.  It  is  an  interesting  result  that  the  effects 
on  individual  students  were  largest  in  classrooms  with  a  high 
proportion  of  boys.  Perhaps  in  such  classrooms  there  is  the  largest 
potential  for  improvement  because  a  large  concentration  of  boys 
may  lead  to  an  increase  of  problematic  behaviors;  this  increase 
may  be  counteracted  by  the  intervention. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  as  children  turn  into  adolescents,  their 
social  intelligence  increases,  and  this  may  cause  (a)  a  decrease  in 
physical  and  verbal  aggression  and  (b)  an  increase  in  indirect 
aggression  (e.g.,  Bjorkqvist,  Lagerspetz,  &  Kaukiainen,  1992; 
Bjorkqvist,  Osterman,  &  Kaukiainen,  1992).  The  KiVa  program 
can  be  less  effective  in  reducing  the  indirect  forms  of  bullying  and 
victimization,  which  may  partially  account  for  the  weaker  effects 
in  the  lower  secondary  schools  compared  with  the  primary  schools. 
It  is  also  possible  that  as  students  age,  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  influence  the  bullying-related  classroom  norms  (i.e., 
that  a  mediation  effect  of  norms  is  moderated  by  age).  Further 
studies  are  needed  to  investigate  these  possibilities  empirically. 


1  We  examined  the  intervention  effects  also  on  antibullying  attitudes, 
empathy  toward  victims,  self-efficacy  for  defending  and  wellbeing  at 

school  in  Grades  7-9  (cf.  Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Kaljonen,  et 
al.,  2011,  for  a  definition  of  these  variables).  The  effect  sizes  for  the 
intervention  effects  on  these  outcomes  were  in  Grades  7-9  practically  zero; 
to  conserve  space,  these  analyses  were  not  reported  in  the  present  article. 
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The  effect  sizes  discussed  previously  can  be  considered  small  or 
moderate.  The  significant  interactions  imply,  however,  that  the 
intervention  effects  may  differ  for  different  types  of  students.  If 
that  is  true,  then  average  effect  sizes  for  victimization  and  bullying 
(whether  self-reports  or  peer  reports)  and  for  reinforcing  and 
assisting  may  look  somewhat  modest  because  of  that.  This  is 
apparent  in  the  interaction  effects  with  student  and  classroom 
characteristics  found  in  the  data  from  Grades  8-9.  The  magnitude 
of  the  effect  sizes  may  also  be  related  to  the  high  proportion  of 
(consistently)  noninvolved  students.  Students  who  during  the 
school  year  were  never  involved  in  bullying  and  who  were  never 
victimized  cannot  show  an  intervention  effect.  Only  when  the 
proportion  of  such  students  is  lower  in  intervention  schools  than  in 
control  schools  can  we  have  an  intervention  effect.  Intervention 
effects  in  the  form  of  reducing  negative  behaviors  can  only  be 
found  for  those  students  who  were  involved  in  bullying  or  victim¬ 
ization.  This  may  also  be  related  to  the  finding  that  intervention 
effects  for  some  variables  were  stronger  for  boys  than  girls  and 
stronger  in  classrooms  with  higher  rather  than  lower  proportions  of 
boys.  Furthermore,  the  difference  in  results  for  self-reported  and 
peer-reported  bullying  and  victimization  may  in  part  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  decrease  in  the  control  condition  for  the 
self-reports  but  not  for  the  peer  reports.  If  the  problematic  behav¬ 
iors  decrease  to  some  extent  even  without  an  intervention  (or  with 
“treatment  as  usual,”  as  Finnish  schools  are  obliged  by  law  to 
counteract  bullying),  detecting  the  intervention  effects  becomes 
more  difficult. 

For  defending  the  victims,  a  significant  effect  in  the  wrong 
direction  was  found:  Compared  with  their  peers  in  control  schools, 
the  students  in  intervention  schools  on  average  defended  the  vic¬ 
tims  less.  This  is  a  surprising  finding,  because  it  suggests  that 
turning  adolescents  into  defenders  of  victims  is  more  difficult  in 
Grades  7-9  than  in  Grades  4-6  (Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta, 
Kaljonen,  et  al.,  2011).  These  results  are  in  contradiction  with  a 
recent  meta-analysis  by  Polanin,  Espelage,  and  Pigott  (2012)  in 
which  the  average  effect  size  for  the  bystander  intervention  was 
larger  for  older  (Grades  9-12;  g  =  .43)  than  for  younger  (Grades 
3-8;  g  =  .14)  students.  If  the  KiVa  results  were  indeed  replicated, 
it  would  be  an  important  task  to  investigate  in  detail  the  processes 
involved.  A  partial  explanation  may  be  that  KiVa  did  not  succeed 
in  Grades  7-9  in  increasing  students’  antibullying  attitudes,  em¬ 
pathy  toward  victims,  or  self-efficacy  for  defending:  These  are 
characteristics  that  have  been  found  to  predict  defending  behavior 
(Poyhonen  et  al.,  2010;  Salmivalli  &  Voeten,  2004). 

Limitations 

The  fact  that  there  were  only  posttest  data  for  students  in  Grades 
1  and  7  makes  it  impossible  to  control  for  potential  preexisting 
differences  between  intervention  and  control  conditions,  and  it 
weakens  the  evidence  for  these  grade  levels.  Furthermore,  for 
students  in  Grades  1-3,  the  outcome  variables  included  only  self- 
reports  of  bullying  and  victimization.  These  young  students’  global 
self-reports  correlated  with  respective  questions  about  different 
forms  of  bullying  and  victimization  equally  well  as  for  older 
students  in  Grades  4-9.  This  indicates  that  although  only  self- 
reports  were  gathered  in  Grades  1-3,  they  were  as  such  valid 
measures  of  the  phenomena  under  study.  Another  limitation  is  that 
we  did  not  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  KiVa  on  different  forms 


of  victimization  and  bullying.  It  remains  an  important  topic  for 
future  studies  to  find  out  whether  the  relative  impact  of  the  KiVa 
program  varies  by  the  specific  form  of  victimization  or  bullying 
(e.g.,  physical,  verbal,  or  indirect)  measured  at  various  grade 
levels.  Yet  another  important  limitation  is  that  the  results  were 
assessed  solely  by  questionnaire  data.  It  is  possible  that  the  less 
favorable  results  in  the  higher  grades  may  partially  be  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  measurement  method:  There  were  signs  (i.e.,  im¬ 
plausible  or  impossible  responses)  suggesting  that  the  students 
were  not  always  answering  the  questions  sincerely.  Finally,  stu¬ 
dent  surveys  were  administered  by  teachers.  When  students  answer 
questions  about  undesirable  behaviors  in  the  presence  of  their 
teacher,  they  may  be  influenced  to  answer  the  way  they  think  the 
teacher  would  like.  We  sought  to  prevent  this  by  giving  teachers 
detailed  instructions  on  how  to  act  in  the  survey  administration, 
and  the  students  were  told  that  their  answers  remain  confidential. 

In  the  field  trials  of  intervention  programs,  several  threats  to  the 
internal  validity  of  conclusions  must  be  dealt  with  (e.g.,  Shadish, 
Cook,  &  Campbell,  2002).  Most  of  the  alternative  explanations  for 
the  results  obtained  in  the  present  study  can  be  considered  rather 
implausible,  because  we  used  (a)  random  assignment  of  schools 
into  intervention  and  control  conditions  and  (b)  FIML  to  deal  with 
missing  data.  Although  it  was  not  possible  to  actually  test  the 
MAR  assumption  of  FIML,  methodologists  have  demonstrated 
that  in  many  realistic  cases,  failing  to  take  into  account  a  cause  or 
correlate  of  missingness  has  only  a  minor  impact  on  estimates  and 
standard  errors  (Collins  et  al.,  2001). 

Some  of  the  intervention  schools  ( n  =  31)  participating  in  the 
present  study  were  randomized  into  a  control  condition  for  Grades 
4-6,  and  during  the  school  year  2007-2008,  they  were  on  a 
waiting  list  to  receive  the  KiVa  program.  These  schools  were 
promised  that  they  would  be  included  in  the  intervention  condition 
during  the  following  school  year,  because  otherwise  some  of  them 
might  have  easily  dropped  out  of  the  study.  This  waiting  list  may 
be  considered  a  limitation  of  our  present  randomization  procedure. 
But  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  (a)  all  the  schools  were 
originally  randomized  into  intervention  and  control  conditions,  (b) 
they  belonged  to  the  same  pool  of  volunteers,  and  (c)  we  might 
have  ended  up  with  the  present  samples  even  without  the  waiting 
list  element.  The  waiting  list  procedure  is  unlikely  to  have  had  any 
noticeable  effect  on  the  results.  The  only  obvious  consequence  for 
the  measurements  is  that  a  subgroup  of  Grade  7  students  had 
previously  answered  the  study  questionnaires  as  Grade  6  students, 
but  these  students  were  not  included  in  the  main  analyses,  which 
involved  only  Grades  8-9. 

With  regard  to  external  validity,  it  can  be  noted  that  we  had  a 
diverse  sample  of  schools  from  all  over  the  mainland  Finland, 
including  both  Finnish-  and  Swedish-language  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  our  schools  were  volunteering  to  take  part  into  the 
study,  and  during  the  study,  there  was  some  attrition,  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  more  problematic  students  dropping  out.  Such  attri¬ 
tion  limits  the  generalizability  of  our  results  to  some  extent,  and 
further  studies  are  needed  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  the 
KiVa  program  when  it  is  disseminated  widely  to  a  larger  sample  of 
schools.  Actually,  one  such  study  has  already  been  published 
(Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Alanen,  et  al.,  201 1).  There  we 
found  on  the  basis  of  a  sample  consisting  of  888  schools  that  the 
KiVa  program  also  was  effective  when  disseminated  broadly 
throughout  the  country.  The  effects  were  somewhat  smaller  (the 
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ORs  for  self-reported  bullying  and  victimization  equaled  about 
1.2),  but  the  pattern  of  effects  was  similar  to  the  present  study: 
larger  effects  in  elementary  schools  compared  with  lower  second¬ 
ary  schools.  Another  possible  limitation  is  that  some  cultural 
specificities  of  the  Finnish  context  or  school  system  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  differential  effectiveness  of  the  KiVa  program.  There 
are  research  projects  in  progress  in  both  the  Netherlands  and  the 
United  States  to  investigate  the  effectiveness  of  the  KiVa  program; 
the  results  from  these  evaluations  will  provide  some  idea  about  the 
relevance  of  the  school  system  for  the  effectiveness  of  the  KiVa 
program. 

Implications 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  results  from  the  present  and  the 
previous  study  (Kama,  Voeten,  Little,  Poskiparta,  Kaljonen,  et  al., 
2011)  support  the  view  that  after  9  months  of  implementation,  the 
KiVa  program  is  effective  in  primary  school  (Grades  1-6), 
whereas  the  positive  effects  in  secondary  school  (Grades  7-9)  are 
more  modest  and  depend  especially  on  the  gender  of  the  student. 
These  findings  are  in  contrast  with  the  conclusion  of  Farrington 
and  Ttofi  (2010)  that  the  effects  of  antibullying  programs  increase 
steadily  as  a  function  of  age.  They  even  suggested  that  “[antibul¬ 
lying]  programs  should  be  targeted  on  children  aged  1 1  or  older 
rather  than  on  younger  children"  (Farrington  &  Ttofi,  2010,  p.  72). 
According  to  our  findings,  even  students  in  Grades  1-3  can  benefit 
significantly  from  antibullying  programs,  whereas  it  may  be  much 
more  difficult  to  reduce  bullying  and  victimization  among  second¬ 
ary  school  students.  Actually,  the  results  from  the  present  study  are 
in  accordance  with  views  of  P.  K.  Smith  (2010),  who  argued  that 
the  interventions  are  less  effective  in  secondary  schools  than  in 
primary  schools.  He  proposed  several  explanations  for  the  modest 
results,  such  as  developmental  changes  related  to  adolescence 
(e.g.,  changes  in  peer  relations),  difficulty  of  change  in  large 
organizations  such  as  secondary  schools,  and  differences  in  teacher 
roles  between  primary  and  secondary  schools.  These  are  all  pos¬ 
sible  explanations  for  the  differences  in  effectiveness  of  the 
primary-  and  secondary-school  versions  of  the  KiVa  program. 

Future  Directions 

The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Finnish  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Culture  was  to  develop  a  research-based  antibullying  program  that 
could  be  used  in  all  Finnish  elementary  and  lower  secondary 
schools.  The  dissemination  of  KiVa  to  Finnish  schools  started  in 
2009,  and  after  the  first  3  years,  90%  of  all  schools  in  the  country 
have  joined  in.  As  the  students  in  the  participating  schools  will 
answer  questionnaires  every  spring,  this  will  create  a  unique  op¬ 
portunity  to  investigate  the  long-term  effects  of  KiVa  on  bullying 
and  victimization. 

After  the  present  and  previous  studies  (e.g.,  Kama,  Voeten, 
Little,  Poskiparta,  Alanen,  et  al.,  2011;  Kama,  Voeten,  Little, 
Poskiparta,  Kaljonen,  et  al.,  2011)  on  the  main  effects  of  KiVa, 
several  important  questions  remain  for  future  research.  For  in¬ 
stance,  it  is  important  to  try  to  understand  why  the  effects  of  the 
KiVa  program  seem  to  be  larger  for  primary  schools  than  for 
secondary  schools.  This  requires  investigation  ot  mediators  and 
moderators  of  program  effects  in  the  different  age  groups  at  the 
multiple  systemic  levels  of  student,  classroom,  and  school.  The 


degree  of  fidelity  of  program  implementation  may,  to  some  extent, 
explain  variation  in  the  intervention  outcomes  (e.g.,  Olweus  & 
Alsaker,  1991;  Salmivalli  et  al.,  2005;  Whitney,  Rivers,  Smith,  & 
Sharp,  1 994).  Research  on  the  association  between  implementation 
and  intervention  results  will  give  some  idea  of  how  much  the 
intervention  results  can  be  improved  by  providing  support  for 
schools  in  program  implementation.  Finally,  investigating  the  pre¬ 
dictors  of  implementation  (Kallestad  &  Olweus,  2003)  will  pro¬ 
vide  information  about  what  kind  of  schools  need  additional  re¬ 
sources  for  high-quality  implementation  of  the  KiVa  program. 
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Correction  to  Kama  et  al.  (2012) 

The  article  “Effectiveness  of  the  KiVa  Antibullying  Program:  Grades  1-3  and  7-9,’’  by  Antti  Kama, 
Marinus  Voeten,  Todd  D.  Little,  Erkki  Alanen,  Elisa  Poskiparta,  and  Christina  Salmivalli  ( Journal 
of  Educational  Psychology,  Advance  online  publicatron.  October  22,  2012.  doi:  10.1037/a0030417) 
omitted  some  wording  in  the  text.  The  sentence  in  the  first  paragraph  below  Table  5  beginning  with, 

“More  specifically,  the  model _ ”  should  have  read  “More  specifically,  the  model  was  defined  as 

follows:  Ytijk  is  the  predicted  value,  t  is  used  to  indicate  time  points,  i  is  used  for  individual  students, 
j  is  used  to  denote  classrooms,  and  k  to  denote  schools:’’ 
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Research  on  adolescent  well-being  has  shown  that  students  with  depression  have  an  increased  risk  of 
facing  academic  failure,  yet  few  studies  have  looked  at  the  implications  of  adolescent  depression  in  the 
process  of  school  dropout.  This  study  examined  mediation  processes  linking  depression  symptoms, 
self-perceived  academic  competence,  and  self-reported  achievement  in  7th  grade  to  dropping  out  of 
school  in  later  adolescence.  We  followed  493  (228  girls  and  265  boys)  French-speaking  adolescents  from 
low-socioeconomic-status  secondary  schools  in  Montreal  (Quebec,  Canada)  for  6  years.  Almost  34%  of 
participants  dropped  out  of  school  during  this  period.  Findings  indicated  that  self-reported  depression 
symptoms  in  7th  grade  increased  the  risk  of  dropping  out  of  school  in  later  adolescence.  Structural 
equation  modeling  revealed  that  the  predictive  relationship  between  depression  symptoms  and  school 
dropout  was  mediated  by  self-perceptions  of  academic  competence.  Current  findings  provide  support  for 
self-perceptions  of  competence  as  mediational  processes  in  the  relationship  between  adolescent  depres¬ 
sion  symptoms  and  early  school  leaving. 

Keywords:  depression,  school  dropout,  academic  competence,  achievement,  mediation  process 


A  troubling  number  of  adolescents  showing  serious  emotional 
distress  and  depression  symptoms  are  at  risk  for  school  failure  and 
dropout  (Quiroga,  Janosz,  Lyons,  &  Morin,  2012;  Thompson, 
Moody,  &  Eggert,  1994;  Wagner,  Kutash,  Duchnowski,  Epstein, 
&  Sumi,  2005).  Despite  this,  there  is  much  we  do  not  understand 
about  the  role  of  depression  in  dropping  out  of  school.  School 
dropout  is  a  complex  long-term  process  involving  multiple  envi¬ 
ronmental,  psychological,  and  academic  factors  (Rumberger, 
2011).  Depression  can  contribute  to  this  process  in  different  ways 
and  interfere  with  adolescent  development  by  impairing  social, 
cognitive,  and  academic  functioning  (Kovacs  &  Goldstone,  1991; 
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Nolen-Hoeksema,  Girgus,  &  Seligman,  1992).  Yet  the  research 
examining  the  educational  outcomes  of  adolescent  depression  is 
sparse  and  has  shown  inconsistent  findings  (Fergusson  &  Wood¬ 
ward,  2002;  Vander  Stoep,  Weiss,  McKnight,  Beresford,  &  Cohen, 
2002),  leaving  many  unanswered  questions  about  this  issue.  One 
particular  matter  concerns  the  unraveling  of  the  processes  through 
which  depression  symptoms  in  adolescence  might  become  linked 
to  school  leaving. 

These  processes  possibly  involve  the  relationship  between  de¬ 
pression,  academic  competence,  and  achievement.  Studies  have 
shown  that  depression  symptoms  are  negatively  associated  with 
self-reported  academic  competence  and  achievement  and  that 
these  factors  can  undermine  school  success  (Birmaher  et  al.,  2004; 
Hishinuma  et  al.,  2001;  Roeser,  Eccles,  &  Sameroff,  2000).  Yet  the 
dynamics  implicating  depression,  self-competence,  and  achievement 
have  not  been  examined  in  relation  to  school  dropout.  Theoretical 
models  integrating  mental  health  issues  and  school  success  suggest 
that  depression  in  adolescence  can  compromise  schooling  through 
self-regulation  processes  such  as  student  sense  of  competence  and 
mastery  (Roeser  &  Eccles,  2000;  Rudolph,  2004).  Hence,  the 
objective  of  this  research  is  to  test  a  model  examining  the  rela¬ 
tionship  between  depression  and  school  dropout  that  includes 
student  self-perceptions  of  academic  competence  and  self-reported 
achievement  as  mediating  processes. 

Depression  and  School  Dropout 

Although  cross-sectional  studies  have  shown  that  depressed 
youths  are  more  likely  to  interrupt  their  schooling  (Asamow  et  al., 
2005;  Reinherz,  Frost,  &  Pakiz,  1991),  longitudinal  research  link- 
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ing  depression  to  dropout  has  reported  contradictory  results. 
Namely,  whereas  Vander  Stoep  et  al.  (2002)  showed  that  adoles¬ 
cents  with  depression  were  less  likely  to  complete  school  in  young 
adulthood,  other  studies  found  no  effect  of  depression  after  adjust¬ 
ing  for  risk  factors  of  school  dropout  (such  as  family,  individual, 
and  social  experience;  Fergusson  &  Woodward,  2002;  Miech, 
Caspi,  Moffitt,  Wright,  &  Silva,  1999).  It  remains  unclear  whether 
the  relationship  between  depression  and  dropout  reflects  the  spu¬ 
rious  effect  of  adverse  life  experiences  as  suggested  by  Fergusson 
and  Woodward  (2002),  or  whether  depression  contributes  indi¬ 
rectly  to  the  dropout  process.  It  may  be  that  the  effect  of  depression 
is  actually  mediated  by  other  risk  factors  of  school  dropout.  In  that 
case,  it  is  essential  to  identify  risk  factors  that  link  depression  and 
dropout  to  understand  the  needs  of  students  struggling  with  de¬ 
pressive  symptoms. 

Depression,  Self-Reported  Academic  Competence, 
and  Achievement 

One  of  the  key  factors  linking  depression  to  school  dropout 
might  be  student  self-perception  of  academic  competence.  Studies 
have  shown  that  depression  and  other  internalizing  problems  are 
negatively  associated  with  academic  competence  beliefs  (Muris, 
Schouten,  Meesters,  &  Gijsbers,  2003:  Roeser,  Strobel,  &  Quihuis, 
2002).  These  symptoms  can  lead  to  the  deterioration  of  student 
self-perceptions  in  adolescence  (Cole,  Martin,  Peeke,  Seroczynski, 
&  Fier,  1999;  Cole,  Martin,  &  Powers,  1997;  Roeser  et  al.,  2000). 
Small  but  consistent  covariations  between  depression  symptoms, 
lower  competence,  and  achievement  have  also  been  reported 
(Hishinuma  et  al.,  2001;  Roeser,  Eccles,  &  Sameroff,  1998).  It 
seems  that  depressed  adolescents  have  more  problematic  patterns 
of  academic  functioning  and  achieve  inferior  grades  than  other 
students  as  reflected  by  lower  grade  point  average  (GPA)  and  self- 
and  parent-reported  academic  performance  (Aluja  &  Blanch,  2002; 
Birmaher  et  al.,  2004;  Puig-Antich  et  al.,  1993;  Shahar  et  al.,  2006; 
Wiest,  Wong,  &  Kreil,  1998).  Yet,  other  studies  have  found  no 
such  relation  (Fleming  et  al.,  2005;  Hamilton,  Asamow,  &  Tomp¬ 
son,  1997;  Nurmi,  Onatsu,  &  Haavisto,  1995).  It  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  relationship  between  depression  and  academic 
achievement  may  reflect  primarily  lower  self-perceptions  of  com¬ 
petence  rather  than  actual  academic  competency  levels  (Aluja  & 
Blanch,  2002;  Roeser  et  al.,  1998).  Overall,  although  it  may  be 
unclear  whether  depression  affects  student  achievement  per  se, 
findings  highlight  that  youth  facing  emotional  problems  tend  to 
hold  more  pessimistic  self-views  about  school  success. 

Despite  this  evidence,  few  theoretical  models  integrating  mental 
health  issues  and  academic  experience  have  been  proposed,  with 
the  exception  of  Roeser’s  (Roeser  &  Eccles,  2000)  and  Rudolph  s 
(2004)  work.  According  to  these  theoretical  models,  depression 
can  both  compromise  school  success  and  emerge  from  academic 
difficulties.  To  explain  how  depression  may  affect  schooling,  both 
models  “emphasize  self-regulation  processes  as  links  between 
depression  and  school  adjustment”  (Rudolph,  2004,  p.  36)  that 
include  low  self-perceptions  of  academic  competence.  Roeser  ar¬ 
gued  that  feelings  of  depression  can  undermine  school  success  by 
activating  related  negative  motivational  beliefs  (Roeser  &  Eccles, 
2000).  This  is  important  because  students  who  believe  in  their 
ability  to  control  school  outcomes  successfully  are  more  likely  to 
deploy  the  necessary  efforts  for  achieving  their  goals,  so  positive 


self-perceptions  of  academic  competence  translate  into  higher  ex¬ 
pectations  of  success  (Eccles  &  Wigfield,  2002;  Malmberg,  Wan¬ 
ner,  &  Little,  2008;  Skinner,  1995;  Skinner,  Wellborn,  &  Connell, 
1990).  Depressed  individuals  tend  however  to  have  more  pessi¬ 
mistic  views  about  themselves  and  future  events  and  of  their 
ability  to  successfully  influence  or  change  their  outcomes  (Abram¬ 
son,  Metalsky,  &  Alloy,  1989;  Hankin,  Abramson,  &  Siler,  2001). 
This  is  particularly  problematic,  as  perceived  competence  relates 
directly  to  specific  cognitive  and  behavioral  aspects  of  student 
self-regulation.  So  students  with  low  self-perceived  competence 
also  tend  to  report  reduced  attention,  activity  value,  monitoring  of 
work  time,  and  task  persistence  and  more  achievement-related 
helpless  behavior  (Bouffard-Bouchard,  Parent,  &  Larivee,  1991; 
Jacobs,  Lanza,  Osgood,  Eccles,  &  Wigfield,  2002;  Nolen- 
Hoeksema  et  al.,  1992;  Perels,  Giirtler,  &  Schmitz,  2005;  Pintrich, 
Roeser,  &  De  Groot,  1994;  Skinner,  Furrer,  Marchand,  &  Kinder- 
mann,  2008).  As  a  result,  negative  perceptions  of  competence  lead 
to  decreased  engagement  in  learning  activities  and  underachieve¬ 
ment  (Bandura,  1993;  Fortier,  Vallerand,  &  Guay,  1995;  Pajares  & 
Graham,  1999;  Shim,  Ryan,  &  Anderson,  2008;  B.  J.  Zimmerman, 
2000).  In  the  long  run,  children  and  adolescents  with  lower  self- 
perceived  competence  and  achievement  are  more  likely  to  drop  out 
of  school  (Alexander,  Entwisle,  &  Kabbani,  2001;  Caprara  et  al., 
2008;  Guay,  Larose,  &  Boivin,  2004;  Vallerand,  Fortier,  &  Guay, 
1997). 

Research  Objective  and  Hypothesis 

Although  research  examining  outcomes  of  depression  indicates 
that  young  people  with  mental  health  issues  fare  poorly  in  school 
(Vander  Stoep  et  al.,  2002),  little  is  known  about  the  dynamics 
connecting  adolescent  depression  to  school  dropout.  Theoretical 
models  suggest  that  depression  can  interfere  with  academic  expe¬ 
rience  and  lead  to  dropout  through  self-perceptions  of  academic 
competence  and  school  performance.  In  this  study,  we  sought  to 
test  the  mediation  linkages  proposed.  We  hypothesized  that  the 
relationship  between  depression  symptoms  and  dropout  would  be 
mediated  by  student  self-perceptions  of  academic  competence  and 
self-reported  achievement.  Further,  we  anticipated  that  self- 
perceived  academic  competence  would  influence  dropout  partly 
through  its  association  with  self-reported  achievement. 

Method 

Participants  and  Procedure 

This  study  is  based  on  a  high-risk  longitudinal  sample  (2000- 
2006)  of  French-speaking  adolescents  living  in  Montreal  (Quebec, 
Canada;  see  Morin,  Janosz,  &  Larivee,  2010,  for  more  details). 
Participants  were  recruited  from  two  suburban  secondary  schools 
ranked  by  the  Ministry  of  Education  of  Quebec  (MEQ)  in  the  three 
lowest  deciles  of  socioeconomic  status  (SES)  according  to  moth¬ 
er’s  education  and  parental  employment.  Many  of  these  students 
received  special  education  (40%)  and  had  history  of  grade  reten¬ 
tion  (26%).  All  the  students  in  seventh  grade  were  invited  to  take 
part  in  the  study  after  obtaining  parental  consent.  Out  of  602 
students,  496  consented  to  participate  (82.4%).  Three  students  who 
had  not  responded  to  the  depression  symptoms  inventory  were 
withdrawn  from  the  sample.  Our  final  sample  included  493  par- 
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ticipants  (228  girls  and  265  boys).  The  average  age  of  participants 
was  12.54  years  ( SD  =  0.73)  at  the  beginning  of  the  study.  Most 
participants  came  from  Caucasian  French-speaking  families 
(82%). 

The  variables  used  in  this  study  were  drawn  from  data  collected 
when  participants  were  in  the  seventh  grade.  Three  waves  of  data 
collection  took  place  during  that  school  year,  in  the  fall,  winter, 
and  spring.  Self-reported  questionnaires  were  administered  in  class 
with  the  help  of  trained  research  assistants.  Some  additional  infor¬ 
mation  was  obtained  through  the  MEQ.  We  followed  this  cohort 
for  6  years  to  assess  student  educational  enrollment. 

Measures 

Control  variables  (parental  education,  gender,  and  grade  reten¬ 
tion)  were  measured  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  The 
predictor  variable  (depression)  was  measured  in  the  fall  and  in 
spring,  and  the  mediator  variables  (self-reported  academic  compe¬ 
tence  and  achievement)  were  measured  at  each  wave  of  data 
collection.  For  every  variable,  we  calculated  the  average  of  the 
scores  gathered  at  each  wave  to  obtain  global  measures  of  partic¬ 
ipant  academic  adjustment  and  well-being  in  the  seventh  grade. 
The  outcome  (dropout  status)  was  measured  up  to  6  years  later. 
See  Appendix  for  details  of  measures. 

Outcome  variable:  School  dropout.  Secondary  education  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  spans  from  the  seventh  through  the  11th 
grade  and  is  thereby  normally  completed  within  5  years.  To 
determine  student  dropout  status,  we  followed  participants  until  1 
year  beyond  expected  graduation.  This  information  was  obtained 
through  the  MEQ’s  educational  database.  The  MEQ  keeps  records 
of  all  the  students  enrolled  in  public  and  private  schools  across  the 
province  of  Quebec,  including  those  who  transferred  to  a  different 
school,  vocational  program,  or  adult  education.  Although  this 
monitoring  system  results  in  some  sample  bias  by  labeling  students 
who  move  out  of  Quebec  as  not  enrolled,  the  extent  of  the  bias  is 
limited  by  low  rates  of  interprovincial  mobility  across  Canada 
(Bernard,  Finnie,  &  St.-Jean,  2008).  We  considered  students  who 
were  continuously  enrolled  in  school  or  had  completed  their  edu¬ 
cation  and  obtained  a  high  school  diploma  to  be  nondropouts. 
Conversely,  students  who  were  not  enrolled  in  school  a  particular 
year  and  who  had  not  obtained  a  diploma  were  considered  drop¬ 
outs.  Overall,  166  students  dropped  out  of  school  in  this  study. 
Among  them,  29  dropped  out  in  the  10th  grade,  39  dropped  out  in 
the  11th  grade,  and  98  left  school  without  qualification  1  year 
beyond  expected  graduation.  Although  more  than  a  third  of  drop¬ 
outs  (37%)  tried  to  reenroll  during  the  study,  none  of  them  had 
obtained  a  diploma  by  the  final  follow-up.  The  dependent  variable 
was  coded  0  (nondropout)  or  1  (dropout).  As  shown  in  Table  1, 
33.7%  of  participants  dropped  out  of  school  in  our  sample,  and 

Table  1 


Distribution  of  Dropouts  and  Nondropouts  According  to  Gender 


Dropout 

Girl 

Boy 

Total 

N 

% 

N 

% 

N 

% 

Nondropout 

161 

70.6 

166 

62.6 

327 

66.3 

Dropout 

67 

29.4 

99 

37.4 

166 

33.7 

Total 

228 

100 

265 

100 

493 

100 

there  were  more  dropout  boys  than  girls,  although  this  difference 
reached  only  marginal  statistical  significance,  y2  =  3.48(1), 
p  =  .07. 

Control  variables.  To  eliminate  the  effect  of  potential  con¬ 
founding  factors,  we  controlled  for  gender,  parental  education,  and 
grade  retention.  Participant  gender  was  coded  0  (female)  or  1 
(male).  To  assess  parental  education,  we  calculated  the  mean 
number  of  years  for  mother’s  education  and  father’s  education 
reported  by  participants.  Student  history  of  grade  retention  was 
measured  with  the  number  of  retained  years  in  elementary  school 
according  to  MEQ’s  database. 

Predictor  variable:  Depression.  Self-reported  symptoms  of 
depression  were  measured  with  the  French  version  of  the  Inven¬ 
tory  to  Diagnose  Depression  (IDD;  M.  Zimmerman  &  Coryell, 
1987b),  translated  by  Pariente,  Smith,  and  Guelfi  (1989).  The 
22-item  scale  can  be  used  to  assess  depression  according  to  Diag¬ 
nostic  and  Statistical  Manual  of  Mental  Disorders  (4th  ed.;  Amer¬ 
ican  Psychiatric  Association,  1994)  criteria,  or  to  evaluate  symp¬ 
toms  of  depression  on  a  continuous  scale.  In  this  study,  we  used 
the  continuous  scale.  Each  item  is  graduated  in  five  propositions, 
rated  from  0  to  4,  which  illustrate  increasing  severity  of  symptoms. 

This  measure  of  depression  presents  remarkably  stable  psycho¬ 
metric  qualities  across  cultures  and  populations  with  adolescents 
and  adults  (Ackerson,  Weigman  Dick,  Manson,  &  Baron,  1990; 
Ruggero,  Johnson,  &  Cuellar,  2004;  Sakado,  Sato,  Uehara,  Sato,  & 
Kameda,  1996).  Previous  studies  have  shown  that  the  IDD  dis¬ 
plays  good  internal  consistency,  with  a  Cronbach’s  alpha  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  .92  and  Spearman-Brown  coefficient  of  .90  (M.  Zimmer¬ 
man  &  Coryell,  1987a).  Similarly,  we  obtained  alpha  coefficients 
ranging  from  .90  to  .93  with  our  sample.  The  IDD  is  also  corre¬ 
lated  to  other  known  measures  of  depression  such  as  the  Beck 
Depression  Inventory  (Beck,  1978),  with  coefficients  ranging  from 
.88  to  .96  (Haaga,  McDermut,  &  Ahrens,  1993;  Rogers,  Adler, 
Bungay,  &  Wilson,  2005). 

Mediator  variables.  Student  self-perceived  academic  compe¬ 
tence  was  measured  with  four  items  on  a  Likert-type  scale  adapted 
in  French  from  Skinner’s  (1995)  questionnaire.  The  items  reflected 
student  sense  of  mastery  (“Even  if  I  want  to,  I  can’t  succeed  in 
school”;  “No  matter  what  I  do,  I  don’t  get  good  grades”)  and 
control  in  the  academic  domain  (“I  get  good  grades  when  I  want 
to”;  “I  can  do  well  in  school  if  I  want  to”).  They  were  ranked  on 
a  scale  from  1  ( completely  disagree )  to  4  ( completely  agree). 
Self-reported  academic  achievement  was  the  mean  of  student- 
reported  school  performance  in  two  basic  subjects  (language  arts 
and  mathematics).  Self-reported  grades  in  specific  subjects,  like 
mathematics  and  language  arts,  are  considered  to  reflect  actual 
grades  with  reasonable  accuracy  (Kuncel,  Crede,  &  Thomas, 
2005). 

Analytical  Strategy 

We  tested  mediation  hypotheses  following  Baron  and  Kenny’s 
(1986)  recommendations.  According  to  Baron  and  Kenny,  four 
conditions  are  required  to  establish  mediation.  There  must  be  a 
significant  relation  (a)  between  the  predictor  (depression)  and  the 
mediator  variable  (academic  competence),  (b)  between  the  predic¬ 
tor  and  the  outcome  variable  (school  dropout),  and  (c)  between  the 
mediator  and  the  outcome  variable,  and  (d)  the  impact  of  the 
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predictor  on  the  outcome  variable  must  be  altered  when  controlling 
for  the  effect  of  the  mediator. 

To  support  these  conditions,  first,  we  tested  for  correlations  to 
determine  the  degree  of  association  among  variables.  Second,  we 
performed  a  series  of  simple  logistic  regressions  testing  the  effect 
of  the  predictor  and  mediator  variables  on  school  dropout.  Mea¬ 
sures  were  standardized  to  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  coeffi¬ 
cients  and  odds  ratios  across  variables.  Odds  can  thus  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  expected  change  in  outcome  when  a  variable  varies 
by  ±  1  standard  deviation  and  that  all  other  variables  are  at  their 
sample  means. 

Third,  we  tested  three  models  using  structural  equation  model¬ 
ing  (SEM)  with  weighted  least-squares  estimation  on  Mplus  3.13 
software  (Muthen  &  Muthen,  2005).  The  use  of  SEM  allows 
testing  more  complex  models  that  include  the  simultaneous  mod¬ 
eling  of  sequential  linkages  among  variables,  testing  the  strength 
of  direct  and  indirect  effects,  and  modeling  constructs  into  latent 
variables.  The  hypothesized  mediation  model  with  paths  going 
from  the  control  variables  toward  all  the  predictors  and  the  out¬ 
come  was  initially  estimated.  Then  an  alternative  model  was  tested 
where  the  path  between  depression  symptoms  and  academic  com¬ 
petence  was  removed  and  the  direct  effect  of  depression  symptoms 
on  school  dropout  was  estimated.  Finally,  the  model  with  the  best 
fit  was  estimated  as  a  reduced  model  with  all  nonsignificant  paths 
removed.  Self-perceived  academic  competence  was  modeled  as  a 
latent  variable  with  two  dimensions  measuring  student  mastery 
and  student  control.  All  other  constructs  in  the  model  were  ob¬ 
served  variables.  Assessing  model  fit  relies  on  several  indices  and 
commonly  used  criteria  (Hu  &  Bentler,  1999).  Besides  the  chi- 
square  statistic  designed  to  test  how  well  the  model  fits  the  data, 
we  reported  the  comparative  fit  index  (CFI;  Bentler,  1990)  and  the 
Tucker-Lewis  index  (TLI;  Tucker  &  Lewis,  1973)  that  compare 
model  fit  to  a  more  restricted  baseline  model  and  require  values 
larger  than  .95  for  good  fit.  The  root-mean-square  error  of  approx¬ 
imation  (RMSEA;  Steiger,  1990)  examining  population  discrep¬ 
ancy  with  a  recommended  cutoff  value  of  .06  was  also  listed. 
Standardized  coefficients  for  direct  and  indirect  effects  (Bollen, 
1989)  are  reported  for  the  final  model. 

Results 

Correlations  Among  Study  Variables 

Descriptive  statistics  and  bivariate  correlations  among  variables 
are  shown  in  Table  2.  Results  show  that  depression  scores  were 


negatively  correlated  with  self-perceived  academic  competence 
but  not  with  self-reported  academic  achievement.  As  expected, 
self-reported  academic  competence  and  achievement  were  posi¬ 
tively  associated. 

Prediction  of  School  Dropout 

Table  3  presents  regression  coefficients  (B)  for  simple  logistic 
regression  analysis  showing  the  degree  of  association  between 
predictors  and  the  outcome,  standard  errors,  the  Wald  test  and  its 
significance  value,  and  odds  ratios  (OR).  Findings  showed  that  all 
the  variables  under  study  were  significantly  related  to  dropping  out 
of  school,  with  the  exception  of  gender,  which  was  marginally 
significant.  The  association  between  depression  (OR  =  1.23)  and 
dropping  out  of  school  indicated  that  adolescents  with  higher 
symptoms  of  depression  where  23%  more  likely  to  become  school 
dropouts. 

Testing  the  Hypothesized,  Alternative,  and  Reduced 
Models  With  SEM 

Results  of  SEM  fit  indices  are  presented  in  Table  4.  The  chi- 
square  statistic  for  the  hypothesized  mediation  model  was  nonsig¬ 
nificant,  indicating  that  the  model  fitted  the  data  well,  x  = 
6.72(7),  p  =  .46.  All  other  fit  indices  reached  the  expected  criteria 
values:  CFI  =  1.00,  TLI  =  1.00,  RMSEA  =  .00.  In  comparison, 
the  alternative  model  demonstrated  an  overall  poor  fit,  with  y2  = 
35.67(6),  p  =  .00,  and  fit  indices  below  expected  values  (CFI  = 
.90,  TLI  =  .68,  RMSEA  =  .10),  indicating  that  removing  the  path 
between  depression  and  self-perceived  academic  competence 
oversimplified  the  model.  The  hypothesized  mediation  model  was 
thereby  selected. 

To  improve  model  parsimony,  some  modifications  to  the  hy¬ 
pothesized  model  were  judged  necessary  in  the  light  of  empirical 
results.  A  reduced  model  removing  nonsignificant  paths  from 
gender  to  self-perceived  competence,  and  from  grade  retention  to 
self-reported  achievement,  was  thus  estimated.  For  theoretical 
considerations,  we  kept  the  statistically  marginal  significant  path 
going  from  gender  to  dropping  out  (standardized  coefficient  =  .08, 
p  <  .15).  All  other  paths  were  significant  atp  <  .05.  The  fit  values 
for  the  reduced  model  demonstrated  adequate  fit  to  the  data,  x2  = 
6.66(7),  p  =  .47.  CFI  =  .99  and  TLI  =  .99  showed  that  the 
estimated  model  fit  was  very  good  in  comparison  to  an  indepen¬ 
dent  model,  whereas  RMSEA  =  .00  indicated  that  the  error  of 
approximation  in  fitting  the  model  to  the  population  covariance 


Table  2 


Variables 


1.  Parental  education 

2.  Grade  retention 

3.  Depression 

4.  Academic  competence 

5.  Achievement 


.11* * 

.06 

.11* 

.19** 


.12** 

.20*** 

.18*** 


3 

4 

5 

M 

SD 

Skewness3 

Kurtosisb 

Min 

Max 

2.16 

0.97 

0.63 

-0.58 

1 

4 

0.26 

0.44 

1.12 

1.25 

0 

1 

14.02 

1 1.03 

-0.74 

1.80 

0 

59.50 

22*** 

3.27 

0.52 

-0.45 

-0.52 

1.67 

4.00 

.07 

.41*** 

— 

72.66 

8.85 

0.15 

-0.59 

52.00 

95.00 

Note,  n  =  493.  Min  =  minimum;  max  -  maximum. 
a  SE  =  0.1 1.  b  SE  =  0.22. 

*  p  <  .05.  *><.01.  **><-000. 
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Table  3 


Prediction  of  School  Dropout  With  Simple  Logistic  Regression 


Variable 

B 

SE 

Wald 

OR 

Parental  education 

-0.33 

0.10 

10.97** 

0.72 

Gender 

0.36 

0.19 

3.48f 

1.43 

Grade  retention 

1.45 

0.22 

44.36*** 

4.25 

Depression 

0.21 

0.09 

5.03* 

1.23 

Academic  competence 

-0.45 

0.10 

21.24*** 

0.64 

Achievement 

-0.57 

0.11 

28.93*** 

0.57 

Note.  OR  =  odds  ratio. 

><.10.  ><.05.  *><.01.  **><.000. 


matrix  was  small  and  that  the  model  fit  was  good  (Browne  & 
Cudeck,  1993). 

Examining  direct  effects.  The  reduced  model  showed  that 
adolescents  exhibiting  symptoms  of  depression  reported  feeling 
less  competent  and  in  control  in  the  academic  domain  (standard¬ 
ized  coefficient  =  —.23).  Self-perceptions  of  academic  compe¬ 
tence  were  in  turn  positively  related  to  self-reported  achievement 
(standardized  coefficient  =  .51)  and  negatively  to  dropping  out  of 
school  (standardized  coefficient  =  —.20).  Higher  self-reported 
achievement  predicted  lower  risk  of  dropping  out  (standardized 
coefficient  =  —.15).  Girls  were  more  likely  to  feel  depressed 
(standardized  coefficient  —  —.32)  and  to  have  better  grades  than 
boys  (standardized  coefficient  =  —.09).  Grade  retention  was  neg¬ 
atively  associated  with  most  predictors:  being  retained  in  elemen¬ 
tary  school  led  to  feeling  more  depressed  (standardized  coefficient  = 
.14)  and  less  competent  (standardized  coefficient  =  —.22)  at  the 
beginning  of  secondary  school.  It  also  significantly  increased  the 
risk  of  dropping  out  (standardized  coefficient  =  .26). 

Testing  indirect  effects.  We  hypothesized  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  depression  and  dropout  would  be  mediated  by  self- 
reported  academic  competence.  This  hypothesis  was  confirmed. 
The  results  showed  an  indirect  relationship  between  depression 
and  dropout  through  self-perceived  academic  competence  (stan¬ 
dardized  indirect  coefficient  =  .05),  indicating  that  the  probability 
of  leaving  school  before  completion  was  5%  higher  each  time  that 
depression  symptoms  increased  by  1  standard  deviation.  Further¬ 
more,  the  relationship  between  self-perceived  academic  compe¬ 
tence  and  dropout  was  partially  mediated  by  self-reported  achieve¬ 
ment,  with  an  indirect  effect  of  self-perceptions  of  competence  and 
dropout  through  self-reported  achievement  (standardized  indirect 
coefficient  =  -.09).  These  findings  provided  additional  evidence 
of  the  mediating  processes  that  explain  the  linkage  between  de¬ 
pression  in  adolescents  and  school  leaving. 


Discussion 

Research  on  adolescent  well-being  has  suggested  that  students 
with  depression  have  an  increased  probability  of  facing  academic 
failure  (Asarnow  et  al.,  2005),  yet  few  studies  have  looked  at  the 
implications  of  adolescent  depression  in  the  process  of  school 
dropout  prospectively.  This  study  sought  to  examine  mediating 
processes  implicated  in  the  relationship  between  depression  symp¬ 
toms  and  academic  adjustment  at  the  entry  of  secondary  school 
and  dropping  out  in  later  adolescence.  Our  findings  revealed  that 
self-reported  depression  symptoms  in  seventh  grade  predicted 
school  dropout  1  year  beyond  expected  graduation.  The  relation¬ 
ship  between  depression  and  dropping  out  of  school  was,  however, 
mediated  by  self-perceptions  of  academic  competence.  This  indi¬ 
cates  that  depression  symptoms  at  the  beginning  of  secondary 
school  are  related  to  higher  dropout  mainly  by  being  associated 
with  pessimistic  views  about  the  likelihood  to  reach  desired  school 
outcomes;  student  negative  self-beliefs  are  in  turn  related  to  lower 
self-reported  academic  performance  and  predict  a  higher  risk  of 
dropping  out.  These  findings  emphasize  that  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  early  depression  and  leaving  school  without  qualifications  is 
mostly  indirect,  as  it  is  accounted  for  by  achievement-related 
self-perceptions. 

Linking  Depression  Symptoms  to  School  Dropout 

Theoretical  models  seeking  to  integrate  mental  health  issues  and 
school  experience  suggest  that  depression  can  lead  to  academic 
difficulties  through  self-regulation  processes  (Roeser  &  Eccles, 
2000;  Rudolph,  2004).  Our  findings  support  these  models.  Stu¬ 
dents  who  experience  depression  are  also  characterized  by  nega¬ 
tive  patterns  of  self-beliefs  and  have  a  higher  risk  of  dropping  out 
partly  because  they  tend  to  doubt  their  ability  to  do  well  in  school. 
They  may  also  be  inclined  to  ruminate  on  their  negative  experi¬ 
ences,  feeling  anxious  and  guilty  about  school  performance  or 
blaming  themselves  for  failing  in  school,  which  could  lead  to 
feelings  of  helplessness  (Eccles,  Roeser,  Vida,  Fredricks,  &  Wig- 
field,  2006;  Nolen-Hoeksema  et  al.,  1992).  The  ensuing  conse¬ 
quences  on  school  perseverance  can  be  considerable.  Individuals 
who  have  developed  more  problematic  motivational  profiles  are 
more  likely  to  experience  decreased  engagement  and  performance 
(Skinner,  Zimmer-Gembeck,  &  Connell,  1998).  Self-perceptions 
of  competence  may  thus  be  determining  in  student  success,  as  they 
are  directly  associated  with  elements  of  academic  engagement  and 
performance  that  may  result  in  emotional  and  behavioral  with¬ 
drawal  from  school  and  eventually  dropout.  Including  a  broader 
range  of  motivational  variables  (task  value,  etc.)  in  future  studies 


Table  4 


Goodness-of-Fit  Indices  for  Structural  Equation  Models 


Model 

x2 

df 

P 

CFI 

TLI 

RMSEA 

Free  parameters 

Hypothesized 

6.72 

1 

.458 

1.000 

1.000 

.000 

27 

Alternative 

35.67 

6 

.000 

.898 

.677 

.100 

27 

Reduced 

9.60 

9 

.384 

.998 

.996 

.012 

24 

Note.  Good  fit  is  indicated  by  nonsignificant  chi-square,  comparative  fit  index  (CFI)  >  .95,  Tucker-Lewis  index  (TLI)  >  .95,  root-mean-square  error  of 
approximation  (RMSEA)  <  .10. 
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would  allow  elaborating  on  the  processes  linking  mental  health 
issues  and  school  success. 

The  connection  between  depression  and  negative  self¬ 
perceptions  did  not  extend  to  self-reported  academic  achievement 
in  this  study.  Although  some  studies  have  reported  small  but 
statistically  significant  associations  between  depression  and  aca¬ 
demic  achievement  (Hishinuma  et  al.,  2001;  Roeser  et  al.,  1998; 
Wiest  et  al.,  1998),  others  have  found  no  relationship  between 
these  variables  (Fleming  et  al.,  2005;  Hamilton  et  al.,  1997;  Nurmi 
et  al.,  1995).  Our  findings  are  consistent  with  the  latter  research.  In 
addition  to  lower  perceived  competence,  children  and  adolescents 
with  withdrawn  behavior  or  depression  also  tend  to  have  more 
helpless  school  behavior  (Nolen-Hoeksema  et  al.,  1992;  Roeser  et 
al.,  2002).  These  shortcomings  may  translate  into  lower  perfor¬ 
mance  mainly  because  they  are  related  to  poor  academic  self¬ 
regulation  rather  than  negative  affect  per  se  (Roeser  et  al.,  1998). 
In  time,  the  association  between  depression  and  school  perfor¬ 
mance  could  become  more  pronounced  as  adolescents  who  are 
persistently  depressed  undergo  a  decline  in  achievement  (Mar- 
cotte,  Levesque,  &  Fortin,  2006).  This  would  suggest  a  possible 
long-term  effect  for  those  who  continuously  experience  depres¬ 
sion.  Future  studies  should  investigate  whether  persistence  or 
fluctuations  of  depressive  mood  during  adolescence  would  affect 
differently  school  adjustment. 

Implications  for  School  Dropout  Research 

This  study  underscores  the  need  to  include  mental  health  issues 
in  explanatory  models  of  school  dropout.  Theoretical  perspectives 
on  school  dropout  generally  encompass  academic,  social,  and 
emotional  factors,  at  least  to  some  degree,  but  for  the  most  part 
these  factors  are  limited  to  externalizing  problems  and  deviance 
(Battin-Pearson  et  al.,  2000;  Janosz,  Le  Blanc,  Boulerice,  &  Trem¬ 
blay,  2000;  Newcomb  et  al.,  2002;  Rumberger,  2011).  The  few 
studies  examining  depression  in  middle  adolescence  (14-16  years) 
and  later  education  were  unable  to  demonstrate  a  relation  after 
controlling  for  risk  factors  of  dropout  (Fergusson  &  Woodward, 
2002;  Miech  et  al.,  1999).  Fergusson  and  Woodward  (2002)  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  association  between  depression  and  education  was 
explained  by  exposure  to  adversity  often  co-occurring  with  depres¬ 
sion.  The  current  study,  however,  indicates  that  depression  in 
adolescence  is  one  of  the  links  that  connect  indirectly  to  lower 
education.  It  illustrates  the  critical  need  to  test  for  potential  medi¬ 
ators  between  psychological  variables  and  academic  failure  in 
order  to  shed  light  on  the  mechanisms  involved.  Neglecting  to 
examine  those  indirect  links  could  lead  to  the  underestimation  of 
significant  relationships  implicated  in  the  process  of  school  drop¬ 
out. 

This  study  has  implications  for  mental  health  prevention  and 
school  dropout  prevention.  Mental  health  prevention  should  con¬ 
sider  negative  academic  self-perceptions  in  early  adolescence  as 
indicative  of  potentially  coexisting  depression  symptoms.  Students 
with  pessimistic  academic  self-views  ought  to  be  screened  tor 
depression  and  offered  appropriate  care  when  indicated.  Addition¬ 
ally,  interventions  that  target  student  mental  health  and  negative 
self-perceptions  are  likely  to  improve  dropout  prevention.  Early 
interventions  that  aim  at  enhancing  student  mental  health  and 
sense  of  mastery  could  be  instrumental  in  preventing  premature 
school  exit,  as  they  are  likely  to  increase  academic  engagement 


(Appleton,  Christenson,  Kim,  &  Reschly,  2006;  Christenson  & 
Thurlow,  2004). 

Limitations 

Since  this  sample  was  made  up  mainly  of  high-risk  French- 
speaking  students  from  low-SES  schools  in  Montreal,  caution 
should  be  applied  when  generalizing  the  results  to  other  groups. 
Replication  with  a  normative  sample  would  help  to  extend  findings 
to  the  general  population.  Another  limitation  of  the  study  is  that  it 
relied  on  self-reported  measures  of  depression,  academic  compe¬ 
tence,  and  achievement.  Our  results  are  thus  based  on  individual 
perceptions  of  well-being  and  academic  adjustment.  Because 
large-scale  standardized  testing  is  not  implemented  in  Quebec 
schools,  we  used  student  reports  of  achievement  in  specific  sub¬ 
jects  (language  arts  and  mathematic),  which  tend  to  be  more 
reliable  than  self-reported  GPA  (Kuncel  et  al.,  2005),  but  ideally 
future  studies  should  examine  the  effect  of  actual  GPA.  Third,  the 
mediation  analyses  were  based  on  seventh-grade  measures  of 
adolescent  experience  (depression,  self-reported  academic  compe¬ 
tence,  and  achievement),  therefore  restricting  our  observations  to 
the  beginning  of  secondary  school.  Although  we  accounted  for 
some  aspects  of  earlier  school  experience,  such  as  history  of  grade 
retention,  other  studies  should  consider  more  diverse  measures  of 
academic  experience  and  emotional  well-being  in  primary  school. 
Despite  these  caveats,  this  study  encompasses  a  number  of 
strengths  worth  mentioning.  It  was  based  on  a  6-year  prospective 
design  that  allowed  us  to  draw  conclusions  about  the  long-term 
consequences  of  adolescent  depression  symptoms  and  academic 
experience  on  subsequent  educational  attainment.  Moreover, 
whereas  previous  research  on  depression  and  dropout  relied  on 
observations  in  middle  adolescence  (14-16  years;  Fergusson  & 
Woodward,  2002;  Miech  et  al.,  1999),  we  investigated  outcomes 
of  depression  based  on  information  gathered  at  12  years  of  age, 
thus  enabling  our  understanding  of  the  consequences  of  early 
adolescent  experience  on  schooling. 

Conclusion 

The  implications  of  this  study  shed  light  on  early  mechanisms 
involved  in  the  process  of  dropping  out.  School  dropout  is  a 
cumulative  process  influenced  by  multiple  risk  factors  (Rum¬ 
berger,  2011).  Whereas  among  individual  factors,  achievement- 
related  variables  have  received  much  attention,  emotional  factors 
have  been  studied  unevenly.  This  study  brings  attention  to  adoles¬ 
cent  depression  symptoms,  a  risk  factor  largely  overlooked  by 
research  in  the  past,  and  shows  its  ties  to  school  dropout  mainly 
through  the  association  with  achievement-related  beliefs.  In  a 
context  of  school  reform  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  this 
informs  policy  and  practice  about  the  necessity  to  improve  school- 
based  mental  health  promotion  and  services  to  enhance  adolescent 
well-being  and  academic  success. 
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Appendix 

Description  of  the  Measures  Used  in  the  Study 


Variable 

Wave 

Item 

Alpha 

Item  sample 

Scale 

School  dropout 

Status  in  10th-llth+  grade  according  to 

0  (nondropout),  1  (dropout) 

MEQ 

Gender 

1 

1 

What  is  your  gender? 

0  (girl),  1  (boy) 

Parental  education 

1 

2 

Which  level  of  education  has  your  mother 

1  ( secondary  education  not  completed)  to  4 

reached? 

( university  enrollment) 

Grade  retention 

1 

History  of  retention  in  elementary  school 

0  (never  retained),  1  (retained) 

(MEQ) 

Academic  competence 

l-3a 

4 

.73-81 

No  matter  what  I  do,  I  don’t  get  good 

1  ( completely  disagree )  to  4  ( completely  agree) 

grades. b 

Achievement 

l-3a 

2 

What  is  your  average  grade  in  mathematic? 

0%-100% 

Depression 

1  and  3a 

22 

.90-93 

(a)  I  was  not  sleeping  less  than  normal; 

(b)  I  occasionally  had  slight  difficulty 
sleeping;  (c)  I  clearly  didn’t  sleep  as  well  as 
usual;  (d)  I  slept  about  half  my  normal 
amount  of  time;  (e)  I  slept  less  than  two 
hours  per  night. 

Symptom  count:  0-88 

Note.  MEQ  =  Ministry  of  Education  of  Quebec. 
a  Used  the  mean  score  for  waves.  b  Inversed  item  was  recoded. 
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